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Modern Sociology. 


In his History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, Dr. MacCaffrey says very truly :—“ The develop- 
ment of sociological studies in the nineteenth century has 
opened up a new field of enquiry for moral theologians, 
and has raised a host of new problems, which demand 
careful treatment.”' I understand Dr. MacCaffrey to 
refer not only to socialism with all the problems connected 
with it, but to what professes to be the new science of 
sociology. Much of the interest taken in this new science 
may be attributed to a natural reaction from the now dis- 
credited doctrines of liberalism. The liberalism of the 
nineteenth century was above all things individualistic. 
It admitted, indeed, the necessity of society or the State, 
but a cardinal point of its teaching insisted that State 
action should be restricted to the necessary defence of life 
and property from violence and fraud. Although J. §S. 
Mill thought these limits too narrow, yet he, too, main- 
tained that with regard to State action, letting alone 
should be the general practice. “Every departure from 
it,” he says, “unless required by some great good, is a 
certain evil.”? We have advanced very far indeed beyond 
this laissez faire theory of the powers of the State. The 
modern State not only educates the children of the people 
free of cost, but it is beginning to feed them as well and 
have them medica!ly inspected. It grants pensions to the 
aged poor without regard to whether they have led thrifty 
lives or not. It unites and dissolves marriages, and indi- 
cations are not wanting that in the name of eugenics it 
may some day endeavour to have a voice in determining 
who is to marry and who is to remain celibate. It takes 
a share of the unearned increment of property, and 
Socialists wish it to assume the ownership of all productive 
property and of the means of distribution of wealth. The 
theory of the influence of society on the individual has 


?Vol. II., 485. 
2 Principles of Political Economy, Book V., c. II. 
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more than kept pace with the State’s inroads on his private 
life and rights. A modern authority on the subject says, 
in effect: “Instead of the old antithesis between the 
individual and society, modern science discovers a com- 
plete harmony between them. Neither could exist without 
the other. The science of the individual and the science 
of society are inseparable; every philosophical and moral 
question will end by being a social question. The 
psychologist in studying the individual sees that his 
faculties and tendencies are a heritage from the race and 
the species, and so from society. What would be left of 
the individual if we took from him all that he owes to 
society? The moralist who without bias tries to find a 
natural origin for the laws of his science discovers them 
in the general conditions of society, and the conditions of 
society are nothing but the conditions of physical and 
intelligent life. The whole universe is but one vast society 
in process of formation, and so social science, the crown 
of all the sciences, will one day disclose to us the secret of 
the universe.” * 

Similarly, Mr. B. Kidd, one of the chief authorities on 
the subject in England, writes : According to the old con- 
ception “the meaning of society was to be reached through 
a study of the individual. The study of the individual’s 
rind and of the individual’s interests constituted the 
science of man. Society was considered as an aggregation 
of these. Put equally briefly the meaning of the ruling 
conception of the new era in the application of the theory 
of organic evolution to society almost reverses this posi- 
tion. According to the new conception the individual is 
only to be understood through the meaning of the social 
process. . . . It is in the social process alone that we 
have the full meaning of man and of the laws which are 
governing his development. The social process has its 
own interests, its own experiences, its own laws, its own 
psychology, its own meaning. And it is this meaning of 
the social process which is everywhere in the ascendant in 
history, controlling the meaning of the individual, slowly 
imposing itself upon his interests, and in the end com- 
pletely governing his development. . . . The real truth 


A. Fouillée, La Science Sociale Contemporaine, Preface, p. vi. 
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is that it is the meaning of the social process which is 
constructing the human mind. This is the most pregnant 
idea in Western thought at the present time, and it is with 
secge aspects of it that recent developments like 

ragmatism are beginning to be occupied.” * 

Whereas, then, fifty years ago the tendency was to exalt 
the rights of the individual citizen at the expense of the 
power of the State, nowadays the tendency is all the other 
way. What is called the modern science of sociology 
throws light on this tendency, and so no apology is needed 
for treating the subject here. In this paper I shall 
endeavour to give an account of what modern sociology is. 

Sociology, as the word implies, is the science of man in 
society. Some, with Froude and Kingsley, whom Herbert 
Spencer endeavoured to refute,” deny that such a science 
is possible. . Of those who maintain its possibility and 
who have tried to formulate its principles, all admit that 
the science does not exist as yet. t is as yet in the 
analytic stage in which the phenomena belonging to the 
science are being observed, collected, and compared. A 
few empirical laws have already been formulated, but it 
cannot be said that there is anything like general agree- 
ment on a complete and systematic body of sociological 
doctrine. One sign of this incipient stage of the science 
is the number of different systems which are in vogue. Mr. 
Lester F. Ward, in a recent work, enumerates twelve of 
these, and adds another of his own to the number.* For 
the purposes of this paper we may divide the different 
systems into objective and subjective. The objective are 
materialistic while the subjective are idealistic or 
pantheistic. The former derive their descent through 
Herbert Spencer from Comte, and they are much more 
popular and widely diffused than the latter. Comte, as 
is well known, divided the history of philosophy into three 
periods, the theological, the metaphysical or critical, and 
the positive. During the first period, which lasted till 
the dawn of the Protestant Reformation, natural pheno- 
mena were explained by the agency of supernatural beings. 
This theological explanation was discredited by the 

1 Principles of Western Civilisation, 1908, pp. vii., viii. 

2 The Study of Sociology, p. 37. 

5 Pure Sociology. London, 1909, 
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metaphysical or critical school, which followed it, but 
however powerful criticism proved as a solvent, it was 
incapable of building up a system which could be generally 
accepted. To do this was reserved for the third period, the 
truly scientific period, which rests its doctrines on the firm 
basis of exact observation of certain and verifiable facts. 
The last and the most general of all the positive sciences, 
according to Comte, was social physics, a new science, 
which he was the first to call by its name—sociology. 
Herbert Spencer adopted the name and much of the teach- 
ing of Comte about the new science. He tells us that “ His 
{Comte’s] mode of contemplating the facts was truly 
philosophical. Containing, along with special views not 
to be admitted, many thoughts that are true as well as 
large and suggestive, the introductory chapters to his 
Sociology show a breadth and depth of conception beyond 
any previously reached. Apart from the tenability of his 
sociological doctrines, his way of conceiving social 
phenomena was superior to all previous ways.” 

However, as Comte lived in pre-Darwinian days, the 
dogma of fixity of species to which he adhered kept his 
conceptions of individual and social change within limits 
much too narrow, says Spencer. Then he adds: “ Nor did 
he arrive at that conception of the Social Science which 
alone affiliates it upon the simpler sciences—the conception 
of it as an account of the most complex form of that con- 
tinuous redistribution of matter and motion which is going 
on universally. Only when it is seen that the transfor- 
mations passed through during the growth, maturity, and 
decay of a society, conform to the same principles as do 
the transformations passed through by aggregates of all 
orders, inorganic and organic—only when it is seen that 
the process is in all cases similarly determined by forces, 
and is not scientifically interpreted until it is expressed 
in terms of those forces—only then is there reached the 
conception of Sociology as a science, in the full meaning 
of the word.” 

There we have, stated in plain, bald language, the 
fundamental postulate of modern sociology. All that man 
is or does, whether individually or in society, is the result 


1The Study of Sociology, p. 325. 
2 The Study of Sociology, p. 825. 
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of the necessary transformations of matter and motion. 
When the Greeks fought at Marathon and when Bismarck 
dispatched the Ems telegram which precipitated the 
Franco-German war, their actions were as inevitably deter- 
mined by the forces of nature as are the waters which 
flow over Niagara. The different forms which human 
society assumes, the various constitutions and laws under 
which men live, their religious, political, and social ideas 
are as truly the necessary product of the evolution of 
matter and force, as are the various forms into which 
matter crystallizes. There is no science of society in the 
strict sense unless its phenomena are interpreted in the 
light of this fundamental postulate. That is why the 
labours of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and other philosophers 
of antiquity who wrote works on the State, are dismissed 
as pre-scientific, and as scarcely worthy of notice. St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and the other schoolmen, 
are not thought worthy even of being mentioned in an 
historical survey of writers on sociology. The situation 
is sufficiently remarkable, and would hardly be credited 
by one who had not read the authors in question. It is 
also of great importance, for it is already beginning to 

roduce its inevitable effects in several directions. Mr. 

ester F. Ward, in his Applied Sociology, published in 
1906, calls attention to one important result. He writes: 
“On the part of scientific men the study of evolution in 
general, and social evolution in particular, has given rise 
to a sort of scientific pessimism. . . . The latest teach- 
ings of modern science have thus thrown a sort of pall over 
the human mind and introduced a new philosophy—a 
philosophy of despair, it may be called, because it robs its 
adherents of all hope in any conscious alteration of the 
course of nature with respect to man, and denies the 
efficacy of effort.” 

Another important result is the support which this 
materialistic doctrine of society gives to the principles of 
socialism. Marx and his followers made great use of the 
doctrine. 

I have no intention of undertaking here a refutation of 
this materialistic conception of the universe. The impor- 
tant thing to notice is that it is taken for granted in modern 


1 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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sociology, and that no other philosophy of the world is 
accepted as scientific. In spite of the testimony of Lord 
Kelvin and many other scientists of the highest standing, 
the action of a Creator is quietly ignored. To bring in 
the action of a supernatural Being is to revert to the 
infancy of human speculation. As I have said, the extent 
to which this materialistic explanation of society has been 
carried would hardly be credited by one who had not read 
the authors in question. In some of them the doctrine is 
more or less veiled, but in others it is set forth with 
unblushing frankness. It will be worth while to take a 
few representative writers on sociology and allow them to 
expound the principles of the science as far as possible in 
their own words. 

And, first of all, I will quote a few passages to show that 
I am doing modern sociology no injustice when I say that 
it has been monopolised and developed by writers who are 
not only evolutionists, but upholders of the mechanical 
theory of evolution. 

Mr. F. H. Giddings writes : “Since Comte, sociology has 
been developed mainly by men who have felt the full force 
of an impulse that has revolutionized scientific thinking 
for all time to come. The evolutionist explanation of the 
natural world has made its way into every department of 
knowledge. The law of natural selection and the concep- 
tion of life as a process of adjustment of the organism to 
its environment have become the core of the biology and 
the psychology of to-day. It was inevitable that the 
evolutionary philosophy should be extended to embrace the 
social phenomena of human life. The science that had 
traced life from protoplasm to man could not stop with 
explanations of his internal constitution. It must take 
cognizance of his manifold external relations, of the 
ethnical groups of the natural societies of men, and of all 
the phenomena that they exhibit, and enquire whether 
these things also are not products of the universal evolu- 
tion. . . . On evolutional lines then, and through the 
labours of evolutionist thinkers, modern sociology has 
taken shape. It is an interpretation of human society in 
terms of natural causation. It refuses to look upon 
humanity as outside of the cosmic process, and as a law 
unto itself. Sociology is an attempt to account for the 
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origin, growth, structure, and activities of society by the 
operation of physical, vital, and psychical causes, working 
together in a process of evolution.” * 

The distinction made here between physical, vital, and 
psychical causes must not blind us to the fact that accord- 
ing to the dominant school of sociologists all causes are 
fundamentally physical. As the same writer says in 
another place : “ Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic 
evolution. All social energy is transmuted physical 
energy. The conversion of physical into social energy is 
inevitable, and it necessarily occasions those orderly 
changes in groupings and a that constitute 
development. Or, if the statement may be made in slightly 
different terms, the original causes of social evolution are 
the processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in 
the integration of matter with the dissipation of motion, or 
in the integration of motion with the disintegration of 
matter.” * 

It follows from this that human societies are nothing 
but very complex machines, as Mr. Lester F. Ward ex- 
pressly affirms. “In general,” he says, “ it may be said that 
society as a whole, including all its structures and institu- 
tions, both general and special, constitutes a mechanism. 
The structures are not chaotic and haphazard, but sym- 
metrical and systematic. They conform to the universal 
law of evolution which creates the spheres of space and 
the adapted forms of organic life.” * 

This mechanical theory of society implies, of course, that 
there is no such thing as free will. This is admitted, and 
even insisted on, by the modern sociologist. Mr. Lester F. 
Ward writes: “Sociology, therefore, can only become a 
science when human events are recognized as’ phenomena. 
When we say that they are due to the actions of men, there 
lurks in the word actions the ghost of the old doctrine of 
free will, which in its primitive form asserts that anyone 
may either perform a given action or not, according as he 
may will. From this point of view it is not supposed that 
any event in human history needed to have occurred. If 
the man whose actions caused it had willed otherwise, it 


1The Principles of Sociology, p. 7. [1909.] 
2 Op. cit., pp. 363, 364. : 
3 Outlines of Sociology, p. 170. [1909.] 
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would not have occurred. That is, the old form of the 
doctrine of free will maintained that men might have 
willed otherwise than they did. It is not merely that they 
might have acted differently if they had willed to do so, 
but that they might have willed to act differently. If we 
substitute wish for will, as of course we may, since it is 
simply a peculiarity of the English language, that there 
are two words for the same thing which in other languages 
is expressed by the same word (volere, wollen, vouloir, etc.) 
the doctrine becomes that men might have wished to act 
otherwise than they did wish to act. This is a violation of 
the metaphysical axiom of contradiction, or, as Sir 
William Hamilton more correctly calls it, non-contradic- 
tion. That axiom is that a thing cannot both be and not be. 
In other words, the old-fashioned doctrine of free will 
assumes that men may act differently from what they do act 
irrespective of character and environment. If this were so, 
there could certainly be no science of action, no philosophy 
of history, no sociology. There would be no social 
phenomena, but only arbitrary actions due to no true 
cause, and all power of prevision or prediction would be 
wanting.”’ 

A German author, who wrote in the year of grace, 
1895, is quoted as the authority for this summary demoli- 
tion of the doctrine of free will. No comment is called for. 

Mr. B. Kidd agrees that the sociological process is in- 
voluntary and necessary.” 

Whether society should be called an organism, and of 
what kind, is largely a question of terminology. Spencer 
held that it is an organism of a very real kind. “ Meta- 
phors,” he says, “are here more than metaphors in the 
ordinary sense. They are devices of speech hit upon to 
suggest a truth at first dimly perceived, but which grows 
clearer the more carefully the evidence is examined. That 
there is a real analogy between an individual organism and 
a social organism, becomes undeniable on observing that 
certain necessities determining structure are common to 
both.” * In other works he developed this idea and traced 


1 Pure Sociology, p. 57. [1909.] 
2 Social Evolution, p. 41. 
3 The Study of Sociology, p. 326. 
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the analogy in minute detail and with much ingenuity.’ 
Mr. Giddings seems doubtful as to whether society should 
be called an organism atall. At any rate, he says, it is not 
a physical, but a psychical organism essentially, with a 
physical basis. Mr. Lester F. Ward admits that it is an 
organism, but one of a low and undeveloped type. He 
writes : “ On any ‘social organism’ theory government must 
be regarded as the brain or organ of consciousness of 
society, and the small amount of ‘ brains’ shown by govern- 
ment is simply in confirmation of the conclusion reached in 
another chapter that society represents an organism of low 
degree.” * 

Whatever they may say about the question of termin- 
ology, the representative sociologists of this school agree 
that society is a product of the evolution of natural forces. 
These natural forces as productive of society are called 
“social forces,” or “idea forces,” though they are merely 
transformations of the one physical force which permeates 
the universe. They are sometimes called psychical, voli- 
tional, mental, and these terms might lead the unwary 
reader to think that a spiritual explanation of society was 
mixed with the mechanical. This would be to misunder- 
stand the doctrine altogether. It is obvious that what is 
called intelligence and affection play a large part in pro- 
ducing social phenomena; but according to the writers 
whose views we are expounding, both intelligence and affec- 
tion are merely the manifestations of a very complex 
mechanism which is the evolutionary product of physical 
and chemical forces. On this point the modern sociologist 
has quite made up his mind. Mr. Giddings says: “ The 
real question is not on the existence or the importance of 
volitional and of distinctively sociological causes. It is 
whether these are underived from simpler phenomena than 
themselves, and are undetermined by processes of the 
physical and organic world. To this question the answer 
of sociology is an unqualified negative. Sociology is a pro- 
duct of those new conceptions of nature—natural causation 
and natural law—that have grown up in scientific minds 
in connection with doctrines of evolution and the conser- 
vation of energy. . . . . Therefore, while affirming 

1 Principles of Sociology, 1., pt. ii., c. 2; Essays, I1., 148. 

2 Outlines of Sociology, p. 268. 
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the reality of sociological forces that are distinctly different 
from merely biological, and from merely physical forces, 
the sociologist is careful to add that they are different only 
as products are different from factors, only as protoplasm 
is different from certain quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon; only as an organism and its co- 
ordinated activities are different from a group of nucleated 
cells having activities that are unrelated.” 

The course of the evolution of social forces into the 
complex phenomena exhibited by human society has been 
worked out in great detail by Mr. Lester F. Ward in several 
of his works. He classifies the social forces into those 
that seek pleasure, avoid pain, the sexual and amative 
desires, the parental and consanguineal affections, the 
esthetic, emotional or moral, and intellectual forces. 
These forces generate, preserve, and elevate society, and 
how they themselves are derived from original physical 
forces is explained in this way. 

The appetites or passions are the genetic source of all 
man’s whe faculties, the seat of all psychic power, the 
basis of any true science of mind and of sociology. Appe- 
tite or desire is a true vis a tergo, and acts by impact like 
any other physical and efficient cause. Thus an empty 
stomach necessarily impels the sentient being to seek the 
satisfaction of repletion. Satisfied desire causes pleasure, 
whose opposite is pain. Pleasure is good, it leads to an 
increase of life; pain is evil and leads to extinction. 
While all creatures seek their good, or the satisfaction 
of their wants, natural selection eliminates those which are 
not in conformity with the conditions of existence, and 
develops those that are in conformity with them. These 
principles are verified throughout all non-rational nature, 
and their application to the problems of sociology is 
obvious.” 

The chief difficulty arises in the explanation of the 
evolution of intellect. It may be admitted, says Mr. Ward, 
that as yet this is unknown. The following theory is 
offered as an hypothetical explanation of the matter. 
Intellect is not a force but a directing agency. It arose in 
this way. External objects register their impressions on 

!The Principles of Sociology, p. 416 ff. 

? Outlines of Sociology, p. 143 ff. 
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the sentient organs, and the gradual accumulation of a mass 
of such impressions and their simultaneously felt presence 
render it possible to make comparisons and recognize dif- 
ferences and samenesses. Thus arises the intellectual 
process which is a perception of relations. Intellect thus 
enables the rational creature to perceive what will satisfy 
its wants, and if it cannot attain the satisfaction of those 
wants directly, it can perceive what means may be taken 
towards their satisfaction indirectly. Intellect can thus 
switch off the movement caused by desire of the end, and 
direct it to the attainment of the means by which the end 
may be finally secured. The evolution of this wonderful 
power of reason in man has given him command of the 
forces of organic and inorganic nature which he can use 
for the attainment of his ends. It has thus been the cause 
of his wonderful progress and of all the civilization to 
which he has attained.’ 

Although my purpose in this paper is to show what 
modern sociology is rather than to attempt its refutation, 
I cannot refrain from making a few criticisms of the 
system. We have seen that nothing but matter and motion 
are postulated in order to explain the phenomena of 
sociology, and in fact everything else. When evolution 
begins motion is regarded as hitting out blindly in all 
directions. If it happens that one of these pulses of 
matter in some way secures an advantage over others 
which tends to its preservation and development, an 
upward stage in evolution has taken place. It was thus 
that the faculties of sensation and of intellect were evolved. 
To quote Mr. Lester F. Ward : “ There is no true economy 
in the operation of the law of nature. It is a sort of 
trial-and-error process and involves enormous waste. I 
have endeavoured to formulate what may be called the law 
of biologic economics, with the result that while every 
creation of organic nature has within it the possibility 
of success, that success is only secured through the multi- 
plication of chances. . . . This saves the expense of 
trying to go in all the impossible directions with the 
resultant failure. Yet this last is nature’s method. Not 
only must we conceive the effort as proceeding from the 
centre of a circle, but we must usually conceive it as 


1 Outlines of Sociology, p. 240 ff. 
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proceeding from the centre of a sphere.”’ On another 
page of the same book Mr. Ward says :—“It must be 
remembered that the intellect or telic power was developed 
as an aid to the will for the better satisfaction of desire. 
But for its value as such it could not have come into 
existence under the biologic law of advantage | Mr. Ward’s 
term for natural selection]. It is as much a product of 
that law as any useful organ in an animal or a plant.” 

So that after all Democritus and Lucretius were right 
substantially; this orderly world is the resultant of a 
fortuitous concourse of forces, if not of atoms. Chance 
has presided at all the steps that have been taken in the 
upward progress, and it rules the world. The latest phase 
of philosophy is a recurrence to that with which it began. 
It is true that Mr. Ward affirms that when reason 
appeared on the scene the primordial process of evolution 
was reversed. Up to rational man the environment had 
moulded the course of development; when rational man 
appeared, he began to mould his environment to suit his 
needs and tastes. This is true; it shows how difficult it 
is for philosophy to stifle common sense; but Mr. Ward 
asserts it at the expense of consistency, for it is out of 
harmony with his system. If man is himself a bundle 
of physical and necessary forces, his whole activity is 
merely the activity of those forces; every thought, word, 
and action is the necessary outcome of their interaction. 
There is no room for and no possibility of a conflict 
between the forces of mind and those of nature. Other 
writers of the same school are much more logical than Mr. 
Ward. We may quote M. Durkheim, one of the best- 
known members of the school on the continent. This 
author writes: “La civilisation est elle-méme une 
conséquence nécessaire des changements qui se produisent 
dans le volume et dans la densité des sociétés. Si la science, 
Yart, lactivité économique se developpent, c'est par suite 
d’une nécessité qui s’impose aux hommes; c’est qu’il n’y a 
pas pour eux d’autre maniére de vivre dans les conditions 
nouvelles ot ils sont placés. Du moment que la nombre 
des individus entre lesquels des relations sociales sont 
établies est plus considerable, ils ne peuvent se maintenir 

1 Outlines, p. 254. 

* Outlines, p. 247. 
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que sjils se spécialisent davantage, travaillent davantage, 
surexcitent leurs facultés; et de cette stimulation générale 
résulte inévitablement un plus haut degré de culture. De 
ce point de vue, la civilisation apparait donc, non comme 
un but qui meut les peuples par l’attrait qu’il exerce sur 
eux, non comme un bien, entrevu et désiré par avance, 
dont ils cherchent a s’assurer par tous les moyens la part 
la plus large possible, mais comme Ileffet d'une cause, 
comme la résultante nécessaire d’un état donné. Ce n’est 
pas le pole vers lequel s’oriente le développement historique 
et dont les hommes cherchent 4 se rapprocher pour étre 
plus heureux ou meilleurs; car ni le bonheur, ni la moralité 
ne s’accroissent nécessairement avec l’intensité de la vie. 
Ils marchent parce qu’il faut marcher, et ce qui détermine 
la vitesse de cette marche, c’est la pression plus ou moins 
forte — exercent les uns sur les autres, suivant qu’ils 
sont plus ou moins nombreux.” 

Even more serious difficulties than a recurrence to a 
fortuitous concourse of forces are caused by the mechanical 
explanation of the gradations existing among creatures. 
As according to that theory all creatures are but different 
manifestations of the one universal and physical force, it 
follows that life, sensations, and intellect are nothing 
but different forms of motion among particles of 
matter. This, as we have seen, is not only admitted 
but insisted on, by the writers under review. It is 
admitted that the actions which we call vital, sensi- 
tive, and intellectual, are altogether different from, 
and in many ways opposed to, the actions of merely 
ee forces. It is admitted that life has never been 

nown to originate from merely physical forces, and that 
all attempts to produce it have failed absolutely. And 
yet mechanical evolutionists obstinately cling to their 
dogma. It has been so, because it must have been so, on 
the principles of evolution. To state the argument in 
Mr. Spencer’s words : “If there has been Evolution, that 
form of it here distinguished as super-organic must have 
arisen by insensible steps out of the organic.”” To help 
out the lameness of the argument, Mr. Ward appeals to 
what he calls scientific faith. “The theory of units,” he 

1 De la Division du Travail Social, p. 327. 

2 Principles of Sociology, L., p. 4. 
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says, “is applicable to every true science in proportion as 
it can be reduced to exact measurement. In mechanics, 
astronomy, and physics the phenomena can, for the most 
part, be thus reduced, but in the more complex sciences, 
at least in their present state, this can be done only to a 
limited extent. It must not, however, be inferred from 
this that exact laws do not prevail in these domains. 
They are as rigid here as in the simpler ones, and the only 
imperfection is in our knowledge of them. The acceptance 
of this statement is what constitutes scientific faith. Those 
who do not accept it and doubt the uniformity and invaria- 
bility of na law in the fields of life, mind, and human 
action, simply lack faith in the order of the universe.”* 
On a subsequent page the same author says: “In the 
advanced stages of human development when intellectual 
and moral influences have entered the field the case is still 
more complicated, but even then, if there is a social science, 
what I have characterized as scientific faith, when it is 
fully developed, does not permit any doubt to come in and 
qualify in the least the universal low, and we must say, 
with Immanuel Kant, that if we could investigate all the 
phenomena of man’s volition to the bottom, there would 
not be a single human act which we could not with cer- 
tainty predict and recognize as necessarily proceeding 
from its antecedent conditions.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out how entirely 
unscientific this position is. Ridicule is poured on the 
old philosophy and theology because, as it is asserted, they 
appealed to unproved and unverifiable dogmas. But here 
we have scientists appealing to faith, to unproved and 
unverifiable dogmas to explain not what is mysterious, but 
facts which are absolutely opposed to the explanation. 

In the meantime great and irreparable harm is being 
done in the field of practical conduct. The authors whose 
teaching we are criticizing, maintain that religion and 
codes of morals have been invented by society in order to 
put a check on individualistic and destructive tendencies. 
It was necessary to cheat people into being self-restrained 
for the benefit of the race. But what influence are such 
lying checks likely to exercise when the deception has been 


1 Outlines of Sociology, p. 141. 
* Outlines, p. 150, 
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discovered? Indeed, Mr. Ward himself openly abandons 
those old-world devices. He preaches the new gospel in 
this wise : “ But most important of all is the growing sense 
of good which equally characterizes the progress of intelli- 
gence. Not merely does man more and more value life and 
shrink from pain, but he progressively enhances his 
estimate of enjoyment, and properly so. This is to him 
the only good, and having been developed as a correlate of 
function it is safe in the long run to trust it as the expres- 
sion also of universal or cosmical good—or, if any prefer, 
of divine good. It has served this purpose well thus far, 
and upon those who deny it this function rests the burden 
of proof. What nes, concerns the sociologist is the 
fact that with the development of the race more and more 
attention has been devoted to attaining the satisfactions of 
life, until these become in the most advanced societies the 
real if not the avowed ends of existence.”* 

So that Epicurus and the pig philosophy were right 
after all! The truth is that the loud-sounding pzeans 
about the utter change in man’s outlook that has been 
brought about by the theory of evolution have been much 
overdone. Even if the evolution theory as distinguished 
from the mechanical theory of the universe be accepted, 
it leaves the old and fundamental questions untouched and 
unsolved. The inevitable reaction is already setting in, 
and this is beginning to be recognised by the best thinkers 
of the day. Thus Professor W. R. Sorley writes: “It is 
obvious that, in mentioning these points, I am referring to 
matters of ancient as well as present controversy. On 
them I have no intention of dwelling, partly because the 
subject is so vast, but also because it is enough for me to 
have shown that the theory of evolution still leaves the 
question open. That theory has widened our view of the 
world and tended to unify our view of its history. But 
it was a mistake on Huxley’s part to make it claim the 
throne of the world of thought : it is not a philosophy, but 
a scientific generalization which leaves the questions of 
philosophy unanswered. Evolution is not the real 
claimant, but mechanism; throughout the ages mechanism 
has been a pretender to the throne, but a flaw has always 
been found in its title. I have argued that the flaw 


2 Outlines of Sociology, p. 158. 
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remains even after the promulgation of the evolution 
theory; and if authority were wanted to back the argu- 
ment, it might be found in words written by Darwin in 
the last year of his life, ‘ If we consider the whole universe, 
the mind refuses to look at it as the outcome of chance— 
that is, without design or purpose.’ ” * 

Something remains to be said on the use which the 
Socialists make of the doctrines of modern sociology, but 
this, together with the exposition of the views of the 
subjective school of sociologists, must be left for another 
article. 

T. Srater, S8.J., 
St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph. 


1 The Interpretation of Evolution, a paper read before the British 
Academy, Nov. 24, 1909. 
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Che Revolution in Portugal. 


THE assassination of King Carlos in February, 1908, and 
the recent revolution by which his son Manoel was driven 
from the throne, have brought prominently before the 
world the existence of the Portuguese nation. These are 
about the only facts in the history of that unfortunate 
country which are generally known or discussed. Yet 
there was a day when Portugal needed neither murder nor 
revolution to render it an important factor in the calcula- 
tions of the statesmen and rulers of Europe. Its home 
territory was indeed limited, but its limitations were 
amply compensated for by its position and by its coast line. 
It commands the East and the West and the shelter for 
shipping in the estuaries of the Tagus and the Douro 
confer immeasurable advantages both in peace and war. 
Once, too, it had a great colonial empire beyond the seas, 
and relying upon the wealth derived from its dependencies 
it could bid defiance to Spain, France, England, Holland 
or Germany. True it is that Portugal has fallen, but even 
to-day it is far from being such an insignificant factor in 
European politics as many people seem to imagine. Its 
home population is certainly small. Even if the Azores and 
Maderia are reckoned, the total inhabitants do not number 
five and a half millions. But, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered it holds sway over nine million people in 
its colonies situated in Africa and Asia, po that if 
colonial expansion be alone regarded, Portugal might well 


. claim the third place among the great powers of Europe. 


Of the home population, it may be useful to remark, only 
4,491 are Protestants, 481 Jews and the rest belong, at 
least nominally, to the Catholic fold. 

Seldom has a royal house fallen so ingloriously as did 
the House of Braganza. Louis Philippe was undoubtedly 
kicked out of France almost as contemptuously as Manoel 
II., but then Louis Philippe was merely an upstart bur- 
thened rather than nat by the traditions of his 
family, and foisted upon France only for want of any better 
claimant. The Braganzas, on the other hand, had centuries 
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behind them as rulers of Portugal. John IV., the first 
ruler of the line of Braganza, has always been regarded 
by his countrymen as the saviour of Portugal. Nor is it 
any wonder that he should receive such a title. Portugal 
had been for sixty years—“the sixty years’ captivity "— 
under the yoke of Spain. Philip II. of Spain claimed the 
crown as the rightful heir on the death of the Cardinal- 
King Henry (1578), the last of the house of Avis. His claim 
was not well founded, but bribery atoned for the defects of 
his title, and the Cortes accepted his rule. The heart of 
Portugal was, however, sound. The people, proud of their 
great national traditions, could never submit willingly to 
the rule of a foreigner. They bided their time till a favour- 
able opportunity should arise for driving out the repre- 
sentatives of Spain. In 1640 the position of affairs in 
Spain itself and its international relations with France. 
Holland and England inspired the friends of Portugal 
with hope. A conspiracy was formed; a revolution broke 
out, and the Duke of Braganza was proclaimed king under 
the title of John IV. As the grandson of Catherine of 
Braganza, the rightful heir to the throne on the death of 
Cardinal Henry, his claim to rule was not based merely on 
the success of a revolution, though it is interesting to note 
that by a revolution the Braganzas secured the throne just 
as by a revolution they have been dispossessed. But how 
different the course of events in December, 1640, and in 
October, 1910! 

Since 1640 the family of Braganza has ruled in Portugal. 
It had its triumphs, but it had also its reverses. Once 
during the Napoleonic invasion of Portugal the king was 
obliged to escape on an English war vessel to Brazil, and 
for fifteen years he remained in colonial exile. When he 
returned it was only to find that the liberal party had 
gained the upper hand, and that if he wished to retain 
the crown he must accept a constitution. On his death 
civil war broke out between his sons, Dom Pedro, the 
representative of Liberalism and Freemasonry, and Dom 
Migoel, backed by the Conservatives and the Catholics. 
After a bloody civil war, Dom Migoel was expelled from 
Portugal, but many years elapsed before a settled govern- 
ment could be established. The country was ruled by 
pronunciamentos rather than by constitutions, yet at no 
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time was republicanism a strong element in Portuguese 
politics. It was only when the empire was overthrown 
and a republic established in Brazil (1889) that monarchial 
rule was seriously threatened in Portugal. 

Unfortunately the royalist party or rather parties— 
for they were divided into several groups—made little 
attempt to stem the rising tide of republicanism, which, in 
a country situated as Portugal, was closely allied with 
anarchism. On the contrary, it adopted the best possible 
means to pave the way for a republic. The two principal 
factions, the Progressistas and the Regeneradores, assumed 
office in regular rotation in order to enrich themselves at 
the public expense. Their whole anxiety was to secure 
plunder regardless alike of the welfare of the country and 
of the king. As a result, the financial affairs of Portugal 
have been for years in a deplorable condition. In spite 
of the heavy taxes by which industry, agriculture and 
commerce were hampered, the Treasury accounts invariably 
showed a balance on the wrong side, and the country was 
face to face with national bankruptcy. King Carlos, 
determined to put an end to this wholesale peculation, 
suspended the constitution, and appointed Senhor Franco 
dictator. His intentions were good and his policy was 
undoubtedly the best for Portugal in the circumstances. 
But it put a good weapon into the hands of the anti- 
royalist party, and led to the dreadful crime of February, 
1908, when King Carlos and his eldest son were murdered 
in the streets of Lisbon. The republicans made no secret 
of their sympathy with the murderer, and even the 
royalist journals of the capital had not the courage to 
condemn it. The Catholic paper, Portugal, was the only 
one that during the week following the crime dared to 
denounce it. For this act its owners and supporters were 
obliged to pay dearly during the stormy scenes of the 
October revolution. 

Manoel TI. succeeded on the death of his father and 
brother. He was then only a boy of eighteen years, without 
training and experience, and, what was worse, without 
loyal friends upon whom he might rely. He sought to 
strenethen his position by kindness rather than by severity. 
No reprisals were attempted against the republican party. 
The dictatorship was abolished, the constitution restored, 
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and the old system of “ rotavism” was soon in full swing. 

Naturally enough the popular discontent was by no means 

allayed, and the king took the fatal step of allying himself 

with the liberal and anti-clerical party. is appoint- 

ment of Teixeira de Souza as prime minister disgusted the 
royalists and divided the royalist and catholic votes at 
the elections in August. Some voted with the royalists 
and conservatives, some with the party of the prime 
minister, and, as a consequence, all the seats in Lisbon 
were captured by the republicans. Once the municipality 
and parliamentary representation of the capital were in the 
hands of the anti-monarchial parties, it was felt on all 
sides that the long-dreaded revolution was at hand. The 
king sought to avert the danger by pursuing an anti- 
clerical policy, as was evident by his decree for closing the 
Jesuit house in the Rua de Quelhas, but in reality he was 
only alienating his friends and hastening his own down- 
fall. 

He was merely playing into the hands of his worst 
enemies. His prime minister, upon whom he relied, 
was acting the part of a cowardly traitor. Had it 
not been for the declarations of the revolutionary party 
as well as his own admissions, one might have been 
inclined to attribute the blunders of Teixeira de Souza to 
stupidity rather than to disloyalty. But as it is there can 
be hardly a shadow of doubt that the prime minister acted 
in collusion with the republican party. Arms were con- 
veyed publicly into the city in large quantities. The 
secret societies, notably the freemason society, and the 
Corbonaria Portugueza, were introduced into the army 
and navy. It is now admitted on all sides that the loyalty 
of most of the officers who joined the republic was already 
sapped by the freemason lodges, whilst most of the dis- 
loyal troops belonged to the Corbonaria. The latter is a 
secret society, corresponding exactly with the Carboneira 
of Italy, and dates from the early days of the last century. 
It is part of the legacy left to Portugal by the anti-religious 
and revolutionary clubs of the Revolution and Napoleonic 
régime. 

‘When all preparations had been carefully completed, the 
signal was given that the rising should begin. The 
national guards, amongst whom neither freemasons nor 
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Carbonarios could gain a footing, remained loyal to 
their king and offered a desperate resistance to the revo- 
lutionaries in the streets of Lisbon. Only two of the 
regiments of the line were willing to join the revolution, 
while even amongst the soldiers of the fleet a very large 
proportion resisted the blandishments of the secret societies. 
But the loyal troops had nobody to give them a lead or to 
put forward a plan of defence. They were deserted by 
their officers.’ The young king was in the royal palace 
which was being shelled by some of the war vessels in the 
Tagus. He was deserted by the prime minister, by the 
members of his cabinet, and by his old royalist friends 
whom his coquetting with liberalism had offended. Not 
even by means of telephonic communications could he get 
into touch with Teixeira de Souza. Had the premier and 
the ministers been by his side to advise him, and had he 
eee himself at the head of the loyal troops gallantly 
ighting for him in Lisbon, the House of Braganza might 
still be reigning in Portugal. Or if such a step had been 
deemed too risky, had he been advised to retreat towards 
Oporto and to call upon the loyal troops and civilians to 
rally to his defence, the result would have been at least 
doubtful. But, deserted by his advisers and his friends, 
he allowed himself to be swayed by the frantic counsels of 
his mother, and made his escape on the royal yacht to 
Gibraltar. He ran away without a struggle, and in the 
circumstance he can hardly be blamed, though it is to be 
feared that his flight has sealed the fate of monarchy in 
Portugal. 

But why, it may be asked, did the revolution in Portugal 
assume such an anti-religious character? Why did those 
who felt themselves obliged to make war on the Crown 
turn aside from their main purpose to attack defenceless 
nuns and the members of the religious societies, notably the 
Jesuits! Is religion dead amongst the masses of the 
Portuguese people seeing that no voice was raised in pro- 
test against outrages and profanations that were calculated 
to shock the feelings of anyone who is imbued with even a 
shred of the spirit of Christianity ? 

Before replying at length to such questions, it might be 
well to point out that in the early stages of nearly all revolu- 
tions the worst and most violent elements come on top. 
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They assert themselves when moderate men are inclined 
to keep back, and in the frenzy of popular excitement the 
loudest talker and the most extreme are sure to be sup- 
ported by the mob. Where is the revolution that has 
taken place in Europe during the last one hundred and 
twenty years where mob rule and irreligion did not go 
hand-in-hand# In France? Recall for a moment the 
scenes of 1789, of 1830, of 1848, and last, and worst of all, 
1871, when the Commune held sway in the streets of Paris. 
In Spain? Turn for a moment to the progress of the 
revolution in 1808, in 1820, and in 1868. Who can forget 
the war against religion which was carried on in Italy 
during the popular outbursts that led to the formation of 
a United Kingdom, in. the German States during the 
risings of 1848, and in Austria at the same period? Even 
in Belgium in 1830, although the movement against Holland 
was inspired as much by religious as by political motives, 
and even though many of the clergy strongly supported 
the rebellion, were not the Catholics practically excluded 
at first from the provisional government? In Ireland and 
Poland, it is true, the popular uprisings did not assume, 
as a rule, an anti-religious character, but in both these 
cases the explanation is obvious to any thinking man. Both 
countries had practically been saved from the wave of 
rationalism and irreligion during the eighteenth century, 
and in both countries the struggle was for faith as well as 
for fatherland. 

But to return to Portugal. The anti-religious outbreak 
in Portugal, or rather in Lisbon, cannot be explained 
completely as an outburst of misguided popular fury which 
is likely to disappear as suddenly as it was enkindled. 
The complete explanation is rather to be sought in the 
entire modern development of Portuguese history. 
Rationalism and scepticism dealt a terrible blow to religion 
throughout Europe during the last fifty years of the 
eighteenth century. Even where it did not overturn Chris- 
tianity, it gave rise to a species of religious liberalism 
which was closely allied to rationalism. In France and Italy 
it appeared under the guise of Gallicanism, in Germany and 
Austria it might be discerned under the mantle of 
Febronanism Josephism, and the Aufklariing movement; in 
England it showed itself in the deliberations of the 
Catholic Board, and even in Ireland we are not so sure 
that the careful historian could not detect its presence. 
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France was the centre from which the anti-Christian 
literature was disseminated over Europe, and few countries 
were better prepared for the reception of the poison than 
Portugal. Emmanuel I. then directed the fortunes of 
this kingdom. He was a good ruler so far as the material 
interests of his country where concerned, but, like his great 
contemporary, Joseph II., he was determined to liberalise 
religion, or, in other words, to reduce the Church to the 
position of a State department. He was ably seconded in 
this work by his prime minister, Pombal, who, in his 
anxiety for the success of the campaign, took measures to 
encourage the spread of the writings of Voltaire and of 
his disciples, the French school. The university of 
Coimbra became the centre from which the anti-religious 
war was carried on in Portuguese territory. Freemason 
lodges were formed in the great cities with the approbation 
or at least the connivance of the government; and even the 
Inquisition was turned into a machine for the oppression 
of the defenders of the Church. The Jesuits were seized 
and deported out of the country. As a result of these 
measures the higher and middle classes were corrupted, 
the wells of education were poisoned, many of the clersy 
were deeply affected by the prevailing spirit of unbelief, 
and not a few of them were to be found among the ranks 
of the freemasons. The explanation of this curious 
phenomenon is to be found in the fact that many of the 
clerical students made their professional course in the 
university of Coimbra, where it is to be feared that the 
theological professors appointed by the government were 
not always free from the gravest suspicion. 

Hence the middle classes, the professional men, the 
journalists, poets, writers and military officers were hostile 
to religion and remained hostile. In the subsequent 
struggles for liberty and for a constitution, these are the 
men who took the lead and who directed the campaign 
- against both altar and throne. On account of the close 
connection between Church and State, a connection which 
resulted from the enslavement of religion rather than from 
any natural harmony, the Church was associated with the 
enemies of popular liberty, and the demagogues were 
to declare that as religion and absolutism had formed 
a coalition, so, too, the forces of liberty and irreligion 
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must be induced to combine. How could the ignorant 
and starving mobs of Lisbon and Oporto be supposed to 
understand the fallacy which underlay the war-cry of their 
trusted leaders ¢ 

This opposition between liberty and religion was further 
intensified during the disastrous civil war that followed 
upon the death of John VI. (1825). His eldest son, Dom 
Pedro, having become Emperor of Brazil, Dom Migoel 
claimed the throne. The infant daughter of Dom Pedro 
had, however, many supporters, and her father hastened 
from Brazil to defend her cause. Migoel was an enemy 
of liberalism and of the new constitution, and an upholder 
of the old régime. He was an earnest Catholic and had 
already proved his loyalty to his faith. Dom Pedro was, 
on the other hand, an ally of the liberals and of the free- 
masons. No wonder then that the clergy of Portugal 
almost to a man rallied to the support of Migoel, while 
the anti-religious party with a corresponding unanimity 

laced themselves under the banner of his rival. England, 

rance and — supported Dom Pedro, and though the 
majority of the nation was beyond doubt on the side of 
Migoel, he was driven out of Portugal, and his supporters 
were at the mercy of his victorious opponent. 

In retaliation for the part played by the ecclesiastics 
during the civil war, the ecclesiastical property was 
seized, the religious orders of both sexes suppressed, the 
seminaries closed, and the appointments to bishoprics 
declared null and void. Various attempts were made at 
different times to arrange a concordat for the settlement 
of the religious affairs of Portugal, but these were never 
crowned with success, and, as a consequence, the interests 
of religion in Portugal have been at the mercy of each 
successive government. In the old days, when the 
sovereigns of Portugal were devoted Catholics, and when 
they were using their power and their wealth to spread 
Christianity amongst the pagan races of South America 
and India, they wielded, and were permitted by the Holy 
See to wield, a very large influence in the ecclesiastical 
appointments in Portugal. Unfortunately when these con- 
cessions were made no one seemed to have foreseen that a 
day might come when the rulers of Portugal might grow 
cold in the faith, and that they might cling to the 
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ecclesiastical patronage to the detriment of the Church. 
The bishops of Portugal were, and are for all practical 
purposes, the nominees of the Crown, and as a body, they 
have generally shown themselves more zealous for royalty 
than for religion. There may not have been many 
positively unworthy men among them, but there was no 
man endowed with courage and zeal for religion sufficient 
to nerve him to break the shackles which bound the Church 
and to take the risk of serving God rather than princes. 
One does not like to say more on such a subject, but when 
the history of the Church in Portugal during the nineteenth 
century is written, the cowardice of the Portuguese 
bishops and their disregard on not a few occasions of the 
warnings from Rome will receive the condemnation that 
they richly deserve. 

But even though the bishops had been anxious to reform 
abuses among the clergy, as the law stands at present they 
had not the power. They could take no corrective action 
against offenders without getting the permission of 
ministers who were not seldom well-known freemasons, 
or without running the risk of having their decisions set 
at defiance. They could make no appointments to parishes, 
and could not even hold the usual concursus for such offices 
until they had received the permission of the minister of 
worship. Even then, the bishop was empowered merely 
to transmit the results of the examination to the same 
official with whom the final selection rested. Is it any 
wonder then that in a country where the bishops themselves 
were nominated very often by freemason officials, and 
where the clergy were more anxious to please the minister 
of worship than the bishops, that the clergy of Portugal are 
not what their sacred office demands? or is it any wonder 
that religion has lost its hold upon many of the people? 

Besides, the education of the clergy must also be taken 
into consideration. The civil war already alluded to 
destroyed the seminaries, and, indeed, if truth be told, their 
destruction as such was not a serious loss. When the 
government supplied funds for their re-establishment it 
assumed complete control over the new institutions. It 
appointed the rector and professors, arranged the course 
of studies and discipline, selected the text books to be used 
in the different classes, watched over the examinations, and, 
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for aught we know, controlled to a large extent the “ order- 
list.” In 1883 the bishops complained that they were 
allowed no voice in the government of their seminaries, 
and the ministers modified their demands so as to give the 
bishops control over the strictly theological education of 
their future priests. But the students were bound to read 
their preliminary course in some of the godless state 
lyceums, most of which were hotbeds of irreligion if not 
of immorality. In many cases it is to be feared that the 
young seminarians left these colleges in no fit condition 
to enter upon a course of theology and asceticism, and the 
fact that since the revolution broke out large numbers of 
seminarians have deserted their studies in order to carry 
on a united campaign against revealed religion affords 
solid ground for our worst suspicions. 

But it is said that over 75 per cent. of the Portuguese 
natives, exclusive of children under six years of age, do not 
know the alphabet. The figures are quite accurate if the 
last census returns are reliable; but who is responsible for 
such deplorable national ignorance? Surely not the 
Church of Portugal, for the State long since reserved to 
itself complete control over the entire education of the 
country. In the primary schools, it is true, the teaching 
of the catechism was obligatory until the recent decree of 
the provisional government, but even in the teaching of 
the catechism and in the religious examinations the clergy 
were not allowed to interfere. When it is remembered 
that the teachers are very often recruited from families 
not remarkable for religion, and that they must pass 
through the normal schools which are the centres of 
socialism and irreligion, the value of the religious instruc- 
tion given in the primary schools can be properly adjudged. 
The truth is that it was worthless where it was not posi- 
tively dangerous, and a large percentage of the lower classes 
in the industrial centres grew up in ignorance of the 
principles of religion. These are the classes that were 
likely to be deceived by the harangues of discontented 
demagogues, and who were likely to fall an easy prey to 
the wiles of the anarchists, socialists, revolutionaries and 
Carbonarios. Amongst such people it is not education 
that the Church should fear. It is ignorance—ignorance 
which leads the masses to follow blindfolded the advice of 
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clever demagogues without exercising their own judgment 
on the merits of the dispute. The lyceums were without 
any religious teaching, but in reality their teachers were 
drawn from the universities, and were the declared enemies 
of the Church. The universities, and notably the university 
of Coimbra, were true to the traditions of the days of 
Pombal, except that in later times Positivism, the 
Positivism of Comte, seems to have been the form under 
which the poison was administered. The head of the 
provincial government, Dr. Theophilo Braga, was, it is 
interesting to note, a student of Coimbra. During his 
time there a writer of authority assures us that “a spirit 
of revolt against authority filled the air, and the leaders 
were infected by liberalism in religion, if they admitted 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and by a hazy revolu- 
tionary socialism in politics.” However that may be, 
certain it is that Theophilo Braga became a disciple of 
Comte during his student days at Coimbra, and has been 
since the chief exponent of Positivism in Portugal. 

Is it surprising then in these circumstances that anar- 
chists, socialists, and revolutionaries could find strong 
support amongst the mobs, especially of the larger cities ¢ 
Is it any wonder that the army of professors, journalists, 
poets, writers, lawyers, dreamers, agitators could stir up 
the ignorant crowd by their denunciations of the Church 
as the enemy of the people, the bulwark of tyranny, the 
ally of the capitalists, and the opponent of democracy? Is 
it any wonder that they could find thousands ready to listen 
and to lend a hand when they dazzled the crowds by vivid 
pictures of the new era of universal contentment when there 
would be no poverty, no police, no prison, no strikes, no 
taxes, no rent, no work, and when all could live happily on 
the wealth now owned by the Church and the religious 
orders? Is it strange that the mobs believed them when 
they dilated upon the riches of the monks and the nuns, and 
assailed these bodies as grabbers and as parasites primarily 
responsible for the decay of Portugal and its downfall 
amongst the nations of Europe? 

The position of the religious orders and societies was, 
at best, a very precarious one in modern Portugal. Most 
of them were driven out during or after the civil war, and 
those that were allowed to remain were not permitted to 
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receive novices. Hence, though the government tolerated 
their return principally on account of their services in the 
colonisation schemes, they were never recognised as legal 
corporations. The entire body of religious in Portugal 
numbered only 300 F pee and 500 nuns—a smaller pro- 
portion as compared with the total population than is to 
be found in Germany, England or the United States. 
They were devoted entirely to education or to the care of 
the sick and the orphans, and as a rule they carried out 
their work without mixing themselves up with domestic 
politics or parties. The Jesuits did, indeed, denounce the 
shocking assassination of King Carlos, and it is apparently 
for this crime that they were marked out for special 
punishment by the victorious 5 oy oe The Francis- 
cans were practically untouched ; but, from some things we 
have read, we are not so sure that they should not rather 
be ashamed than proud of this act of clemency. The 
religious bodies were not wealthy communities, but even 
though they were, the government has a more difficult job 
before it in appropriating their property than their leaders 
imagined. Their houses and lands were owned, as a rule, 
by laymen or by foreigners, and as such must be respected 
by the provisional government. 

It is too early to speculate upon the influence of the 
revolution upon the future of Portugal; but one thing may 
be said with safety, the condition of the Church cannot 
be worse under any government that is likely to be estab- 
lished. The decrees of Theophilo Braga and the crowd 
of dreamers and poets that now control Lisbon can have 
little effect, unless they are confirmed by the elections 
which, although delayed, must one day be held. Till the 
country has spoken, outsiders cannot speak with certainty. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 











Budaets—Parliamentary or Local— 
and Conscience. 


ACCORDING to the opinion of Dr. Crolly' there is no 
obligation in conscience to pay rates or taxes. For the 
Budget or other enactment gives an option between paying 
the tax and peacefully paying the fine that may be imposed 
as the result of having neglected to pay it. In other 
words, he is of opinion that the law or resolution that 
authorises the raising of the necessary revenue for carry- 
ing on the administration of the State or of a local public 
board is a purely penal one, and simply gives a right to the 
public officials to collect the tax, without imposing on the 
taxpayer any obligation of helping them to do so. As a 
result, no doubt, of the advocacy of this eminent theologian 
many of the clergy share the same belief; but, on the other 
hand, Father Tanquerey,” whose work on Moral Theology 
bears abundant evidence of his acquaintance with English 
laws, and English writers of all shades of opinion, holds 
that such impositions bind the conscience in strict justice 
and so carry with them the obligation of restitution : and 
he merely alludes to the milder view. And in this he is 
only following St. Liguori,’ who defined the same opinion 
to be “communissimam et probabiliorem.” 

So that theoretically, at any rate, the question cannot 
be regarded as settled, however safe and lawful it may be 
to adopt in practice Crolly’s opinion. Accordingly, it 
may be of interest to examine the principles from which 
the theologians derive their conflicting conclusions. 

Now, the obligation induced by the law or resolution 
concerned with the raising of public revenue may be con- 
ceived to be any one of the following four :—(a) An 
obligation in strict justice to pay the tax as soon as it is 
struck or as soon as the warrant is placed in the collector’s 
hands, and without waiting for any formal demand from 


' De Injuria et Restitutione, nn. 1001, sqq. 
2 De Justitia, nn. 591, sqq. 
® Theologia Moralis, 1. iii., nn, 615, sqq. 
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him; (5) an obligation, but only in obedience or legal 
justice, to pay with equal readiness; (c) an obligation, in 
either strict or legal justice, but which becomes urgent 
only when application has been made to the taxpayer; (d) 
an obligation to pay merely when the formal decision of a 
court compels one to do so. 

The first principle that the theologians lay down in 
elucidating this subject is that the State or local authority 
(with the sanction of the State) has the power or right to 
impose even the most stringent of these obligations, pro- 
vided the tax is reasonable and necessary. This point is 
proved by reference to our Lord’s words :—* Give to Cesar 
what is due to Cesar.” It follows also of necessity from 
the fact that men naturally enter into society, and not 
only into society on an extensive scale, such as the State, 
but also into smaller societies for their mutual help and 
convenience. And it is manifestly impossible that any 
stable organization could be maintained without regular 
expenditure, which will naturally be defrayed by those who 
enjoy the benefits it confers. The individual gets help and 
protection from the community, and so if the community 
wishes to enforce its rights to the full, the individual is 
conscientiously bound to pay for these advantages, with 
as little hesitation or compulsion as he discharges any 
ordinary debt that he has contracted. 

It is plain, however, that this gues while perfectly 
true in the days when individuals had the power to issue 
taxes entirely in their own hands, does not apply so fully 
in modern times, when this power is mostly vested in a 
large number, who are rarely or never unanimous about 
the justice or expediency of particular items in their 
budgets or estimates. If, for instance, a person owes a 
sum of money to a firm, and some of its members are 
willing to remit the debt, whereas others of them are not, 
it must be admitted that his obligation to pay is somewhat 
relaxed ; so, in the case of rates and taxes that are opposed 
by large minorities of those entitled to pass them, the power 
to exact them is proportionately weakened. 

In an absolute monarchy, or in a municipality under 
a similar form of government, the whole authority of the 
community is centred in an individual who may concen- 
trate it all in favour of his budget. Whereas in the case 


sere 
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of representative institutions, there is likely to be a 
difference of opinion either as to the justice of the budget 
in its entirety, or at any rate in regard to some of the 
individual taxes. 

The Budget of the Imperial Parliament for 1909-10, for 
instance, was eminently distasteful to the House of Lords; 
and it was opposed by a large minority in its final passing 
through the House of Commons; some even say that if it 
were considered purely on its merits, and apart from other 
items in the programme of the Government, it would not 
have commanded a majority at all. It seems very im- 
probable that the authors of any such contentious measure 
could have authority to bind the conscience, even if they 
were willing to exercise it. Nor do I think that the case 
is altered by the fact that the King is the head of the State, 
and that all laws, even financial ones, must have his 
approval, which perhaps more than outweighs any opposi- 
tion they may have met with in the lower estates of the 
realm. For in practice, at any rate, his sanction is a mere 
formality, and all real authority in such matters is without 
doubt vested in Parliament. 

So that in regard to measures of taxation, as well as in 
regard to other laws, it does not seem that Parliament has 
any power to impose an obligation in conscience unless 
there are comparatively few dissentients, and the mem- 
bers are Bren unanimous in their wish to impose it. 
For it would not be reasonable to expect that God would 
attach this high sanction to a law that has been passed 
by a narrow majority, some of whom even may have believed 
it injurious, but were led to support it for extraneous 
reasons. 

Such laws, consequently, are purely penal; that is, 
they impose no obligation until they have been enforced 
by the sentence of a court, and then they bind only because 
disobeying the sentence would mean a disturbance of 
public order, would be demoralising to the community, and 
perhaps would entail serious injury to the person against 
whom it has been pronounced.’ 


1This is Crolly’s conception of a penal law; I am aware that many, 
e.g., Lehmkuhl Casus i., n. 697, hold that the penal law itself obliges 
us in obedience either to carry out its provisions, or in the alternative 
to pay the penalty. In the view taken above its sole binding power 
comes from the judicial decision that enforces it. 
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But, on the other hand, laws that are carried with 
practical unanimity and with a chorus of praise from all 
parties, would seem to be the outcome of the thorough 
exercise of the power of the State, and.so to carry with 
them an obligation even in the internal forum for those 
whose actions they are supposed to regulate. The 
Children Act may be mentioned as an instance of such 
legislation in recent times. 

It is only then in the rare event of its proposals securing 
general acceptance that the taxing authority has this very 
extensive power attributed to it by the theologians. 

Moreover, in order that such plenary power be validly 
exercised, in addition to the intention on the part of the 
State to exert its full authority, the moralists require 
certain conditions as indispensably necessary. These are 
chiefly :—That the budget, taken as a whole, be not 
exorbitant or oppressive, but in harmony with the national 
needs and resources; and that the burden of taxation be 
divided in fair proportion among the different members 
of the community. 

Accordingly, - i say that an individual is bound to pay 
only post sententiam if he has satisfied himself that the 
budget is an extravagant one, or even if he has a well- 
founded suspicion that it is so." But it is difficult to see how 
the average member of society can be justified in arriving 
at such a conclusion. The amount, for instance, that a 
nation must expend on naval and military equipment is to 
be determined more or less by reference to the plans and 
preparations of foreign states. But the ordinary tax- 
— can have no access to the channels whereby 

nowledge of these matters is obtained ; and even if he had, 
he is entirely wanting in the expert training without 
which his judgment must be quite valueless. 

Of course it is perfectly plain to everyone that, looking 
at the civilized nations as a whole, the taxes imposed for 
these two services are extravagant and even monstrous. 
But if the requirements of any individual nation are con- 
sidered, it would be presumptuous for a person not 
specially versed in these questions to say that the pre- 
paredness or hostile intentions of its neighbours do not 

1 De Lugo, de justitia, d. 36, n. 89; St. Alphonsus, opere citato, L. iii., 
n. 617; Crolly opere citato, n. 1007. 
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require that its army and navy should reach a certain 
standard of efficiency. 

And a similar caution should be observed in criticising 
what may seem inflated estimates for civil administration, 
e.g., the police tax, which in this country occasionally 
comes in for severe condemnation. 

Thus, the statement of some theologians, that the amount 
of taxation raised by governments is exorbitant and 
oppressive, and that, consequently, it may be legitimately 
evaded by every device that is not in itself sinful, is only 
true in a limited sense. It is true that if national 
jealousies and ambitions were not so accentuated, or the 
conflict of trade interests so acute, naval and military 
expenditure could be almost indefinitely reduced. But it 
is entirely unwarrantable to question the wisdom or 
propriety of any particular nation’s securing itself 
against actual or possible enemies, even by an outlay that 
puts a severe strain on the resources of its subjects. 

It is interesting to note that De Lugo” and St. Liguori ” 
considered that a King would not be justified in 
pauperising his subjects to retain his throne, unless the 
rival claimant were a heretic or an infidel, on the prin- 
ciple that the King is for the people, not the people for the 
King. It is clear, of course, that this restriction would 
not apply in a modern constitutional state where the 
people are the real rulers, and where an invader may be 
expected to violate their rights and privileges more than 
those of the nominal head of the State. 

In regard to this condition, then, that taxation in order 
to be binding should bear a reasonable proportion to the 
resources of the country, we must be guided by the maxim : 
“Standum est pro judicio superioris.” 

Furthermore, in the case of rates passed by County, 
Borough, or District Councils, where the expenses are 
rigorously scrutinised by a Local Government Board 
auditor, whose decision, or the decision of a court of law, 
the ratepayers are entitled to take on any expenditure that 
they object to, and where all illegal outlay is surcharged 
against the members responsible—in such cases, I think 
that the presumption that the total revenue raised is not 
excessive is almost irrefutable. 


1 Opere citato, n. 21. * Opere citato, n. 615 
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And, for the same reason, we can feel equal security 
that the second condition is fulfilled by these bodies, 
namely, that the burden is fairly apportioned among the 
different classes of their constituents. 

This latter condition requires that, so far as is prac- 
ticable, persons be taxed in proportion to their means; and 
also in proportion to the advantages that will accrue to 
them from the taxation. These are legitimate grounds of 
discrimination between the subjects of a state, and the more 
the taxing authority has regard to both of them in framing 
its budget, the more likely will it be to realise the ideal of 
distributive justice. So that if a certain portion of the 
state is regarded as a separate fiscal entity it would be 
clearly inequitable to tax such portion for objects that are 
of little or no advantage to its members, even though they 
are of incalculable benefit to other sections of the com- 
munity. I suppose many believe that on this ground the 
army and navy estimates should have no reference to this 
country, and on a similar principle that we should make 
some special contribution to the Treasury on account of the 
Old-Age Pensions. 

In regard to the rates, I have said already that the Local 
Government Board may generally be relied on to see that 
justice is done to the different classes of the ratepayers, and 
an instance very much to the point was recently reported 
in the newspapers. The District Councils in the neigh- 
bourhood of a certain city demanded that the entire upkeep 
of the main roads under their charge should not devolve 
on them, but should be partly a charge on the county 
generally, inasmuch as people from all parts of the 
county make use of these roads in their visits to the city, 
and so might be expected to give something towards their 
maintenance. The County Council for a long time resisted 
this very reasonable demand, but were finally compelled 
to yield by the Local Government Board. 

As regards this condition in the case of Parliamentary 
taxes, it is plain that it is not likely to be fulfilled unless all 
sections of the community are fairly represented in the 
Houses of Parliament. Unless the government is an 
autocracy, which, in theory, at any rate, does not favour 
any particular class of its subjects, and may be counted 
on to mete out justice to them all, every interest in the State 
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must be adequately represented in the legislative assem- 
blies, if the disadvantages and disabilities of citizenhood 
are to be fairly allocated; that is, if the precepts of dis- 
tributive justice are to be observed. For it is morally 
certain that the interest or party that cannot vigorously 
press its claim will be unfairly treated when the taxation 
is being assessed. If, say, the Landed interest or the 
Licensed trade has a predominant part in shaping the 
budget, there is little danger that their special claims will 
be injuriously affected, just as there may be such danger 
if a party opposed to private ownership in land, or very 
zealous in promoting temperance, be in power. 

In practice, of course, it is not easy to secure an 
equitable system of representation; and even if it were 
secured it may not be possible for the people’s representa- 
tives to support or oppose the taxation proposals on their 
merits, and without reference to other items on the pro- 
gramme of the same government. 

But, at any rate, I think that it is scarcely possible for 
the taxpayer to be sufficiently well-informed and dis- 
interested to warrant him in coming to the conclusion that 
a certain tax presses unjustly on himself and his class, 
and that he is thus conscientiously exempt from paying it. 
For even the great Catholic moralists are hopelessly at 
issue on this question. Some of them, for instance, hold 
that all duties on articles imported for private consumption 
are unjust, the proper objects of such taxation being such 
imports alone as are for the purpose of trade.’ Others, rely- 
ing on some texts of Canon Law, hold that no taxes should 
be levied on the necessaries of life, on the ground that such 
taxation would be more onerous to the poor than to the 
rich, while many admit that it would be justifiable in 
very exceptional circumstances.” 

Again, some of the theologians * are very slow to admit 
the equity of taxes that hit those who are not subjects of 
the State, and so are not bound to support it, while the 
majority freely sanction such taxes if only on the ground 
of reciprocity. 


1 Vide Crolly, opere citato, n. 1009 

2 See Lacroix Theol. Moralis, 1. iii., p. ii., n. 273, where bread, meat, 
butter and oil are reckoned necessaries. 

3 Lehmkuh! Casus i., n. 697. 
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Again, in regard to land taxes, while some Catholics 
hold the Single Tax theory '—that land alone is the only 
proper object of taxation—certain recent Catholic writers 
in England are inclined to go to the opposite extreme. 
But I think the vast majority of theologians would see no 
injustice in the provisions of the Budget for 1909-1910, 
levying a tax of 20 per cent. “on the increment of value 
accruing to land from the enterprise of the community or 
the landowner’s neighbours,” though doubtless it is only 
fair that the proceeds should be entirely devoted to local 
purposes. 

But while the equity of differential taxation of property 
based on its nature (that is, whether it is land, or railway 
stock, &c.), is open to such dispute, I believe it is generally 
admitted * that a limited system of graduation, based on 
the amount of the property, whereby the very rich have to 
devote a larger percentage of their income to public pur- 
poses than those in moderate circumstances, is lawful.’ 

Again, is it a violation of distributive justice that 73 
per cent. of the Irish taxation is indirect and only 50 per 
cent. of the English,’ seeing that such taxation is collected 
from rich and poor at the same rate, and so is more burden- 
some to the latter? 

While an individual then is seldom qualified to form an 
opinion on the justice or injustice of a particular system 
of taxation, such a disability plainly does not attach to 
an expert and competent tribunal such as a Royal Com- 
mission. Eleven of the thirteen surviving members of the 
Childers’ Commission reported in 1896 :—“ That while the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland 


' Dr. Ryan in Ecclesiastical Review, September, 1909, favours this in 
a modified form. 

? Mr. Balfour—Speech on the Budget, Freeman’s Journal, May 4, 
1909, 

* The theologians express this by saying that taxation should be 
exacted ‘‘secundum aequalitatem vel proportionem geometricam ad 
facultates subditorum,’’ Lacroix op. cit. n. 268. Effect was given to 
this eanor of distributive justice in the last Budget by raising the income 
tax from 1s. to 1s. 2d. on incomes above £3,000, and imposing a super- 
tax of 6d. in the £ on incomes exceeding £5,000, the latter tax to be 
levied upon the amount by which the income exceeds £3,000. 

*Mr. Redmond—Speech on Budget, Freeman’s Journal, May 4, 1909. 
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is very much smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as 
exceeding one-twentieth.” The difference between the 
one-eleventh and one-twentieth was estimated at that time 
to be about 2% million pounds. It is clear, accordingly, 
that Ireland is overtaxed yearly by this amount; but this 
fact does not entitle an individual to attempt to redress the 
inequality by withholding his own contribution, for he 
would thereby very probably be passing on the burden not to 
English but to other Irish shoulders. 

It is of importance to note that the theologians agree 
that suspicion as to its fairness may be more readily enter- 
tained in the case of a new tax than in the case of those 
which have been enforced for a considerable time. In fact, 
many ' do not hesitate to say that there is a presumption 
against the lawfulness of taxing a person or article that has 
hitherto enjoyed immunity. This theory, however, is 
vitiated by the fact that the needs of States are constantly 
growing, instead of being at a standstill, and so new sources 
of revenue must of necessity be tapped if the public 
administration is to be efficiently maintained. 

Entirely prescinding from these two conditions touching 
the justice of the taxes imposed, Crolly believes that there 
is no obligation in conscience to pay them, because, he says, 
their authors, though they may have the power to bind under 
pain of sin, advisedly retrain from doing so. He proves this 
in the first place from the general sense of the righteous, 
God-fearing members of society who feel themselves quite 
at liberty to evade taxation whenever they can do so with 
a fair prospect of impunity. But it is notorious that even 
good and pious persons have no such repugnance to 
defrauding an institution or corporation as they have to 
committing even a less heinous offence against an indi- 
vidual. A number of good Christians, for example, would 
have little scruple in going a long distance on a railway 
train without a ticket, who would never think of wronging 
one of their neighbours to the extent of a penny. And the 
propensity to disregard the rights of the State is so much 
the greater in proportion as the persons injured are more 
indeterminate, and the loss inflicted on them less marked. 
So I have no doubt that the toleration or approval of 
unlicensed distilling quoted by Crolly is to be ascribed to 


1 St. Alphonsus, op. cit. n. 617. 
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the defective training of the public conscience; though I 
doubt if this attitude were in reality at all as common in 
the country as he supposes. 

The sense of the faithful generally is, no doubt, within 
certain limits a criterion as to the truths of faith, but I 
believe the practice even of a large number of them must 
be accepted with reserve as a norm of morality, when such 
practice is plainly in harmony with the dictates of self- 
interest which is so liable to distort the judgment. 

Crolly’s second argument, that the authorities do not 
wish to exert their power to bind the conscience, is that 
owing to the multitude of officials who are employed to 
collect the revenue, and their keen and unrelaxing super- 
vision of the taxpayer’s income and property, no reliance 
is placed on his honesty or integrity, and his conscience is 
left entirely out of count. But this may only signify the 
importance that the State attaches to the collection of its 
revenues, and its doubts as to whether the taxpayer without 
some stimulus would be guided by the verdict of his con- 
science. For example, in the matter of Old-Age Pensions, 
there is an unquestionable moral obligation not to take the 
pension unless the legal conditions are fulfilled, and yet 
the multitude of officials and their vigilance are as much 
in evidence in this case as when they are collecting the 
revenue. 

Another argument, quoted by Crolly from St. Alphonsus 
(who, however, does not commit himself to it), and designed 
to prove the same point, is that violations of the revenue 
laws entail heavy penalties, and that it would be unfair 
for the State to desire to attach a coercive and conscientious 
sanction to the same enactment. But in answer to this, it 
may be said with equal plausibility, that the threat of a 
severe punishment is an indication that the violation of 
the law is grievously sinful, and that the infliction of such 
a punishment would be unjustifiable in any other 
hypothesis. In fact, it is one of the maxims of canonists' 
that the binding force of any law in conscience may be 
safely estimated from the gravity of the punishment 
meted out to its transgressors. Besides, it may be fairly 
contended that this twofold sanction of finance law answers 
another argument of Crolly’s, namely, that an obligation 


' Tanquerey i., 275. 
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in conscience would mean an unfair discrimination against 
the honest members of society, who would alone respect it 
or consider themselves bound by it. Because the case of 
those who would not be disposed to regard this internal 
sanction is met by the existence of the penal one, which 
delinquents can have little or no hope of evading. But, 
indeed, if this last objection of his were sustained it would 
prove the impossibility or improbability of any law binding 
the conscience, because it is only the good that would be 
likely to observe the restrictions it imposes. 

As regards the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxes, the theologians differ widely from the legal 
authorities. In the view of the latter, it is only taxes on 
articles that can be consumed, such as tea, sugar, tobacco 
and alcohol that are indirect; all others are direct. Direct 
taxes are so called because they are paid at first hand by 
the owner of the thing taxed, as distinguished from the 
Excise and Customs’ duty, which is “demanded from one 
person in the expectation and intention that he shall 
indemnify himself at the expense of another.”* Con- 
trariwise, the theologians consider the Income Tax alone 
direct and all the others indirect. These latter they call 
vectigalia or gabellae, and their distinction is based on 
the supposition that the Income Tax alone directly afiects 
the person taxed, and the other taxes only indirectly 
through his property. 

However, the distinction is of very little importance 
nowadays as an aid to ascertaining the degree of obliga- 
tion we are under to contribute to the public receipts. But 
at one time many accepted the view that direct taxes were 
binding in conscience, but not indirect ones, because, says 
Crolly, the latter were formerly imposed on the neces- 
saries of life. He states that in his own day they mostly 
affected luxuries, but at present, I think that, if not the 
necessaries, at least the simple comforts of life are heavily 
taxed. There is a tax on tea, sugar, tobacco, and perhaps 
there soon may be one on bread. But, notwithstanding, 
I do not believe that the incidence of indirect taxation 
is more burdensome or oppressive than, say, the Income 
Tax, in the case of small investors. But at the same 
time, I do not share the view of a number of authorities 


1 Mill, Political Economy, Bk. v., p. 550. 
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who say that, because these taxes are only imposed alter- 
natively, and through the medium of our own wish to 
consume the dutiable commodities, it is more dishonourable 
to evade them than a direct tax which we have to pay 
entirely irrespective of act or wish on our own part.’ 

Crolly includes among indirect taxes what we pay for 
the transmission of letters, parcels and telegrams, so that 
his theory as to the lack of all conscientious obligation in 
the matter is the more surprising. Because surely a person 
is bound by contract to pay the cost of such services. The 
rate charged is marvellously cheap, and any surplus 
remaining after paying the expenses of the Post Office is 
included with the return from Crown Lands, &c., as 
non-tax revenue. Similarly, the electric light rate and 
water rate of corporations are not taxes in the strict sense, 
but are rigorously binding on our conscience as payment 
for advantages that we have directly and personally 
enjoyed. 

From what I have said it would appear that no argument 
can be drawn to show that we are not bound in conscience 
by their laws or regulations to contribute to the expenses 
of the State or of a local authority, from the supposed 
fact that such expenses are inordinate or unfairly allo- 
cated, or because there is evidence to show that those who 
introduce these budgets do not wish to impose such an 
obligation. 

Financial laws or resolutions, however, are usually 
opposed by so substantial a minority of those empowered 
to pass them that the competence of the majority cannot 
reasonably be held to extend beyond the external forum. 

But, though the very law or enactment assessing the 
taxes or rates is thus generally restricted in its applica- 
tion, still, I think, for another reason, that we are really 
bound in strict justice to pay them. Because, if we avoid 
— so, we are putting an additional burden on our 
neighbours—we are forcing them to pay our part of the 
expenses of national or municipal administration. It is 
as if a number conjointly engaged in some venture for 
pleasure or profit, and one of them, while reaping as much 
advantage from it as any of the others, refused to give his 
quota towards the outlay involved. 


*Mr. Balfour—Speech on Report of Childers’ Commission, 1896. 
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Nor is it any answer to say that if an individual refuses 
to pay on any year, nevertheless there will be ample funds 
in the Treasury to meet the demands made on it, without its 
being necessary to make any fresh call on the taxpayers.’ 
For it is well known that, instead of a surplus, there is 
often a deficit at the end of the financial year; in the last 
year the deficit amounted to several millions in the case of 
the German Empire. And, of course, any surplus in one 
year means an easing of taxation for the next one. It is 
true that the injury which the escape of one taxpayer 
inflicts on the others is very small when divided among 
them individually, but it is settled Catholic doctrine that 
a certain amount of damage is mortally sinful even though 
the number of victims is so large that none of them has 
suffered seriously. 

In former times, when the ratepayers of each electoral 
division were responsible for the expenditure of that 
division, the hardship entailed on the others by one of the 
number fraudulently avoiding payment was plain enough. 
It is more difficult to realise it in these days of predomi- 
nantly Union rating. 

I believe, then, that a defaulting ratepayer or taxpayer 
is guilty of injustice towards those who are compelled to 
make up for his stinginess, which does not merely redound 
indirectly to their detriment—is not merely the occasion of 
it—but causes it directly and inevitably. 

I do not think, however, that the obligation becomes 
urgent before the rates or taxes are formally demanded. 
Nor is a person bound to return more than the minimum 
estimate of the value of his property, if such depreciation 
is customary among his neighbours generally, for in that 
hypothesis he is merely putting himself on a footing of 
equality with them. 

It may be well to state that the theologians are unani- 
mous in the opinion that a man is under no liability 
whatever either to the tax-gatherer or rate-collector till 
he has provided for himself and his family. And I believe 
that rates are often demanded from the occupants of 
labourers’ cottages, who are certainly entitled to exemption 
on this ground. 


?Noldin, De Praeceptis, n. 466. 
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The theologians, too, all advocate some remission of 
taxation, not only in the case of those who are in debt, but 
in favour of those who have large families.‘ A similar 
principle was incorporated in the English Budget for 
1909-1910, giving an abatement in the Income Tax of £10 
per child to those whose incomes are under £500. 


Davip Barry. 


' Vide St. Alphonsus Liguori, opere citato, n. 616. 





Che Historical Basis of a Jansenist 
Error. 


THE Jansenists as a body took a gloomy view of life. The 
austere practices of the Early Church, especially in regard 
to Penance, would seem to have held a strange fascination 
for them. They were prepared to defend any strict view 
of the penitent’s obligations that could claim, even without 
much reason, to be based on the records of the first centuries 
of Christianity. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
that they looked with favour on the heretical principle of 
Peter de Osma that “ penitents are not to be absolved till 
they have first performed their penance.”' In fact, while 
they changed his words, they adopted his teaching, declar- 
ing that “it was not the Church’s economy or decree, but 
Christ’s own law and command, that gave rise to the 
arrangements of having satisfaction performed before the 
grant of absolution; an arrangement dictated in a way by 
the very nature of the case.”* They even went further and 
claimed that the Church herself was committed to the 
principle : “ The modern custom in regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance, though supported by 
the authority of many and confirmed by the length of time 
it has prevailed, is all the same regarded by the Church 
as an abuse.”’ Their doctrine was re-echoed in the state- 
ment of Quesnel, that “to grant souls time to feel and bear 
with humility their sinful state and to begin at least to 
satisfy God’s justice before being reconciled, is a method 
full of wisdom, enlightenment and charity,”* as well as in 
the similar teaching of the Synod of Pistoia based, as its 
authors professed, on “the order of canonical Penance 
established by the Church according to the example set by 
the Apostles.” * 


?Condemned by Pope Sixtus IV., 9th Aug., 1479. 

*16th Jansenist prop.: condemned by Alex. VIII., 7th Dec., 1698. 
°18th prop.: ib. 

* 87th prop.: Clement XI., 8th Sept., 1713. 

° 35th prop.: Pius VI., 28th August, 1794. 
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Though the Church has condemned all these doctrines, 
she has never given any decision in regard to the historical 
theories on which they claimed to be founded. To main- 
tain a theory of history is one thing : to base on it a system 
of morals or discipline, and to claim that the system should 
never vary, is quite a different matter. We may hold, as 
of course we do, that in early times the Eucharist was often 
administered to infants, or that Baptism was often post- 
poned for years, or that life-long penances were inflicted 
on those who confessed very serious sins, without being 
justified in clamouring for a reintroduction of all these 
practices, or, above all, in asserting that the Church has 
been false to her mission because she allowed them to fall 
into disuse. We may deny that in the time of the Apostles 
there were monks or nuns or Cardinals or Roman Congre- 
gations, without being justified in holding that their 
existence is opposed to the eternal fitness of things or to 
the laws of Christ or of the Church. 

And so, while Catholic writers are at one in their con- 
demnation of Jansenist errors, they hold various opinions 
as to the exact time when absolution was administered in 
early times. Some—and perhaps the majority—inspired 
evidently by a desire to harmonise, as far as possible, the 
discipline of the Church all through the centuries, maintain 
that it was given, as now, immediately after the introduc- 
tory confession : others—and, we believe, they are correct— 
that, as a general rule, it was given at the end.’ The 
former are confronted with the silence of the early records : 
the latter with a serious change in the discipline of the 
Church. 

It is useless, in matters of this kind, to try to settle 
the question by an appeal to theoretical principles, no 
matter how clearly they seem to bear on the point at issue. 
The only satisfactory method is to let the early authorities 
speak for themselves. They lived before theology was 
reduced to a system, and are, therefore, not prejudiced in 
favour of any particular view. They were intelligent wit- 
nesses of the practices that prevailed in their own time, and 
their words have a value that the most brilliant speculations 

? E.g. Weigel, Albaspinaeus, Tournely, Morinus, Natalis, Alexander, 


Petavius, Maldonatus, &c., and, among recent writers, Hogan, 
Boudinhon, Batiffol, &c. 
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of later times can lay no claim to. In the following pages we 
will give, therefore, in thier own words, as far as space 
permits, the characteristic teaching of the best early 
authorities, confining ourselves for the present to the 
writers of the Western Church. 

Leaving aside the Scriptural texts, the first clear 
evidence we find of the early practice is given in a passage 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, a Roman document written 
within fifty years of the death of the last of the Apostles. 
“Surely you do not think,” says the Shepherd, “that the 
sins of those who repent are immediately blotted out? 
Certainly not, but he that repents must afflict his soul, 
and humble himself thoroughly in every action, and 
undergo many and divers tribulations. And when he shall 
have endured his appointed afflictions, then assuredly He 
who created him and formed all things will be moved with 
compassion towards him, and will afford him some remedy, 
and this especially if He shall perceive his heart to be 
purified from every wicked work.” * Between the sinner’s 
“repentance” and final “cure” there was a period of 
penitential affliction. That Hermas is speaking of the 
public discipline of the Church, and not of the private 
efforts a sinner makes to recover God’s friendship, can 
hardly be doubted. The Church herself figures in the 
apocalyptic vision with which he says he was favoured : 
he compares the cure to the baptism she administered * : 
and he earned by his work the bitter abuse of Tertullian,’ 
whose only quarrel with Catholics was that the Church 
presumed to grant the pardon which he maintained to be 
God’s exclusive prerogative. Now, the Shepherd came in 
time to be so well known and highly respected that it was 
ranked by many among the canonical Scriptures. That 
clearly would be impossible if its well-defined teaching on 
a matter of such practical importance were out of harmony 
with the system which the Church of the time encouraged 
and approved. We are justified, therefore, in maintaining 
that, about the middle of the second century, absolution 
was not granted—that the “remedy” was not given, nor 


1 Sim., vii., 4-5. 
*Comm., iv., 3. 
*De Pud. xx., 2. 
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“sins blotted out ”—until the public penance was com- 
plete and the period of “many and divers tribulations ” 

ast. 
. Tertullian’s tract on Penance, written some sixty years 
later, while he was still a Catholic, confirms this view. 
We doubt if anyone can read the work and still maintain 
that the guilt of sin had been removed—as it would, of 
course, had absolution been given—before the public dis- 
cipline commenced. By “ Penance,” it must be remembered, 
he understands not internal contrition merely, but the 
whole public penance also—“ exomologesis ” he calls it—of 
which he gives a characteristically full and vivid descrip- 
tion.’ Its effects are enumerated: “all these things 
exomologesis does, that it may honour God by its fear of © 
danger, and, by itself, pronouncing against the sinner, 
stand in the stead of God’s indignation, and by temporal 
mortification (I will not say frustrate, but) discharge 
eternal punishments” :’ and again: “If you shrink back 
from exomologesis, consider in your heart hell which it 
will extinguish for you: and imagine first the magnitude 
of the penalty that you may not hesitate about the adop- 
tion of the remedy. . . . Since you know that after the 
bulwarks of the Lord’s baptism there still remains for you 
in exomologesis a second reserve of aid against hell, why 
do you desert your own salvation?”*® It is the exomologesis, 
then, that averts God’s indignation, removes the liability 
to eternal punishment for the sins of the past, and offers 
the second “reserve of aid” against hell when the “bul- 
warks of baptism” have been swept away. There can 
hardly have been an absolution, therefore, that removed 
the guilt and liability to eternal punishment before the 
discipline began. The sinner, even when discharging 
penance, is in danger of damnation for the sins he has 
committed : “I have sinned,” he is made to say, “ against 
God, and am in danger of eternally perishing: so now I 
am wasting and drooping and torturing myself that I may 
reconcile God to myself.”* He is encouraged to undergo 

1 De Poen, ix. 3-4. The quotations from Tertullian and St. Cyprian 
are, for the most part, from the Edinburgh translation. The letters 
are numbered as in the Oxford Edition. 

7 Ib. ix. 

37b. xii. 


7b. xi. 
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the penance by the prospect that its tortures, unpleasant as 
the surgeon’s knife, will have the same salutary effect in 
curing the ills he suffers from: “It is miserable, you say, 
to come to exomologesis. Miserable, I grant, it is to be 
cut and cauterized and racked with the pungency of some 
medicinal power : still the things which heal by unpleasant 
means do, by the benefits of the cure, excuse their own 
offensiveness.”’ And he is warned that, until the exomo- 
logesis is complete, God’s pardon will be a matter of the 
future : “ How inconsistent it is to expect pardon of sins 
to be granted to a penance that has not been fulfilled! 
This is to hold out your hand for the merchandise but not 
produce the price: for penance is the price at which the 
Lord has determined to award pardon. . . . If the 
sellers first examine the coin with which they make their 
bargains to see whether it be cut or scraped or adulterated, 
we believe also that the Lord, when about to make us the 
grant of so costly merchandise, even of eternal life, first 
institutes a probation of our penance. . . . A sinner is 
bound to bemoan himself before receiving pardon, because 
the time of penance is coincident with that of peril and 
fear.’ It is impossible, we submit, to explain these 
expressions as mere rhetorical exaggerations: they are 
nothing less than downright falsehoods if the pardon 
of which he speaks had been secured in the very beginning 
by a sacramental absolution. 

The discipline of those early times exhibits a rigour 
with which we find it hard at the present day to sympathise. 
Many bishops—and even Catholics among them—refused 
to grant pardon at all to those who were guilty of the three 
capital offences. The puritan spirit grew so strong that 
Pope Callistus felt himself called upon to denounce it and 
proclaim the real teaching of the Church. He did so in his 
famous “Edict ”—the. most valuable record of the time. 
“T remit,” he declared, “to such as have discharged their 
penance the crimes both of adultery and fornication.” * 
The value of the evidence can hardly be over-estimated. He 
was the apostle of the milder practice, and spoke as head 

* >. 2. 


*71b. vi. 


*** Ego et moechiae et fornicationis delicta poenitentia functis 
dimitto.’’ Tert., De Pud., i. 6. 
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of the Catholic Church. He denounced undue severity, but 
confirmed the discipline the Church had approved. He 
granted pardon, therefore, but—be it noticed—only to 
“those who had discharged their penance.” There is no 
a of an earlier remission : absolution was granted at this 
end. 

If any doubt remained, it would be dispelled by the 
reception Tertullian gave the “Edict.” He had by this 
time joined the Montanist sect, and proclaimed that 
pardon for the greater sins should be reserved to God 
alone.' He agrees with the Church, however, that even 
the greatest sinners should be allowed to discharge the 
public penance. “As regards us, penance will not be 
practised in vain. For, being transferred back to God, 
and thenceforward lying prostrate before Him, it will by 
this very fact the rather avail to win pardon that it gains 
it entirely from God alone, that it believes not that man’s 
pardon is adequate to the guilt, that, as far as regards the 
Church, it prefers the blush of shame to the privilege of 
communion. For it stands before her doors, and calls to 
its aid the brethren’s tears, and returns with an even richer 
merchandise—their compassion, namely—than their com- 
munion.”* His quarrel with the Church, then, only 
commenced when she granted “ peace” and “communion.” 
His protest is made, indifferently, either against the grant 
of “communion,” or against the grant of “ pardon” which 
he maintained should be reserved to God. “Peace” and 
“communion ” are, therefore, synonymous with the pardon 
which God alone should give. And no one questions that 
“ peace” and “communion” were granted at the end. 

Sozomen, in his history, has left us a description of the 
practice that prevailed in the Roman Church from the 
earliest times. After a review of the acts associated with 
the public discipline, he says: “Each then inflicts 
on himself the fasts or abstinence or other mortifications 
enjoined, and awaits the time appointed by the Bishop. 
And, when the day has at length come, and when the 
penalties have been duly discharged, he is freed from his 
sins and takes his place among the faithful. This is the 
practice maletolond by the Roman bishops from the very 


De Pud., xviii. * Ib. iii. 
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beginning even to our own time.”’ The testimony is very 
explicit, and, we believe, unanswerable. And it is sup- 
ported by the Didascalia which, though originally written 
in Greek, was soon translated into Latin, and may 
be regarded as expressing the general trend of thought 
in the Church about the middle or end of the third century. 
“ When a sinner,” it directs the bishops, “is converted and 
shows fruits of penance, receive him to prayer as you o 
the pagan : as, then, you baptize the pagan in order to his 
immediate reception, in the same way you will impose hands 
on the other . . . and you will bring him in and give 
him fellowship in the Church once more: this imposition 
of hands will be for him a second baptism, for both by the 
imposition of hands and by baptism do they become sharers 
in the Holy Spirit.”* The imposition of hands and the 
grant of fellowship were certainly part of the final 
ceremony : and their effects are here identified with those 
of sacramental absolution. 

For thirty years after the time of Callistus we have 
few contemporary records that throw any light on the 
question. But with the Decian persecution, when so many 
fell, the administration of penance came again prominently 
to the front. We may take St. Cyprian as the exponent 
of the Catholic position, for he wrote more extensively 
on the subject than anyone else, and the letters he exchanged 
with the Roman clergy make it clear that the discipline 
he upheld was the discipline of the whole Western Church. 
We think few will doubt that he postponed the absolution. 
It would be impossible to quote all the texts that bear on 
the point. We must content ourselves with the few that 
describe most clearly the practice that prevailed. 

That he regarded the penitent as still bound by his sins 
would seem plain enough. “We pray,” he says of the 
penitent ‘lapsed, “that they may be raised up by God’s 

1B., vii. 16. | , 

*11., 41, 1-2 (Funk’s ed., p. 130): ‘‘ Eum introduces et participem 
facies Ecclesiae et erit ei loco baptismi impositio manus: namque aut 
per impositionem manus aut per baptismum accipiunt participationem 
spiritus sancti.’’ The Apostolic Constitutions, a similar work of the 
fourth or fifth century, uses the same words in reference to the final 
reconciliation of the ‘‘ faithful purified by penance.’’ II. 41. The im- 
position of hands was always part of the final rite: Cf. Carth. (398 A.D.) 
76, 80: Augustine, De bap., iii. 16: Leo I., Ep to Rusticus, &c. 
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hand and arm : let no one turn away from all hope of salva 
tion those who are half alive : nor extinguish every light of 
the way of salvation to those who are wavering in the dark- 
ness of their lapse.” * Until their penance was complete, 
they were in the devil’s power : “ You have judged quite cor- 
rectly about _ascomge F eace to our brethren; since they 
have washed away all their sin, and their former stain by 
the help of the Lord has been done away by a more 
powerful virtue, they ought not to lie any longer under the 
power of the devil as it were prostrate.” If the require- 
ments of penance were not fully discharged their reception 
of the Eucharist would be sacrilegious : “these presbyters 
contrary to the Gospel law, before penance was performed, 
before exomologesis was discharged for the greatest and 
most heinous sins, before hands were placed upon them 
unto — by the bishop and clergy, dare . . . to 
give them the Eucharist, that i As to profane the sacred bodv 
of the Lord” :* And again : “before their sin is expiated 
.. before their conscience has been purged by sacrifice 
and the hands of the bishop, before the offence of an angry 
and threatening God has been appeased, violence is done to 
His body and blood : and they sin now against their Lord 
more with their hands and mouth than when they denied 
Him.” And he gives the reason: “Do you, brethren, 
acknowledge the very grave sin of your conscience 
neither despairing of the Lord’s mercy nor at once claiming 
His pardon. . . . To a deep wound there must be 
wanting a long and careful treatment. Think you that the 
Lord can be easily appeased Whom with faithless words 
you have denied’ . . . You must pray more eagerly 
and entreat : you must spend the day in grief : wear out the 
nights in watching and weeping : occupy all your time in 
wailful lamentation : lying stretched on the ground, you 
must cling close to the ashes, be surrounded with sackcloth 
and filth, be earnest in righteous works whereby sin may be 
purged, frequently apply yourselves to almsgiving whereby 
souls are freed from death.”*° The value of the final 


1 Ep. 43. 
* Ep. 25. 
3 Ep. 15. 
* De Lapsis. 
5 7b. xii. 
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“ peace” and “communion” makes it clear that, until it 
was given, God’s pardon had not been granted to the sinner : 
“Nor let anyone say that he who accepts martyrdom is 
baptized in his own blood, and that peace from the bishop 
is not necessary for him since he is about to receive the 
peace of his own glory : how can he be fit for that confes- 
sion (of martyrdom) who has not, in the reception of peace, 
received the spirit of the Father”?’ And, providing 
against undue severity, ‘“ we ought not,” he says, “ to close 
the place of pardon to them and deprive them of their 
Father’s love and of our own communion: to whom we 
think that it may be sufficient for obtaining the mercy of 
the Lord that for three years continually and sorrowfully 
they have lamented with excessive penitential mourning.” 
All of which clearly shows that the penitent was in the state 
of mortal sin, that reconciliation was generally only 
granted after a long period of suffering, and that the 
“ peace” and “communion,” granted at the end, brought 
the recipients “the mercy of the Lord” and “the Spirit 
of the Father.” To suggest that the sins had been removed 
by a Sacrame:.:*! absolution, and that the penance was 
directed to blotting out merely temporal punishment or to 
securing external communion with the Church, is to credit 
St. Cyprian with an opinion which his own statements 
contradict. 

St. Augustine continues the tradition of the African 
Church. The lighter sins, he tells us, are compensated for 
daily by good works: “for the capital sins,” however, 
“this does not suffice : you must add tears and groans and 
long-continued fasts and abundant alms : you must separate 
yourselves from the Church’s communion and spend a long 
time in mourning and sadness doing penance also pub- 
licly,”® or, as he*puts it elsewhere, “there are other grave 
and deadly crimes of this life which are not pardoned 
except by the severest afflictions of humiliation of heart 
and tribulation of penance.”* It is not a question of 
penances inflicted in the sacred tribunal on those whose 
guilt has been removed by absolution, but of penances that 

1 Ep. 57. 

2 Ep. 56. 

* Ser. 41. 

* Ser. 34, De divers., 12. 
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must be carried out as a means of securing God’s pardon 
in the future. On the text, “How long, O Lord, how 
long,” he asks: “Who does not see in this the soul 
struggling with its sins, and often put off by the physician 
that it may see into what evils it tell by sinning! What 
is easily cured is not carefully guarded against.” * In his 
tract on the proper treatment of those who had fallen into 
the Manichean heresy and afterwards repented, he says, 
“If catechumens, they are not to be easily admitted to 
baptism, nor to reconciliation if penitents, unless when 
the danger of death is urgent.” . . . They must 
remain as they are “until it is clear that they have been 
completely purged from their superstitions, and then let 
them be baptized, or, as the case may be, reconciled.” * God 
may, he knows, pardon a sinner at once, but “ because 
grief of heart is generally hidden from others and cannot 
be known for certain . . . rightly, therefore, have 
times for penance been appointed by those who preside 
over the Church” :* and very often a man’s return to God 
is not accomplished in a moment : “ What has been lost is 
gradually regained, for if a man were to recover at once 
the happiness he had lost, it would merely be sport to him 
to fall into death by sinning.” ' 

His countryman, Victor of Vita, writing in 486, on the 
cruelties inflicted by the Vandals on the African Church, 
quotes the cry of the persecuted Christians, “ Who will 
impose on us the duty of penance, and, by the indulgence 
of reconciliation, free us bound in the bonds of sin?”° It 
was, therefore, the “indulgence of reconciliation ”—the 
final rite, as all will agree—that loosened the bonds of 
sin. 

St. Augustine’s contemporary, St. Pacian of Barcelona, 
re-echoes the doctrine in the name of the Church of Spain. 
“Know, brother,” he writes to Sympronian, “that not 
indiscriminately to all is this very pardon of penance 
granted : nor, until there shall have been some indication 
of the Divine Will or perhaps some visitation, may men be 


1TIn Ps. 6. 

2T. 10. 

3 Ser. 351. 

434, De divers, 3. 

® Hist. pers. Afric, II. 
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loosed : that with careful pondering and much balancing, 
after many groans and much shedding of tears, after the 
prayers of the whole Church, pardon is in such wise not 
refused to true penitence as that no one thereby prejudgeth 
the future judgment of Christ.”' The penitent’s sin is still 
a reality, for “ he who is doing penance is not with me, nor 
is he joined in the portion of the saints nor in peace.” * No 
absolution, therefore, had been granted. 

St. Ambrose, speaking at the time for the Church in 
Gaul, is still more emphatic. The penitent is spiritually 
dead, dead as Lazarus was before Christ raised him from 
the tomb. On the text, “Where have you laid him?” 
he says, “ That means, in what station of the guilty, in 
what rank of the penitents? Let me see whom you weep 
over that he may move me by his tears. Let me see if he 
is dead in the sin for which pardon is sought. The people 
will say, ‘come and see. What is the meaning of ‘come’? 
It means, let there come remission of sins, let there come 
the life of the departed, let there come the resurrection of 
the dead.”* He is utterly unworthy of the Eucharist : 
“The command has been given, ‘ do not give the holy thing 
to dogs, do not cast pearls before swine’: that is, the 
fellowship of sacred communion is not to be given to the 
unclean and the impure.” * Undue haste in pardoning the 
sinner is merely an inducement to make him sin again : 
“When indulgence is shown one unworthy person, many 
are induced to fall as he did. For if pardon is easily 
gained the delinquent is furnished with an incentive to 
fall.”° His own method of dealing with the sinner is fully 
described in his attack on the Novatians. He does not, as 
they did, refuse pardon: men will never do penance if 
pardon is refused; but he will insist that the penance be 
full and complete before the sinner is reconciled with 
God : “ Do you want to take away the very thing for the 
sake of which penance is performed? Take away from 
the helmsman the hope of reaching shore, and he will wan- 
der about in mid-ocean. Take away from the gladiator the 


1T. Ep. (last paragraph). 
2TII. Ep. 

3 De Poen. ii. 7. 

* 1b. ii. 9. 

5In Ps. 118. 
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crown, and he will lie prostrate in the arena. . . . If any 
man has hidden sins and earnestly does penance for Christ’s 
sake, how does he receive his reward unless pardon is 
granted! I want the guilty person to hope for pardon, to 
seek it with tears and groans and amid the weeping of the 
whole people: and when his communion has been put off 
a second and a third time, I want him to feel that his 
supplication has been wanting in fervour: I want him to 
increase his mourning. Then let him return and wash the 
feet of the faithful with his tears, and not relax, so that 
the Lord Jesus may say of him, ‘ Many sins are forgiven 
him because he loved much.’”* It would be impossible 
for any writer to state more emphatically that the sinner 
during his period of penance was generally an enemy of 
God, and that his reconciliation was effected, and God's 
pardon granted, only when he had fully and faithfully 
discharged the penitential discipline sanctioned by the 
Church. 

For Catholics, however, the most important evidence 
of all is found in the decisions of the Popes. They were 
naturally often consulted in regard to the administration 
of Penance, and some of their decisions are extant. Pope 
Siricius, for instance, towards the end of the fourth 
century, was asked what should be done with those who had 
sacrificed to idols. He answered : “ those who have sacri- 
ficed must do penance as long as they live: the grace 
of reconciliation is to be given them at the end of life, 
because, as the Lord taught us, we desire not the sinner’s 
death, but that he be converted and live,” * making it plain 
that the final reconciliation was an absolution that saved 
the sinner from spiritual death; not, therefore, a mere 
indulgence. Innocent I., a little later, described the 
discipline in force at Rome: “As for the penitents, the 
Roman custom is that remission be granted to them on 
Holy Thursday. And it is the duty of the bishop to 
attend to the confession of the penitent, to his tears and 
weeping, and, when he sees that his satisfaction is sufficient, 
then to order his relief: of course if anyone falls into 
sickness and is in a state of despair, relaxation is to be 


1 De Poen., 16, 3. 
2 Ep. i. 3. 
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granted before Paschal Time.”* In the middle of the fifth 
century Leo I. writes to Theodore : “ The Mediator between 
God and man gave the rulers of the Church power to 
impose the acts of penance on those who confess, and, 
when they have been purged by a salutary satisfaction, to 
admit them through the door of reconciliation to the com- 
munion of the Sacraments.”*? And Felix III., not to 
mention any others, refers to the practice of postponing 
absolution, and justifies it on the principle that “ when the 
satisfaction of the sinner is protracted by our orders, his 
soul is further purified for pardon.” ° 

A controversy that for centuries divided the early 
Fathers will show in a still clearer light the spiritual state 
of the penitents in the eyes of the Church. We allude to 
the various views held as to whether the Church should 
refuse “communion” to penitents who had died before 
being formally reconciled. The Roman Church took the 
affirmative view. St. Leo speaks of it, and his words bear 
repetition : “If any of these for whom we pray (i.e., the 
penitents) fails, through any obstacle whatever, to secure 
the benefit of reconciliation, death having cut him off before 
he could avail himself of the remedies established, he 
cannot, having left this life, receive what he was never 
allowed to attain while in it. We have not to diseuse the 
merits and actions of those who died in this way, since 
our Lord has reserved to His justice what could not be 
accomplished through the sacerdotal ministry.”* The 
Churches of Gaul and Carthage took a different view, but 
the fact that decrees were passed on the subject shows that 
even there the opposite opinion was widespread.’ Now, is 
it conceivable that the Roman Church should have adopted 
such a hostile attitude, if the penitents had been absolved, 
and were, therefore, in her eyes, in the state of grace? Or 
that, in the other Churches mentioned, it would ever have 
dawned on anyone’s mind that communion should be refused 


' Ep. ad Decent. i. 7. 

2 Ep. 91 to Theodore. 

3 Ep. 7. 

*To Theodore. Popes Gelasius and Vigilius maintained the same. 
v. Theol. curs. comp. xx. 685. 

°2nd Council of Arles, c. 12; Council of Bazas, c. 2; Fourth Council 
of Carthage, c. 79, &c. 
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to men whose sins had been forgiven and who had laboured 
heroically, many of them for years, to remove the temporal 
punishment that still remained? The supposition seems 
too grotesque to be entertained for a moment. The Church 
now, we know, refuses to communicate with certain excom- 
municates after death. They may, she grants, have 
repented privately and now be saints in heaven. But that 
is not the point. She has no knowledge of such conversion : 
and she refuses communion because, in her eyes, they have 
died in mortal sin. So it must haye been with the early 
penitents. And the same principle goes to explain why 
they were excluded from the Eucharist. Pope Soter 
decreed that “ On Holy Thursday all were to receive the 
Eucharist, except those who, on account of their grave 
crimes, were forbidden to approach,” and adds that “on 
the same day the penitents will be reconciled for the pur- 

ose of receiving the Sacraments of the Lord’s body and 

lood.”* Why was this reconciliation required? The first 
part of the decree explains the second. They were 
excluded from the Eucharist because their “ grave crimes ” 
were still on their conscience; because, as we have heard 
the Fathers state, there was a command from the Lord 
“not to give the holy thing to dogs nor cast pearls before 
swine.” “They are prevented,” says St. Augustine, “ from 
participating in the Sacrament of the altar lest, by 
receiving unworthily, they eat and drink judgment to 
themselves.” * 

There are two remarks we should like to make on the 
basis of what we have quoted. First: Some of the texts 
cited figure in the strongest evidence that can be produced 
that the Church possesses the power of the keys, and are 
quoted in that connection by every theologian that writes 
on the subject. But they become absolutely useless for the 
purpose if the sacramental efficacy of the final rite is 
questioned. Callistus’ “Ego dimitto” dwindles into an 
assertion that he can restore to the eternal communion of 
the Church, or, at most, grant an indulgence. Cyprian’s 
“purged by the hands of the bishop” is rob of its 

1166-174 A.D. ‘‘Exceptis his quibus pro gravibus criminibus in- 
hibitum est.’’ ‘‘ Poenitentes ad percipienda sacramenta reconcilientur.”’ 
Regest, Pont. Rom. (Jaffe, 1888). 

* Ser. 352, c. 3, n. 8. 
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deeper meaning: the “imposition of hands” in the 
Didascalia, though we thought it was a “ second baptism,” 
becomes a very unimportant ceremony : the writings of the 
Fathers against Novatian and the Montanists are shorn of 
their value, for it is of the final reconciliation that every- 
one was speaking. Is not that a high price to pay for a 
mere theory of discipline? Second: If the final absolu- 
tion was not Sacramental, then the Fathers of the early 
centuries, by some extraordinary accident, have left us not 
a single record that, in any particular case, a real 
absolution was ever granted outside the case for death-bed 
confession. The power of the keys fortunately rests on a 
number of texts that are altogether independent of any 
theory of discipline—texts in which the existence of the 
power is asserted without any mention of the precise time 
and manner of its use. But we confess we should like an 
occasional glimpse of its actual exercise, and we appreciate 
the attitude of an enquiring outsider who wonders can there 
be a power at all if the records of centuries fail to show 
when, or how, or by whom it was used. 

The early practice, as we have said, exhibits a severity 
that Christians now find it hard to realize. But we must 
remember that, in the early Christian communities in which 
the discipline first sprang up, there was a spirit of fervour 
and enthusiasm that led men to despise mere temporal 
afflictions and to sacrifice all they had to keep or regain 
their friendship with Christ. Heroic sanctity was the 
ordinary standard; they were liable to be summoned at a 
moment to seal with their blood their profession of the 
faith. If a Christian fell, the whole Church mourned over 
him as one who had given the pagan ground to mock and 
brought disgrace and odium on the Christian name. If the 
sin were of the graver kind, so strong was the indignation 
of the Church and so stern her discipline that sacramental 
pardon was generally given only once. Was it any wonder 
that, in such circumstances, the unfortunate sinner felt his 

osition acutely, and was ready to undergo any affliction 
if only it restored him the communion he had lost? Or 
that, in preparation for a grace that was to be given him 
once and never again, he should labour to purify his soul 


1v. supra. 
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and render more abundant and secure the fruits of absolu- 
tion? Or that the Church should recognize the spirit of 
the time, and, finding the penitent willing, postpone the 
absolution till contrition was made more perfect and 
scandal repaired and penance accomplished? Even at the 
present day she does the same in many cases. 

But we are not to conclude that the Church regarded 
all these things as essential for valid and fruitful absolu- 
tion. As we hope to show in a subsequent article, the 
question of postponement was merely a matter of discip- 
line. And the discussion will bring before us the various 
stages of development from the rigid practice we have 
described to the milder discipline of more recent times. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 








Che Doctrine of Incarnation in 
Dinduism. 


THOUGH only a promising babe, the science of Comparative 
Religion has of late attracted so much of the public 
attention and raised so many interesting problems that 
religious-minded men cannot afford to remain indifferent 
to its progress and development. This new science of the 
twentieth century promises us Catholics no less than the 
sciences of the nineteenth, which have done so much for 
Christian Apologetics and Science in the various depart- 
ments of Exegesis and History. And to come to a particu- 
lar case, this is what is happening with regard to the study 
of Eastern religions such as Buddhism and Hinduism, 
whether dressed in their native garb or westernized in the 
shape of Theosophy. The time is not far when after a 
hasty comparison with these systems, Christianity was 
accused, if not of inferiority, at least of plagiarism. The 
lesson of Voltaire’s ludicrous blunder on the discovery of 
the Ezur-Veda—the fifth Veda—had been forgotten,’ and 


1 The story is as follows :—Voltaire, ever on the alert for arguments 
against Christianity, learned one day that a new Sanscrit document 
recently discovered had been sent to the Academie des Inscript and 
Belles-Lettres. From a first examination of its contents, this fifth Veda, 
as it was called, contained all the dogmas of Christianity down to the 
least details. The old atheist’s hideous grin of delight may well be 
imagined: here was at last the final argument to crush Chrisitanity 
out of existence and écraser l’infame for good! The boasted doctrines 
of Christ all carne from pagan India and its Brahmans. Hatred made 
him overstep his usual caution, and without further inquiry, he dipped 
at once his pen in his most poisonous ink to deal the Church the 
finishing stab! Alas! for poor Arouet, his diatribe was no sooner out 
than who should come but Jesuits claiming, proof in hand, the author- 
ship of the precious manuscript. It was but too true! The author 
was simply the famous Father Calmette, who, seeing the Indians’ 
profound reverence for, and faith in, their sacred books, resorted to 
an innocent forgery, and composed a new Veda containing the true 
Revelation. This work, made at the beginning of the 18th century, 
had been lost sight of till a copy found its way to Paris. This time 
Voltaire grinned—but not exactly with delight. He had the laugh 
against him! Cf. Etudes, August, 1868, p. 338. 
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the contemptible trash of an obscure Jacolliot was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the infidel press and honoured with a 
refutation by Mgr. de Harlez, the Louvain Orientalist.' 

But the tables have been turned, and no one conversant 
with the subject ever dreams of tracing Christian morality 
to the precepts of Buddha, or of ascribing Catholic 
dogmas to the reveries of Hindu sages and ascetics. 
Exactly the reverse is becoming everyday more true, and 
the following words, uttered long ago by Professor Weber, 
the Berlin Indianist, are now more appropriate than ever : 
“The supposition that Christian influences may have 
affected the growth of Buddhist ritual and worship, as 
they did that of the Buddhist legends, can by no means 
be dismissed out of hands. Indeed quite apart from the 
often ventilated question as to the significance of such 
influences in the further development of Krishna-worship, 
there are legends connected with the Siva-cylt also, as to 
which it is not at all a far-fetched hypothesis that they 
have reference to scattered Christian missionaries.” * The 
supposition is now in a fair way to become fact, and this 
not only with regard to Buddhism, but to Hinduism as 
well. 

It is in this new light that I purpose to study the idea 
of Incarnation, which Hinduism alone, of all non-Christian 
religions, has in common with Christianity. 

Yet, to put our subject in its proper setting, it may not 
be amiss first to sketch briefly in its main lines the religion 
of modern India. This may be said to consist in the 
worship of the Supreme Being as either Siva or Vishnu, 
Siva being popularly worshipped in the person of his wife, 
Kali or Durga, Vishnu in that of his two incarnations, 
Krishna, and above all, Rama. For brevity sake I pur- 
posely leave aside the inextricable tangle of innumerable 
demons and fiends, male and female, good and bad, and 
the tribe of godlings and goddesses, the small fry, that 
serve to fill in the picture, and play such an important, 

' Jacolliot, a French fonctionnaire of Pondicherry in the eighties, and 
a rabid anti-clerical, was struck by some superficial resemblance between 
Christianity and Hinduism, and wrote a book accordingly. Cf. Max 
Miiller’s opinion of his performance : ‘‘ That book of Jacolliot is as silly, 


shallow, impudent a composition as I ever saw.’’ M. Miiller’s Life and 
Letters, vol. I., p. @88. 


* Hist. of Indian Literature, Triibner, 1878, p. 307 in note. 
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nay, sometimes the chief part, in the everyday religion of 
the Hindu masses. Add to this a pantheistic back- 
ground, more or less pronounced, according to the degree 
of culture, and you will have some idea of that most elusive 
of religious systems, Hinduism, now anthropomorphic 
monotheism, as among the great bulk of the civilised 
population, now rank polytheism as among the lower 
strata, now idealistic pantheism as among the educated 
classes. 

To come back to our subject, Incarnation. Though 
avatars (its Sanscrit translation), seem to be confined to 
Vishnuism, yet they are believed in by practically the 
majority, which first is largely Vishnuite, and secondly 
holds very elastic views in the matter of creed. Of the two 
chief manifestations of Vishnu as Rama and Krishna, the 
more popular is the former, at least if we are to judge 
from the ever ready favour which the Ramayana, the epic 
connected with his name, receives in every class of Indian 
society. For many generations has the Lord Rama been 
the noble ideal and model proposed to countless millions 
through the length and breadth of India, an harmonious 
blending of knightly qualities and of the humbler home 
virtues. Nor has Siva, his wife, been a less admirable 
example of all the virtues of her sex. Now, still, their 
story sung by the village bard under the cool shades of 
the Pipal tree continues to thrill the weary husbandmen 
resting from the toil of the day in the warm twilight, 
while the imposing vision of the Himalayas, Vishnu’s 
mysterious abode, looms far away in the distance. We 
shall then confine our attention mainly to the Rama avatar. 

And first, as to the sources which are concerned with it. 
The most important, and practically the only one, is the 
Ramayana itself. We might call it Rama’s gospel;’ for, 


? Monotheism not in the strict Christian sense. Cf. De Broglie’s illumi-_ . 
nating distinction between the Monotheism of various religious, v.g., 
that of Judaeism, Christianity and Mahomedanism on the one hand, and 
that of Hinduism, etc., on the other: ‘* Ce qui constitue le Monothéisme, 
ce n’est pas précisément |’idée d’un Dieu unique, idée d’un Dieu Créateur 
dans tous les cultes polythéistes. C’est l’idée d’un Dieu Créateur.’’ 
Problémes et Conclusions de |’Histoire des religions ch. VIII., p. 2038.’’ 

2 Not a mere supplementary Bible, as Milton’s Paradise Lost is some- 
times called. 
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to the average Hindu, the great epic means all that the 
gospel means for the devout Christian: the same divine 
authority, the same saving effect for the soul. “He who 
reads this holy, life-giving Ramayana is liberated from 
all his sins and exalted with his posterity to the highest 
heaven,” are the concluding words of the poem. It belongs 
to the second class of Indian Sacred Books, the Smriti 
class, founded on direct revelation, but delivered through 
human agency, while the first, or Sruti class, have no 
human author. In the case of the Ramayana, the human 
channel of revelation was Valmiki, the great national poet 
of India, whose name is about all we know concerning him. 
This is quite a characteristic trait of ancient Indian litera- 
ture: perfect indifference to historical data, and conse- 
quently to any claims of authenticity. Nor does this seem 
to create any difficulty for the ordinary Indian mind: the 
distinction between fiction and history is, it appears, a mere 
Western importation of no consequence for the writers 
and readers of Puranas (the more modern Sacred Books). 
And so the difficulty of dating events or literary works 
has become a commonplace among Orientalists." Of 
course, the Ramayana shares the common fate. Not to 
speak of -the classical Indian valuations dealing in 
thousands, if not millions, of years, there is still enough 
discrepancy among Sanskritists to make one smile at the 
scrupulous nicety of modern critics quarrelling over 
trifling matters of twenty, fifty years in Christian exegesis. 
Computations for the Ramayana vary from 1200 B.C. to 300 
A.D., with a tendency to bring them down rather to the 
two or three centuries preceding the Christian era, though 
the final reduction, such as we have it now, may safely j 
dated as many centuries after Christ. 

The poem, now extant, consists of 20,000 slokas (stanzas), 
about twice the length of the Iliad and the Odyssey put 
together, a very moderate size, if compared with its 
brother epic, which numbers 80,000 slokas. Of course 
unity of composition has been the gainer; for while the 
Ramayana reads distinctly like the work of one poet, the 
Mahabharata is but a congeries of all the Indian lore of 

** Tt has kecome quite a literary commonplace that history in the 


ordinary sense of the word is almost unknown in Indian Literature.’’ 
Telang in Sacred Books of the East, v. VIII., p. 1. 
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those times; in short, a primitive Encyclopedia. This 
unity of the Ramayana, however, is not perfect. Like its 
fellow epics of other nations, Valmiki’s poem has under- 
gone a process of accretion that is all the more apparent 
from the general unity of the whole. Naturally 
enough, the attention of scholars has not failed to notice 
it from the very first. Muir, in his Sanskrit texts (IV., 

. 169), corroborates his own opinion by that of Lassen, 
Wilson, Goldstiicker and von Schlegel. Weber, too, holds 
the same view in History of Indian Literature, s. v., Rama- 
yana. It will be om for my purpose to quote Lassen’s 
words : “ It is impossible to read either of these two poems 
-—Mahabharata and Ramayana—with attention without 
being reminded of the later interpolation of such sections 
as ascribe a divine character to the heroes and of the 
unskilful manner in which these passages are often intro- 
duced; and without observing how loosely they are 
connected with the rest of the narrative, and how unneces- 
sary they are for its progress.” A summary inspection 
of Griffith’s translation would make this clear to the 
ordinary reader. 

In its original form, then, the Ramayana seems to have 
been nothing but the story of a great national hero, an 
Indian Achilles and Ulysses in one, yet a very human hero 
for all that." When the idea of Incarnation appeared in 


1 Though the poem has been pretty much popularised in Europe by 
many translators—English, French, German, Latin, Italian—its main 
theme may be briefly summarised thus: Rama, the son of the King of 
Oudh, by his first wife, was destined to succeed his father on the throne, 
when, through some harem intrigue, the old King’s youngest wife pre- 
vails on him to exclude Rama in favour of her own son. Rama, exiled 
for fourteen years, submits with exemplary filial obedience to his father’s 
unjust partiality, and retires with his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakschman to the vast Vindhya forest there to live an eremitical life in 
company with holy sages; his life there reads like a charming Indian 
idyll. Though his half-brother who has succeeded his father comes 
to offer the throne denied him through the intrigues of his mother, 
tama refuses to return to Oudh till the fourteen years be elapsed, 
as a father’s command must be held sacred. In the meanwhile the evil 
powers jealous of his innocent life in the forest begin to assault him. 
The sister of Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, enamoured of Rama, 
tries in vain to seduce him from fidelity to his wife, Sita. Baffled she 
tells Ravana of Sita’s charm, with the result that in the absence of 
Rama Sita is abducted to Lanka, Ceylon. Rama at once sets to the 
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India, he was naturally chosen (so, too, later on was 
Krishna) as the worthiest and fittest from the National 
Gallery of great men, to become the recipient of Vishnu’s 
essence. 

Here we are brought to a stop. We are confronted by 
one of the most puzzling problems in the history of 
religions, the sudden appearance in Indian sacred litera- 
ture of the novel idea of incarnation, an idea absent from 
the previous Vedic and Brahmanic compositions.’ Whence 
did it come! and how! and when? Even approximate 
dates are out of the question. Most writers, safely enough, 
make its appearance coincide with the new period when 
the old Buddhism began to decline in India—not long after 
Asoka—and to evolve either into the new form of Buddhism 
or into what has become modern Hinduism. This process 
extended over nearly four centuries, between 200 B.C. and 
200 A.D., and was greatly helped by continual Scythian 
invasions ranging from about 60 A.D. to 150 (cf. Vincent 
Smith’s Ancient India, Clarendon Press, 1904). The 
usual explanation given for this popular revival in 
a novel shape of the ancient religion of the land 
seems plausible enough, viz., that the supporters of 
the old religion, seeing that the success of Buddhism 
had been in great part due to the winning personality of 
Gotama the Buddha, now about to be deified, set themselves 
to fight the intruder with his own weapon and to put by 
his side the more prominent national heroes. Yet this is 
not enough; this would merely account for the common 
process of apotheosis and hero-worship, a conception still 
specifically different from that of incarnation. Canon 
Liddon sets forth this difference so clearly and pointedly 
that I may be allowed to quote him : 


work of rescue. The king of the monkeys, Hanuman, offers his help, and 
after superhuman efforts, Ravana’s capital and life are taken, and Sita, 
unblemished, restored to her husband. By this time the fourteen years 
had elapsed, and Rama returns to Oudh to reign over his loving subjects. 

1] mean, of course, incarnation in the strict meaning which it has 
now acquired as distinguished from mere undefined anthropomorphism, 
a conception common to most of the religions of antiquity, Aryan and 
Semitic. As to the place the idea of incarnation had in the Old 
Testament and Rabbinical literature cf. Liddon: The Divinity of Our 
Lord, p. 92, 22nd impression. Longmans, 1908. 
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“Speaking historically, an apotheosis belongs to the 
Greek world, while half-mimicries are characteristically 
oriental. Speaking philosophically, the god of an apotheo- 
sis is a creation of human thought or of human fancy; the 
God of an incarnation is presupposed as an objectively 
existing Being, Who manifests Himself by it in the sphere 
of sense. Speaking religiously, belief in an apotheosis 
must be fatal to the primary movements of piety towards 
its object, whenever men are capable of earnest and honest 
refiection; while it is incontestable that the doctrine of an 
incarnation stimulates piety in a degree precisely pro- 
portioned to the sincerity of the faith which welcomes it. 
Thus, the ideas of an apotheosis and an incarnation 
stands towards each other in historical, philosophical and 
religious contrast.” (The Divinity of Our Lord, p. 27). 

One explanation offers itself which recent discoveries 
seem to suggest and support. In the period which we are 
considering we see the successive inroads of the Scythians 
in India culminate in the establishment of a powerful 
Scythian empire in the North-West, on the ruins of the 
Greco-Bactrian Kingdoms, 45 A.D. (cf. V. Smith’s Ancient 
India, c. X.). Though the religion adopted by the 
invaders was chiefly the New Buddhism, there is every 
probability that Christian Apostles and ideas may as well 
have got in with the invaders. The existence at that epoch 
(A.D. 21) in the Kabul valley and in Punjab of King 
Gondophares with whom St. Thomas’ Apostleship to the 
Scythians and Indians has ever been associated, can no 
more be relegated to the category of myths, but is a well- 
authenticated fact (cf. V. Smith’s Ancient India, p. 203). 
Might this apostolate not be the hidden spring from 
which the idea of an Incarnate God may have per- 
colated through Indian soil’ to reappear sooner or 
later on the surface in the shape of Avatar? Nor was this 
the only quarter from which distant echoes of the new 
gospel may have reached the ears of the Pundits and 
Brahmans of the Gangetic plain. The unbroken tradition 
of St. Thomas’ apostolic labours in Malabar,’ uncorro- 
borated as it is by written or monumental authority earlier 

On this subject, cf. St. Thomas and India, by Bishop Medlycott, 


who holds that St. Thomas preached the Gospel in Malabar and 
Coromandel. Vincent Smith rejects this. 
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than 522 A.D. (Cosmas Indicopleustes), has, however, 
never been contradicted by facts, while from the second 
century onwards we have abundant proof of an important 
community of Christians in Cochin and Travancore, now 
still the two native States with the largest percentage of 
Christians. Just then, as Buddhism and Jainism had 
travelled from the North to the South of India, so, too, 
may the startling Christian idea of a God made flesh have 
found its way from the Christian communities of Coro- 
mandel to Oudh, as it had probably already done from the 
Indus to the Ganges / 

Without some such hypothesis it is difficult, nay, hope- 
less in the present state of our knowledge, to account for 
that sudden introduction of the concept of incarnation in 
the Ramayana. No doubt the pantheistic substratum that 
underlies Brahmanism may have paved the way for it and 
facilitated its acceptance, but yet could not have evolved 
it out of its own tenets. Vedic and Brahmanic literature 
offer no parallel idea '; as to the fish and tortoise and boar 
Totemistic legends, they were transformed into full-blown 
avatars, only many centuries later, in the Puranas.” Nor 
could the New Buddhism, with its new-fledged divinity, 
Buddha, be said to have contributed to it, since we are 
here clearly in the presence of a case of apotheosis which 
was made into an avatar * only when Hinduism had already 
assimilated the doctrine of incarnation. Let us sum up 
briefly the results of our inquiry :—1st. Up to a period not 
distant from the Christian era, we have in the Ramayana 
nothing else than a national epic embodying the Indian 
ideal of the son, the husband, and the King. 2nd. About 
the Christian era clumsy additions begin the process 
of deification, not by the familiar method of apotheosis 
common to the Greeks and Latins, but by the unprece- 
dented process of Incarnation, a new doctrine which at 


1 The so-called Incarnation of the Moon into the Soma plant is the 
only remote allusion to be found in the Brahmanas of the Rik-Veda, 
and refutes itself. 

2Cf. K. S. Maedonald, The Brahmanas of the Vedas (2nd edit., 
C.L.T., London, 1901), p. 88, 89. 

3 Concerning the Buddha avatar, it would be instructive to read 
Bishop Bigandet’s Legend of Gautama (Triibner, London). It reads 
like an apocryphal gospel. 
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that time made it appearance on the North-West frontiers 
of India, and possibly, too, in South India. 

It will be interesting to trace from its beginning the 
different stages of the idea of Incarnation in its long 
progress through Hinduism. In the first, that of rudi- 
mentary and unskilful adaptation, we come across the 
divine character of Rama only at the beginning and at the 
end of the poem, in the first and seventh books respectively. 
Except for a few passing interpolations in the main body 
of the text, we have absolutely nothing that could remind 
us of the career of a god-made man, nothing which is not 
purely human with the imperfections and weaknesses 
inherent to man, nothing which is not discordant with the 
first book. Here the opening scene is in heaven. The 
council of the gods deplore ‘the sad plight of mortals 
groaning under the infernal tyranny of the demon-king 
Ravana, and implore Vishnu to remedy this state of 
things. Vishnu offers himself to deliver mankind, and for 
this purpose to become incarnate in the womb of the 
virtuous Kausalya, King Dasaratha’s wife, both of the 
great Lunar dynasty then reigning in Oudh. In the second 
scene we pass from the splendours of Vaikuntha, Vishnu’s 
heaven, to those of an Indian palace and court, and lapse 
decidedly into the purely human element for the rest of 
the poem, until the seventh and last book, when Rama is 
about to die, we come again in touch with the divine. The 
gods ask him: “O Rama . . . how dost thou, being the 
creator of all the worlds, suffer Sita to fall into the fire? 
how dost thou not know thyself as the best of the gods’. . . 
thou art the god Vishnu, Krishna, Prajapati. To kill 
Ravana thou hast assumed the form of a man, and con- 
sequently thou hast completed this task imposed by us 
(gods) . . . now being joyful go to Paradise. . 

Thy devotees who obtain thee who art the first and best of 
mankind shall obtain their desire in this world as well as 
in the next.” These are some of the chief specimens of the 
simple and crude process of juxtaposition that characterise 
the first stage of the incarnation idea in Indian literature. 

This germ, once transplanted into Indian soil, soon 

throve in the rich earth of Eastern speculation and fancy 


11t would seem that Rama, like the Christ of the Modernists, 
became conscious of his divine self only at the end of his career. 
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with the luxuriant exuberance of the Tropics. One avatar 
was not enough for the unrestrained religiosity of Hindus; 
Vishnu must come once more on earth, this time as 
Krishna, the Black, a favourite national hero, and embody 
the weaker sides of human nature, deify pleasure, as 
Rama had suffering. Nor was this all; the process 
seems to have met with such success that the old sacred 
books were ransacked and their old ancient legends 
pressed into the service of the new idea. The story of 
Parasu Rama, or Rama with the axe, the champion of 
Brahmanic supremacy over the Warrior clans, favours too 
much the claims of the sacerdotal castes not to be utilised 
by them. Soon the imagination spurned all bounds, and 
we see the Totemistic stories of the fish, of the tortoise, 
of the bear, of the man-lion, and of the dwarf, disinterred 
from the dusty recesses of hoary lore and developed into 
so many avatars, the beginning of a long series which has 
continued to our day in the person of Ramkrishna, the 
modern Bengal saint,’ and which will end only with the 
destruction of the world, when Vishnu in the person of 
Kalkin will be revealed in the sky on a white horse with 
a sword flaming like a comet, for the final destruction of 
the wicked, the redemption of the good, and the renovation 
of all creation! 

Parallel to the work of indefinite extension, the internal 
inspection and explanation of the idea of Incarnation was 
carried on by philosophical and theological minds. Theories 
were made and discussed. The material and formal 
causes were investigated. The essence of Vishnu was 
acknowledged by all to have united itself to Rama and 
Krishna, but, as among the various avatars, there were 
various degrees of importance; it was necessary to account 
for the difference by the greater or lesser fulness with 
which the divinity communicated itself to the human 
nature. Hence the curious theory of full and partial 
incarnations, which probably must have varied with local, 
temporary, or individual preferences, Krishna’s incarna- 
tion being a full incarnation, i.e., the full essence of 
Vishnu descended into Krishna, while to Rama only half 
of it was vouchsafed,’ to Bharata, his brother, one-fourth ; 

' Max Miiller has made him krown to the European public. 


* Ae in the interpolation in Valmiki’s Ramayana (cf. Frazer's History 
of Indian Literature). 


' 
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to Lakschman one-eighth, and so on. In ordinary men, 
animals and inanimate objects we have only the infusion 
of divine qualities. This division of the spiritual essence 
into arithmetical portions seems at first sight hard to 
reconcile with the sagacity of subtle Brahmans. But we 
must remember that for them and the esoteric few, Vishnu 
is merely the personal aspect of Brahma the Impersonal, 
and, as such, endowed, like everything that is not Brahma, 
with a body (no doubt of a very ethereal sort). It is this 
spiritual, subtle body that is incarnated; hence Indian 
scholars speak of an incarnation of an incarnation (Monier- 
Williams) or of the incarnation being external to God ' 
(Gorresio, the learned editor of the Ramayana).' Asa 
matter of fact, the people at large did not go into such 
minutiae and distinguish between a personal Vishnu and 
the transcendental Brahma, Atman or Ego, behind him. 
For them an avatar was a god become man, and a personal 
god, for the matter of that, as the notion of the Impersonal 
was simply unthinkable for them, no less than for the 
greater part of mankind. 

Besides, popular opinion and common sense seem to have 
got the upper hand in this matter and imposed itself upon 
not a few Indian thinkers. Sankara, the great apostle of 
transcendentalism in the eighth century, never appealed to 
the masses as did Ramanuja (twelfth century), Madhwa 
(thirteenth century), and Ramananda (fourteenth century), 
the three famous reformers that gave to the doctrine of 
divine personality, and bhakti or faith (devotion to a per- 
sonal deity), a lasting place in the Hindu religious system. 
It is remarkable that these doctrines, altogether new to the 
old religion of India, originated in the South, where, as we 
have seen, large Christian communities had been estab- 
lished for several centuries. The three reformers above 
mentioned—natives of Malabar—lived within the sphere 
of Christian influences, and their teaching, so different 
from what we are accustomed to find in ancient Hindu 
writings, seems to have been not a little affected by that of 
their Nestorian neighbours. The force of this statement 


1 Of course, all incarnation, Christian and other, must be external to 
God, but Gorresio’s thought, though inaccurately worded, may be 
easily understood. 
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is not weakened by saying that they inherited these doc- 
trines from their predecessors, Alvars or Adiyars (Tamil 
religious teachers), who, during the previous centuries, were 
precisely within reach of the same Christian influence—the 
only known source whence these ideas may have been 
derived. At any rate, the coincidence is very striking and 
deserves further investigation. Perhaps, too, the Christian 
conception of incarnation, which brings out in such strong 
relief the personality of God, may have had something to 
do with the doctrine of bhakti. It is noteworthy that in the 
twelth century Ramanuja showed himself an ardent apostle 
of Vishnu in the person of the Lord Rama, while in the 
thirteenth century Madhwa practically follows in his foot- 
steps in spite of modifications in point of doctrine. For 
instance, Madhwa held that Vishnu, the first personal 
cause and the governor of this universe, has two sons— 
Brahma and Vayu,—that no salvation is possible except 
through Vayu, and that through bhakti alone, or faith 
in the Saviour, can it be achieved. Remembering that 
Madhwa was born at Udipi (South Canara District) near 
Kaliyan, an important Christian settlement, would it be 
too rash to recognise in the above-mentioned Triad, and 
in the dogma of salvation through faith in Vayu, Vishnu’s 
son, a reminiscence of the Christian Trinity with its two 
processions from the Father, and of the doctrine of salva- 
tion through faith in Christ? Be this what it may, the 
fourteenth century had also its great apostle of Vishnuism, 
Rama-cult, and bhakti in the person of Ramananda, whose 
glory it was to propagate these lofty ideas, not merely 
in the South, but in the far North, where they now count 
their most numerous adherents. These, however, he was 
destined to influence, not directly, but through one of the 
most illustrious of his followers, Tulsi Das,’ the great 
Hindi poet of the sixteenth century. 

To him and to his immortal poem The Ocean of Rama’s 
Deeds (a recent and popular adaptation in Hindi 
of Valmiki Ramayana), must be ascribed the enor- 
mous extension of a pure Ramacult which has raised 


? According to Grierson, Tulsi Das was born in 1532, from a Brahman ; 
educated by a Sadhu (itinerant sage). He began the Ramayana in 
the city of Oudh at 43, and then moved to Benares, where he died in 
1623 after a long, wandering career in North-India. 
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the great mass of the Northern population above 
the lower degrading forms of Hinduism. In Tulsi Das’ 
poem—practically a new creation—the doctrine of incarna- 
tion in India reaches its culminating point. The clumsy 
juxtapositions and unskilful interpolations of the early 
centuries, an impossible jumble of the human and the 
divine, have given place to an admirable whole, fused into 
one by the burning and passionate devotion of the “ Lord 
Rama’s humble slave,” as Tulsi Das loves to call himself. 
in the glow of religious enthusiasm, Rama, the human 
and national hero of Valmiki poem, has been trans- 
figured into a purely divine character, a divine Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, the Life of mankind.’ All moral 
imperfections are banished from him; he is the all-perfect, 
the all-holy; to be with him is bliss eternal; his very 
name is unspeakable ecstasy.” To one who has not read 
Tulsi Das, it is difficult to realise the intensity of passion, 
the rapturous bursts of love, and the childlike trust and 
hope that fill every page of this unique poem.’ By its 
side the mystic outpourings of Persian Sufis are but the 
dainty and affected expression of unreal sentiments. No 
doubt numerous vestiges of pantheism linger here and 


‘** Rama is God, the totality of good, imperishable, invisible, un- 
created (page 238). . . . In his mercy he has taken the form of a man, 
to perform human action out of the love he bears to his faithful people 
and the earth and Brahmans and cows.’’ (Growse’s translation of 
Tulsi, p. 271.) 

2** Perish property, house, fortune, friends, parents, kinsmen and 
all that does not help to bring one to Rama.’’ Ibid, p. 264. 

3 Here is one of a hundred specimens :— 

Chaupai 20. 

‘* Two sweet and gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in this world and 
felicity in the next; most delightful to utter, to hear, or to remember; 
as read to Tulsi as the inseparable Rama and Lukshman. My love is 
inflamed as I speak of these mystic syllables, as intimately connected 
as the universal soul and the soul of man; twin brothers like Nara and 
Narayan; preserves of the world; redeemers of the elect; bright jewels 
in the ears of beauteous Faith; pure and beneficent as the sun and the 
moon; like sweetness and contentment, the inseparable attributes of 
ambrosia; like the tortoise and serpent, supporters of the world; like 
the bee and lotus of a pious soul; and as sweet to the tongue as Hari 
and Balarama were sweet to Jasodd.’’—(Ist vol. of Growse’s trans- 
lation). 
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through the endless cantoes, but they are buried, as it were, 
in that impetuous torrent of lava that runs through them 
all: bhakti, or total surrender of self to Rama. 

It is in this shape that the doctrine of incarnation is 
now known to millions of Hindus,’ that it has an ennobling 
influence on them all, setting before their eyes high ideals 
of life? amidst the other beliefs of Hinduism, so often 
childish and sometimes repulsive, and saving them from 
the surrounding degradation of Tantric sects and Kali 
worship. This, the redeeming feature of Hinduism, it 
owes probably to Christianity. We have seen Christian 
influences at work from the time when avatars began to 
play a part in Hindu religious life: first, passing in- 
fluences from the North-West of India, St. Thomas’ field of 
apostolic labour, and then the uninterrupted influences 
from the South, so prolific in great religious reformers 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, until in the 
sixteenth century Catholic missionary enterprise radiated 
on all sides from the busy marts of Cambay and Bengal 
as well as from the great Moghul capitals of Hindostan. 
This same purifying process of Hinduism, through the 
refining influences of Christianity, has still been going 
on more vigorously in the nineteenth century, and 
originated more sweeping reforms among _high- 
minded, educated natives. Deeply attached to the 
religion of their land, and yet perfectly aware of its 
manifest inferiority to that Christianity which they had 
learned to know in the European schools and in the in- 
numerable mission centres, they set themselves to the work 


' Between 90 and 100 millions according to Grierson, and others. 
Cf. the Preface of Growse’s translation. 

*Mr. F. S. Growse, in the preface to his translation, thus sums up 
Tulsi’s teaching: ‘‘ Tulsi Das accepted all the ordinary Hindu 
Theology . . . . but to him all these were so many accidents beside 
the great truth on which he laid stress: That there is one Supreme 
Being. That man is by nature infinitely sinful and unworthy of salva- 
tion. That, nevertheless, the Supreme Being, in His infinite mercy, 
became incarnate in the person of Rama to relieve the world of sin. 
That this Rama has returned to Heaven where we have now a God 
Who is not only infinitely merciful, but knows by actual experience how 
great are man’s infirmities and temptations, and, who, though Himself 
incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend His help to sinful man. . . .’’ 
A Christian theologian might safely subscribe such a creed. 
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of epuration and elimination, of adaptation and amal- 
gamation, which has resulted in such modern Hindu 
sects as the Brahma-Somaj and others with nothing Hindu 
but the names. To what length this imitation has been 
carried may be seen from the publication in the vernacular 
of such works as The Gospel of the Lord Krishna, The 
Imitation of Krishna, etc. 

This is only the repetition on a vaster scale of what 
has been going on unperceived for centuries. But to 
be thoroughly popularised among the countless millions of 
India, the Christianised Neo-Hinduism lacks the voice of 
another Tulsi Das to proclaim its gospel in burning song. 
In the meanwhile, its existence has of late been greatly 
threatened by the recent national movement which, in its 
hatred for all things British and European, repudiates all 
connection whatever with both the creed and the 
government of the foreigner. American theosophists like 
Col. Olcott, and Annie Besant, and German pantheists like 
Deussen had in some way paved the way for this by reck- 
lessly advocating a return to Hinduism pure and simple to 
the exclusion of Christian tenets, as inferior to the religion 
of India or, at least, unsuited to its sons. Unfortunately, 
the national movement also begins to tell against Catholic 
Missions, as many of our missionaries have learned to 
their cost. 

Is this a sad foreboding of the wane of Christian in- 
fluence in India? God forbid that it should be so, that the 
weary toil of thousand apostles and the blood of holy 
martyrs and the silent influence of His Gospel should all 
have been in vain! Is this not rather a sign that the 
ground He has so carefully and so long prepared in the 
past is now ready to receive the seed of the true Gospel, 
and that India is ripe to leave the worship of a mytho- 
logical Rama or Krishna, in order to transfer its allegiance 
to the historical Christ, the only true Incarnate God, and 
the divine Saviour and King of men? 


Peter DAHMEN, 8.J. 








Che Ceaching of the Rew Cestament 
on Divorce. 


A CriticaAL EXAMINATION OF MATT. xIx. 9. 


In a former article I proved that St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. Paul represent our Lord’s teaching as absolutely 
opposed to all such divorce as would break the marriage 
bond.’ According to St. Mark, our Lord taught : “ Who- 
soever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her, and if she having put 
away her husband, shall marry another, she committeth 
adultery” (Mk. x. 11-12); according to St. Luke, He 
declared that “ Every one that putteth away his wife and 
marrieth another committeth adultery, and he that mar- 
rieth one that hath been put away from a husband 
committeth adultery ” (L. xvi. 18); while St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians that it is a command of the Lord “that the 
wife depart not from her husband—but even if she depart, 
let her remain without marriage or else be reconciled to her 
husband—and that the husband put not away his wife” 
(i. Cor. vii. 10-11). It is clear that these three inspired 
authorities are at one in representing Christ’s teaching as 
absolutely opposed to complete divorce. And St. Matthew’s 
account of our Lord’s doctrine on the subject in the 
Sermon on the Mount, is to the same effect; separation 
indeed is shown to be sometimes lawful, but Christ’s words 
“Whosoever shall marry one that hath been put away 
committeth adultery” (Matt. v. 32), prove that there, too, the 
right of remarriage is excluded. In the light of these 
various witnesses to our Lord’s unconditional opposition to 
divorce, it would surely require the clearest and most con- 
vincing evidence to prove that He meant to permit it in 
the case of adultery, and I now proceed to inquire whether 
any such evidence is forthcoming. 

The only text of the New Testament that affords any 
egg eer ground for the view that the marriage bond may 

e broken and a new marriage lawfully contracted on 


See 1. T. Quarterly, Jan., 1910, pp. 80-95. 
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account of adultery, is found in Matt. xix. 9. According 
to the commonly received text, our Lord there says: 
“Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornica- 
tion, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and 
he that shall marry one put away, committeth adultery.” 
Here, indeed, there is real difficulty, for the exceptive clause 
seems to suggest that if on account of his wife’s fornica- 
tion (adultery) a husband put her away and marry again, 
he does not commit adultery. What, then, is to be said 
of this text? 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind that the text 
occurs in a passage parallel to the passage of St. Mark 
x. 2-12, which I have already examined. In both cases 
the occasion was evidently the same: after the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee, and before the ascent to 
Jerusalem, and in both cases Pharisees are the tempters. 
The importance of this is evident, for if, as we saw,’ St. 
Mark’s version of this interview with the Pharisees makes 
our Lord absolutely forbid divorce with the right of re- 
marriage, it becomes at once very improbable that St. 
Matthew’s genuine account of the same interview attributed 
to our Lord a wholly different doctrine. Or, to put it in 
another way, if on the occasion in question Christ recog- 
nised adultery as a lawful cause of complete divorce, it is 
unintelligible how St. Mark could have reported the inter- 
view as he has done, without making any allusion to so 
exceedingly important an exception. And this becomes 
more unintelligible still, if it be supposed with practically 
all Protestant writers of the present day that St. Mark 
wrote before St. Matthew, for then he cannot have 
expected the important exception to be already known to his 
readers from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Hence, it is not surprising to find that most of our 
modern Protestant scholars are coming round to the con- 
clusion that we must accept St. Mark’s clear account, and 
hold that our Lord on the occasion absolutely forbade 
divorce. Thus, Dr. Wright, in his Synopsis of the Gospels 
in Greek (1906), p. 99, writes: “ Any one who will look 
carefully at these passages, as they are printed here, will 
see at once that there is good reason for our contention that 
the exception in St. Matthew is in both cases (v. 32; xix. 9) 


1See I. T. Quarterly, Jan., 1910, pp. 82-86. 
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a later interpolation.” . . . “Our contention is that 
the church (of Alexandria ‘) introduced these two clauses 
into the Gospel in accordance with the permission to legis- 
late which our Lord gave to all churches (Matt. xvii. 18).”* 
And Dr. Salmon in The Human Element in the Gospels 
(1907), p. 394, says: “It seems now to me clear that the 
disciples understood our Lord to say that it was not lawful 
to put away one’s wife (he means, to put her away and 
marry again) even in the case of adultery.” Similarly, 
Allen, Commentary on St. Matthew (1907), p. 202, holds 
that the inconsistency in the passage, as it stands in St. 
Matthew, “shows that Mark is here original, and that 
Kata mwacav airiay (Matt. xix. 3) and (ei) px émi wopveia 
(Matt. xix. 9) are insertions by the Editor of Mt. into 
Mk.’s narrative.”* So, too, Harnack, in The Sayings of 
Jesus (English translation, 1908, p. 58), holds that the 
ancient Gospel source, known as Q, represented the teach- 
ing of Jesus on the question to be this: He who divorces 
his wife causes her to commit adultery; both she and her 
new husband are guilty of adultery. Lastly, Dr. 
Plummer, Commentary on St. Matthew (1909), p. 
writes :—“ There is grave reason for doubting whether 
Christ, either in the Sermon or elsewhere, ever taught that 
divorce is allowable when the wife has committed 
adultery”; and, on p. 259, he says we may suspect that 
the exceptive clause in Matt. xix. 9 is an insertion “ made 
either by the evangelist or in the authority which he is 
using in addition to Mk.” 

I quote these Protestant authorities, not because I 
assent in the least to the view that the exceptive clause 
in St. Matthew is a later interpolation without any foun- 
dation in the words of Christ, but because I wish to show 
that Protestant scholars generally are now willing to 


' Dr. Wright naively adds, as though the Protestant Church had never 
countenanced divorce: ‘‘ The reassuring fact is that in spite of these 
clauses in St. Matthew, and the door which they open to license, the 
Church has been faithful in upholding what our Lord indisputably 
taught—the indissolubility of the marriage tie.’ 

* Cf. also Allen, op. cit., p. 52, where, discussing Matt. v. 32, he says 
in reference to the exceptive clause: ‘* It is, however, open to question 
whether this is not an addition of the Editor, representing, no doubt, 
two influences—viz., Jewish custom and tradition, and the exigencies 
of ethical necessity in the early Christian Church.”’ 








eres 
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admit that our Lord taught the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage.’ In the light of this overwhelming evidence for 
Christ’s opposition to divorce, contained in the other 
passages of the New Testament, and in the context of St. 
Matthew, they are prepared to throw overboard St. 
Matthew’s testimony in Matt. xix. 9, and to insist that 
what the early Reformers regarded as an exception in 
favour of divorce and remarriage for adultery, had no 
place in the teaching of Christ. But while we welcome the 
opposition of these scholars to divorce, we cannot consent 
to dispose of the exceptive clause in such a summary 
fashion. Nearly all the existing authorities, whether 
Greek MSS., Versions or Patristic quotations, have the 
clause, in one form or another,’ in Matt. xix. 9, and all have 
it in Matt. v. 32, and surely it is neither critical nor 
scientific to reject such a clause as a later interpolation. 
Had there not been a perfectly clear tradition from the 
first that our Lord used some restrictive clause in connec- 
tion with the question of the separation of a husband and 
wife, we may be quite sure, I believe, that no such clause 
could ever have gained admission into the text of any 
Gospel. If any one part of the Gospels must have been 
more jealously guarded than another, at least as to its 
substance, it was the Sermon on the Mount, which sum- 
marises in Christ’s own words the new law of His King- 
dom; yet in Matt. v. 32, a portion of the Sermon, we have 

1 Since the above was written, I regret to say that Drs. Sandy and 
Inge, Lady Margaret Professors of Divinity in Oxford and Cambridge 
respectively, in their evidence before the Divorce Commission, stated 
as their views; the former that Christ in representing marriage as indis- 
soluble, expressed a moral ideal rather than a positive rule; the latter 
that he did not think Christ meant to lay down any hard-and-fast rules. 
(The Times, Nov. 22, 1910). It is painful and shocking to hear such 
views from these eminent Professors. As though the disciples, who in 
view of Christ’s teaching rushed terror-stricken to the conclusion that 
it is not expedient to marry at all (Matt. xix. 10-12), did not understand 
Him to have laid down ‘‘ a positive rule ’’ or any hard-and-fast teach- 
ing, or as though our Lord in His reply did not fully confirm the inter- 
pretation put by the disciples upon His words! 

2 Besides (e) wy em mopy., we meet with ywpis Aoyov ropv., tAnV & py 
ext Aoyw Topv., Tapextos Aoyov ropv. In the Latin authorities: nisi ob for- 
nicationem, excepta causa adulterii, praeter causam fornic., nisi ob 
causam fornic., excepta causa fornic., nisi ex causa fornic., nisi ob 
causam fornic. Cf. Tisch. in loc. 
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the exceptive clause in connection with the separation of 
husband and wife put into Christ’s mouth by all the 
existing authorities. And just as we cannot doubt its 
genuineness there, so I believe it to be genuine in Matt. 
xix. 9, which is now under discussion. Here indeed it 
creates much greater difficulty than in the Sermon, where, 
as I proved in my former article, it is readily capable of a 
reasonable explanation in accordance with Catholic 
teaching; but whatever the difficulty, it must be regarded 
as genuine, and not merely brushed aside as a later inter- 
polation. If the text is corrupted, as I hope to prove it is, 
we must look for the corruption in some other part of the 
verse. 

Admitting, then, that the exceptive clause is genuine in 
some form in Matt. xix. 9, we have now to see whether 
we are therefore obliged to admit that our Lord here lays 
down one exception to the indissolubility of matrimony, 
and admits the lawfulness of divorce for adultery. I hope 
to prove that whatever be the sense of this very difficult 
verse, it cannot be this, because such a sense is utterly 
repugnant to the entire context in which the verse stands. 
Here is the whole passage :— 


‘* And there came unto Him (the) Phansees, tempting Him, and 
saying: Is it lawful (for a man) to put away his wife for every cause? 
And He, answering, said: Have you not read that He Who made (man), 
from the beginning ‘ made them male and female,” and said: ‘ For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and the two shall become one flesh.’’? Therefore they are no longer two, 
but one flesh. What, therefore, God joined together let not man put 
asunder. They say unto Him: Why then did Moses command to give 
a bill of divorce and to put away? He saith unto them: Moses, on 
account of your hardness of heart, permitted you to put away your wives, 
but from the beginning it hath not been so. And I say unto you that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery; and he that shall marry one put 
away, committeth adultery. His disciples say unto Him: If the case of 
a@ man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry. But He said 
unto them: All men take not this saying, but they to whom it is given. 
For there are eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s womb: 
and there are eunuchs who were made eunuchs by men; and there are 
eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. 
He that can take, let him take it.” Matt. xix. @-12. 


1 Gen. i. 27. 2 Gen. ii. 24. 
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Anyone who examines this passage attentively and 
without prejudice, can hardly fail to see that everything 
in it outside verse 9, which comprises the words italicised 
above, is in favour of the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage. To the first question of His tempters our Lord 
replies by appealing to Genesis to show that God by work 
and word had signified his intention that husband and 
wife should be bound together in the closest possible union. 
This intention of the Creator is evidenced by the very con- 
stitution of the sexes : “ Male and female He made them,” 
and by the fact that He made only one of each sex; but it 
is evidenced still more clearly by the inspired words of 
Adam or Moses to the effect that the union between 
husband and wife should surpass even the intimate union 
that binds children to the authors of their being, and that 
the two should become one flesh. Having thus proved to 
His interrogators from the Bible itself God’s original 
intention in instituting matrimony, our Lord does not rest 
satisfied with this, but Himself draws the conclusion : 
“Therefore they are no longer two, but one flesh,” and 
then, as if to clinch the matter, He adds : “ What therefore 
God joined together, let not man put asunder.” It is 
hardly possible to imagine language more strongly insis- 
tent upon the indissolubility of the marriage tie. The 
Pharisees had asked, according to St. Matthew,’ if a wife 
could be put away for every cause; Christ’s reply is that 
man and wife are one in the intention of the Creator, and 
that what God joined, no man shall put asunder; and hence 
He leaves it to be understood that neither for every cause 
nor for any cause can the tie, once established, be broken. 
And it was evidently in this sense the Pharisees understood 
Him, for they proceeded to urge: “ Why then did Moses 
command to give a bill of divorce and to put away?” It 
is as though they said : If the marriage tie cannot be broken, 
why did Moses authorise us to break it? Christ at once 
corrects them by saying that Moses gave not a command 


I believe St. Matthew gives the exact form of the question. Whether 
the Pharisees realised it or not, this question really contained two: Is it 
lawful to put away a wife for every cause? and Is it lawful, having done 
so, to marry again? St. Mark, intending not to mention the exception 
made by Christ in favour of putting away, throws the question into the 
more general form: “ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ?’’ 
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but a permission,’ and this on account of the hardness of 
Jewish hearts; and then He adds significantly : “ But from 
the beginning it hath not been so.” Thus divorce is here 
represented as a custom tolerated among a degenerate 
people, but all along opposed to the Divine intention. 

At this point, Christ goes on, in verse 9, to propound 
His own law, in which we are asked to believe He recog- 
nised adultery as a sufficient cause for breaking the 
marriage bond. From what has been said, it must be clear 
that every word of His up to this point makes for the 
absolute indissolubility of that bond, and to suppose Him 
now to lay down a most important and far-reaching 
exception, an exception, too, which granted as much licence 
for divorce as was claimed by one of the Jewish schools 
of the time, would be to make Him contradict Himself. 

And if what precedes verse 9 is thus opposed to the 
recognition by Christ of adultery as a lawful or valid 
cause of divorce, what follows is at least equally so. The 
disciples are evidently startled at the doctrine propounded 
by their Master, for they draw the conclusion: “If the 
case of a man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to 
marry.” Who can doubt, in face of these words of the 
disciples, that our Lord had now laid down a doctrine that 
was new and more strict than that of any of the Jewish 
schools? But if He allowed divorce for adultery, and for 
it alone, there was nothing new in His teaching, nothing 
at which the disciples could be startled, for the Jewish 
followers of the school of Shammai maintained the very 
same view at the time. This Jewish school restricted the 
right of divorce to the case where the wife had committed 
adultery; and hence, as I have said, if our Lord, in the 
words contained in Matt. xix. 9, merely insisted upon the 
same restriction, there was nothing new or startling in His 
doctrine. We cannot suppose that the disciples, now hear 
the close of Christ’s life and after several years’ training, 
would have thought the moral standard of a section of the 
Jewish teachers in reference to divorce too high for 
Christians. Hence they must have understood that some- 
thing more was insisted upon by Christ than was required 

' Moses gave only a permission for divorce, but in case divorce were 


resorted to, he commanded that certain formalities should be observed. 
See 1. T. Quarterly, Jan., 1910, pp. 84-85. 
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even by the school of Shammai, and this can mean only 
that they understood Him to abolish divorce even for 
adultery.’ And Christ’s reply shows that they understood 
Him quite correctly. He does not withdraw anything; 
nay, He signifies pe enough that for those to whom 
the grace of celibacy is given’ it is not expedient to marry, 
and in their case the Apostles’ extreme conclusion is 
correct ; since, however, all have not that grace, all may not 
embrace a life of celibacy; but “ qui potest capere, capiat.” 
It is as though He said : You are right in concluding that 
he who joins himself in marriage to a wife incurs a very 
serious responsibility, because he contracts a union which, 
however irksome or odious it may become, only the death 
of one of the parties can sever; more serious still, however, 
would be the responsibility of him who, without the grace of 
celibacy, would act upon your conclusion and remain 
unmarried. But he who has reason to believe himself 
capable of persevering will do well to adopt your conclusion 
and lead a life of celibacy. “The remark of the disciples,” 


' Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, The Messiah, L1., p. 338, sqq., 
asserts that the school of Shammai, while counselling against resorting 
to divorce for other causes than adultery, did not strictly prohibit it in 
all other cases. But in this he has against him no less an authority than 
the Talmud, which states, Gittin, iv. 10: ‘* The school of Shammai 
says: ‘ No one shall divorce his wife unless there shall have been found 
in her some unchastity ’’(Mmy 727). It is true, the later writers of the 
Mishna, probably under stress of laxity of Jewish morals, were pre- 
pared to admif that divorce for some other causes was consistent with 
the principles of Shammai (Talmud, ibid., and Sota, I.); but it was not 
the view of these writers, but that of Shammai himself, that was 
current in the time of our Lord. That Shammai prohibited divorce 
except for adultery is affirmed also by the writer of the article 
* Divorce”’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, who says: ‘‘ In the Mishnaic 
period the theory of the law that the husband could divorce his wife at 
will, was challenged by the school of Shammai. It interpreted the text 
of Deut. xxiv., 1, in such a manner as to reach the conclusion that the 
husband could not divorce his wife except for cause, and that the cause 
must be sexual immorality.”’ 

? St. Jerome’s remark upon this is worth quoting: ‘‘ Nemo putet sub 
hoe verbo (‘datum est’) vel fatum vel fortunam introduci: quod hi 
sunt virgines quibus a Deo datum sit aut quos quidam ad hoc casus 
adduxerit, sed his datum est qui petierunt, qui voluerunt, qui ut acci- 
perent laboraverunt. Omani enim petenti dabitur, et quaerens inveniet, 
et pulsanti aperietur.’’ P. L. xxvi., Col. 135. 
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writes the Protestant commentator, Dr. Plummer, “con- 
firms the view that Christ forbade divorce even in the case 
of the wife’s unchastity. If that was His decision, their 
remark is intelligible. It would then mean that marriage 
is a dangerous condition, if a man cannot free himself from 
an adulterous wife. But if He taught that the divorce of 
an adulterous wife was allowable, then their remark would 
mean that marriage is a hard lot, if a man may not get 
rid of a wife whom he dislikes; and it is hardly likely that 
they can have meant this. After being Christ’s disciples 
so long, they would not hold that what even Jews of the 
stricter school of Shammai maintained respecting the 
marriage-tie was an intolerable obligation.” ’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt, then, that the disciples 
understood our Lord to abolish divorce altogether, and that 
they understood Him correctly. Thus the entire context 
of Matt. xix. 9—what follows as well as what precedes— 
is most strongly in favour of the absolute indissolubility 
of marriage, and hence it is quite impossible that in the 
verse itself divorce for adultery should be allowed. Nor let 
it be said that every general law may admit an exception, 
and hence that Christ’s general opposition to divorce may 
be compatible with the admission here of a particular 
exception in the case of adultery. There is no room for 
such an objection here, for the context not merely shows 
Christ’s general opposition to divorce, but verses 10-12 
prove, as we have seen, that the very exception in the case 
of adultery, which was admitted by the school of Shammai, 
must have been now abolished; otherwise the surprise of 
the disciples would be unintelligible. Hence, whatever 
may have been the precise statement of Christ in the words 
represented by Matt. xix. 9, He cannot have meant that 
divorce with the right of remarriage was allowable for 
adultery. 

If I chose, I might close this article here, since I have 
proved that whatever may have been the sense of the words 
of Christ represented by Matt. xix. 9, the verse cannot 
reasonably be urged against the Catholic doctrine of the 


1Comment. on Matt., p. 260. Similarly Allen, Comment. on Matt., 
p. 205, writes: ‘‘ Could not Christ’s disciples endure what the disciples 
of Shammai submitted to?’’ Cf. also Salmon, The Human Element in 
the Gospels, p. 394. 
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indissolubility of marriage, except in defiance not only of 
SS. Mark, Luke, and Paul, but even of its own context. 
But I have no desire to shirk a direct examination of the 
verse, and to this I now proceed. In the light of all that 
has been said above, I am justified in holding that the 
verse is capable of a Catholic explanation absolutely 
excluding divorce, or that the commonly received reading 
is wrong. It remains for us to inquire which of these 
alternatives is to be preferred. 

In the commonly received text the verse reads :— 

‘* Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery, and he that marrieth one that hath 
been put away committeth adultery.” 

Many explanations of the verse in this form have been 
attempted by Catholic commentators. I shall content 
myself with noticing those that have been considered to 
have most claim to acceptance. 

1. It has been often urged that the clause, “except for 
fornication” (yu emi mopveia)’ ought to be understood 
to mean: setting aside the case of fornication; and then 
our Lord is made to say that outside the case of adultery, 
on which He does not wish to decide anything on the 
present occasion, he who puts away his wife and marries 
another, commits adultery. But such a view appears to me 
altogether improbable. The portion of the context that 
precedes leads us, as we saw, to expect that marriage is 
now to be restored to its primitive indissolubility, and that 
divorce, tolerated for a time on account of the hardness of 
the Jewish hearts, was now to be abolished completely. 
Again, this view of verse 9 seems quite excluded by the 
verses that follow. Had Christ here set aside the case 
of adultery, and abstained from deciding whether in this 
one case divorce was permissible, the surprise of the 
disciples would be inexplicable. In that hypothesis He 
would have said nothing to excite surprise, for His con- 
demnation of divorce in general merely coincides with the 
teaching of Shammai, while on the one crucial question of 
divorce for adultery He would have reserved His judgment, 
and hence need not necessarily have been supposed to hold 
stricter views than Shammai in regard to it. The surprise 
of the disciples, therefore, proves that He had not reserved 
His judgment upon this point, but had declared against 
divorce even for adultery. 


1Or its alternafive forms. Cf. p. 77. n. 2. 
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2. Others have held that the word wopveia in the verse 
means here not adultery but concubinage (cf. 1 Cor. v. 1); 
and hence that Christ’s words mean: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except in the case where she is really not 
his wife but his concubine, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery. We grant to the advocates of this view 
that wopveia could mean concubinage, but such a sense 1s 
out of place here. It would surely be strange if what 
Christ meant were: Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except when she is not his wife, etc. In the question put 
by the Pharisees and in the whole context, there is refe- 
rence to a real wife, and we can hardly suppose our Lord 
to have spoken so subtly and obscurely as this view requires, 
and that on a question so important. Besides, the last 
clause of the verse: “and he that marrieth one that hath 
been put away, committeth adultery,” which, whether it 
be genuine or not here, is at all events genuine in Matt. 
v. 32, shows that it is adultery to marry any woman that 
is “ dimissa,” and hence that in the case of any and every 
“dimissa” the bond of marriage remains. If this is so, 
there cannot be any reference in our Lord’s words to 

utting away a concubine, since in her case there would 

e no bond, and to marry her would not be adultery. 

3. Others have taken the meaning of the verse to be: 
Whosoever shall put away his wife—and separation from 
her is not lawful except in the case of adultery—and after 
the separation, whether it be for adultery or not, shall 
marry another committeth adultery, etc. If we under- 
stand adultery to be mentioned as the one justifying cause 
of divortium a toro, because it is peculiar to the contract 
of matrimony and the one valid cause of permanent 
separation, this is, of course, sound Catholic doctrine; but 
we have to ask ourselves : Is this doctrine reasonably taken 
from the verse, and not rather read into it? Is it a fair 
explanation of: “Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except for fornication, and shall marry another, com- . 
mitteth adultery,” to say that it restricts separation to the 
case of adultery, and forbids remarriage in all cases? I 
fear that such an explanation is very forced and cannot well 
he defended. I quite admit that our Lord did not owe it to 
His tempters that He should deal very clearly with them; 
still the obscurity here would be so great that it is very 
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difficult to believe He used the words, as they stand in our 
ordinary text, in the sense suggested. 

4. Somewhat more plausible is the view defended by 
Maldonatus, which also finds the Catholic doctrine in the 
verse without doing the text so much violence. Maldonatus 
holds that the verse contains three statements :—1° Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except for adultery, 
committeth adultery (in the sense that he unreasonably 
exposes her to adultery); 2° Whosoever, having put her 
away, whether for adultery or any other cause, shall marry 
another, committeth adultery; 3° Whosoever shall marry 
any woman put away committeth adultery. Here again 
I cannot help regarding the interpretation as very forced. 
This will at once appear, I think, if we set side by side the 
first part of the verse and Maldonatus’ interpretation of 
it :— 

TEXT. MALD. 

Whosoever shall put away Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except for forni- his wife, except for forni- 
cation, and shall marry cation, committeth adultery, 
another, committeth adul- and whosoever, having put 
tery, etc. her away whether for adul- 

tery or any other cause, 
shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery, etc. 


Thus the words italicised have to be supplied, and 
the very strong expression, “committeth adultery,” has to 
be understood in the first instance of the man who merely 
exposes his wife to adultery. I believe that nothing but 
the certainty that Christ forbade divorce even for adultery, 
and the necessity of explaining this verse somehow in 
accordance with that certain doctrine, could have led so 
great a commentator as Maldonatus to rest satisfied with 
such an interpretation. 

I have glanced at the most probable explanations offered 
of the existing text of Matt. xix. 9, and, limited though 
my space is, I think I have shown reason for being dis- 
satisfied with all of them. I do not, indeed, mean to say 
that, when the context is taken into account, they are less 
satisfactory than the interpretation of the Greeks and the 
early Reformers, which hold the context absolutely 
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excludes. But 1 do think that none of them is quite 
satisfactory, if we must accept as genuine the commonly 
received text of Matt. xix. 9. 

This brings me to the very important question: Is the 
commonly received text of this verse correct / I am strongly 
inclined to believe it is not. Unless we can understand it 
according to some of the Catholic interpretations just 
noticed—and this I have shown to be diflicult—the verse, 
as usually read, is out of joint with its whole context; 
and since it is not possible to suppose that the whole 
lengthy context has been corrupted, we are forced to 
suspect this single verse. Nor is its own context the only 
evidence against it. The Vatican Codex, the oldest and 
best ' Greek manuscript we possess, dating from the middle 
of the fourth century, has a different reading, which agrees 
with Matt. v. 32, and creates no difficulty. The Vatican 
reads : “ But I say to you: whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for a cause of fornication, maketh her to 
commit adultery, and he that marrieth one put away com- 
mitteth adultery.” Nor is this ancient witness alone; it 
is supported by an uncial of the sixth century (C.*), by a 
sixth century MS. of the Old Latin (N.), and by the 
Memphitic, or oldest Coptic version, which is held to date 
from the second century. 

But perhaps the strongest evidence against the present 
reading is to be drawn from the writers of the first three 
centuries. As far as I can make out, there is not a single 
writer before the fourth century who appears to know of 
its existence, while several of them unquestionably read 
the verse as in the Vatican Codex. We read in Hermas, 
not later than 150 A.D., in a passage where there is 
explicit reference to an adulterous wife: “Let him (the 
husband) put her away, and let the husband abide alone, 
but if after putting away the wife he shall marry another, 
he also committeth adultery.”* Surely if Hermas when he 


The judgment of Westcott-Hort on this MS. is, that ‘‘ even when it 
stands alone’’ and unsupported, ‘‘ its readings must never be lightly 
rejected.’” The New Test. in Greek, p. 560. It is very far from being 
alone in the present instance. 

2Aéyw 88 tpiv, ds dv dxodvon Ti yuvaika airod, rapextos Adyou mopvelas 
roel abriy poxerOnvat, Kai 6 droeAvpévny yapnoas porxatas. For the sense 
of this reading, see I. T. Quarterly, Jan., 1910, pp. 92-95. 

* Shepherd, Mand. iv., 1, 6. Funk’s Ed., 1901, 
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wrote this was acquainted with our present reading of 
Matt. xix. 9, he might fairly be expected to offer some 
explanation of it. St. Justin Martyr, writing about 150, 
states Christ’s doctrine thus : “ Whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced from another husband, committeth adul- 
tery”; and Justin adds : “So that all who, by human law, 
are twice married (7.e., as the context seems to prove, mar- 
ried again after divorce) are in the eye of our Master 
sinners.” Athenagoras, writing about 177, quotes Christ 
as saying: “ Whosoever put away his wife, and marries 
another, commits adultery,’ and apparently he knows of no 
Scriptural exception or difficulty. About the same time, 
Theophilus states the Gospel teaching to be: “He that 
marrieth her that hath been divorced from her husband, 
committeth adultery; and whosoever putteth away his 
wife, except for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery ”; *° where Theophilus clearly distinguishes 
between the right of remarriage and of mere separation, 
forbidding the former absolutely, but permitting the latter 
in the case of adultery. In the same second century 
Ptolomaeus the Gnostic speaks of Christian marriage as 
absolutely indissoluble.* 

Of course it is possible to say that these writers were 
acquainted with the present reading of Matt. xix. 9, but 
knew from tradition that it was to be interpreted in our 
Catholic sense. But is it not strange that all of them 
should set forth Christ’s teaching as so clear and 
unequivocal, without any reference to a text that certainly 
creates at least a very apparent difficulty! Nor can it be 
urged that they were merely anxious to give the general 
Christian law against divorce, without troubling to notice 
the exception in the case of adultery. Our adversaries 
may take what consolation they can out of this view in 
regard to Justin Athenagoras and Ptolomaeus, but it will 
not explain Hermas, who explicitly excludes adultery, nor 
Theophilus, who absolutely forbids remarriage, but admits 
adultery as a cause of separation. 


1Apol. xv. P. G., vi., 849. * Plea, xxxiii. P. G., vi., 965. 

3 Autol. iii., 13. 

* Letter to Flora, ap. Epiphan. P. G. xli., 559. Having quoted 
Matt. xix. 8 Ptolomaeus says :—‘‘ The Saviour here shows that the 
law of God which prohibits the separation of husband and wife is 


a from that of Moses, which permitted the union to be dis- 
selved.’’ 
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The same view about the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage is set forth by St. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian,’ and not one of them shows any 
sign of acquaintance with our present text of Matt. xix. 9. 
The argument from silence is admittedly precarious, but 
certainly a silence like this in regard to a text that pre- 
sented so obvious an objection to their view is more than 
remarkable. And the presumption thus created against 
the present text is immensely strengthened by what I am 
now about to state. Not only Origen, to whom Tischen- 
dorf refers, but Tatian and Clement of Alexandria, read 
the text in a different form. Tatian’s text, indeed, is 
conflate and confused; nevertheless, he reads in 
Matt. xix. 9, “hath exposed her to adultery,” instead of 
our commonly received “committeth adultery,” thus sup- 
porting in this clause the Vatican mauscript.* Clement 
of Alexandria tells us that to those who asked Him about 
divorce, the Lord said: “ For the hardness of your hearts 
Moses wrote this. But have you not read what God said 
to the first man : you two shall be in one flesh? Wherefore 
he who puts away his wife, except for the cause of forni- 
cation, maketh her commit adultery.”* Since Clement is 
—s what Christ said in reply to those who asked 
Him about divorce, and since this reply occurs in Matt. xix. 
and not in the Sermon on the Mount, the last sentence 
here is evidently Clement’s reading of Matt. xix. 9. If 
there could be any doubt on the subject, it is removed by 
the fact that Origen, Clement’s pupil, unquestionably read 
the text in this form. After quoting Matt. xix. 8, Origen 
says our Saviour then (pera ratra) went on to say: 
“ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for the cause 
of fornication, maketh her commit adultery.”* Thus 
Origen confirms Clement, and both agree with the Vatican 
Codex, except that they omit the last clause of the verse. 
Nor is there much room for doubt that Tertullian read the 
verse in the same way. In his work against Marcion, he 


1 See the able article by Father Sheppard, O.S.B., in our last issue, 
pp. 410-411, where Father Sheppard also gives the references. 

* Diatess. Ante-Nicene Christian Library, p. 88. 

®Strom., iii.,6. P. G. viii., 1,152. 

* 6s Gy, dwrodvon tiv yuvaixa atrov, mapexros Adyou wopveias, moet ari 
porxerOnvat. 
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quotes Matt. xix. 8, and a little farther down in the same 
chapter he states that Christ in the Gospel of Matthew 
says: “ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for 
the cause of adultery maketh her commit adultery.”* It 
is possible that Tertullian is here quoting Matt. v. 32, 
but seeing that he has just before quoted Matt. xix. 8, the 
probability is that he 1s now quoting Matt. xix. 9. 

We have therefore positive and unquestionable proof 
that Matt. xix. 9 was known in the second and third cen- 
turies in another form, while I make bold to say we have not 
a single shred of evidence from any writer of the first three 
centuries to show that it was known in the form now 
commonly received. If this be the true state of the case, 
and after a good deal of careful investigation I believe it is, 
it is surely very remarkable and significant. But it will be 
said at once : we have much early evidence in ancient Greek 
manuscripts and in Versions in favour of the commonly 
received reading. My reply is, that the earliest of these 
authorities, as we have them, is later than even the latest 
of the many writers to whom I have referred; and if we 
can suppose the Greek text of the verse to have been cor- 
rupted early in the fourth century, the corruption may 
have gained a footing in all the authorities that can be 
cited against us. As I shall show in a moment, corruption 
was at least possible in the case of these authorities, but 
it is quite impossible that the works of so many early 
writers could have been tampered with. 

Let us see, then, how the suggested corruption could 
have come about. We know that a great destruction of 
ancient manuscripts of the Bible occurred in the perse- 
cution begun under Diocletian in 303.2 The sacred 
Scriptures were everywhere sought out and burned, and all 
who possessed any of them were forced by the most savage 
means to surrender them for destruction. If ever, then, 
there was a time favourable to the introduction of a new 
reading, it was in the years that immediately succeeded 
this persecution. Nor was a motive wanting. From 313 
Constantine began to show favour to the Christians, and 
in 324 he publicly announced his conversion; but even after 
his conversion the law of the Empire continued to allow 


1 «6 


Qui dimiserit, inquit, uxorem suam, praeter causam adulterii, 
facit eam adulterari.”” Adv. Mare., iv., 34. P-.JL. ii., 418. 
*Euseb. H. E., viii, 2. P. G. xx., 745. 
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divorce for a wife’s adultery. If then at that time, when 
manuscripts of the Bible must have been few, we suppose 
someone, high in authority and with the best intentions, 
convinced that Christ must surely have meant to allow 
divorce for a wife’s adultery, to have changed in a few of 
the surviving manuscripts the text of Matt. xix. 9, with a 
view to bringing the sacred law into visible correspondence 
with the civil, we have what seems to me to afford the only 
explanation of all the facts. The change was easy, 
requiring only the substitution of cai yapyon addnv, poryarar 
for mover avtny poryevOnva' twenty-two letters for twenty- 
one. But though the change was easily made, the alteration 
in sense was immense, for instead of : “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication, maketh her to 
commit adultery,” the text now read: “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication, and marry 
another, committeth adultery.” Matt. xix. 9, too, was 
just the one text in the New Testament where the 
change could easily be made. Unlike the corresponding 
text in Mark and Luke, it already contained an 
exceptive clause; and the change of a few words in it 
was less likely to attract attention than a similar 
change in the corresponding text of Matt. v. 32, which 
occurs in the familiar Sermon on the Mount. The new 
reading would then naturally enough be introduced into 
the fifty manuscripts prepared by Eusebius for Con- 
stantine in 331," and would thus be fully installed to 
puzzle the Fathers of the fourth century, and affect very 
many of the subsequent copies of Greek manuscripts and 
of Versions. What seems remarkably to confirm all this is 
the fact that Lactantius appears to be the earliest writer 
acquainted with our present reading of the verse.* It is 
true, Lactantius may have written the Institutes in the 
first decade of the fourth century, before the conversion of 
Constantine, but as it is generally admitted that the work 
was retouched later on,’ and as he became tutor to Con- 
stantine’s son about 315, he would naturally become 
acquainted with the new reading before his work reached 
the final form in which we possess it. 


1 Euseb. Life of Const., iv., 35-86. P. G. xx., 1185. 

2 Instit. vi., 23. P. L. vi., 720. 

*Cf. Bardenhewer, Patrol. Engl. transl., p. 205; Dict. of Christ. 
Biogr., I11., p. 614. 
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I humbly submit, then, that such is the origin of our 
present reading of Matt. xix. 9. If I am right, all 
difficulty on the question of divorce disappears trom the 
New Testament. We are left with the clear teaching of 
Christ in $8. Mark, Luke, and Paul, in absolute prohibition 
of divorce with remarriage; and with the additional teach- 
ing in the two texts of St. Matthew, that permanent and 
irrevocable separation is allowable only for adultery. 
Those who refuse to accept this view, whether they stand 
by the commonly received reading of Matt. xix. 9 or 
suppose, with most modern Protestant scholars, a corrup- 
tion of the text at a very early period, have got to explain 
the attitude of the writers of the first three centuries on 
this question of divorce; they have also to take account of 
the fact that history records no example of complete 
divorce during all that period. “In respect of history,” 
said the late Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the House of 
Commons on the Divorce Bill, July 31, 1851, “ I make this 
proposition boldly, that for the first 300 years after Christ, 
you have not a shred or a vestige of divorce with re- 
marriage for any cause whatever.” ' 

In conclusion, it may be well, in order to reassure the 
timid, to point out that there is nothing wrong in 
questioning, as I have done above, an important reading 
supported by the Latin Vulgate. The approval of the 
Vulgate by the Council of Trent does not guarantee the 

enuineness of every text, even of those that bear upon 
aith or morals. Nobody holds, for instance, that the 
Vulgate reading of the dogmatic text 1 Cor. xv. 51 is 
correct. Such a text is indeed an important part (“ pars ”) 
of the Book in which it occurs; but it was not always and 
everywhere read in this form, and the Council of Trent 
does not bind us to receive even dogmatic texts of the 
Vulgate, unless they had also been consistently read in the 
same form throughout the Eastern and Western Church.* 


1 Hansard. 

*Cf. Cornely, Introd. Gen. in Sacr. Script., p. 456, sqq. The words of 
the Council of Trent are: ‘‘ Si quis autem libros ipsos integros cum 
omnibus suis partibus, prout in Ecclesia Catholica legi consueverunt, et 
in vetere vulgata editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non 
susceperit, . . . anathema sit.’’ Sess. iv., Decret. de Canon. 


Scripturis. 
J. MacRory. 
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De Incarnatione. Auctore Daniel Coghlan, §.T.D., Eccl. Cathedral. 
Corcagien. Canonico; Sacrae Theol. in Collegio Maynutiano §. 
Patricii Professore. Dublini: Browne & Nolan. Londini: Sands 
& Co. 1910. Pp. vi. + 388. Price 5s. net. 


Dr. Coghlan’s two-volume treatise, De Deo Uno et Trino et De Deo 
Creatore (see 1.T.Q., January, 1910), has been followed within a year 
by the present treatise, De Incarnatione, to which we extend a hearty 
welcome. This, like the previous volumes, has been written as a text- 
book for the author’s own students who are following the ordinary 
four years’ theological curriculum in Maynooth, and in appraising its 
value this purpose must be kept in view. In a text-book or in lectures, 
gauged to suit the capacity and satisfy the needs of the average student, 
it would be a mistake to devote too much attention to questions of mere 
secondary importance, or to overload the treatment of those that are 
primary by attempting to be altogether exhaustive; and this is all the 
more true in the case of a treatise like De Incarnatione, where the lines 
of dogmatic definition and of legitimate theological speculation have been 
practically determined for centuries in the Catholic Church; where, in 
other words, for the Catholic student the formative period in theological 
development has passed long ago. Not, of course, that no new ques- 
tions concerning the central mystery of our faith are being raised in our 
day, or that they will cease to be raised to the end of time. On the 
contrary, not even during the age of the great Christological contro- 
versies was speculation regarding the person and work of the God-man 
more active than it is to-day, nor the results of speculative activity 
among non-Catholic Christians more antagonistic to the revealed truth. 
Pure rationalism has largely supplanted old-time Protestant orthodoxy, 
and, even by believers in the mystery, interpretations of it are being 
offered which are as little acceptable to the Catholic theologians as the 
heresies of former ages. Hence while it is true, as has been said, that 
no important change or novelty in doctrine or in method is to be expected 
in a Catholic text-book on the Incarnation, it is true at the same time 
that certain accidental modifications in the manner of expounding and 
defending Catholic truth are desirable—so that those on whom devolves 
the sacred duty of guarding the revealed deposit in our day may under- 
stand the live difficulties and errors they have to encounter, and be 
properly equipped to overcome them. 

Now it is clear that Dr. Coghlan has kept this view-point steadily 
before him, with the result that he has produced a text-book admirably 
suited to the needs of present-day theological instruction. He would 
not thank us, we know, were we to say that he has fully realised the 
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ideal after which every earnest teacher is always striving: St. Thomas 
himself would be pained by such praise. But he has gone as far towards 
realising it as have the great bulk of contemporary theological teachers, 
and farther than many of them. There is always room, of course, for 
differences of opinion as to just how much ought to be embodied in a 
text-book and how much, that may in itself be interesting, ought to be 
omitted, or as to the proportionate emphasis and fulness ot treatment to 
which various questions are entitled; but we do not think there is any 
ground for reasonable fault-finding on this score with Dr. Coghlan’s 
treatise. Personally, indeed, we should like to have a somewhat fuller 
development of the doctrine of Redemption with some notice of the 
curious idea, once current, that a ransom was paid to the devil, and 
some more detailed references to false or defective soteriological theories 
put forth by contemporary non-Catholics. But we recognise at the 
same time that the treatment of this section is adequate in principle, 
supplying implicitly the answer to many such questions of detail; and 
this is all that can be considered essential in a text-book. 

Of the order and contents of the volume little need be said. In the 
Quaestio Praevia the true divinity and true humanity of Christ is proved, 
and in the succeeding Quuestiones (subdivided into articles) the order of 
St. Thomas in the third part of the Summa is followed. In Q. I., which 
deals with the possibility, congruity and necessity of the Incarnation, 
Dr. Coghlan seeks to reconcile the Scotist and the Thomist views, one of 
which denies while the other affirms the necessity of the Incarnation in 
the hypothesis of condign satisfaction for sin being demanded by God; 
and on the question whether the Incarnation would have taken place 
vi praesentis decreti, if man had not fallen, he adopts the negative side 
with the Thomist in opposition to the Scotist school. In Q. II., dealing 
with the manner of the hypostatic union, Encyclianism and Nestorianism 
are explained and refuted, and certain secondary questions discussed. 
Under Q. III., “‘ De Persona Assumente et Natura Assumpta,’’ a good 
statement and criticism of the modern Kenotic theory is given. In QQ. 
IV. and V. the endowments and perfections (grace, knowledge, power), 
and the imperfections (corporal and spiritual) of Christ’s human nature 
are explained. QQ. VI., VII. and VIII. deal with the consequences 
of the hypostatic union as regards Christ in Himself (communication of 
idioms, unity of being, individuality of wills and operations), in His 
relation to the Father (subjection, prayer, priesthood, question of 
adopted sonship), and in His relation to us (worship of Him, His media- 
tion). Q. IX., ‘“‘ De Ingressu Christi in Mundum,”’ deals with the sanc- 
tification and virginity of Mary, Christ’s virginal conception, and the 
titl: Theotokos; Q. X. with the teaching of miracles of Christ; and 
Q. XI., ‘‘ De Exitu Christi a Mundo,’’ with His vicarious suffering and 
death, descent ad inferos, and resurrection. Then follow two appen- 
dices on errors of modernism and the worship of saints, and a good 
alphabetical index. One may perhaps prefer the order of treatment 
followed in most modern text-books to the order of the Summa, but it 
must be admitted that the latter is well adapted to secure logical and 
comprehensive treatment, and readily allows the introduction in their 
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appropriate contexts of such questions as may be deemed needful or 
useful to supplement St. Thomas’ teaching. 

The clearness, simplicity and conciseness of Dr. Coghlan’s style, and 
the attractive form in which the volume is printed, constitute an addi- 
tional reason for recommending it heartily to the public. 

P. J. Toner. 





Commentarii Theologici. Auctore Joanne MacGuinness, C.M., in Col- 
legio Hibernorum Parisiensi Theologiae Professore. Editio altera. 
Tomas II.; De Deo Trino et Creatore, De Verbo Incarnato, De 
Gratia et De Virtutibus Infusis. Paris: Lethielleux. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Son. 1911. Pp. xxiv. + 638. Tomus III.: De Sacra- 
mentis in Genere et Specie et De Deo Consummatore, 1910. Pp. 
xxiii. + 679. 

We congratulate Father MacGuinness on the appearance of this new 
edition of his text-book, the second and third volumes of which we have 
just received. If we might sum up our appreciation of these volumes in 
a few words, we would say that for brevity, clearness and soundness they 
are strong competitors for a favourite place among the numerous Latin 
text-books that are being produced; and his students have every reason 
to facilitate themselves on being so well provided for. Of course, nothing 
new or important in doctrine or method is to be expected in an elementary 
text-book ; but we notice that Father MacGuinness has a good eye for 
what we may describe as live issues, few of which he has failed to take 
account of, at least implicitly, in the sections we have had time to 
examine carefully. Yet in this connection a thought recurs to which we 
have given expression more than once before—viz., that it is a pity our 
compilers of modern text-books should so frequently shirk the task of 
presenting some kind of systematic treatment of the history of the 
dogmas and theological opinions they deal with. Why not either pre- 
face or conclude (as the case may require) every leading section with a 
“‘Quaestio Historica,’ especially when one intends a text-book for 
students who have not the benefit of a special course in the history of 
dogma and theology? The materials for more or less final conclusions 
on a great many important points are already available, and, even when 
no conclusion can be safely announced, it is important that students of 
theology should be put in possession of the knowledge of what facts or 
interpretation of facts are certain, and what uncertain. These are the 
things they are most likely to be confronted with at the present day, 
not only by opponents of Catholicism, but by intelligent (and often 
badly educated) Catholics, and it is surely the duty of those engaged in 
clerical education to pay attention on the intellectual side (though we 
are far from implying that this is the more important side) to what 
passes as important in our day. We recognise, of course, that there are 
in every age intellectual ‘‘ fashions ’’ no more reasonable or enduring 
than merry-widow hats or hobble-skirts; but it cannot be denied that, 
for the proper understanding and defence of dogmatic definitions and 
theological opinions, a study of their history is necessary ; and the failure 
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of most of our text-books to supply, or even to admit, this desideratum 
is what we complain of. Father MacGuinness is by no means the worst 
offender in this respect. On the contrary, there are few (if any) Latin 
text-books of similar scope and equal brevity in which a better attempt 
is made to do justice to the claims of historical criticism. We merely 
wish to express the regret that so safe and competent a guide as Father 
MacGuinness should not have done a little more than he has actually 
done to emphasise the need and promote the study of sane historical 
criticism in theology. The passage from St. Jerome printed after the 
‘* approbationes *’ on the other side of the title-page [‘‘ ut decererem 
quod didiceram, non a incipos, id est a praesumptione passimo praecep- 
tore, sed ab illustribus ecclesiae viris ’’] suggests the query: are there 
not some “‘ illustrious churchmen ”’ of to-day who are entitled to speak 
on purely historical questions with the same freedom and authority, in 
point of principle, as St. Jerome himself and his “‘ vivi illustres”’ 
enjoyed? And, if so, why should their conclusions, although in many 
cases they are merely tentative, be ignored ? 

We have noticed no point of importance in these two volumes to 
which exception can be taken; and (with the reservation implied in the 
general remarks we have made) we have nothing but praise to bestow 
on Father MacGuinness's industry. The ground covered by the volumes 
under review is too extensive to admit a detailed criticism or analysis, 
and we would eonclude by saying what we have said already, that in 
its class Father MacGuinness’s text-book is very good. 

P. J. Toner. 





Theclogia Dogmatico—Scholastica ad Mentem S. Thomae. Auctore P. 
Valentino ab Assupmtione, Carmelita Excalceato. Vol. I.: Theo- 
logia Fundamentalis. Burgis (Hispaniae), 1910. Pp. 714. 
Price 10 pes. 


The scope of this large and handsomely-printed volume is sufficiently 
indicated by the title, ‘‘ Theologia Fundamentalis.”’ After a lengthy 
introduction (Prolegomena) of more than 80 pages comes the “‘ Demon- 
stratio Christiana seu Tractatus de Vera Religione ’’ (pp. 83-354). then 
the ‘‘ Demonstratio Catholica seu Tractatus de Ecclesia ’’ (pp. 355-588), 
and lastly, ‘‘ Tractatus III, de Fontibus Revelationis seu de Locis 
Theologicis *’ (pp. 589-705). 

The introduction is taken up with the explanation of the definition and 
divisions of theology, its object (material and formal), its necessity, its 
place and character as a science and as a habit, its certainty, the subject 
in whom as a habit it exists, and the frame of mind in which its study 
as a science is to be undertaken. Now, in our opinion, such a very 
lengthy introduction is out of place at the beginning of a volume presum- 
ably intended for those who are commencing the study of theology. 
Why should the student or reader who is entering on an investigation of 
the Christian and Catholic evidences be asked to grapple at the threshold 
with so many subtle scholastic discussions, of which those that are really 
important can be fairly understood and appreciated only by one who 
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has already completed a course of theology? We have no fault to find 
with the author’s treatment of most of the questions he raises; he treats 
them very well according to the recognised scholastic method, but our 
suggestion is that they should be reserved to the end and called Epi- not 
Pro-legomena. ‘Then again we consider that some of the questions 
introduced might very well be omitted in any connection. Why trouble, 
e.g., about the question whether the acquired habit of theology in a 
heretic and his assent to any theological truth are specifically different 
from the habit and assent of a Catholic ? 

In the ‘‘ Demonstratio Christiana ’’ there is much to praise and little 
to find fault with. The idea of religion in general and the duty of 
internal and external religion for the individual and for society are fully 
and clearly explained. Then comes the idea of supernatural revelation, 
and its possibility and necessity; but in our opinion there is room for 
improvement in the author’s treatment of its necessity in reference to 
truths and natural religion. In discussing the criteria of revelation the 
author rejects various false and defective systems (mostly subjective), 
and points out the relative value to be assigned to intrinsic and internal 
(negative and positive), and extrinsic or external criteria (chiefly 
miracles and prophecy); but, when he comes later on to apply the 
internal criteria to Christianity, it seems to us that, while there is little 
exaggeration on the one side, there is a deficiency on the other—exag- 
geration in claiming apparently that the holiness and sublimity of 
Christ’s teaching is a direct proof of His divinity (as distinct from His 
divine mission), deficiency in failing to develop more fully the positive 
transcendence of Christianity in comparison with all other religions. To 
supply this deficiency would require a section on the comparative his- 
tory of religion, and such a section would be much more useful in the 
present condition of Apologetics than many sections introduced by the 
author, especially in the Prolegomena. Catholic apologists have been 
prone to leave the cultivation of this field too much in the hands of 
rationalistic and Protestant writers. Next, the nature of miracles and pro- 
phecy being explained, their demonstrative value is established, and the 
duty of investigating the claims of a religion that professes to be revealed 
is insisted on; after which comes an examination of the primitive, the 
Mosaic and the Christian religions in the light of the criteria. In point of 
method we should prefer to begin with Christianity, and have our vindi- 
cations of the Old Testament mainly on the authority of Christ; while in 
proving Christ’s authority we should prefer to confine our attention at 
this stage to His divine mission as distinct from His divinity. Many 
theologians are of opinion that the latter cannot be proved demonstra- 
tively except from Christ’s own testimony regarding Himself, and that 
the development of the proof should be reserved for the Incarnation 
tract. With the confirmatory argument from the propagation and preser- 
vation of the Christian religion, and the constancy of the martyrs, the 
** Demonstratio Catholica ’’ concludes. 

The ‘‘ Demonstratio Catholica ’’ follows the usual lines of our Catholic 
treatises on the Church, dealing successively with its institution, its 
constitution as a visible and perfect society, its members, its properties 
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or notes (unity, sanctity, Catholicity and apostolicity), its endowments 
(indefectibility and infallibility), its authority or jurisdiction, and its 
divinely-constituted hierarchy with the Pope as its visible and infallible 
head. We have nothing but praise for this section. The third and con- 
cluding tract, ‘‘ De Fontibus Theologicis,’’ also follows the usual lines, 
and we have observed nothing in it worthy of special notice. An appen- 
dix on Modernism is added. 

If we have found fault with some things in this volume, we would 
like it to be understood that the standard by which we have judged it is 
an ideal one, and that, judged by the same standard, there are few of our 
modern Catholic treatises on Apologetics (especially those written in 
Latin), which can be considered quite satisfactory. In comparison with 
its actual competitors, Father Valentine’s Theologia Fundamentalis is 
entitled to a leading place. 

P. J. Toner. 





Back to Holy Church: Experiences and Knowledge Acquired by a 
Convert. By Dr. Albert Von Ruville, Professor of Modern History, 
and a Member of the Faculty of Philosophy at the University of 
Halle-Wittenberg, Germany; Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham ’”’ (3 vols.). Translated by G. Schoetensack. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. London. 1910. Pp. 166. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


We have gone to the trouble of transcribing, nearly in full, the lengthy 
title-page of this remarkable book, on behalf of which the claim has been 
made that it is entitled to rank with Newman’s Apologia. In Father 
Benson’s Introduction we are told (p. xi.) that 20,000 copies of the 
original were sold in four months; that the copy from which this trans- 
lation is made is of the 18th edition, and that ten more editions have 
since been issued. This is convincing evidence of the profound interest 
aroused in Germany by Professor Von Ruville’s conversion, and of the 
eagerness of the educated public to learn the reasons for his act. His 
conversion, the author tells us in the Preface, having ‘‘ called forth much 
astonishment and attracted manifold adverse criticism,’’ he ‘‘ must not 
be indifferent to this,’’ and is ‘‘ conscious of a duty to report how it came 
to pass.’’ “‘ It is not agreeable,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to speak so much about 
oneself, or to expose such experiences of the inner life to publicity. I 
have therefore lingered as briefly as possible on these points, and have 
given rather fuller space to the knowledge which I have gained. It is 
not a theological work, or a Catholic book of instruction that I offer—as 
an historian I do not feel this to be in my province—but only a simple 
word-picture of the image under which the Catholic Church presents 
herself to me through experience, observation and study ”’ (p. v.). 

As we learn from the Editor’s Introduction Dr, Albert Von Ruville 
was born of Protestant parents July 7th, 1855; was educated at Niesky, 
Halle and Dresden; joined the Royal Artillery of the Guards in Berlin 
in 1875: and, after serving as an officer in that regiment for thirteen 
years, left the army in 1888, and matriculated in the University of 
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Berlin, where, during four years, he studied history under several dis- 
tinguished professors. In 1896 he was appointed Lecturer, and in 1905 
Professor in the University of Halle, having meantime won fame as an 
historian by the publication of several works. He was received into the 
Catholic Church on March 6th, 1909; and the steps by which, after years 
of study and reflection, he was led to this goal are lucidly and convine- 
ingly described in this volume. 

This book must be read in order to be properly appreciated. Neither 
by condensation of contents—for the author himself has almost reached 
the limit in that direction—nor by means of extracts, would it be possible 
in the space at our disposal to convey to the reader a fair idea of the 
value of the work as a contribution to Catholic Apologetics, and as an 
aid to all earnest seekers after religious truth; and we shall not attempt 
the impossible. After recommending our readers to read the book, and 
see for themselves, and promising them that they will not be dis- 
appointed, we would merely notice a few isolated facts and a few signifi- 
cant judgments, bearing on the religious situations in Germany, as put 
forth by Professor Von Ruville. 

He himself ‘‘was brought up in the strictly orthodox Protestant faith,’’ 
but in spite of this subsequently passed through all the phases of thought 
usual for an independent youthful mind. He ‘* began by doubting the 
teachings inculcated during childhood; then was assailed by a succes- 
sion of materialistic, pantheistic, modernistic thoughts; but beneath 
them all retained the under-current of real positive faith, and partici- 
pated, habitually and not insincerely, in devotional practices ’’ (p. 2). 
Strang- to say, it was from the study of liberal theological books (especi- 
ally Harnack’s Wesen des Christenthums) that he was led indirectly toa 
strong and vivid belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Who, were He all 
that Harnack would have Him to be in His character, His teaching, and 
His influence on the world, must be more than a mere man—must be the 
very Son of God made man, the Mediator of a supernatural revelation. 
This brought him to the standpoint of “‘ positive ’’ or ‘‘ orthodox "’ Pro- 
testantism, and ‘* I now endeavoured,’’ he tells us, ‘* to draw all my con- 
clusions from it, and to arrange my whole life in accordance with it ’’ 
(p. 8). But disappointment awaited him on several heads, and, try as 
he would, he was unable to find satisfaction either for his intellect or for 
his heart, or to suppress the growing conviction that the Lutheran 
Church was an inefficient, or at least a very inadequate, institution for 
preserving true faith, promoting true charity, and fostering religious life. 
He had years ago expressed his ‘‘ desire to belong to that Church in which 
Jesus Christ was most highly revered ;’’ and ‘‘ this now began to seem to 
him to be the Catholic Church ”’ (p. 18), many things in which attracted 
him. But there were so many articles of faith in that Church which he 
could not accept, because, at this stage, he knew them only from Pro- 
testant representations of them. He had never read Catholic literature, 
and therefore had never approached the true source. ‘‘ The first deci- 
sive breach into my inherited religious standpoint was made,”’ he tells 
us, ‘‘ when I came to the conviction that a teaching power of supremé 
authority was absolutely necessary, a power independent of the State, 
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as well as of the currents of popular opinion ’’ (p. 19); but it was only 
after reading the first Catholic theological book he had ever read that, 
** for the first time, I perceived a true picture of the Catholic Church—a 
very incomplete one, to be sure, for many dogmas were not even touched 
upon—but still I saw a number of true features, and it became elear to 
me that from my youth upwards I had been quite wrongly informed 
about this Church. I found things quite different, often the reverse of 
what I had imagined; everything was so full of wisdom, so deeply 
thought out, so logical, such as I had never found in Protestantism 
teaching. This latter appeared to me now like a bad copy, with the 
best features left out. I discovered that all who had taught me—school- 
masters, clergymen and professors—knew nothing of Catholicism, and 
yet dared to condemn it downright, or even to pour their sarcasm upon it. 
My scientific instinct revolted. My Protestant teachers . . . ought 
not to have identified the Catholic Church as such, and her teaching, 
with their absolute caricatures. This was slanderous misrepresentation 
—possibly in good faith, but rooted in old ill-will’’ (p. 23). Although 
‘overwhelmed with amazement ’’ at this discovery, he did not at once 
think of joining the Catholic Church, but set about studying its doctrines 
and its life more fully in the hope of arriving at some common basis of 
agreement and co-operation between Catholicism and positive or ortho- 
dox Protestantism. By degrees, however, the idea of conversion took 
more definite shape, and with the removal of a certain difficulty about 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which, like so many earlier diffi- 
culties, was found at last to be due to a misunderstanding, the intellee- 
tual process was complete, and there remained only the moral duty of 
submission. These facts are succinctly recorded in Chapter I. (p. 1-36), 
while in the remaining five chapters some of the considerations involved 
in or suggested by them are more fully developed. 
Chapter I1.—‘* The Rock on which the Church is Built ’’—begins with 
the statement *‘ that it was just the doctrine of Infallibility which led me 
towards the Catholic Church—this doctrine which, as a rule, has the 
opposite effect ’’ (p. 37); and this statement is well explained and fully 
justified in the pages that follow. Nay, the bold claim is made that 
Catholic infallibility has been the indirect cause of preserving what 
Christianity is still retained in the Protestant sects: “‘ I venture to say, 
that out of antipathy to Rome, in order not to allow Rome to triumph, 
the Protestant communities still keep themselves on a Christian foun- 
dation. And in this excuse one can say that the Papacy is the 


rock on which not only the Roman Church, but also the seceded part of 


Christendom stands ’’ (p. 64-65). In Chapter II.—‘‘ The Nurturing 
power of the Church ”’ (p. 66-91)—the priceless value and efficacy of the 
Holy Eucharist is set forth beautifully and convincingly ; and in Chapter 
IV.—“ Love in the Catholic Church ’’ (p 92-126)—we have a penetrat- 
ing exposition in its manifold bearings of the great truth that ‘‘ the 
Church is the enlarged Christ. In her development the Incarnation of 
God is being perpetuated. Formerly the Lord alone taught, worked, 
and sacrificed as an ambassador of God. Since His return to the Father 
He teaches, works, and sacrifices as ‘ Christus in ecclesia,’ as the Christ 
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developed into the Church ”’ (p. 95). In Chapter V.—** Liberty in the 
Catholic Church ”’ (p, 127-145)—it is shown that the liberty of which 
Protestantism makes a boast is in reality but slavery, and that true 
liberty in conformity with divine truth and in obedience to divine law is 
enjoyed only in the Catholic Church. This is the author’s judgment on 
the relative merits of Protestant and of Catholic theolog By -— 

‘* Protestant theology has accomplished eminent work in the depart- 
ment of history by opening up new sources, and by careful investigation 
of details, but in the specifically theological sphere, Catholic theology 
stands incalculably higher. It alone is grounded on a firm foundation, 
and has full scope for fruitful activity. It alone leads us deeply into 
God’s scheme of salvation, into the realm of Jesus’ thought, into the 
mysteries of His nature and His life, into the miracles of the sacraments 
and into the inexhaustible abundance of God’s revealed teachings. 
Catholic theology rears before our eyes a glorious castle, built on a mighty 
rock, with a simple central building of substantial dimensions, enlarged 
by harmoniously connected towers, porticoes, and out-works, all adorned 
with rich emblematical ornamentation, the whole edifice animated by 
one thought, adapted to its purpose with the greatest accuracy and in 
perfect organic harmony. Beside this glorious edifice of the Catholic 
Faith the systems of Protestant doctrine look like building sheds, or 
rather like childish imitations of an architectural masterpiece. They 
cannot possibly be compared with it either in solidity, beauty or perfec- 
tion of construction *’ (p. 137-8). 

Speaking of the enslaving limitations imposed on the Protestant theo- 

logian, Dr. Von Ruville says: ‘‘ Many a theologian has complained 
bitterly that the charge of ‘ Catholicising tendencies ’ has checkmated 
him in his work. . . . On the side towards God is that sharp boun- 
dary line over which Protestant theologians are forbidden to pass— 
namely, Catholicism,’’ while for Catholic theologians, on the contrary, 
the boundary line lies ‘‘ on the side away from God” (p. 139). And 
speaking of himself and his work as an historian, he says: “‘ In the scien- 
tific sphere I feel it a benefit to be liberated from many Protestant preju- 
dices, though there were already many breaches in them before my 
conversion. Now at last I can write history with perfect impartiality, 
after having learned to know in its true aspect the most eminent world- 
power—Catholie Christianity, and being no longer dependent on Protes- 
tant representations, hostile and devoid of understanding. 
People really ought not to believe that the Catholic Church has. any “fear 
or dislike with regard to science—an opinion which has become almost 
a dogma for Protestants. . . . I maintain that liberty in the true 
sense is not a gift reserved for Protestants, but is in a far higher degree 
possessed by the Catholic Church ”’ (p. 143-5). The concluding chapter 
—‘* Hostility against the Catholic Church ’’—explains the historical and 
logical origin cf the blind and obstinate hatred of Catholicism which is 
the very life of Protestantism. 

May ‘the illustrious convert be granted many years in which to pro- 
mote, by the influence of his life and writings, the sacred cause of 
: Catholic Truth. 





P. J. Toner. 
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A Roman Diary and Other Documents Retating to the Papal Inquiry 
into English Ordinations, MDCCCXCVI. By T. A. Lacey. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1910. Pp. xvi. + 420. Price 
12s. net. 


The author of this compilation, made up of documents, most of which 
have already been published, was, as many of our readers will remem- 
ber, one of the Anglicans most prominently and most actively identified 
with the defence of Anglican orders during the controversy that led 
up to the Papal inquiry of 1896, and the bull, Apostolicae Curae. Early 
in 1895 he published, as joint author with Mr. Edward Denny, the Latin 
treatise, Dissertatio Apologetica de Hierarchia Anglicana, which was 
widely and favourably noticed by Catholic scholars. He was one of M. 
Portal’s collaborators in founding (in December of the same year) the 
Revue Anglo-Romaine ; and when, in March of the following year, the 
Papal Commission of Inquiry assembled in Rome, he and Mr. Puller 
went thither not (he explains in the Introduction) as accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican hierarchy, or as private representatives of a 
party ‘‘ anxious’’ (in the words of Cardinal Vaughan) “‘ to get some 
kind of assurance about their Orders, at least the statement that they 
are possibly valid,’’ but as experts on the history and other aspects of 
the subject whose services in furnishing information and suggestions 
were welcomed by some of the Commissioners—especially by Gasparri 
and Duchesne. Although they did desire a favourable decision, and 
hoped and prayed for it, they did not desire it for their own assurance. 
‘** Nothing of the kind was needed,’ we are told (p. 9). Yet, for the 
purpose of making their advocacy useful, they were obliged to allow the 
question to be argued from the Roman standpoint, according to which 
the Anglican Church was treated as schismatical, and her teaching and 
practice (since she had gone into schism) were denied independent 
value or authority as part of Catholic tradition; and while they did not 
themselves admit this standpoint, but believed ‘‘ the Church of Eng- 
land to be an integral part of the Catholic Church of Christ . . . . (and) 
as a matter of course, Orders, received in that Church, to be valid ’’ 
(p. 12), their adoption of it, for the sake of argument, may, it is 
admitted, have given colour to the charge that they were ‘‘ putting in 
jeopardy the dignity of their own priesthood ’’ (p. 18). Other charges, 
sometimes of a contrary tenour (e.g., that they were trying by turns to 
bully and cajole the Pope), were made against them and their friends; 
and it is in order to meet these, and clear up all misunderstandings 
regarding the author’s conduct and motives, that the diary he kept 
during his stay in Rome is now given to the public for the first time. To 
this are added a collection of letters written or received by the author 
at the time; Mr. Gladstone’s Memorandum to the Archbishop of York ; 
a Memorandum delivered to Cardinal Mazella, and two letters to thé 
Tablet, by the author, regarding the royal mandate for Barlow’s con- 
secration ; notes by the author on the attitude of Julius III. and Paul 
IV. towards Anglican Orders; excerpts from the Statutes of the Council 
of Mainz, a.p. 1549; the author’s pamphlet (in Latin) De Re Anglicana, 
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the Risposta (in Italian) to the same signed by Canon Moyes and Abbot 
Gasquet, and author's rejoinder in the Guardian; articles by the author 
on *‘ The Sources of the Bull Apostolicae Curae ’’ in the Contemporary 
Review and the Guardian ; a paper on ‘‘ The Theology of the Bull Apost. 
Curae ’’ read by the author at Sion College; and two other papers on 
‘*The Interpretation of the English Ordinal,’’ and ‘‘ Gregory IX. and 
Greek Ordinations,’’ written for the Church Historical Society. With 
the exception of these last two articles, written in 1898, the other writ- 
ings date from 1896. Four appendices are added giving the text of the 
Apost. Curae, of the Anglican Archbishops’ Responsio, and of Leo 
XIII.’s Responsio to this, together with a very complete bibliography 
and a good index. 

The most interesting part of this collection is the Diary, which is 
printed exactly as it was written, so that its documentary value may be 
strictly preserved ; although, as the author tells us, there are statements 
and expressions in it he would wish to modify or withdraw now that the 
heat and tension of the controversy are so long passed, and he actually 
does so in footnotes to several passages, correcting errors of detail since 
discovered, and apologising generously for uncharitable suspicions which 
here and there find utterance. He himself admits ‘‘ the dry and jejune 
character ’’ of his notes, which he attributes partly to the fatigue 
brought on by the pressure of over-work at the time; but, notwith- 
standing this drawback, the reader will find them sufficiently interesting 
to repay perusal. Of the other portions of the collection nothing need 
be said except that their inclusion seems to be justified, if not in all 
cases for any direct bearing they have on the personal apologia intended 
by the author, at least for their general historical interest. The volume 


will take its place as one of the sourtres of the future on the subject of 
Anglican Orders. 


P. J. Toner. 





The Validity of English Ordinations from an Orthodoz Catholic Point of 
View. By the Most Rev. Chrestos Androutsos, Professor in the 
Superior Schools of Athens, ete. Done into English from Modern 
Greek, and Prefaced by F. W. Groves Campbell, LL.D. London: 
Grant Richards. 1909. Pp. xiv. + 132. 


In the bibliography appended to Mr. Lacey’s Roman Dairy noticed 
above the Greek original of this essay (Constantinople, 1903) is men- 
tioned, but a foctnote is added stating that ‘‘ a very inaccurafe English 
translation of this work was published in 1910.’’ The copy before us 
is dated 1909, but we presume it is this translation that is meant. Not 
having the original before us, we are unable to say how far the charge 
of inaccuracy is justified, and must be satisfied with the English text 
as it stands. 

The translator is responsible for the division of the essay into chap- 
ters or sections, which enables the reader to follow more easily the argu- 
ment of the Greek theologian, and grasp the salient points. Chapters 
I. and II. lay down the general principle which must, in the author’s 
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view, regulate any inquiry regarding the validity of Orders (or indeed 
of any other sacrament) conferred outside the Orthodox (schismatical) 
Church, and according to which there can be no “discussion on 
Anglican ordinations at all as being generally and fundamentally valid. 
They can only be discussed . . . . in 8o far as the question concerns the 
reception of individual Anglican clergymen into the bosom of orthodozy "’ 
(p. 5). In other words, while in point of principle («ar dpxyv) the 
Orthodox Church must treat ‘‘ all who sever themselves from the [true] 
Church, or mutilate the Faith, or in any other way fall away from it”’ 
as having lost ‘* both the Apostolic succession in doctrine and in priest- 
hood ’’ (p. 9). Yet, she is prepared, by way of ‘“‘ economy”’ or 
dispensation (xar’ dixovouéavy) to inquire in individual cases into the 
possible validity of Orders (and other Sacraments) received in separated 
Christian bodies by intending converts to Orthodoxy. The dogmatic 
(and to some extent the historical) considerations involved in this 
** economical ’’ inquiry are set forth in Chapters III. and IV., while in 
Chapters V., VI., and VII. Anglican ordinations are examined in the- 
light of these considerations, and a verdict distinctly unfavourable to 
their validity arrived at. The essential elements of every Sacrament 
are the external rite (i.e., in scholastic terminology, the matter and 
form), and the intention (termed ‘‘ purpose ’’ by the translator) objec- 
tively expressed by the rite itself, and the known dogmatic beliefs of its 
framers; and Professor Androutsos holds that, however leniently and 
liberally one may be disposed to interpret the Ordinal of Edward VI. (in 
which the traditional Western rite was so seriously mutilated), it is 
undeniable that, in the XXXIX. Articles, the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Eucharist is distinctly laid down, the Sacrifice of the Mass (at least as a 
propitiatory Sacrifice) excluded, and the existence of a true Christian 
priesthood expressly and emphatically denied. ‘‘* According, then, to 
the official doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles a propitiatory Sacrifice 
in the Eucharist is utterly repudiated as at once a blasphemous and a 
dangerous fable. Permeated with this idea, the Ordinal of Edward YI. 
excised from the Latin Pontifical (from which it is derived) the 
authority to offer a Sacrifice in the Eucharist. . . . This determined 
excision from the Ordinal of the authority to offer the unbloody Sacri- 
fice—on which, according to the above statements, depends the true 
succession or not of ordination—has been judged variously both formerly 
and at the present time.’’ And, after mentioning some arguments 
** brought forward by upholders of the English priesthood ’’ to explain 
away this excision, the Professor says: These arguments ‘‘ do not 
appear to me at all sound ”’ (p. 85-89). 

In Chapter VIII. we have a summary of results, and in Chapter IX. 
an insinuating plea for friendly relations and mutual sympathy (chiefly, 
it is implied, in opposition to Papal claims) between the Orthodox and 
Anglican Churches. Protestantism is unacceptable because it denies 
the infallibility of ecclesiastical authority; ‘‘ the Old Catholics must 
henceforth either return to the Roman Church, or, as seems more likely, 
be swept away in the Protestant flood ’’ (p. 122); “* but the Church of 
England, occupying a middle position between Papalism and 
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Protestantism, is marked at present, in many ways, as_ the 
only Church which can approach the Orthodox Catholic 
Church ”’ (p. 124). Even the hope of intercommunion (which is what 
the Anglieans want) is held out together with the ‘*‘ economical ’’ recog- 
nition of Anglican Orders, which this implies, provided the Anglican 
Church, as a whole, clearly and definitely repudiates the heresies con- 
tained in her official formulas, and makes a thoroughly ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
profession of faith. Professor Androutsos knows very well, and so does 
every English churchman, that this condition is never going to be ful- 
filled, for the simple reason that in neither Church is there any effective 
living authority competent to decide what is orthodox and what is not. 
One wonders, therefore, what real benefit either of them derives from 
such professions of friendly sympathy. Inter se they are more radically 
opposed than is either of them to ‘ Papalism,’’ and it is only the 
eommon hollowness of their respective claims to true Catholicity that 
can explain their desire to be fraternal. 

There are several things in Professor Androutsos’ essay we should 
like to criticise adversely. For example, he seems to assume that 
sacramental theology—and dogma—attained its final stage of develop- 
ment in the time of St. Cyprian, or at least of St. Basil; but if that 
were so, how would he prove the dogma of the seven sacraments which 
he holds? But passing over other points of this kind, we cannot help 
expressing astonishment at the suggestion to which his essay leads up: 
that, though the apostolical succession of priesthood was lost three 
hundred years ago by the Church of England, this loss can be rectified 
apparently by a mere orthodox profession of faith made by those who 
are legally and officially [i.e., by State law] entitled to speak in the 
Church’s name! The translator, we observe, has been struck by this 
flagrant contradiction to every known theory of apostolical succession, 
and we wonder whether the author really meant it to be taken 
too seriously. 

P. J. Toner. 








History of Ireland: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
the Rev. E. A. D’Alton, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 6 vols. Price, 42s, 
London: The Gresham Publishing Company. 1910. 


Dr. D’Alton has completed the difficult task which he imposed upon 
himself when he undertook to write his History of Ireland. Even in the 
most favourable circumstances, such a task was certain to involve both 
labour and sacrifice, but in the case of Dr. D’Alton, who was engaged in 
the labours of a missionary priest, and who had no first-rate library near 
at hand, the difficulties to be encountered in the preparation of such a 
work were increased a hundredfold. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, 
he has succeeded in bringing out a work which reflects the highest credit 
upon himself, and which affords evidence at every page of his ability, 
industry and honesty. The mere fact that the two earlier volumes, 
which brought down the history to the year 1782, are already in the 
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third edition, is the clearest proof that the merits of the work have been 
appreciated by those interested in Irish historical studies. 

The two latest volumes cover the period between 1782 and the present 
time. The titles of the chapters are a sufficient indication of the many 
interesting subjects touched upon or dealt with at length in these two 
volumes. The principal of these are: ‘‘ Grattan’s Parliament,’’ ‘‘ The 
United Irishmen,’’ ‘‘ The Rebellion of 1798,’’ ‘‘ The Union,’’ ‘* The 
Catholic Question,’’ ‘‘ The Repeal Agitation,’’ ‘‘ The Famine,’’ *‘ O’Con- 
nell’s Successors,’’ ‘‘ Fenianism and Reform,’’ ‘* The Home Rule Move- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ The Land League,’’ ‘‘ The Coercionist Régime,’’ “‘ Gladstone 
and Home Rule,’’ ‘‘ The Unionist Government,’’ ‘‘ The Fall of Parnell,’’ 
‘** Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites,’’ ‘‘ Years of Strife,’’ ‘‘ The New 
Century,’’ ‘* Literary and Industrial Movements,’’ ‘* The Irish Abroad.”’ 
From this bald summary, it is clear that Dr. D’Alton has spared no pains 
to make his history complete, and that he has not been intimidated from 
tackling even the most modern developments in Irish history by the 
almost insuperable difficulties which surround such an undertaking. 

With Dr. D’Alton’s treatment of Grattan’s Parliament and the Union 
most people who know anything about the history will not be inclined 
to quarrel. He gives a fair picture of the attitude of the leaders of the 
** patriot party ’’ towards the vast majority of their countrymen, an atti- 
tude that was illiberal, intolerant, and, in the cireumstances of the coun- 
try, highly imprudent, while, at the same time, he explains clearly and 
precisely the hopes and fears aroused in the Catholic party by the proposal 
of the Union. The Emancipation and Repeal struggles are particularly 
well treated. Dr. D’Alton is exceedingly severe in his treatment of 
Cardinal Cullen; too severe, many people will be inclined to imagine. 
The Cardinal was a many-sided man, whose character cannot be sketched 
up so summarily and so finally as it is often times done. Even the docu- 
ments already published, and which may be consulted by everybody, are 
not easily harmonised, but what of the multitude of documents which 
would throw light upon many incidents which are now entirely obscure, 
e.g-, the policy of Cardinal Cullen towards the Catholic University, his 
relations with Newman and MacHale, his interference in ecclesiastical 
appointments in Ireland, his attitude towards the political parties in Ire- 
land, his work on behalf of Catholic education? Until these documents 
which exist are published, a careful historical painter will hesitate before 
sitting down to paint a true picture of Cardinal Cullen. In the interests 
of the Cardinal and of historical truth, it might be well if these writings 
were given to the world. We admire Dr. D’Alton’s courage in attempt- 
ing to deal with the last twenty years of Irish political life, but, in the 
interests of his own book, it would probably have been much more 
advisable to have passed it over in silence. The time has not come to 
properly appreciate the importance of these events, nor is the material 
at hand to enable an impartial man to arrive at any certain conclusions. 
The few authorities which may be consulted on this period are, unfortu- 
nately, little more or less than party pamphlets, and the views of even 
the narrative of facts are but seldom reliable. Hence the last volume of 
Dr. D’Alton’s work too closely resembles the newspaper in its apprecia- 
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Protestantism, is marked at present, in many ways, as_ the 
only Church which can approach the Orthodox Catholic 
Church ’’ (p. 124). Even the hope of intercommunion (which is what 
the Anglieans want) is held out together with the ‘‘ economical ’’ recog- 
nition of Anglican Orders, which this implies, provided the Anglican 
Church, as a whole, clearly and definitely repudiates the heresies con- 
tained in her official formulas, and makes a thoroughly ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
profession of faith. Professor Androutsos knows very well, and so does 
every English churchman, that this condition is never going to be ful- 
filled, for the simple reason that in neither Church is there any effective 
living authority competent to decide what is orthodox and what is not. 
One wonders, therefore, what real benefit either of them derives from 
such professions of friendly sympathy. Inter se they are more radically 
opposed than is either of them to “‘ Papalism,’’ and it is only the 
eommon hollowness of their respective claims to true Catholicity that 
can explain their desire to be fraternal. 

There are several things in Professor Androutsos’ essay we should 
like to criticise adversely. For example, he seems to assume that 
sacramental theology—and dogma—attained its final stage of develop- 
ment in the time of St. Cyprian, or at least of St. Basil; but if that 
were so, how would he prove the dogma of the seven sacraments which 
he holds? But passing over other points of this kind, we cannot help 
expressing astonishment at the suggestion to which his essay leads up: 
that, though the apostolical succession of priesthood was lost three 
hundred years ago by the Church of England, this loss can be rectified 
apparently by a mere orthodox profession of faith made by those who 
are legally and officially [i.e., by State law] entitled to speak in the 
Church’s name! The translator, we observe, has been struck by this 
flagrant contradiction to every known theory of apostolical succession, 
and we wonder whether the author really meant it to be taken 
too seriously. ~ ; 
P. J. Toner. 








History of Ireland: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
the Rev. E. A. D’Alton, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 6 vols. Price, 42s, 
London: The Gresham Publishing Company. 1910. 


Dr. D’Alton has completed the difficult task which he imposed upon 
himself when he undertook to write his History of Ireland. Even in the 
most favourable circumstances, such a task was certain to involve both 
labour and sacrifice, but in the case of Dr. D’Alton, who was engaged in 
the labours of a missionary priest, and who had no first-rate library near 
at hand, the difficulties to be encountered in the preparation of such a 
work were increased a hundredfold. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, 
he has succeeded in bringing out a work which reflects the highest credit 
upon himself, and which affords evidence at every page of his ability, 
industry and honesty. The mere fact that the two earlier volumes, 
which brought down the history to the year 1782, are already in the 
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third edition, is the clearest proof that the merits of the work have been 
appreciated by those interested in Irish historical studies. 

The two latest volumes cover the period between 1782 and the present 
time. The titles of the chapters are a sufficient indication of the many 
interesting subjects touched upon or dealt with at length in these two 
volumes. The principal of these are: ‘‘ Grattan’s Parliament,’’ ‘‘ The 
United Irishmen,’’ ‘‘ The Rebellion of 1798,’’ ‘‘ The Union,’’ “‘ The 
Catholic Question,’’ ‘‘ The Repeal Agitation,’’ ‘‘ The Famine,’’ *‘ O’Con- 
nell’s Successors,’’ ‘‘ Fenianism and Reform,’’ ‘* The Home Rule Move- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ The Land League,’’ ‘‘ The Coercionist Régime,’’ “‘ Gladstone 
and Home Rule,’’ ‘‘ The Unionist Government,’’ ‘‘ The Fall of Parnell,’’ 
‘* Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites,’’ ‘‘ Years of Strife,’’ ‘‘ The New 
Century,’’ ‘* Literary and Industrial Movements,’’ ‘‘ The Irish Abroad.’’ 
From this bald summary, it is clear that Dr. D’Alton has spared no pains 
to make his history complete, and that he has not been intimidated from 
tackling even the most modern developments in Irish history by the 
almost insuperable difficulties which surround such an undertaking. 

With Dr. D’Alton’s treatment of Grattan’s Parliament and the Union 
most people who know anything about the history will not be inclined 
to quarrel. He gives a fair picture of the attitude of the leaders of the 
“‘ patriot party ’’ towards the vast majority of their countrymen, an atti- 
tude that was illiberal, intolerant, and, in the cireumstances of the coun- 
try, highly imprudent, while, at the same time, he explains clearly and 
precisely the hopes and fears aroused in the Catholic party by the proposal 
of the Union. The Emancipation and Repeal struggles are particularly 
well treated. Dr. D’Alton is exceedingly severe in his treatment of 
Cardinal Cullen; too severe, many people will be inclined to imagine. 
The Cardinal was a many-sided man, whose character cannot be sketched 
up so summarily and so finally as it is often times done. Even the docu- 
ments already published, and which may be consulted by everybody, are 
not easily harmonised, but what of the multitude of documents which 
would throw light upon many incidents which are now entirely obscure, 
e.g-, the policy of Cardinal Cullen towards the Catholic University, his 
relations with Newman and MacHale, his interference in ecclesiastical 
appointments in Ireland, his attitude towards the political parties in Ire- 
land, his work on behalf of Catholic education? Until these documents 
which exist are published, a careful historical painter will hesitate before 
sitting down to paint a true picture of Cardinal Cullen. In the interests 
of the Cardinal and of historical truth, it might be well if these writings 
were given to the world. We admire Dr. D’Alton’s courage in attempt- 
ing to deal with the last twenty years of Irish political life, but, in the 
interests of his own book, it would probably have been much more 
advisable to have passed it over in silence. The time has not come to 
properly appreciate the importance of these events, nor is the material 
at hand to enable an impartial man to arrive at any certain conclusions. 
The few authorities which may be consulted on this period are, unfortu- 
nately, little more or less than party pamphlets, and the views of even 
the narrative of facts are but seldom reliable. Hence the last volume of 
Dr. D’Alton’s work too closely resembles the newspaper in its apprecia- 
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tion of men and events, and is, we think, calculated to give an 
erroneous impression to many readers about the value of the entire work. 
This is more likely to be the fact as the author had dabbled in the very 
latest controversies, and has shown pretty clearly which side he favours. 

It would be a pity if the reader should allow the closing chapters to 
prejudice his judgments about Dr. D’Alton’s History. It is, un- 
doubtedly, a work which is characterised by honesty, research and 
scholarship. It is written in an attractive style, and, regarding it as a 
whole, is, undoubtedly, the best presentment of Irish history that has 
yet been given. The present edition is brought out excellently by the 
Gresham Publishing Company, and is accompanied by many valuable 
illustrations. 


James MacCarrrey. 





A Manual of Church History. By Dr. F. X. Funk. Authorized transla- 
tion by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. Il. London: Kegan Paul. 1910. 
Price, 10s. 


The well-known Manual of Church History by the late distinguished 
Tiibingen Professor is too well known to require a lengthy treatment. Its 
strong points are its accuracy, its clearness of division and of treatment, 
and its wealth of bibliographical information. The first volume of the 
translation by Cappadelta has been reviewed already (July, 1910). 

With the book itself, especially if its scope be considered, very little 
fault can be found. Nor, indeed, is the translation unsatisfactory, 
except for the constant recurrence of jarring phrases and expressions, 
which seem to show that the translator was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the usages of the English language, or with the recognised vocabu- 
lary of either civil or ecclesiastical history. Where did he get such 
expressions as “‘ Philip the Fine ’’ and “‘ Frederick the Fine ?”’ 

But far more fault is to be found with the fact that the publishers con- 
tented themselves practically with a mere translation. Here and there, 
indeed, some slight additions may have been made, but in a general way 
nothing has been done to make it more useful for English readers. One 
would think that, in view of the fact that Dr. Funk devoted but little 
attention to the English-speaking world, to Great Britain, Ireland, the 
United States, Australia, etc., the translator, or some other person, 
would have taken care to supplement this meagre treatment by the 
addition of chapters which would render the book useful to those who 
were likely to use it. Yet, the Reformation in England from the reign 
of Henry VIII. till the year 1778, is treated in five and a half pages; the 
same period in Ireland fares worse, for it gets slightly less than one page 
and a half, and Scotland receives two pages. The whole modern history 
of the three countries is dealt with in a little more than a page. Nor, 
indeed, are the generalisations included in this treatment always 
accurate. The entire ecclesiastical history of the United States is 
promptly despatched in less than two pages. 
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Again, the modern history of most of the countries is left practically 
untouched. The history of Italy, if we exclude the population statis- 
tics, ends with 1870, Spain with 1859, Portugal with 1840, Holland with 
1853, Belgium with 1835. The history of France is, however, brought 
up to date. Besides, though the translator has improved upon the 
bibliographical lists as given by Funk, he has not used much diligence 
in including the latest and best works on several subjects included in 
the book. 

On the occasion of the publication of the first volume we felt it neces- 
sary to point out the extraordinary price demanded for it, namely, 
12 shillings net. The publishers have evidently realised that the criti- 
cism was justified, for the price of this volume is only 10 shillings, which, 
allowing for discount, will mean, we presume, 7s. 6d. to the public. But 
even yet the combined price of the volumes is excessive, and it is time 
that people interested in the spread of good literature should protest 
strongly against the charges that are put upon English translations. 

JAMES MacCarFrey. 





History of the American College (United States), Rome. By Rt. Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., LL.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
1910. 


The genial rector of the Church of St. Agnes, New York, is not un- 
known to the reading public. His Life of Archbishop Hughes, not to 
mention a multitude of other books and pamphlets from his pen, was 
received with universal approbation. As one of the early students of 
the College, and as the custodian of the manuscripts relating to the 
College in Rome of Archbishop Corrigan, he was peculiarly well fitted for 
dealing with the work, though he himself says that the discrepancies 
between the accounts of the eye witnesses of the events of the first year 
of foundation delayed the publication of the book for eight years. 
Indeed, if we were to judge by the ‘‘ Preface,’’ Mgr. Brann has no very 
high idea of the accuracy of historians in general, or even of the possi- 
bility of their attaining to accuracy. In reply, it might well be said that 
anyone reading the different versions given by the early students, which 
he reproduces, by an easy application of the historical canon regarding 
the ‘‘ exaggerated ego,’’ could eliminate most of the difficulties, and 
reconcile what appears at first sight to be conflicting. Mgr. Brann 
deals at length with the events which led up to the foundation of the 
United States College in Rome in 1859. The scheme of such a foun- 
dation was one dear to the hearts of Archbishops Kenrick and Hughes, 
and it was ardently desired by Pius IX. The Holy Father bought and 
placed at the disposal of the American prelates the old Visitation Con- 
vent of the Umilta, then occupied as a garrison by the French soldiers, 
while the bishops guaranteed to furnish it, and to provide the funds 
necessary for its maintenance. In December, 1859, the College was 
formally opened, when the pro-rector, Rev. Bernard Smith, and twelve 
students, went into residence. Amongst these students were Arch- 


bishop Corrigan, of New York, and Archbishop Riordan, of San 
Francisco. 
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Since the foundation, the College has continued to flourish. Its 
students are amongst the most distinguished in the United States, and 
are everywhere noted for their sincere attachment to their Alma Mater. 
Once, indeed, when the Italian Government seized the property of Pro- 
paganda in 1884, the American bishops were threatened with the con- 
fiscation of their national college, but the energetic remonstrances of the 
government at Washington, urged to action by Archbishop Corrigan, 
averted such a catastrophe, and secured the title in such a manner, that 
it is extremely unlikely any Italian party is likely again to interfere 
with it. 

Mgr. Brann has told the story of the foundation, and has traced its 
progress of the college to the present time. He does full justice to the 
extensions and improvements carried out under the rectorship of Mgr. 
Kennedy and to the large increase of students during the last ten years. 
Many valuable documents are included in the appendix, and the list of 
illustrations will be interesting to every reader, but more especially to 
the past students of the College. His work deserves to be appreciated. 
In its matter, its style, its general turn-out, it is exceedingly attractive. 
It reflects credit on both authors and publishers. 

James MacCarrrey. 





Manuale Historiae Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, a P. Dre Heriberto 
Holzapfel compositum ac latine redditum a P. Gallo Haselbeck. 
Herder: Frieburg and London. 1909. 


The history of the Order founded by Francis is as interesting as it is 
complicated. In different books we find sketches of the development 
of a certain branch of the order, or of a certain province, but the divisions 
are so confusing, and the differences so ill-defined, that the reader can 
obtain no connected view of the development, organisation and work of 
the entire body, whom lie might style Franciscans. It was the need of a 
volume that would meet this want that inspired Father Schuler to urge 
his distinguished colleague, Father Holzapfel, to undertake the present 
work. It does not aim at giving a full treatment of the subject, nor at 
settling all the controversies that have been waged round many of the 
matters that are dealt with here. Its object is, rather, to give a brief 
and clear account of the origin, development, and work of the different 
bodies into which the order founded by St. Francis is divided. To make 
it more acceptable to all sons of St. Francis, it has been published in 
Latin, having been translated from the German original by Father Hasel- 
beck of the Province of Thuringia. 

It is divided into three books, the first of which deals with the different 
sections of the Franciscans, and this, occupying as it does 574 pages, is 
by far the largest portion of the work; the second treats of the Poor 
Clares, and the third of the Franciscan Tertiaries. In connection with 
the Franciscans proper, the author devotes his first chapter to the foun- 
dation and early progress of the Order, to the dissensions which sprang 
up in regard to the nature of the Franciscan poverty, to the division 
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between the Conventualists and the Franciscans of the Strict 
Observance, and to the definitive separation of these two bodies in the 
year 1517. In the second chapter he sketches the progress and develop- 
ment of the Order in the different provinces with statistics; in the third, 
the constitution of the Order; and in the fourth, its work in regard to the 
spread of the Gospel among pagan and heretic nations, its schools, studies 
and writers. 

In the second portion of his work, he deals with the internal evolution 
of the Friars Minors, giving a brief account of the various ‘‘ reforma- 
tions,’’ and bringing down his history to the union which was effected 
in 1889. The history of the Conventuals and of the Capuchins is dealt 
with in the same way, but much more briefly. Finally, the develop- 
ment of the Poor Clares and of the Franciscans’ Tertiaries is rapidly 
sketched, and tables dealing with the generals, chapters, protectors, 
saints and beatified of the Order are appended. 

The work is an exceedingly useful one for anybody interested in the 
history of the Franciscan Order. Though a person might not agree 
readily with many of the statements of the author, yet his book will 
serve as an introduction, and will be of the greatest assistance to any 
person engaged in studying any particular section of the Franciscan 
body. Many matters of interest for Irishmen are mentioned, such as the 
Irish Franciscan foundations at Louvain, Prague, Rome, the works of 
Wadding, Colgan, Ward, O’Clery, the Irish Franciscan martyrs, 
O’Devary, Egan, O’Hely, etc., but, owing to the limitations imposed by 
the scope of his work, such subjects receive only a very brief treatment. 

James McCarrrey. 





Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France des Origines a la Suppres- 
sion (1528-1762). Tome I. Les Origines et les Premiéres Luttes 
(1528-1575). Par Le P. Henri Fourqueray, 8.J. Paris: Picard et 
Fils. 1910. (xxv.-673 pp.). Price, 10 francs. 


In 1895, Father Louis Martin, General, acting on the resolution of the 
twenty-fifth general congregation of the Society of Jesus, determined 
that a history of each province of the Jesuits should be prepared and 
published by some member or members of the province. Since that 
time, portions of the history of the Jesuits in Spain, Germany, Italy, 
and North America have been published. 

The burden of writing the history of the Jesuits in France was imposed 
upon Father Mercier, but, before he could complete his researches, he 
was called away by death, and his place was taken by Father Fouqueray. 
The latter has completed his labours, and his given to the world the first 
volume of the history, bringing down the story of the Society of Jesus 
in France from its establishment to the year 1595. In the preparation 
of his work, he has drawn largely upon the unpublished documents con- 
tained in the archives of the various houses of the Jesuits, as well as on 
the public archives of France, Germany, Spain and Italy. He has had, 
besides, the advantage of having before him the works of Orlandini, 
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Sacchini, Poussines, Jouvancy, Cordara, Carayon, Prat, Cros and Roche- 
monteix. In the introduction he sets forth a very complete and 
instructive bibliographical list. 

The first section of the book deals with St. Ignatius of Loyola, his 
studies at Paris, his early companions, and the vows at Montmartre, the 
foundations and approbation of the Society of Jesus, the book of 
‘* Spiritual Exercises,’’ and the general constitutions of the society. 
The second treats of the establishment of the Jesuits in France (1540- 
1564), of their difficulties in securing the legal approval necessary for 
their body, of the election of Lainez to the office of General, and the 
foundation of various colleges through France, and of the apostolic 
labour of Fathers Condret, Possevin and Anger. The third section deals 
with the strenuous opposition given to the establishment of the Jesuits 
by the Calvinist party in Paris, and more especially by the University 
of Paris. The latter body left no stone unturned to prevent the spread 
of the Society of Jesus in France, but without result. Besides the 
foundations of the various colleges, and the controversies which arise in 
connection with them, the internal affairs of the Society are dealt with 
at length. The assembly of the second general congregation, the election 
of St. Francis Borgia as General, the labours and administration of 
Maldonatus, the position of the Jesuits during the Civil War (1567-1575) 
are handled ably and concisely. In the appendix, documents concerning 
the chapel at Montmartre, where St. Ignatius made his first vows, the 
legal sanction given to the Society in France by Francis II., and a dis- 
course delivered by Father Lainez at Poissy in 1562. A good index adds 
considerably to the value of a work which must be of the highest 
interest for those interested in that period of French ecclesiastical 
history. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 


Summa Philosophiae Christiana. Auctore Josepho Donat, $.J., Dr. 
Theol. et Professore in Universitate Oenipontana, I., Logica, pp. 
viii. and 149, M. 1-36; III., Ontologia, pp. vii. and 182, M. 1-62; 
V., Psychologia, pp. viii. and 288, M. 2-55. (Innsbruck: F. Rauch, 
1910). 


There is no dearth of school text-books on Scholastic Philosophy in 
recent years. The three volumes before us—to be followed shortly by 
three others on Criteriology, Cosmology and Theodicy respectively—are 
based on the author’s lectures in the University of Innsbruck. They 
are so arranged as to suit a longer or a shorter course. The author has 
endeavoured throughout to show the bearing of scholastic principles on 
the scientific and philosophical controversies of the present day. His 
work bears evidence of mature thought. He is already favourably 
known by his volume on The Freedom of Science (‘‘ Die Freiheit der 
Wissenschaft ’’), a book which had apparently no small influence on the 
eminent German convert, Professor Von Ruville, of Halle-Wittenberg. 

The language of these text-books is clear and simple, and the mode 
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of exposition easy and attractive. They do not claim to be any more 
than elementary. Yet the elimination of many details of minor impor- 
tanee would leave more room for the treatment of some questions that 
urgently clamour for recognition in our scholastic teaching. In view of 
the claims often put forward by modern scientific theories to teach us 
all that can be known concerning the ultimate questions about man and 
the universe, one would expect to find, even in an elementary text-book 
on Logic, more than a few pages on the scope and grounds and methods 
of Scientific Induction, Hypothesis, Explanation, etc., and the few 
pages we find devoted to them in Fr. Donat’s Logic are far from satis- 
factory. Possibly we may find the principles underlying these processes 
treated more fully in his volume on Criteriology. 

It is not to be expected that a hand-book of Ontology would throw 
any new light upon such perplexing problems as the analogy of Being. 
Do the hierarchial concepts of the metaphysical grades of Being not 
even implicitly include one another? Does the concept of ‘‘ sentient ”’ 
not even implicitly include the voncept of “‘ living ’’—p. 72? Or the 
concepts of “‘ rational ’’ and “ irrational ’’ that of ‘* animal ’’—p. 18? 
But should not a discussion of the various kinds of distinction rather 
precede and prepare the way for the question as to what sort the 
distinction is between essence and existence? This latter controversy, 
as reproduced in our text-books, is enveloped in a thick mist of verbal 
sophisms; and authors would be better employed examining some of 
the important criteriological questions raised by it than in re-stating the 
question-begging arguments of both schools of combatants. 

Father Donat denies a real distinction, but his statement of the ques- 
this is not happy. ‘“‘ Essentia metaphysica entis creati necessario aut 
est in statu merae possibilitatis aut extra eum, ... Itaque . . . essentia 
actualis ratione sui iam, quatenus scilicet essentia actualis est, extra 
statum merae possibilitatis est; non emin essentia mere possibilis est, 
sed ab ea differt. Iam igitur quaestio haec est: existit iam talis essentia 
actualis per suam propriam realitatem, qua nimirum per seipsam extra 
statum merae possibilitatis est? An vero existentia ut realitas distincta 
ei demum supervenit, ut in ente create duae res distinctae insint, essentia 
actualis et existentia, illa prior ut potentia physica, haec posterior ut 
actus physicus, qui ab illa realiter recipitur? Nos asserimus, essentiam 
actualem propterea quod ratione sui non mere possibilis sit, per se ipsam 
iam formaliter existere, proinde ab existentia realiter distinctam non 
esse ’’ (pp. 38, 39). Now all admit that the possible essence is made 
actual, i.e., placed outside the state of possibility and in the state 
of actuality, by existence. But is it the same essence, quoad realitatem 
suam, that we consider now as merely possible and then as actualized 
by existence? If so there is manifestly a real distinction between it 
and the existence that actualizes it, and perhaps this is what many 
defenders of the real distinction doctrine mean. If, however, the 
“‘essentia metaphysica. . . . in statu merae possibilitas’’ is not 
regarded as the reality upon which existence supervenes; if the latter 
is supposed to supervene not upon the possible essence, but upon a real 
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essence really distinct from this latter, upon an essence which is con- 
ceived as being created and as becoming real simultaneously with the 
act of existence by which it is made actual, then indeed it may be 
disputed whether the distinction between such essence and its exist- 
ence is to be regarded as real or as logical: and the view embraced will 
depend largely on the meaning we attach to a “‘real’’ distinction: 
which again will depend upon the degree in which we conceive the mind 
to clothe the objective reality which it interprets, with its own entia 
rationis. 

What is it that constitutes the reality of a possible essence? Is its 
reality simply its ideal presence in the Divine Intellect as an object of the 
Divine Thought? The author says this ideal presence, this ‘‘ esse cog- 
nitum ”’ is extrinsic to its reality, that its intrinsic reality consists not in 
this but in its being a ‘* possible imitation ’’ of the Divine Essence (pp. 
55, 59). Therefore before such imitation is actualized, its sole reality is 
the reality of the Divine Essence as imitable in a particular manner. 
But this seems to identify the reality of the pure possible, as such, with 
the Divine Essence? Or if, considered as a possible, it is other than, 
and distinct from, the Divine Essence, may it be said to be a non- 
existing or non-actual reality, in the Divine Essence, yet not identical 
with the Divine Essence, inasmuch as the latter is an existing, the 
former a mere non-existing reality? Or, in that alternative, is it not 
rather an ens rationis? Has ‘‘ a possible mode of imitability of the 
Divine Essence ’’ any entity or reality other than what it receives from 
our mind by thinking it? There are dfficulties on every side. But 
until we determine in what the reality of a possible essence consists— 
if, as possible, it has a reality—there is little use in discussing the old 
controverted question as to the relation between essence and existence 
in an existing thing. 

Scholastics seem to teach that the possible essence as such is a 
reality, though they are slow to admit that if so it must be a quid 
Divinum ; for if not it is an ens rationis and not a reality. They call it a 
teal essence: conceived as non-existent they describe it as possible: on 
this possible reality—only a possible reality, no doubt, yet a 
reality—they conceive the act of ezistence to supervene and 
thereby formally to transpose this reality from the order 
of possible reality to the order of actual reality, formally 
to constitute it an actual or existing essence. Is it not upon the 
possible essence as such that the act of existence is conceived to super- 
vene? On what other essence could it supervene? And is this possible 
essence, upon which existence supervenes, real? If it is not real, then 
the act of existence is what makes an essence real as well as making it 
actual; so that in an actual or existing essence there is no real distinc- 
tion between the actuality and the reality, between the ‘‘ quo est ’’ and 
the ‘‘ quod est ’’ ; and the possible essence is relegated to the domain of 
the ens rationis. If, on the other hand, the ‘‘ possible essence *’ on which 
existence is conceived to supervene, be held to be real, to be a possible 
reality, we are face to face with an ambiguity in this expression 
“ possible reality.’’ Does it mean that which, as merely possible, is 
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indeed de facto not a reality, but which might or may become a reality 
by being actualized, if it ever be actualized? Or does it mean that 
which is a reality in its own order or domain (which is not the actual 
domain), quite independently of its ever being actualized and so receiv- 
ing existence in the actual domain? If the former, then the essence 
is not real until it is actualized by existence, and so again in the existing 
essence there are not two distinct realities, but one: that by which the 
essence is really what it is, and that by which it actually exists, are 
merely different concepts of the same reality. But if a ‘* possible 
essence ’’ as such is claimed to have a reality of its own, this reality 
cannot, apparently, be other than that of the Divine Essence; or else 
the possible essence has a logical entity merely: and neither upon the 
Divine Essence nor upon a mere ens rationis can actual existence be 
conceived to supervene. Hence, again, the ‘‘ real essence ’’ which is 
compared with the ‘‘ existence *’ in any existing thing must not be con- 
founded with the ‘‘ possible essence’’ (whether this latter be an ens 
rationis of the Divine Essence as imitable), but is an essence which begins 
to be real only by beginning to ezist, and between which and its exist- 
ence there seems to be no sufficient reason to suppose a real distinction 
to exist, but only an adequate logical distinction. But the distinction 
which one philosopher would describe as real would be described by 
another as mental or logical merely: which brings us to the very heart 
of the great epistemological question as to the nature of the relation 
between knowledge and reality. 

We are pleased to note that the author’s Psychology contains copious 
introductory notions from the domain of physiology, and that these 
portions, as well as the sections dealing with sense-life, are illustrated 
by excellent wood-cuts and diagrams. ll psychological questions of 
actual interest at the present time seem to get a fairly full treatment. 
Indeed the subject matter appears to have been particularly well 
handled in the volume on Psychology. We have no doubt that the 
whole collection will be found useful and valuable to students of 
Catholic philosophy. . 

P. Correy. 





Aphoristische Betrachtungen iiber das Kausalproblem: Grundlinien 
einer Theorie der Kausalitét. Von Albert Lang, Professor an der 
Universitat, Strassburg. Pp. iv. and 189. M. 3. (Bachem, 
Kéln. 1909). 


This monograph on Causality is a reprint of a series of articles which 
appeared some eight or nine years since in the Akademischen Monats- 
blattern. They present in broad outline the theory of Causality which 
Professor Lang intends to develop more fully in the second volume of 
his Kausalproblem, the first volume of which—devoted to the history 
of the problem—appeared in 1904. The work is an important one, and 
it is regrettable that the second volume should have been so long 
delayed. But the delay was unavoidable, and the author still hopes 
to be able to bring his investigations to a successful issue. Meantime 
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we have the outlines contained in the present brochure :—(1) A Brief 
Historical Sketch; (2) The Causal Principle and Synthetic a4 priori Judg- 
ments; (3) The C. P. a Necessary Law; (4) Becoming and Acting; (5) 
The Principle of Sufficient Reason; (6) Being and Thought; (7) Posi- 
tivism and Rationalism; (8) Phenomenalism and Realism; (9) Actio 
Transiens ; (10) Actio in Distans ; (11) Psychophysical Parallelism ; (12) 
Kant and the Proofs of the Existence of God; (13) Causa Sui; (14) 
Causality and Teleology; (15) The Phenomenal Aspect of the Principle 
of Causality; (16) Cause and Law; (17) The Metaphysical Foundations 
of the Uniformity of Nature; (18) Science and Free-will. 

The mere enumeration of these titles to the sections will reveal the 
vast importance of the questions treated. And their treatment through- 
out is clear, convincing, scholarly, and up-to-date. Indeed no serious 
student of this fundamental problem in philosophy can afford to ignore 
Dr. Lang’s valuable contribution to the study of it. 

P. Correy. 





The Person of Our Lord Jesus Christ and Recent Thought. By 
Charles Frederick Nolloth, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Macmillan 
and Co. Pp. vii. + 366. 


Our Lord’s prediction that, if lifted up from the earth, He would 
draw all men to Himself (J. xii. 32), has never been so fully verified 
in the intellectual world as in recent years. Critics of all shades of 
opinion, but more frequently those moved by hostile motives, have 
been studying His life and scrutinising the New Testament repre- 
sentation of His Personality with a minuteness never before 
approached. It is the object of the book before us to show that the 
result of all this labour, taken as a whole, has been to support and 
confirm the view which the Christian Church has held from the first 
regarding the Person of her Divine Founder. To this end Mr. 
Nolloth starts from the admissions of the most advanced representa- 
tive Rationalists; he takes those portions of the New Testament that 
are received as genuine by men like Harnack, Bousset, V. Soden and 
J. Weiss, and argues from them to Christ’s Divinity. The Gospel of 
St. John is not used except to illustrate or confirm or elucidate 
results already attained from the Synoptists. 

What conclusions, then, does he elicit from these recognised 
sources? We shall allow Mr. Nolloth himself to answer, for he 
claims no more than he has successfully achieved. 


On this principle (of proceeding from what is admitted to what is dis- 
puted) we have considered the evidence bearing upon our Lord as an 
historical Person, living at a certain time. On the strength of His own 
Self-consciousness, as reported in undisputed Gospel narratives, we found 
that He acknowledged Himself to be the Messiah, that He was accepted 
as such by His own followers, and that He was crucified on account of the 
nature of His claim, by the authorities of the time. Along with His 
Messianic claim as Son of Man, there is indisputable proof that He considered 
Himself to be the future Judge, the Disposer of the eternal destiny of every 
member of the human race, and, in a sense quite apart from the ordinary 
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use of the words, ‘‘ the Son of God.’’ And the claims which He advances 
are, according to our most authentic sources, allowed by His followers, 
His enemies bear witness to the fact that He advanced them, and the 
practices and rites of the Christian Church are to-day a proof of their 
historical character, and of their acceptance by all who in every succeeding 
age have called upon His Name. The interpretation of these results of our 
investigation led to the only possible conclusion. He who could so speak 
and act, to Whom His disciples yielded the reverence and adoration which 
are due to Divinity, Who accepted their worship without rebuke, the sinless 
Saviour, the Son of God, is Himself Divine. Jesus Christ is God. It is 
the only possible conclusion, if we take account of the actual facts. Any 
position which stops short of it fails to do justice to the evidence. The 
construction ‘which the Christian Church has placed upon that evidence for 
nineteen centuries, which she has embodied in her creeds and made a 
condition of her membership, has the advantage of taking account of all the 
facts and circumstances of the case. No difficulty is shirked. Every 
ascertained truth is allowed for; and with the result neither philosophy nor 
science has any ground of quarrel (pp. 340-342). 


There are few things in the work with which a Catholic cannot 
agree. Among these I wish to call attention to the doubt cast by 
Mr. Nolloth, p. 351, on Matt. xvi. 18, the famous text: ‘“‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock,’’ ete. It is true he does not venture to 
reject the text, but he not merely says that ‘‘ it is a passage which 
cannot fairly sustain the weight of inference which has been placed 
upon it,’’ but adds that ‘‘its authenticity is not above suspicion,”’ 
and quotes with apparent approval a German Rationalist, who holds 
that ‘‘ this saying, the historical impossibility of which in the mouth 
of Jesus is apparent at a glance, contains the germ of the ‘ Primacy 
of Peter,’ and of those claims to authority which the Roman Church 
deduces from it.’’ Now, there is just as much ancient evidence for 
the genuineness of this text as there is for that of any other portion 
of the Gospels, and hence on our author’s own acknowledged 
principles, it has a right to stand until it can be shown to involve an 
impossible, or at least an improbable, condition of thought. That 
Matt. xvi. 18 involves such a condition of thought, Mr. Nolloth 
neither proves nor attempts to prove, but unworthily satisfies himself 
with falling back upon the blind verdict of the Rationalist, Pfleiderer. 

Mr. Nolloth’s view about the knowledge of our Lord is, that it was 
infallible, but limited. ‘“‘ There is no contradiction,’’ he writes, 
“between these two statements. To be infallible and incapable of 
error is not the same thing as to be omniscient.”” ... ‘“‘A 
knowledge which requires no correction within its own province, 
which is perfect so far as it goes, is not necessarily encyclopaedic. 
Perfection is complete adaptation to function and requirement. 
Knowledge is none the less perfect if, beyond its proper scope, there 
are phenomena of which it does not need to take account.’’ And he 
places this limitation not merely in Christ as man, but also in Christ 
as God. Referring to Mark xiii. 32, he writes:—‘‘ Here our Lord 
states that, on a matter of first importance, the date of the Judgment 
at which He Himself will act as Judge, He Himself is in ignorance. 
‘The Son’ is used in its absolute sense as in St. Matthew xi: 27, 
and is set over against ‘the Father.’ It would therefore be untrue 
to the meaning of the passage to say that our Lord is here speaking 
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simply of His human consciousness—that as Man, He does not know 
that of which, as the Eternal Son, He is cognisant; for it is as ‘ the 
Son’ that this particular piece of knowledge is withheld from Him. 
-Like the disposal of the places in the future kingdom, this is a 
matter which is the concern of the Father alone. ‘It is not Mine 
to give.’ There are limits to the power and knowledge of the Eternal 
Son ’’ (pp. 180-181). 

Even though they reject the theory of what is. called economic 
ignorance, Mr. Nolloth and the many prominent English scholars who 
think with him on this subject, might well hesitate before asserting 
so categorically that there were limitations in Christ as God. If, as 
Mr. Nolloth of course holds, our Lord was a Divine Person—and 
only one Person—in two natures, is it so clear that He could not 
set Himself ‘‘ over against the Father,’’ even when speaking as a 
Divine Person with reference to His human nature? Surely this is 
more intelligible than that God was limited, which, to me, at any 
rate, appears tantamount to saying that the Infinite was finite. 

But, while I do not agree with everything in Mr. Nolloth’s book, 
and have deemed it necessary to call attention to the points just 
noticed, I consider the book, as a whole, a very excellent one—an 
admirable defence, against Rationalistic criticism, of the great central 
article of the Christian Creed. 


J. MacRory. 





The Church and the World in Idea and in History. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1909, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., by Walter Hob- 
house, M.A., Hon. Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham Cathedral, 
formerly Fellow of Hertford College, and Student and Tutor of 
Christchurch, Oxford. Macmillan & Co., 1910. Pp. xxv.+411. 
10s. net. 


As the title indicates, this work comprises the Bampton Lectures 
for 1909. There can be no doubt about the great importance of the 
subject chosen for the lectures, and Canon Hobhouse’s treatment of 
it is in many respects very able and interesting. He sets out by 
proving from the New Testament, in the first lecture, that Christ 
intended to found a visible Divine Society on earth, a society which 
He always represented as separate from the world, and in some 
sense antagonistic to it, and the membership of which should ever 
involve sacrifice. He then proceeds to show that the Church of the 
first three centuries realised her Divine Founder’s intentions; but 
that after the conversion of Constantine and the alliance of Church 
and State she fell away from her first fervour and forgot her high 
ideals, and has never since quite returned to them. Nor is it 
against the Roman Church only that he makes this charge; indeed 
he seems even more dissatisfied with his own Anglican Church. It 
is true he says many hard things about the darkness of the middle 
ages and the vices of certain Popes, but neither does he spare the 
Reformers or the ideals they pursued. ‘‘It would be completely 
erroneous, therefore,’’ he writes, ‘‘to credit Luther with any con- 
sistent vindication of religious toleration, or of the right of the 
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individual conscience, or of the independence of the Church from 
the control of the civil power. Luther’s work, in effect, if not in 
intention, lay in the direction of Erastianism. He never rose to the 
conception of Church and State as two mutually independent 
societies, never entirely liberated himself from the medieval idea 
that they were merely two aspects of the same society. He put the 
civil power before the spiritual, and helped (as has been well said) 
to transfer to the State most of the privileges which before the 
Reformation had belonged to the Church, and to invest the temporal 
sovereign with the halo of sanctity that had hitherto belonged to the 
ecclesiastical head.’” . . .' Broadly speaking, the other leading 
Reformers on the Continent were subject to the same limitations as 
Luther. None of them really regarded Church and State as distinct 
and independent societies, or even approached to any theory of tolera- 
tion and individual freedom of religious conviction.” 

And when Canon Hobhouse comes to estimate how far the 
Reformers brought about a return to the principles of the New 
Testament in regard to matters of primary importance, this is the 
substance of all he has to say :—‘*‘ They brought about a great religious 
revival outside the limits of the ancient Church, and they stimulated 
the Church which they left to purify itself by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. But, as a power for the conversion of the world, the Reformed 
Churches (using the expression in the wider sense) were crippled by 
defects in other directions. They had a very imperfect grasp of the 
true nature of the divine society. They were attracted by the idea 
of an Invisible Church, and undervalued the necessity of corporate 
unity and historic continuity. Thus the Protestant theory lent itself 
to an exaggerated nationalism and insularity,’’ ** nationalism 
led on easily and naturally to Erastianism,’’ . . . ‘‘and Eras- 
tianism chilled religious life, not in England only, but in Germany, 
in Holland, and, I believe, in Scandinavian countries.’’ . . . ‘* Thus 
the general result has been the disintegration of Christendom into 
a state of mischievous disunion, in which the effective force of the 
Church as an instrument for the conversion of the world is half 
paralysed by its internal incoherence.’’* These extracts are enough 
to show that Canon Hobhouse can scarcely regard the Reformation 
as an unmixed good. And when he goes on to deplore what he calls 
the religious chaos of to-day, he can hardly be unconscious that such 
chaos is only the natural and inevitable outcome of the principle of 
private judgment introduced by the Reformers. 

As for the Church of England, few who read these lectures, can 
doubt that it is a failure. Not only is it rent and torn by divisions, 
but its very life is being sapped by widespread and appalling 
indifference. Canon Hobhouse tells us that ‘‘the last census of 
attendance at religious worship in London (the main conclusions of 
which the present Archbishop of York accepted as correct) showed 
that four-fifths of the population of greater London were indifferent or 
hostile to all forms of public worship; and in a great proportion of 


1 Pp. 223-224, 
2Pp, 226-227. 
3 Pp. 259-260. 
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our churches the sight of a genuine artisan would be so rare as to 
provoke remark.’ ‘* According to the official returns in the Church 
Year-Book for 1910, the percentage of Easter communicants to the 
total population varies in the different English dioceses from a little 
over 4 per cent. in the case of Durham and Birmingham to just under 
14 per cent. in Hereford. For the whole country it could hardly 
exceed 7 per cent., and the percentage of regular communicants would 
be far smaller.’ In addition to this deadly indifference, the English 
Church is bound hand and foot by the shackles of the State, and this 
condition of things is alienating some of the best and most devoted 
churchmen. She cannot exclude from her own sacraments, nor 
reform her abuses, nor even revise her Prayer-Book without the 
consent and approval of Parliament. 

What, then, is Canon Hobhouse’s conclusion from such a state of 
things? Does he despair, you ask, and wisely resolve to quit a 
church which his own seventh Lecture proves to be a failure? Not 
at all; he has remedies at hand, which will be effective—if only they 
can be made effective. In the first place, a determined effort must 
be made towards reunion; secondly, men must be taught to realise 
that. membership of the Church involves obligation and sacrifice as 
well as privilege; and, thirdly, it is desirable that the connection of 
Church and State be severed; in other words, that the English Church 
be disestablished. Naturally, this is the weakest part of the book, 
for neither Canon Hobhouse nor anybody else can furnish remedies 
that shall make the work of man, which the English Establishment 
is, into the Church of God. One does not wish to speak slightingly 
of the serious suggestions for reform, of an earnest Christian like our 
author; but what is the use in talking of unity or reunion, when the 
very fundamental principle of Protestantism spells division and dis- 
integration? If the semblance of a union between the various 
Protestant bodies were patched up to-morrow, it could not last a 
month. 

I have said enough to show that Canon Hobhouse has succeeded in 
producing a very interesting book. Macmillan and Co. have turned it 
out in excellent style. 


J. MacRory. 


Theologia Moralis. A. Lehmkuhl, 8.J. Eleventh Edition. Herder, 
Freiburg i. Br.: 1910. 


Rarely has a work on Moral Theology been received so favourably 
and found so wide a circulation as Fr. Lehmkuhl’s. Over twenty- 
seven years ago the first edition was published, and everything 
goes to show that the demand for the book is still on the increase. 
Some forty thousand copies of the work have been disposed of, and the 
eleventh edition appeared in the year just gone. Our heartiest congra- 
tulations are offered to the gifted author on the almost unique success 
of his work. 

1P. 275. 

2P. 277. 
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In the new edition, it goes without saying, we have many additions 
and changes. As an indication of its up-to-dateness we need only men- 
tion that a Roman decree promulgated for the first time in February 
last finds a place in its pages. To say that it is completely in touch 
with the time would be an exaggeration, for Moral Theology must keep 
pace with human life, and perpetual change is its prominent charac- 
teristic. In recent times especially the new decrees on disciplinary 
matters have been numerous and far-reaching, and most of them affect 
in some way or other conclusions on which the moral theologians of the 
past were fairly agreed. We need only remark, for instance, that 
Lehmkuhl’s teaching on the age for first Communion (II. 115) is already 
out of date. 

On the value of the work we need say nothing. It is too well known 
to priests and students to require any further recommendation. Nor 
can we give a full account of the changes in the new edition. They are 
to be found in almost every section of the new volumes: sometimes 
great, sometimes small, interesting always. The most we can do is 
to direct attention to some of the more important. 

We have to note that a new system of grouping of paragraphs has 
been adopted, and that occasionally the notes and appendices of the 
older editions are now embodied in the text. This may lead to a cer- 
tain amount of confusion, but a comparative table at the end will enable 
the reader to see ata glance the sections of the new work that 
correspond to the better known divisions of the first ten editions. 

In the beginning of the first volume we have some 30 pages entirely 
new. They deal with the ultimate purpose of creation, with man’s 
supernatural end, with the essential characteristics of happiness, and 
with the perfection of intellect and will in the saints in heaven. These 
are matters, however, that might find a place quite as naturally in a 
dogmatic treatise, and we cannot say that they add much to the value 
of the work as a whole. 

Further on, we have a new section dealing with the various influences 
—physical, moral and social—that impede the full exercise of freedom 
(p. 58); answers to the anti-probabilism theories of Wouters and Ter 
Haar (p. 119); a discussion as to the exact time when the Christian 
law first began to bind (p. 173); a fuller treatment of the distinetion 
between mortal and venial sin (p. 195); some questions regarding hope, 
and particularly the definition given by St. Thomas (pp. 248-5) ; an impor- 
tant section on the early training of girls, especially in view of the duties 
of married life (p. 517), and on the advisability of instructing children 
in sexual matters (p. 526); some remarks on a fairly prevalent notion 
that the ideal Catholic should strive for wealth and social and: political 
influence with a view to directing public affairs in a Catholic ‘spirit 
(p. 585); a discussion of prescription in criminal matters (p. 544); a‘ full 
explanation of the most recent decrees on abortion and laparotomy, 
particularly in regard to an extra-uterine’ fetus (p. 567); a few addi- 
tional paragraphs on Monopolies, Trusts and Trades Unions (p. 769); a 
more extended treatment of the ‘‘ family wage,’’ and of the lawfulness 
of strikes (pp. 777-9), and an important section dealing with Insurance 
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Societies and with the obligations arising from the conditions that cer- 
tain Life Insurance Companies insist on inserting in their contract 
(pp. 785-8). ; 

In the section volume the additions are fewer. We may mention, 
however, the treatment of modernist views on the institution of the 
sacraments (p. 5); of the baptism of a deformed fetus (p. 63); of the 
possibility of a bishop’s being deprived of power to confirm (p. 74) ; of the 
decree Ut debita regarding honoraria for masses (pp. 160-3); of the 
concession granted by the present Pope in 1904 in reference to a plenary 
indulgence for the dying (p. 410); of the decree Ne Temere and the 
various decisions given in connection with it (507-12); of the rules 
governing matrimonial petitions (p. 592), and the taxes payable therefor 

. 597). 
*y is Sieus we suppose, that in a foreign work like this, a number 
of questions of peculiar interest to Irishmen should get only scant atten- 
tion. Reading the tract on Justice, for instance, one cannot avoid the 
feeling that for Lehmkuhl the Irish land war and the numerous ques- 
tions it raised are little more than a name. He talks of strikes and 
monopolies and unions and the like, but he has not a word to say about 
boycotting. There are, of course, principles laid down here and there 
that are relevant more or less, but, after all, when we try to come to a 
definite conclusion on the point mentioned, they become almost as vague 
and indecisive as the Seventh Commandment itself. And yet one might 
expect that, since the word has found its way into foreign tongues, the 
principles involved should claim some attention in European circles at 
least. Evidently the solution of the problem is to be left to Irish 
theologians themselves. 

The old edition cost something less than a pound. The price of the 
new (in cloth) is 25s. 


M. J. O’DonneELL. 





P. Joannis Reuter, S.J. ‘* Neo-Confessarius.’’ New edition. By A. 
Lehmkuhl, 8.J. Herder, Frieburg i. Br.: 1910. 


It is over a century and a half since the Neo-Confessarius of 
Father Reuter first appeared. It covered much the same ground as the 
Prazis Confessarii of St. Liguori, but the style and the manner of 
treatment in the two works varied considerably. It was a favourite 
among priests from the first. But, as time went on, and the numerous 
changes in social life as well as in positive legislation left its teaching 
somewhat out of date, it was felt that the work should be revised and 
corrected if it was to retain its place in clerical libraries. It passed 
through the hands of various editors. The latest is Father Lehmkuhl. 
In 1905 he published a new edition, interfering as little as possible with 
the style and arrangement of the old, but making it as useful for the 
priests of his own time as its predecessor had been for those of a 
century before. The edition was soon exhausted, and on the 27th of 


February of last year the new edition before us was given to the public 
by the same author. 
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In a special treatise of the kind, extending to upwards of 500 pages, 
there is naturally a much fuller treatment of the problems that con- 
front a confessor than could be expected in a general Moral Theology. 
And for that reason it will be found a very useful book even for those 
who have the latest edition of Lehmkuhl’s own work. The method of 
dealing with various classes of penitents: the obligations of particular 
states of life: the sins that are generally confessed or that require special 
care on the part of the confessor: all these are treated exhaustively in 
a style that is always light and clear and never gives trouble. The 
rules for the treatment of scrupulous penitents, discussed in the sixteen 
questions of the last chapter of the third part, would in themselves go 
far to explain why the treatise has been so popular. 

Herder is the publisher. Price (in paper), 4s.; in cloth, 5s. 

M. J. O’Donnett. 


Geschichtliche und literarische Fragen in Esra, 1-6, von Dr. Johannes 
Theis. Miingter: Aschendorfsche Buchhandlung. 1910. 


This study is the fifth essay in the 2nd vol. of the Alttestamentliche 
Abhandlungen, edited by Prof. Nikel, of Breslau. The author, Dr. 
Theis, 1s a priest of the diocese of Trier. The books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah present a host of problems to the textual critic and the 
historian. Dr. Theis has faced some of those that arise in the first six 
chapters of Ezra. His study falls naturally into two parts. In the 
first, he determines the relations of Ezra and Nehemias to Chronicles, 
and finds that all three constitute one great historical document. He 
discusses, further, in the first section of his work, the origin of the two 
Greek texts which contain the subject matter of the Masoretic Ezra. 
One of these is called Esdras proton (EA’)= Vulgate 3 Esdras. The 
other is called Esdras deuteron (EB’). The two texts Dr. Theis finds to 
be of very ‘unequal value. EA’ is a fragment of the canonical 
Alexandrian text, and represents a very old recension of the primitive 
Hebrew-Aramaic text of the chronicler. EB’ is really a fragment of 
Theodotion’s Bible, and is a translation of an inferior and late recen- 
sion of the Hebrew-Aramaic text. Dr. Theis-is also convinced that the 
Greek of EA’ stands very close to that of the true Septuagint text of 
Daniel. He gives valuable statistical arguments for his views. 

Having established the great critical value of EA’ the author proceeds 
in the second section of his study to solve, mainly by the help of the 
better Greek text, a number of historical and literary difficulties in 
Ezra. In Ez. 6'*b.'° we are told that the Jews finished the building of 
the Temple ‘‘ according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius and Artax- 
erxes King of Persia.’’ Now the Temple was finished in 515 B.C., and 
Artaxerxes did not begin to reign till 465 B.C. Moreover, we know 
nothing of any decree of Darius ordering the building of the Temple. 
Again, why should Artaxerxes alone be styled King of Persia? Is there 
here an ignorant interpolation, or a mistake in the primitive text? Dr. 
Theis believes there is neither interpolation nor primitive error, but only 
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misreading of a primitive consonantal text which was historically 
accurate. EA’ suggests a slight but very effective change of the 
Masoretic text which would give the sense, ** according to the decree of 
Cyrus and up to the 6th year of Darius King of Persia.’’ This emenda- 
tion (p. 38f.) removes all the difficulties of the Masoretic text, and it is 
very likely that it gives us the primitive text. In the important section 
Ezra 47-25, Dr. Theis finds references both to the building of the Temple 
and to the building of the walls of Jerusalem. The petition against the 
Jews which is contained in that section arose, according to Dr. Theis, 
out of the circumstance that the Jews were taking advantage of the 
permission to build the Temple, to build the city walls as well. In this 
reference the author suggests an attractive solution of the old crux 
interpretum—** because we eat the salt of the palace ’’ (4"4). A slight 
change in the Aramaic text gives the sense—‘* Now because they 
[i.e., the Jews] are planning treacherously about this business of the 
Temple, and because it is not meet to see the nakedness of the King— 
therefore have we sent to inform our Lord the King’’ (p. 45-49). 
The whole section must be interpreted as referring to Temple-building 
as well as to the building of the walls of Jerusalem. As a result of the 
petition the building of the Temple came to a standstill till the time of 
Darius Hystaspis (521-486). If the suggested text-corrections are right 
the Artaxerxes who is mentioned in 47-** cannot be Artaxerxes I., nor 
any king subsequent to Darius (vid. Ez. 47). Dr. Theis belives that 
the Artaxerxes of v. * is really Cyrus, and finds support for his view 
in EA’ 5®°-7°, which he regards as parallel to the Aramaic section Ezra 
47-4. The name Artaxerxes may have got into this section from 6'*. 
Besides, a confusion of Artaxerxes and’Cyrus might easily have arisen from 
the circumstance that Artaxerxes I. was also called Cyrus (cf. Josephus. 
Ant. xi. c.6, §1., n.184). Dr. Theis discusses, further, the interesting 
problem of the identity of Sheshbassar and Zérbabel (p. 55 ff.). He 
sets out convincing reasons against the view that identifies the two. 
The name Sheshbassar he is inclined to explain as = Shamash-balat- 
shar-usur. If then, as is possible, Sheshbassar is none other than the 
prophet Daniel, the latter’s Babylonian name, Belteshassar, will have 
been in full Shamash-balat-shar-usur. 

In his discussion of the literary problems of Ezra 1-6, Dr. Theis 
comes to the conclusion that ch. 2 ought to be excluded from Ezra (p. 
60 ff.). He regards Ezra 1)! and 47-615 as the reproduction of an 
original Aramaic history of the 2nd Temple. 47-6'* presents the actual 
Aramaic text of the original; ch. 1 is a Hebrew edition of a portion of 
the original document. Ezra 3'-4* is a narrative written by the 
Chronicler partly as a parallel to, and partly as a completion of, the 
Aramaic Temple-history in ch. 1 and ch. 47-6'* (p. 68 ff.). 

The above are but a few of the problems, historical and literary, 
which Dr. Theis discusses in his study. He has consulted carefully 
all the pertinent literature, but he is nowhere a mere follower of those 
who have gone before him. His work deserves to be regarded as a 
very original and very valuable contribution to the study of Ezra. It 
is gratifying to find the young Catholic scholars of Germany facing 
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the problems of the Old Testament with such a thorough equipment 
of scientific knowledge as is displayed in this Essay of Dr. Theis and 
in the other Essays which are being edited by Prof. Nikel. 

P. Boyian. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII. Infamy-Lapparent. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. Pp. 800. Quarto. Price, 27s. 6d. 

The eighth volume of the great Catholic Encyclopedia deals with 
various questions of theological, scriptural, historical, social, and literary 
interest to Catholics. 3etween the titles, ‘‘ Infamy ’’ and ‘‘ Lap- 
parent,’’ occur many subjects of far-reaching importance, and the 
writers who discuss them deserve our most sincere thanks for the light 
which they throw on dark and difficult ways. The editors of the 
Encyclopedia also merit praise for their success in their great enterprise, 
which cannot fail to prove itself an immense boon to students who seek 
correct information on Catholic matters. 

The present volume is of special interest to Irish Catholics. Dr. 
D’Alton contributes a long article on Ireland. He deals with his subject 
under the following heads:—Geography; Early History; Early Chris- 
tian Period ; the Anglo-Normans; the Tudor Period; the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ; Since the Union; Relations between Church and State; Ecclesias- 





_ tical Organisation; Statistics; Church Property, Churches, Schools; 


Cemeteries; Public Institutions; Legal Status of the Clergy; Laws 
Relating to Charitable Bequests, Marriage, Divorce; and the Press. In 
this last section, he says :—*‘ There is also the In1sH THEOLOGICAL QuaR- 
TERLY, which, as its name implies, is published quarterly, and conducted 
by the professors of Maynooth College with an ability, an extent of 
knowledge, a grasp of the subjects treated, and a vigour and freshness of 
style worthy of Maynooth College in its palmiest days.”’ 

The article on “‘ Irish Literature ’’ is by Dr. Douglas Hyde, who, as a 
Protestant, is scarcely likely to do full justice to his subject from the 
Catholic standpoint. ‘‘ The Irish in the United States ’’ is from the 
pen of Peter Condon. He writes :—‘‘ No other people could have done 
for the Catholic faith in the United States what the Irish people have 
done. Their unalterable attachment to their priests; their deep Catho- 
lic instincts, which no combination of circumstances has ever been 
able to bring into conflict with their love of country; the unworldly and 
spiritual temper of the national character; their indifference to ridicule 
and contempt, and their unfailing generosity, all fitted them for the 
work which was to be done, and enabled them, in spite of the strong 
prejudices against their race which Americans have inherited from Eng- 
land, to accomplish what would not have been accomplished by Italian, 
French, or German Catholics.’” Thomas F. Meehan contributes the 
article on ‘‘ The Irish in Australia’’; E. J. Devine on ‘‘ The Irish in 
Canada ’’; D. Moncrieff O’Connor on ‘‘ The Irish in Great Britain ’’; A. 
Hilliard Atteridge on ‘‘ The Irish in South Africa ’’; and Thomas F. 
Meehan on “ The Irish in South America.”’ , 

Other articles of interest to Irishmen are Dr. Healy’s on the Schools 
of Iona, Kells and Kildare, and on The Diocese of Killala; Grattan 
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Flood’s on Sainte Ita, Jarlath and Kieran; Fr. Boyle’s on Irish Colleges 
on the Continent; Mgr. O’Riordan’s on the Irish College in Rome; 
Charles MacNeill’s on Irish Martyrs and Confessors; Fr. O’Leary’s on 
the Dioceses of Kildare and Loughlin; Fr. O’Connor’s on the Dioceses 
of Kerry and Aghadoe; Fr. Meehan’s on the Diocese of Kilmore; Fr. 
Breen’s on the Diocese of Killaloe; Sr. Mary Gertrude’s on the Irish 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and Dr. Dunn’s on the Book of 
Kells. 

As usual, the Catholic Encyclopedia is specially strong on Ecclesias- 
tical History ; and its articles on Theology, Scripture and social questions 
are worthy of perusal. Amongst the latter are Dr. Ryan’s articles on 
** Labour and Labour Legislation ’’ and ‘‘ Moral Aspects of Labour 
Unions ;’’ Hilaire Belloc’s article on ‘‘ Land Tenure in the Christian 
Era;’’ and Fr. Veermeersch’s short article on ‘* Interest.’’ 

The scriptural articles include ‘‘ Biblical Introduction,’’ by Fr. Gigot; 
** Job,’’ by Fr. Hontheim ; *‘ Book of Judith ’’ and ‘* Kingdom of God,”’ 
by Fr. Fonck, and ‘‘ Inspiration on the Bible,’’ by Fr. Durand. 
“Third and Fourth Books of Kings,’’ by J. Schets; “‘ Epistles of St. 
John ’’ and ** Book of Judges,’’ by Fr. Drum; ‘‘ Gospel of St. John,”’ 
by Fr. Fonck, and ‘‘ Inspiration of the Bible,’’ by Fr. Durand. 

‘* Justification,’’ by Dr. Pohle, is the principal dogmatic article. Fr. 
McHugh’s article on ‘* Divine Judgment ’”’ is also worthy of mention. 


The full-page illustrations, the coloured plates, and the maps, are 
both artistic and useful. 


J. M. Harry. 














Rotes. 


In our last issue we wondered whether members of the Anglican 
Church, in view of the new Coronation Oath, would quietly fall into 
line with the head of their Church and call themselves ‘“*‘ faithful Pro- 
testants.’’ Well, they have not; their sense of loyalty will not carry 
them quite so far as that. The Bishop of London won cheers and 
applause some months ago at a Protestant meeting in Toronto by asking 
himself the question: “‘Why am I not a Roman Catholic?’’ and 
answering: ‘‘ Because, thank God, I am an English Catholic.’’ And 


still we wonder why Parliament never thought of giving the head of his 
Church the title. 


0, o .°, 
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The recent encyclical of the Pope to the bishops of France, in which 
he condemns Le Sillon movement, has directed attention to a French 
organisation, the existence of which was practically unknown to many 
Catholics in these countries. The Le Sillon movement was started in 
Paris by Marc Sangnier about twelve years ago. His aim was to interest 
the Catholic young men in social work, and by winning over the young 
to take an interest in the democratic movement, he hoped to benefit 
themselves, and to win back the working classes to the faith. His ideas 
spread like wildfire among the younger clergy and educated Catholic 
laity, and soon Le Sillon organisation counted thousands of supporters 
and members in every department of France. 


°, °, 
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Even from the beginning, Le Sillon was viewed with suspicion by 
some of the bishops and the older clergy. Their suspicions were further 
aroused when they noticed the close connection between religion and 
secial reform, which formed the distinguishing feature of the movement, 
and when they saw on the other side that independence of authority, 
full freedom of discussion were vindicated for themselves by the leading 
men in the organisation. Some of the bishops began to object to the 
manner in which M. Sangnier was carrying out his campaign, and to 
point out that the quasi-religious nature of a society which admitted 
non-Catholics to its membership, and which asserted for its members 
complete independence from the control by the ecclesiastical superiors, 
rendered it a danger rather than a help to the Church. Others spoke 
out boldly in its defence. 

eo oe & 

In these circumstances nothing remained but to submit the whole 
ease to the decision of the Holy Father. Pius X. has spoken in condem- 
nation of the movement as it was being carried on. For the founder of 
Le Sillon, for his good intentions, and for much of his programme, he 
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has nothing but the warmest praise, but he takes the view that the 
movement, being more or less religious in character, should be placed 
under the proper control of the ecclesiastical authorities. M. Sangnier 
immediately notified to Rome his complete submission to the Pope’s 
decision, dissolved the society, and advised that it should be re-estab- 
lished and placed in each diocese under the guidance of the bishop of 
the diocese. 


2, 2°, 2°, 
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In the pages of the Revue Thomiste for September-October, Frs. 
Lagae and Hugueny continue an interesting discussion on the quality 
of our certainty regarding the fact of revelation. One maintains that 
the certainty is absolute ; the other—and our sympathies are with him— 
is content with ‘‘ moral certainty that excludes every prudent doubt, 
but not every possibility of doubt.’ The theory of absolute speculative 
certainty was perhaps natural enough in an age of faith when all the 
world was Catholic, and when the truths of religion were so deeply 
impressed on men’s minds that theologians undertook to prove God’s 
existence @ priori. Since then things have unfortunately changed, and 
so many doubts and difficulties have been raised that the most staunch 
believers may be content to hold that the certainty is generally moral. 
In fact, in the other theory, it is hard to see how, among those to whom 
the evidence of Christian revelation has once been exhibited, there can 
be any at all who refuse assent. But, perhaps, when all is said, the 
difference is merely one of words. For Fr. Lagae nevers calls the cer- 
tainty ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ simply; when he comes to define it exactly, he 
terms it ‘‘ metaphysico-physico-historical!’’ And, since the chain is 
never stronger than its weakest link, the “* historical ’’ element is the 
decisive factor; and “‘ historical ’’ evidence, no matter how strong, will 
never make us more than “‘ morally ’’’ certain. Be that as it may, we 
heartily re-echo Fr. Hugueny’s wish that ‘‘ theologians, instead of 
foreing us to believe in a rigorous demonstration, would set to work and 
bring it before us.”’ 

So g & 

Throughout the articles we find various theories on the essential 
freedom of the act of faith. One is that the will recoils from the practical 
consequences of an acceptance of revelation, and that the full assent of 
faith is, therefore, denied. Now we can very well understand that a 
man who is fully convinced of a truth may, in practice, refuse to fulfil 
the duties that his conviction imposes, but we can hardly imagine that, 
the evidence remaining exactly the same as before, his assent to the 
truth is thereby affected. The will may influence the assent by moving 
the intellect to consider one set of motives rather than another, but, 
once the motives have been fully proposed, the mind will give its assent 
or not according as the motives are convincing or the reverse; and the 
will, in our opinion, can no more influence the assent than it can the act 
of vision ; it can no more make the lesser motive appear the greater than 
it cam force the eye to declare a Lilliputian taller than a giant. The 
devils ‘‘ believe and tremble.’’ Their will recoils, but their assent is a 
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true assent all the same. And if the evidence for us were as clear as it 
is for them, if, in fact, it were as clear as Fr. Lagae maintains it is, 
it is hard to see how we could do otherwise than, like them, ‘‘ believe.’’ 


°, °, 
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Neither, we think, does freedom depend on the fact that the object of 
faith is in itself obscure. Though a truth be clear to the unaided reason, 
we may accept it for a different reason—namely, the authority of others, 
whether the authority be human or divine. The immortality of the 
soul, for instance, can be proved; but surely it can also be the object of 
an act of faith. Nor does the freedom essentially depend on the fact 
that the evidence is not sufficient to compel assent. Else it is hard to 
see how the faith of the Apostles was ever meritorious at all. 
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The true theory would seem to be that even in regard to knowledge 
that comes to us from others, there are two kinds of assent possible— 
the scientific assent and the assent of faith. In the former case we test 
our informant in much the same way as we test a scientific instrument. 
We decide on his knowledge of the facts and on the likelihood that he is 
telling the truth; make allowances for the disturbing influences of pre- 
judice, passion, interest, and the like; compare or contrast his state- 
ments with those of others; and then sum up the results, making our 
own reason always the ultimate court of appeal. The credence given to 


-witnesses in law courts furnishes an instance; so also most of our 


opinion on matters of history. In the case of faith the process is dif- 
ferent. The authority of our informant must, of course, be first estab- 
lished. But, that once done, we assent to his statements solely on his 
word ; our own judgment submits at once to a higher court. And this, 
we believe, enable us to see why the Apostles had faith and the demons 
have not. In each case the evidence is overwhelming, and the mind 
cannot refuse assent. But the truth is in one case accepted solely on 
the authority of God; in the other, as the conclusion of a reasoning 
process. 


°, °, 
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From Swan, Sonnenschien & Co. we have received Spiritism and 
Insanity, which is the first of a series of twelve volumes meant to 
furnish a library of experimental psychology and metapsychism. We 
cannot say that we are favourably impressed by the present volume. 
It is written in poor English and conveys very little information. 
The author, Dr. Marcel Viollet, physician to the lunatic asylums, 
Paris, believes in the facts of spiritualism, but the subject, he says, 
is not one that all can safely touch. He warns off all who, from 
hereditary causes or otherwise, may be liable to insanity, and is 


strongly of opinion that for a large number of people spiritualistic 
séances are most dangerous. 


o, 2 , 
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The eminent firm of Benziger Bros. is doing its part in providing 
healthy literature for our Catholic young people. They have just 
published Ned Rieder, by Rev. John A. Wehs, a fine, manly Catholic 
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tale, which is sure to be read with avidity by every small boy who 
opens it. The price of the book is only 2s. 6d. Another tale, 
intended for boys of a more advanced age, is As Gold in the Furnace, 
by the Rev. John E. Copus, 8.J. (price 3s.). Father Copus writes 
for the boy blossoming into manhood, and his hero, Roy Henning, 
is a splendid type of the Catholic young man triumphing by the power 
of religion over suspicion, misunderstanding and sorrow. Besides the 
inherent interest of the story, there are many good descriptive 
passages and a valuable account of Catholic charities, whose magni- 
tude many in America as well at home are often prone to forget. 
a ge 

Another very welcome book from the same firm is The Friendly 
Little House and other Stories, a work of 276 pages, containing 
nineteen short stories by eleven Catholic writers, some of whom are 
already well known to Irish readers. The contributors are :—Marian 
Ames Taggart, George M. A. Cain, Nora Tynan O’Mahony, Mary T. 
Waggaman, Mary E. Mannix, Jerome Hart, Norman Whiteside, 
Anna Blanche M‘Gill, Richard Aumerle, Anna T. Sadler, and 
Magdalen Rock. The stories run over the gamut of human sentiment, 
its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its realisations and dis- 
appointments, and there is not a trace of anything that is not 
healthful, edifying and inspiring. The price of the book is $1.25. 
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The Commission on Divorce, while it has evoked opinions in favour 
of the law from quarters where something better might have been 
expected, has at the same time served to show that a good number of 
the English people are becoming aware of the danger of the present 
system even from a purely social point of view. Among the recent 
witnesses, for instance, Sir James Crichton Browne held that, instead 
of granting greater facilities, the sound policy in the long run would be 
to abolish the system completely, and hold men and women to the 
matrimonial contracts they had freely made. As a contributor to the 
Guardian some time ago put it, “‘men and women are made good 
husbands and wives to the very knowledge that husbands and wives they 
must continue to be.’’ Another contributor calls upon the Anglican 
Church to “‘ vindicate herself in the eyes of Christian England—nay, of 
Christendom itself—and thereby regain the esteem and regard of the 
masses as fulfilling her old and true position of defender and bulwark 
of the national morality,’ and to press for a repeal of the Act even 
“‘ though the chance of success be only one in a million.’’ Is there even 
a chance in a million that she will accept the advice? It is useless to 
call on a Church to act, when those who speak in her name are hope- 
lessly divided on the principle involved. 


oo 
The extent of human credulity—perhaps we should say religious 
bigotry—is something appalling. When, over thirty years ago, 


** Ex-Monk ’’ Widdows, then appearing in Glasgow, had to forfeit £50 
to the Motherwell Catholic Schools for failing to prove his claim to the 
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title he assumed, Catholics might well be excused for thinking that 
they had heard the last of him—in Glasgow at least. Butno! He has 
appeared again, and this time, of all places in the world, in Motherwell 
itself. So at least we learn from Truth. Are the Protestants who are 
now espousing his cause merely over-credulous? Does their conduct 
not call for a stronger epithet ? 

Se ge & 

A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture, in one volume, 8vo., 
pp. xxxii. + 839, by Most Reverend Dr. Knecht, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Freiburg, has just reached the third English edition. The success 
of the work in its original German is evidenced by the fact that more 
than twenty editions have been exhausted. It is meant chiefly for 
the use of teachers of Bible history, and is well adapted to its 
purpose. The present English edition is enriched with 100 illustra- 
tions and four coloured maps. B. Heider is the publisher, and the 
price of the book, in cloth, 14s. net. 
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Another work of a somewhat similar kind, published by the same 
firm, is Outlines of Bible Knowledge, which is based upon another 
German work, and edited by Most Rev. Dr. Messmer, Archbishop of 
Milwaukee. Its purpose is to convey to the reader, in simple lan- 
guage and within narrow compass, such an amount of elementary 
information regarding the nature, history and contents of the Bible as it 
becomes every intelligent Catholic to possess. It is meant for a wider 
class than is the Practical Commentary, and we are inclined to think 
that by the g-nerality of readers it will be found more useful. It 
contains 70 illustrations and four maps. Pp. xii + 298. Cloth, 6s. 
net. 
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It is a pity that the controversies associated with the name of the late 
Fr. Tyrrell should continue when the principal figure has passed away. 
But, until the millennium comes, these things will be. Miss Petre 
belonged to the inner circle of Fr. Tyrrell’s friends, and was known to be 
a strong supporter of his principles. She had given no indication of 
submission to the recent Pontifical decrees; in fact as his literary 
executor she published his posthumous work. Under the circumstances, 
her eeclesiastical superiors were bound in conscience to procure a satis- 
factory statement of her religious beliefs. They proceeded to do so, 
and the aggrieved lady fled for protection, not to the higher tribunals 
of the Church, but to the columns of the English Times. And as we 
might expect from that staunch supporter of the rights of the down- 
trodden, the response was a leading article not very flattering to the 
principles and practice of the Catholic Church. 
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In a letter to the Tablet, Miss Petre explains her grievance. She is 
asked to give complete internal assent to doctrines that are not expressly 
de fide. She can only assume that she is “‘ required to give this com- 
plete internal assent to every word of the documents concerned without 
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the counter-assurance that the Church herself regards them in their 
entirety as absolutely de fide. And this seems to me to be asking what 
the human mind is constitutionally incapable of granting ; one cannot be 
at the same time certain and uncertain, nor can one be certain to-day 
of anything in regard to which one knows one may be uncertain 
to-morrow.”’ 


2 2. *, 
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Now is there any constitutional reason why a complete internal assent 
cannot be given to truths supported by sufficient evidence, even though 
we know they are not de fide’? Is complete internal assent unknown 
outside religious matters? Is not everyone certain of a multitude of 
facts that never were de fide and never will be? Can a pagan who knows 
no Church never be certain of anything at all in the whole wide range 
of human knowledge? Miss Petre’s principle would banish certainty from 
every sphere except that of faith, and would leave the human mind 
incapable of forming anything more than an opinion on the thousand 
and one matters of ordinary life with which faith has no connection. 
[ts logical issue is utter and absolute scepticism. For certainty we 
require a sufficient motive, but not such an eternal, unchangeable foun- 
dation as her principle postulates. The human race generally will, till 
the end of time, be certain of countless things that no authority, 
human or divine, has ever defined. And so will Miss Petre. She is 
certain, we take it, that she has got a grievance. Is that de fide’ She 
is certain of the principle she defends. Is it defined, or likely to be? 
Is her mind, then, performing a feat beyond the constitutional capacity 
of any human mind whatever? And if an assent without an express de 
fide definition be reasonable, surely there is nothing unreasonable or 
tyrannical in demanding for truths that are on the very borderland of 
dogma an assent that the human mind can, and does, give to truths 
much less strongly authenticated and of incomparably less importance. 
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And the principle that a Catholic is justified in refusing assent to any 
truth that is not absolutely de fide is one that no serious student of 
theology will allow. There is a want of confidence, not to speak of 
generosity, about it that condemns it at once. No human society will 
regard its members as faithful, honest supporters of its cause if they 
refuse allegiance in all matters, however important, that have not by an 
express vote been declared absolutely essential. What would civil 
authorities think, for instance, of a man whose maxim it is in practice to 
stop at nothing short of high treason? To anyone who has studied 
the definitions of the Church, it must be obvious that they are far from 
representing all Catholic belief; and, between them and the other truths 
that good Catholics never think of questioning, there is such an intimate 
connexion that, in the words of the letter, the human mind is ‘‘ eon- 
stitutionally incapable ’’ of admitting one and refusing to admit the 
other. The Vatican Council has settled all this for Catholics: ‘ Since 
it is not sufficient to shun heretical depravity, unless those errors also 
be avoided whizh more or less nearly approach it, we admonish all of 
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the further duty of observing those constitutions and decrees by which 
such erroneous opinions as are not here specially enumerated have been 
condemned and prescribed by the Holy See.”’ 


So fe 

Miss Petre talks of the ‘*‘ mental sufferings of priests ’’ forced to give 
their adhesion to the new decrees. We are not concerned to deny that 
a few individuals here and there are unwilling to submit; it has been so 
through the whole history of the Christian Church. As against the 
suggestion, however, of widespread defection, we may quote a few words 
of the Jeremiad of M. Gaston Riou, one of the foremost sympathisers 
with the Modernist movement on the Continent: ‘‘ We looked to them 
(the Modernists) to teach the nation the superhuman truths that lead to 
a new life ; now they have forgotten the nation and their only anxiety is 
to obey.’’ He would like to believe M. Sebatier when he talks of theit 
being *‘ in the springtime, with the season of fruit and flowers still to 
come, and all the varied and fruitful year,’’ but ‘‘ why is it that, under 
all these beautiful metaphors, there is nothing but illusion? It is not 
Catholicism but the Reformed Church that must give birth to the reli- 
gion of the future.”’ His description of the réle they played is not 
without its dramatic touches. There are two armies in the field— 
those of ‘* the world ’’ and of ‘‘ the Church.’’ ‘‘ The banner of the one 
carries the device, ‘ Progress, Science, Democracy ’; that of the other 
“Rome * surmounted by a cross.’’ Suddenly between them appears 
another group of men. Their flag bears both devices. ‘‘ Their walk is 
feverish, their brow marked with care, their look candid but undecided. 
They talk a great deal; in fact, they talk too much, at a time like this, 
when the soul can only express itself in conflict. When near the army 
of Rome, they use Rome’s language; when near that of the world, the 
language of the world. But the only word that both sides understand 
in the whole talk is the word ‘ Conciliation’; and so they are angrily 
dismissed by both sides, and roundly denounced as traitors. The group 
fades away, and the ground is free once more for the struggle of the 
rival armies.”’ And his conclusion is not very exhilarating, from the 
Modernist point of view. ‘‘ We have found out for certain that those 
who submitted were no longer a force in the Church, and that those 
who revolted were not yet, and were likely never to be, a force in the 
world. Our conclusion, therefore, is that, henceforth, Modernism 
belongs to the past.”’ And there we might leave it, were we not 
reminded by the decree Sacrorum Antistitum that the danger has not 
completely disappeared even yet. 
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Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. have sent us At Home with God, 
by Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. A sub-title of the book is Priedieu 
Papers on Spiritual Subjects. In an introductory chapter, Father 
Russell explains the name and nature of these priedieu papers. ‘‘ The 
name of Priedieu Papers has been chosen, partly no doubt for the sake 
of ‘ apt alliteration’s artful aid,’ but chiefly because it expresses aptly 
enough the nature and object of the little series. They are ‘ papers,’ not 
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sermons or prayers and hardly essays; they are meant to be spiritual 
reading of a kind not always quite grave enough to be read before the 
altar, and even in your chamber you will read them (if at all) not kneel- 
ing at your priedieu, but seated on a chair beside it.’’ There are twenty- 
four ‘‘ papers ’’’ in addition to the introduction. They are delightful 
reading; they are, in fact, what one would expect from Father Russell, 
whose ‘‘ Irish Monthly ’’ charms as well as instructs. Though full of 
spirituality, they possess an attractiveness which works devoted to the 
spiritual things so often lack. We recommend our readers to purchase 
them at once. They cost only 3s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Legend of the Lady Saint Clare, translated from the 
French version (1563) of Brother Francis du Puis by Charlotte Balfour, 
with an introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., is a welcome addi- 
tion to English Franciscan literature. ‘‘ The Legend here rendered into 
English is the primitive Legend of St. Clare, written about the time of 
her canonisation by order of Pope Alexander 1V., who, as Cardinal 

tainaldo, had been the saint’s friend in the last years of her life. Who 

the author was is a matter of conjecture. At one time it was attri- 
buted to St. Bonaventure, but more recently and generally to Thomas 
of Celano, the biographer of St. Francis. The authorship, however, is 
very doubtful, whether considered from internal or external evidence ’’ 
(p. 35). Besides the Legend, this little book contains passages from 
the ‘* Fioretti,’’ ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis,’’ and Thomas of Celano. It 
also contains four letters of St. Clare to Agnes of Prague, daughter of 
the King of Bohemia. The book is published by Longmans, Green and 
Co. The price is 4s. 6d. net. 
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The Supreme Problem, by J. Godfrey Raupert, ‘‘ does not claim to 
be a theological treatise. On the contrary, it is written from the stand- 
point of a layman, who has thought much and long on what he conceives 
to be the supreme problem of human life, and who believes that the 
conclusions which he has reached respecting it may be helpful to other 
thoughtful and reflecting minds.’’ The book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first discusses ‘‘ The Fall of Man,’’ and the second ‘‘ The 
Restoration of Man in Jesus Christ.’’ The most interesting chapter in 
the book is that which bears the title, ‘‘ The Fall of Man—the Devil’s 
Dominion over the Human Race."’ In this chapter the author examines 
the claims of Spiritism, and arrives at the following conclusion :— 
“* Experience and fact, then ..... clearly demonstrate the falseness 
of the ‘New’ Theology, and of the contentions of spiritists and of 
scientific ‘ reconstructionists,’ and go to establish the truth of the his- 
toric and primitive faith of the Catholic Church, the faith which adores 
Jesus Christ as the Word-made-flesh, the Divine Sin-Bearer, the Holy 
One of God—the One above nature, Who appeared that he might 
destroy the works of the One beyond nature. Fixperience and fact con- 
firm the constant and unvarying teaching of the Catholic Church that 
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man has, by reason of the fall, ‘in some way passed under the power 
of the evil spirit.’’’ Messrs. R. and T. Washbourne are the publishers 
of this book, and the price is 5s. 
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The sad state of affairs at Rome was well illustrated by the speech of 
its Jewish Mayor Nathan. In the very capital of the Catholic world 
he did not hesitate to attack the Pope, not merely as a temporal 
sovereign, but as the head of the Catholic Church. His speech was of a 
kind to evoke a chorus of protest from all portions of the Catholic world, 
and even some of his co-religionists had the courage to disassociate 
themselves from such an insulting performance. Signor Pelloux him- 
self, a man who, as a soldier of Piedmont, took part in the capture of 
Rome, has published a letter, addressed to the prime minister, in which 
he denounces the speech of Mayor Nathan as a direct violation of the 
Law of Guarantees, one of the articles of which secures to the Pope the 
same immunity from insult as is enjoyed by the king. But, in the cir- 
cumstances of Italy, and especially in view of the constitution of the 
present Italian cabinet, it is extremely unlikely that any action will be 
taken. 
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In Holland, the union of the Catholics and Protestants, in opposition 
to the Liberals, has been productive of excellent results for the Church. 
Three Catholic members hold office in the present ministry. The Catho- 
lic primary schools, while strictly denominational, are in receipt of State 
aid; a measure of a similar kind has been passed in regard to the 
colleges and secondary schools, while the law permits the Catholics or 
other bodies to establish a university, and to confer degrees which will 
be acknowledged by the State as degrees of a university. For so far 
the Catholics have fixed their attention entirely on the primary and 
secondary schools, but it is not unlikely that an attempt may soon be 
made to found a free Catholic University on the model of Freiburg or 
Louvain, 


Se fe 
In these countries happily Protestants have preserved many of the 
dogmas of. the Christian faith. That is due to various conservative 
forces, not to the principles of Protestantism itself. To realise the 


ultimate consequences of private judgment we must go further afield. 
In the French Protestant, a writer signing himself Jeanmaire has an 
article on the Resurrection, in the course of which he says: ‘‘ A strange 
thing! Protestant people look upon the Virgin Mary, Joan of Arc, and 
all the saints as phantoms, the adoration of whom seems to them an act 
of idolatry, but, in certain places, they persist in praying to Jesus Christ 
as if He could hear them and grant their petitions. Protestant propa- 
ganda will take a great step forward when Christolatry has followed 
Mariolatry into the realms of pagan superstitions, and when men will 
be content to speak of the influence of Jesus, and not of the super- 
natural character of His person, when the invocation of His name will 
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be merely prosopopeia, and no essential difference will be recognised 
between the life and death of Jesus and that of Plato or Marcus Aurelius 
or John Huss.’’ And the Protestant merely says in a note that “* it 
leaves its contributors full freedom and full responsibility for their 
opinicns.”’ So belief in the divinity of Christ is, in Protestant circles, 
merely a matter of opinion after all. 


2, 2, 
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And even this is too much for Professor Drews of Carlsruhe. ‘“ As 
an historical persoi,’’ he says, *‘ Jesus means nothing for us: as the 
idea of God-man He means everything. We must rid Him of all his- 
torical accidents, and make of Him the Jesus Whom each of us can 
realise by experience, without any study of the Bible or any philology 
or criticism of texts.’’ In fact as we gather from an article by Dean 
Doumergue in Christianisme au XXe Siécle (April, 1910), Christ, for 
the professor, has never had an existence at all: ‘* No one has spoken 
about Him ; the various supposed witnesses are eliminated one by one ;”’ 
and the conclusion is reached that “* Christ is a Divinity Whose worship 
goes back to the sun-god Josue.’”’ This disarms criticism certainly. 
What can criticism attack when there is nothing left to demolish? But 
the saddest reflection of all is that the Dean, the head of the conserva- 
tive section of Protestantism, finds himself hopelessly unable to meet 
the statement on Protestant principles. In the article mentioned he 
explains the situation. ‘* These new enemies of Christ say there are no 
external historical proofs. We answer that we have an internal subjec- 
tive one. But is the answer an answer at all? It hardly seems so. 
For they do not deny the influence of Christ. Quite the contrary. They 
find that influence so great that, to explain it, they must have recourse 
to the solar myth, the myth that He is a god. They merely deny that 
the myth is a reality. And when they say ‘ Christ did not live 1,900 
years ago,’ and we answer, ‘ He did; we feel His influence,’ the reply 
comes at once: * That does not prove that He lived 1,900 years ago.’ ’’ 
It is sad to have to record these later developments of Protestant prin- 
ciples combined with the philosophy of Hegel and Hartmann. But it 
is sadder still that Christians should, of their own free will, have aban- 
<loned the only grounds that would make their answer effective. They 
have set an avalanche in motion; they cannot expect to stop it when 
half-way down. 
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The Angelus Company, Norwood, London, have sent us a copy of The 
Contemplative Life, by a Carthusian Monk, translated from the seventh 
French edition by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. The apostolic aspect of the 
contemplative life claims the attention of the writer. What is the use 
of the contemplative life? Is not a life of activity spent in the work 
of saving souls more practical spirituality? These are the questions 
which the author answers in this little book. He shows that prayer 
and self-sacrifice have a powerful efficacy towards saving the souls of 
the sonsofmen. The book “‘ consists of two parts, dealing respectively 
with principles and with facts. Seventeen chapters are occupied with 
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discussing the need and value of the spirit of apostolic devotion that 
properly belongs to the contemplative life. Twelve other chapters deal 
with the mode of life in some ot the chief existing Contemplative Orders 
for men and women. In conclusion, there is a chapter calling upon 
those who feel the vocation to embrace this life of devotion.’’ The 
price of the book is 2s. net. 


Meditutiones de Praecipuis Fidei Nostrae Mysteriis, by Ven, P. L. De 
Ponte, 8.J., edited by Fr. Lehmkuhl, is well known to our readers. We 
have already called their attention to Parts 1., Il., and III. of this 
admirable work, and we now bring before them Parts IV., V., and VI. 
Part LV. contains meditations on the Passion of Our Lord; Part. V. on 
the Glorification of Our Lord; and Part VI. on the Divinity and the 
Divine Perfections. We recommend the meditations especially to 
priests. Messrs. Herder are the publishers. The price is, for Part 
IV., 4s. net; for Part V., 3s. 6d. net; and for Part VI., 5s. 3d. net, 
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From Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 46 Cuffe Street, Dublin, we have received 
a new edition of Father Donal O’Sullivan’s Irish translation of the 
** Following of Christ.’”’ The Irish of the translation has been admired 
by experts as exceedingly pure, and the style in which Mr. O’Brien has 
printed the work and published it reflect credit upon himself. The dif- 
ferent type used for the Scripture quotations is an item worthy of note. 
The book will be found both useful and appropriate at the present time. 
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From Messrs. Longmans we have received a copy of St. Augustine and 
African Church Divisions, by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, B.D. 
The work deals at length with the Donatist heresy, and with the argu- 
ments which were urged by St. Augustine against them. It is written 
from the Protestant point of view, and, therefore, the explanation of 
Augustine’s theories in the Church is made to fit in, if possible, with 
the Protestant position. The last chapter, dealing with the history of 
** Toleration,’’ is far from being complete. One wonders did the author 
ever read the views of Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, or Beza on 
“* Toleration.”’ 


*. ‘7 . 
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It is refreshing in these days of the secular education ideal to find 
Protestant authorities uttering a protest, and that, too, in America, 
where it was once considered almost high treason to question the abso- 
lute perfection of the public school system. The Swedenborgian New 
Church Messenger of Chicago contained a plea for religious training in 
the schools (Oct. 19th, 1910):—‘* There is not among us thus far any 
considerable infidel objection to religious education. . There is 
no reason why Jewish or Catholic schools should not receive payment 
similar to that given in Great Britain. . . . If this measure of 
fairness is realised, there is likely to be less strain between Catholies 
and Protestants generally.’’ In the General Convention of the Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Churches in Cincinnati, the bishops were more outspoken. 
Dr. Knight declared that ‘‘ until a parochial system is evolved for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the children will continue to live amid 
surroundings not at all conducive to their religious well-being.’’ Dr. 
Peabody supported the establishment of such schools on the ground 
that ‘‘ they are the best that can be furnished for the children.” And 
Dr. Brent, of Manila, gave it as his conviction that ‘‘ State education 
is a menace to the Church of Christ, unless it be supplemented with 
religious education.’’ And so the practical wisdom of the Catholic 
Church is gradually coming to be recognised even among those who once 
pilloried her teachers for their anti-American attitude. 


°, 9, 2 
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Most calumnies are refuted in time. But they have done their work 
when the refutation comes, and the evil is never entirely undone. To 
judge by the English newspapers, there has rarely been a greater poli- 
tical crime than the execution of Ferrer. He was the victim of clerical 
tyranny, condemned without the bare justice of a constitutional trial. 
We wonder how many of the millions that read the statement and 
believed it will see the tardy correction, or be influenced by it if they do? 
But the correction has come, if, at all events, we regard Senor Canalejas 
as being in a position to know the facts, and as not being unduly preju- 
diced in favour of the Church. On the 18th of October he gave his views 
to the English correspondent of The Daily Chronicle in Madrid: ‘* I will 
tell you frankly that I consider Ferrer was incontestably a revolutionary, 
and was condemned after a fair and open trial. I know there has been 
much noise about it abroad, but I see no justification for this as far as 
it refers to the trial. Would he have been condemned if my Govern- 
ment had been in power? I say most certainly yes. But whether he 
would have been executed is another matter. If I had been Premier I 
might have recommended his reprieve, although I do not say that I 
should have done so. The Clericals hated his schools and his teach- 
ings, but to say that they brought about his condemnation and death is 
an insult to the Spanish nation and to the Spanish officers of the army 
that tried him.’’ The mischief is that the Ferrer case bad become 
ancient history by the time the disclaimer came; other calumnies were 
afloat, and, before their refutation is allowed to filter through, they will 
be ancient history also. 


We have received from Messrs. Burns and Oates a handsomely- 
brought-out little volume entitled, The Mission of Pain, by Pere 
Laurent, translated by L. G. Ping (London, 1910. Price 2/6 net). It 
is made up of brief essays which are grouped under two headings : —I. 
The Divine Office of Pain, and Il. The Gospel of Pain. Under I. we 
have such titles as—‘‘ Moral Grandeur of Pain,’’ “‘ The Law of Expia- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Sin and its Chastisement,’’ ‘‘ The Impunity of the Guilty,’’ 
** The Prosperity of the Wicked,’’ ‘‘ The Suffering of the Upright,"’ and 
a version of the old legend about ‘‘ The Angel and the Hermit;’’ while 
under II. it is affirmed that ‘* Pain is a foree which brings us nearer to 
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God,’’ ‘* Enlightens the understanding,’’ ‘‘ Fortifies the will,’’ and is 
“*a grace which sanctifies.’’ We have read a number of these essays 
and found them excellent both in doctrine and in literary form. 
fo fee 

Heavenwards (by same publishers, 1910. Price 3/6 net) is the title 
of a collection of papers by Mother Mary Loyola of the Bar Convent, 
York, to which Fr. Thurston, $.J., contributes a brief Preface. The 
title suggests the general scope of the contents, of which the prevailing 
key-note is Sursum Corda. We heartily recommend the book for 
spiritual reading, not only to religious but to pious people who have to 
make their heavenward journey through the trials and temptations of 
-worldly life. 

fo fe ae 

The same publishers have sent us The Life of Blessed John Eudes, 
by Father Matthew Russell, 8.J. (price 2/6 net). Until we read this 
charming sketch of one of the recently beatified we knew hardly any- 
thing about him, and probably many of our readers have been in the 
same state of ignorance, and will thank us for bringing the book and the 
man to their netice. Blessed John Eudes was a contemporary of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and one of the holiest priests of his time in the French 
Church. It is one of the secrets of Divine Providence that he should 
have waited so long for the recognition and approval of his life-work 
by the Church; but, were we inclined to complain, he himseif would, 
no doubt, remind us that everything comes in God’s good time to him 
who waits. Everybody in our day knows something of the magnificent 
work that is being done by the Good Shepherd Nuns, but perhaps few 
people know that Blessed John Eudes was the originator of this work, 
although this was only one of the many fruits of his truly apostolic zeal 
and activity. Please read Father Russell’s very readable sketch. 


fe Og % 

We have received from Thomas Baker (London, MCMX., price 2,6 
net) A Medieval Mystic (a short account of the Life and Writings of 
Blessed John Ruysbroeck, Canon Regular of Groenendael, A.D., 1293- 
1281), by Dom. Vincent Scully, C.R.L. We would recommend all who 
are interested in orthodox mysticism to read this little book, which is 
very well written. It is worth while to know something about Blessed 
John Ruysbroeck, who, besides being a great mystical teacher and a 
vigorous opponent of the false mysticism so prevalent in his day, was 
one of the chief spiritual progenitors of St. Thomas ’ Kempis, the 
immortal author of the ‘‘ Imitatio Christ.’’ 


A small volume entitled, Later Poems, by John Bannister Tabb, has 
been sent to us by Burns and Oates, Orchard Street, London. It 
is not necessary to introduce the name of Father Tabb to students 
of literature, or to those who appreciate poetry. His poetry, long 
known in America, was a few years since brought under the 
notice of readers on this side of the Atlantic, and promptly and unmistak- 
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ably came the verdict, even from sources that would not be suspected 
of being partial to a priest-poet, that here was not mere verse, but 
poetry of a high order. And poetry of a unique kind at that. It has 
been often said—and truly we think—that no poem can be uniformly 
poetical, for a large if not for the most part there is but a preparation 
for poetry, or a setting for the gem that ever and anon will sparkle. 
In this respect Father Tabb is an exception. He completely discards 
the setting, and gives us the gem, unmistakable, well cut, polished; 
under the sudden impulse of momentary inspiration, the writer tersely 
expresses his thought, is evidently satisfied, and so are we. His poetry 
is also unique, not so much that he finds poetry in wildest commonalty 
spread, for a few others, notably one whose name will at once rise to 
the reader’s mind, had found that before him, but in this that he finds 
in the commonest things of every-day life a spiritual significance and a 
supernatural association, thus justifying his character as the priest-poet 
and the poet-priest. Of the little volume before us it is sufficient to 
state that it is worthy of the first volume, which called forth such 
unstinted praise. 





Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue InisH EccuesiasticaL Recorp. October, 1910.—P. Coffey, 
Ph.D., ‘Causality, Hypothesis and Law.’ T. Dunne, * Modern 
Developments in Moral Theology.” R. Walsh, 0.P., ‘ Glimpses of 
the Penal Times.—X.’ November.—P. J. Connolly, S.J., ‘ Dar- 
winism and History.—I.’ M. O'Byrne, ‘ Ivish Honesty.’ ‘‘ Frag- 
ment from *‘ Leabhar Breac.’’’ P. Boyle, C.M., ‘ Some Irish Eccle- 
siastics at the Seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, Paris.’ 
December.—H. V. Gill, S.J., ‘ Is the ‘‘ Ether ’’ an Hypothesis?’ D. 
O'Keeffe, M.A., ‘ Ethical Problems of the Future.—l.’ P. J. Con- 
nolly, S.J., ‘Darwinism and History.—I].’ J. Brosnan, M.A., 
‘Lying.’ Shane Leslie, ‘ Cardinal Vaughan: a Study.’ Notes and 
Queries :—Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices of 
Books. 





THE Monta. October, 1910.—The Editor, ‘ Professor Haeckel and 
his Philosophy.’ Rev. Charles Plater, ‘ Social Study in Seminaries— 
Rev. Joseph Keating, ‘ Loyalty to the Church.’ Rev. H. Thur- 
ston, ‘ St. Chas. Borromeo and the Recent Encyclical.’ * Flotsam 
and Jetsam.’ ‘ Reviews.’ November, 1910.—Rev. Sydney F. Smith, 
‘The Revolution in Portugal.” James Britten, K.S.G., ‘A ‘* True 
Story of a Nun.’’’ Rev. H. J. Leroy, ‘ Le Sillon.’ [Justifies the 
condemnation of Le Sillon.] ‘ Flotsam and Jetsam.’ ‘ Reviews.’ 
December, 1910.—Rev. Joseph Rickaby, ‘ My Friend’s Difficulties: 
A Dialogue of Yea and Nay.’ [An interesting discussion of some 
difficulties against faith.] Rev. Joseph Keating, ‘ Anti-Monasticism.’ 
Rev. Chas. Plater, ‘ Social Study in Seminaries—II.’ Flotsam and 
Jetsam. Reviews. 


Tue Catuotic University Btiuetrxy. October, 1910.—-Rev. 
Cornelius F. Cremin, S.T.L., ‘The Ecclesiology of St. Cyprian.’ 
Michael Barrett, 0.S.B., ‘ St. Mary’s, Blairs.’ Book Reviews. Uni- 
versity Chronicle. 


Breuiscne ZeITSCHRIFT, achter Jahrgang, viertes Heft.—Dr. G. 
Mercati, ‘ I] testo dell’ Aldina.” Dr. Joseph Slaby, ‘ Siinde und 
Siindenstrafe sowie deren Nachlafs im alten Babylonien-Assyrien 
(Schlufs).” Prof. Dr. W. Engelkemper, *‘ Das Protoevangelium.’ 
Vikar Ch. Sigwalt, ‘ Die Chronologie der Assumptio Mosis. _ Ein 
Beitrag zur historischen Wertung der Apokalyptiker.’ Dr. Fr, Herk- 
lotz, ‘ Zu Apg 11, 27 f nach Cod. D.’ Prof. Dr. Dausch in Dillingen, 
‘Ein neuer Kampe fiir die Hypothese von der blofs einjahrigen 
6ffentlichen Wirksamkeit Jesu.’ Prof. Dr. Franz Herklotz, * Zum 
Zeugnisse Ephriims iiber Lk 1 und 2.’ A. Schulte, ‘ Zu Koh 5, 7 8.’ 
D. N. Schlégl, ‘ Dan 2, 20- -23, ein aramiiisches Lied.’ H. J. Vogels, 
‘Zum Agraphon yiverde Séxtpor tpareLira.’ Besprechungen. Biblio- 
graphische Notizen (C. Das Neue Testament). Mitteilungen und 
Nachrichten. Verzeichnis der Autoren, deren Werke in den biblio- 
eraphischen Notizen angezeigt werden. (P. Fellerer). 
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Tue Hisserrt Jovrnat. October, 1910.—Paul Sabatier, ‘ De la 
Situation Religieuse de l’Eglise Catholique Romaine, a l'heure 
actuelle.’ [Ignorantly abuses Papal Infallibility where there is no 
shadow of infallibility in question, and modestly assumes the role of 
a prophet in predicting the speedy downfall of the Church.] Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, ‘ Hellenistic Philosophy.’ P. E. Matheson, ‘ Ideals 
in Education.” Rev. A. W. Vernon, D.D., ‘ The Present Crisis of 
the Christian Religion.’ [Attempts to meet in its extremest and 
most modern form the attack made upon Christ and Christianity. ] 
The Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ ‘ A Vision of Unity.’ [De- 
scribes the misty prospect of Christian unity revealed by the World’s 
Missionary Conference, which met in Edinburgh in June last.] 
A. M. F. Cole, ‘ Fragments of a Dual Consciousness.’ J. H. Hyslop, 
* Philosophical Theories on Psychical Research.’ Thomas Holmes, 
‘Prison and Prisoners.” [From a wide experience, describes the 
effect of imprisonment on different types of prisoners, and makes 
suggestions for reform.] M.A. R. Tuker, ‘ The Words of Institution 
at the Last Supper.’ [Denies that the Eucharist was instituted by 
Christ; it is due to St. Paul!] @. C. Field, ‘The Fallacy of the 
Social Psychologist.’ Prof. H. B. Alexander, ‘ The Belief in God and 
Immortality as Factors in Race Progress.’ [Contends that such 
belief is vitally bound up with progress.] Discussions. Reviews. 
Ete. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp. QvUARTERLY STATEMENT. October, 
1910.—Notes and News. A. W. Crawley-Boevey, M.A., ‘ Sir Charles 
Wilson's Views on Calvary and the Tomb.’ P. J. Baldensperger, 
‘The Immovable East.’ E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ The Galilee of 
Josephus.” Rev. Caleb Hauser, M.A., ‘ Further Notes on Palestinian 
Geography.’ E. W. 3B. Masterman, ‘Dead Sea Observations.’ 
* Notes on New Literature.’ 


THe Expository Times. October, 1910.— Notes of Recent Expo- 
sition.” Rev. R. H. Strachan, ‘The Newly Discovered Odes of 
Solomon, and their bearing on the Problem of the Fourth Gospel.’ 
[The Odes show that characteristic Johannine ideas, such as Life, 
Light, Truth, were current among the Jews in the first century. ] 
Literature. In the Study. Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ Recent Oriental 
Archeology.” Contributions and Comments. November, 1910.— 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition.” Rev. A. Plummer, D.D., ‘ The 
Witness of the Gospels to the Doctrine of a Future State.’ [Denies 
that the Gospels afford any evidence of the eternity of suffering, as 
distinct from loss, and seems to believe in the final annihilation of 
the damned.] Rev. R. Martin Pope, ‘ Studies in Pauline Vocabu- 
lary." In the Study. Prof. W. W. Holdsworth, ‘The Life of 
Faith.’ Literature. Contributions and Comments. December, 
1910.— Notes of Recent Exposition.’ ‘Inthe Study.’ Rev. W. K. 
L. Clarke, M.A., ‘The Allegorical Element in the Fourth Gospel.’ 
* Literature.’ Rev. Kirsopp Lake, M.A., ‘2 Thessalonians and Pro- 
fessor Harnack.’ ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ 
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EccLEsIASTICAL REVIEW. October, 1910.—P. Meagher, P.P., 
‘'The Sacred Scriptures on Mixed Marriages.’ L. E. Dobrée, ‘ The 
Brittany Pardons.’ M, Martin, S.J.,‘ The Roman Curia.’ D. Barry, 
‘Promises: Their Nature and Obligation.’ H. @. Hughes, ‘ Apolo- 
getics for the Common Man.’ November.---J. D. Folghera, O.P., 
‘The Development of the Doctrine of the Sacraments.’ W. J. 
McGarvey, ‘ ‘The Convert Clergyman and the Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary.” P. Meagher, V.G., ‘St. Paul on Mixed Marriages.’ ° 
Labouré, O.M.I., ‘ De Aliquibus Vasectomiae Liceitatem Consequen- 
tibus.” L. M. Curd, ‘Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam.’ W. Drum, §8.J., 
* Recent Bible Study.’ 


Tue CatHoitic Wortp. November, 1910.—W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., 
‘The National Conference of Catholic Charities.’ C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., ‘The History of Religions.’ W. St. Oswald, ‘The Work of 
Jrish Sisters.’ J. McSorley, C.S.P., ‘The Catholic Layman and 
Social Reform.’ ©. Coleman, ‘ The Vandalism of the Reformers.’ 
W. E. Campbell, ‘ \What’s Wrong with the World.” W. H. Kent, 
* Herbert Cardinal Vaughan.’ A. B. Purdie, ‘ Francis Thompson: 
His Life and Work.’ December.—H. Belloc, ‘ What Was the 
Roman Empire?’ R. S. F. L., ‘ Father Lambert.’ J. F. Scholfield, 
* The Catholic Revival in Denmark and Iceland.’ 


La Ciencia Tomtsta. Septembre-Octubre, 1910.—Del Prado, 
‘ Balmes y Santo Tomas.’ G. Alonso Getino, ‘ FE] Maestro Fr. Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria.’ Girén y Arcas, ‘ Los ultimos Convenios celebrados 
entre la Santa Sede y pecados reservados.’ Boletines: De Filosofia. 
Noviembre-Diciembre.—G, A. Getino, ‘ E] Maestro Fr. Francisco de 
Vitoria.” Del Prado, ‘ Balmes y Santo Tomas.’ Buitrago, O.P., 
‘El Hipnotismo.’ Colunga, O.P., ‘ Los sentidos de la escritura y 
las leyes de hermenéutica.’ Surbled, ‘ E] alma y el cerebro.’ Bole- 
tines:—De Derecho Candnico. De Teologia dogmatica. Crdénicas 
Cientifico-sociuales. Revista de Revistas. Bibliografia. 

Revve TuHomisTE. Sept.-Oct., 1910.—R. P. Petitot, O.P., ‘ Pascal 
et la grace suffisante.’ T. Richard, ‘ Des causes de l’assentiment 
dans la croyance et l’opinion.” R. P. Lagae, 0.P., ‘ La certitude 
rationelle du fait de la Révélation.” R. P. Hugueny, O.P., ‘ Reponse 
au R. P. Lagae.’ BR. P. Hugon, 0.P., * De la division de la Théo- 
logie.’ R. P. De Langen-Wendels, O.P., ‘ Penseurs de notre temps.’ 
J. Maritain. ‘ Révélations de l’Armour de Dieu.’ Chronique. 
Revue Analytique des Revues. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. Sept.—Ernest Maldidier, ‘ Le Réalisme 
dans la Philosophie Contemporaine.’Eugéne Dassonneville, ‘ La Vie 
Monastique A Villers-la-Ville.’ Louis Talmont, ‘ T.’apostolat de 
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saint Pierre & Rome devant la critique récente.’ E. D., ‘ Histoire 
agitée d’um manuel de théologie."| Octobre.-—Firmin Hubert, ‘ Le 
principe d’individuation de la substance corporelle.’ Salvator Pie- 
tavi, * les principes de la vie spirituelle d’aprés le P. Faber.’ P. 
Selor, * Leon XIII. et le Rosaire.” Ernest Maldidier, ‘ Ubertin de 
Casale et les Spirituels.". Jean Deligny, ‘ Cluny et la fete des Morts.’ 
Séraphin Protin, ‘ Les origines du Dogme de la Trinité.”. Novembre. 
—Séraphin Protin, ‘ Les Derniers Actes de Pie X.’ Jean Deram- 
bure, * Le Millénarisme de Saint Ambroise.’ Louis Fabre, ‘ L’Ori- 
gine du Pouvoir. Scolastiques anciens. Scholastiques modernes.’ 
Jean Deligny, ‘I.a Nature de la Vocation Sacerdotale.’ Casimir 
Gauthier, ‘Le Christ d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ Roch de 
Chefdebien, * Les épreuves de la Compagnie de Jésus.’ S. P., * Post 
haec in terris visus est.” J. D., ‘ Le Chant du ‘‘ Credo’’ i la Messe.’ 
Les idées et les faits. Les livres. Rétlexions et lectures. 


Tae Irish Cuvurcn Qvarterty. October.—The Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, ‘ The World Missionary Conference and Some of Its Lessons.’ 
Rev. E. Lyttleton, B.D., ‘ Thoughts on Religious Education.’ E. J. 
Gwynn, M.A., ‘ Sir Samuel Ferguson.’ Rev. G. V. Jourdan, B.D., 
‘A Moderate Reformer: Lefévre d’Etaples.’ Rev. T. S. Berry, 
D.D., ‘ The Atonement: a Reply.’ Rev. R. M. Gwynn, B.D., ‘ The 
Dublin University Mission to Fuh-Kien.” Discussions. Notices of 
Books. 


Revee p'Histome Eccrestastigve.  Juillet.——Flamion, * Les 
actes apocryphes de Pierre.” Mohlberg, * Fragments palimpsestes 
d’un sacramentaire gélasien de Reichenau.’ Callaey, ** Les idées 
mystico-politiques d’un franciscain spirituel. Etude sur |’ Arbor vitae 
d’Ubertin de Casale.’ Richard, * Origines et développment de la 
Secrétairerie d’Etat apostolique (1417-1823). Comptes rendus. 
Chronique. Bibliographie. | Octobre.—Flamion, ‘ Les actes Apo- 
eryphes de Pierre.’ Callaey, “Les idées mystico-politiques d’un 
franciscain spirituel. Etude sur l’Arbor vitae d’Ubertin de Casale.’ 
Richard, * Origines et développment de la Secrétairerie d’Etat apos- 
tolique.” Comptes rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. Octobre.—De Bruyne, * Quelques docu- 
ments nouveaux pour l'histoire du texte africain des Evangiles.’ 
Chapman, ‘ Professor Hugo Koch on St. Cyprian.’ Morin, ‘ Recueils 
perdus d’homélies de S. Césaire d’Arles. Berliére, Un projet de 
Congrégation liégeoise de l’Ordre de S. Bendit (1677-90).’ Notes et 
Documents. Comptes rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


Revve pES Questions Historiqcrs. Octobre.—Vidal, ‘Un ascéte 
de sang royal, Philippe de Majorque.’ De Landosle, ‘ J.’enlévement 
du grand prieur Philippe de Vendéme.’ Rubat du Mérac, * T.’ Abbaye 
de Cluny." Gautherot, ‘ Une addresse maconnique a l’Assemblée 
constituante.” Bulletin historique. Bulletin bibliographique. 
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AnaLecTa BuLLANDIANA. November.—Garcia, ‘ La lettre de Valé- 
rius aux moines du Vierzo sur la bienheureuse Aetheria.’ Van de 
Vorst, ‘ La Vie grecque de 8. Léon le Grand.’ Poncelet, ‘ La trans- 
lution de SS. Eleuthére, Pontien et Anastase.’ Delehaye, * Les 
premiers “* Libelli miraculorum.’’’ Delehaye, ‘ Gaianopolis. Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques. 


ArcHivuM Franciscantm. October.—Bihl, ‘ Quo anno Capitulum 
Generale, O.F.M., Metis celebratum sit.’ Kleinschmidt, ‘ Die kiin- 
sterlische Kanonisation des hl. Vaters Franziskus.’ Duhem, ‘ Sur 
les Meterologicorum libri IV. faussement attribués 4 Jean Duns Scot.’ 
Sevesi, ‘]]1 B. Michele Careano da Milano.’ Documenta. Codico- 
graphia. Bibliographia. Commentaria ex Periodicis. Miscellanea 
Chronica. 


AnNaLes pe Puitosopnie Caretienne. Octobre, 1910.—L. Pas- 
tourel, ‘ Le ravissement de Pascal.” H. Bremond, * La premiére 
rencontre de Bossuet avec la Réforme.” Ch, Marechal, * La philo- 
sophie de LBonald (fin).” Bibliographie. Novembre, 1910.— 
Montalembert et Dom Guéranger, ‘ Lettres inédites.’ R. Desbuts, 
“De 8S. Bonaventure 4 Duns Scot.” _H. Vilassére, ‘ Morale et Socio- 
logie.’ L, Laberthonniére, ‘ La psychologie de W. James.’ Cor- 
respondance.—MM. A. Leclére et Laberthonniére. Bibliographie. 


REVUE DES SciENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Octobre, 
1910.—H.-D. Noble, O.P., ‘L’Etat agréable.’ M.-D. Roland- 
Gosselin, O.P., ‘ La Révolution Cartésienne.” L. Gry, ‘ Sejours et 
habitats divins d’aprés les Apocryphes de |’Anc. Testament.’ Note.—- 
EH. Petitot, O.P., ‘ Pascal, avant de mourir, s’est-il rétracté ?’ Bul- 
letins.—M.-D. Roland-Gosselin et M. Jacquin, O.P., ‘ Bulletin 
d’hist. de la Philosophie.’ de Poulpiquet, O.P., ‘ Bulletin d’Apolo- 
gétique.” Gardeil et R.-M. Martin, O.P., © Bulletin de Théologie 


speculative.” Chronique. Recension des Revues. Tables. 


THe Princeton TrronocicaL Review. October, 1910.—William 
Hallock Johnson, ‘ Miracles and History. B. B. Warfield, ‘ ‘‘ Scrip- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ The Scriptures,’” in the New Testament.’ Harold Mc.A. 
Robinson, * The Text of Luke, XXII. 17-25.’ Reviews of Recent 
Literature. 


THe Amertcan Jocrnat or TuroLtoGy. October, 1910.—Professor 
Carl E. Seashore, ‘Tlie Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion.’ George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., ‘ The Greek Element in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.’ Professor Irving King, Ph. D., © The Religious 
Significance of the Psycho-Therapeutic Movement.’ Professor 
William Henry Allison, Ph.D., ‘Was Newman a Modernist ?’ 
Professor James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., ‘A Mistake in Strategy.’ 
Clyde Weber Votaw, ‘ Four Principles Underlying Religious Educa- 
tion.” Critical Notes. @. Mallows Youngman, ‘ Manuscripts of the 
Vulgate in the British Museum.’ Recent Theological Literature. 
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Tne East aXp THE West. October, 1910.—Dr. Brent, ‘ The 
World Missionary Conference: An Interpretation.’ Robert Speer, 
D.D., * ‘the Edinburgh Missionary Conference II.’ An Unspiritual 
Missionary, * ‘* Unspiritual Work?’’ in the Mission Field.’ Miss 
J. L. Latham, ‘ Woman’s Education in India.’ KE. Sreenivasa Rao, 
‘ Christian Missions and Social Reform in India.’ Dr. George West- 
cott, ‘The Proposed College of Study in North India.’ Leslie 
Johnston, ‘ Modern Missionary Methods.’ ‘* A Scene in a Missionary 
Bazaar.’ Rev. J. Johnston, ‘ Missionary Contributions to Science 
and Exploration.” Rev. A. Wells, ‘the Development of Chris- 
tianity.’ Rev. Stephan S. Thomas, * Co-operation for tle Promotion 
of Unity.’ An Anglican Bishop, ‘A Problem in the Form of a 
Parable.’ Editorial Notes. Letters to the Editor. Reviews. 


thil Obstat, 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol, Deputatus. 


Lmprimi Potest, 
*+ GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublin, Hib Primas, 


December 22, 1910. 








Che Oxyrrynchus Papyri and 
Pentateuchal Criticism. 


PENTATEUCHAL Criticism is going through yet another stage 
of purgation, and the present phase is one which demands 
attention. 

Everywhere we find traces of a growing dissatisfaction 
with the dicta of the Graf-Wellhausen School, and, though 
critics have so far failed to find any universally acceptable 
substitute for it, yet its inherent weaknesses have been 
pointed out unsparingly. We find many capable critics 
quitting the ranks and declaring that they are going to 
strike out a new line for themselves, e.g., Eerdmans of 
Leiden (see his article in Hibbert Journal for October, 1909, 
pp. 813 ff). This writer repudiates all the familiar distinc- 
tions of documents and emphatically rejects the criterion 
afforded by the use of the Divine Names. But the hypo- 
thesis he would suggest in place of the old one is hardly 
likely to recommend itself to scholars; it is far too bewilder- 
ing. 

But the attack which seems most fraught with 
fruitful consequences is directed from the standpoint of 
Textual Criticism. Such writers as Dahse, Redpath, and 
Wiener, insist that the text is so uncertain that it is im- 
possible to establish any criterion based upon it. The 
controversy on the point has mostly been conducted across 
the water, but echoes of it have found their way into the 
Expository Times for 1908. Wiener, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for 1908-1910, has stoutly maintained that the publi- 
cation of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint marks an era in 
Pentateuchal Criticism, since it puts us for the first time 
in possession of data which enable us to check the Masso- 
retic text of Genesis and Exodus and Leviticus, the only 
volumes which have as yet appeared. To take but one 
example, the Story of Joseph, Gen. xxxvii.-1, has generally 
been claimed as one of the best instances of a composite 
text, and indeed as it stands in the Massoretic text, it is 
hard to deny the composite character of the story. But 
Wiener, Bibliotheca Sacra, January and April, 1910, has 
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shown that the LXX. text invalidates a great deal of the 
reasoning, since it makes it clear that the Hebrew text 
underlying the Greek translations was by no means a stable 
quantity. Wiener has especially studied the textual criti- 
cism of the Divine Names. And since Pentateuchal 
Criticism may be said to have taken its rise from Astruc’s 
publication, in 1753, of his Conjectures sur les mémoires 
originaux dont il paroit que Moise s’est servi pour composer 
le livre de Genése, a treatise in which he laid down that the 
varying use of the Divine Names afforded the key to the 
different documents used by Moses, it will be evident that 
any criticism which gives us solid reasons for doubting the 
accuracy of the Divine Names as they stand in the Masso- 
retic text must be taken into account in all Pentateuchal 
Criticism. 

The names in question are, of course, Elohim and Jahve, 
together with the compound Jahve-Elohim; in English, 
God, the Lord, the Lord-God; in Greek, Theos, Kurios, and 
Kurios ho Theos; in Latin, Deus, Dominus, and Dominus- 
Deus. 

Now, the results of an investigation of the versions, 
especially the Greek, in their presentation of the Divine 
Names, is, to say the least of it, startling. In Genesis i.1- 
Exod. iii. 12, the Tetragrammaton, viz., Jahve, occurs 148 
times in the Massoretic text. But there is evidence from 
the various Greek versions for a different reading of 118 
of these passages. In other words: by rendering Theos or 
Kurios ho Theos, the Greek translators show that they were 
either culpably indifferent to the exact rendering of the 
Hebrew text, or that they actually read Elohim or Jahve- 
Elohim where we now read Jahve only, i.e., the Tetragram- 
maton. It seems incredible that they should have been in- 
different ; indeed, we shall presently see good proof that they 
were far from being so. On the other hand, everything 
goes to show that the Greek translators did undoubtedly 
possess a Hebrew text which was in many respects very 
different from the Massoretic text now in use. Here then 
lies the fundamental weakness of the theory of Astruc and 
his followers; it is based on an examination of the Masso- 
retic text alone, and does not take into account the Hebrew 


text witnessed to by a very large number of Greek trans- 
lations. 
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A few well-known instances will suffice to show that (a) 
the Greek translations do materially differ from the Masso- 
retic text, and this not merely in matters of minor impor- 
tance, but in passages which in the Massoretic Hebrew have 
vexed the souls of commentators for centuries ; (>) that these 
variations are not due to mere carelessness or to defective 
MSS., but to a Hebrew original vastly different from that 
in present use. 

As an example of the former we need only instance the 
story of the duel between David and Goliath, I. Sam. xvii.; 
vv. 12-31, which seem to present David as someone hitherto 
unknown, and vv. 55-58, which imply that Saul has never 
hitherto seen David, in spite of vv. 14-23 of the previous 
chapter, constitute a very real difficulty, the only logical 
escape from which is to see in these passages an interpolation 
from another chapter. And this view is fully borne out by 
the Codex Vaticanus, B, which simply omits the incriminated 
verses and thus gives a consistent history. It might be said 
that the Greek author of this franslation, or possibly the 
copyist of the MS., had simply cut the Gordian knot; but 
this is not so, for he also omits vv. 41 and 50, though they 
in no sense spoil the sequence of the narrative. But the 
most striking instance of all is to be found in the Greek 
version of Jeremias, which is calculated to be one-eighth 
shorter than the Hebrew text. This version has transposed 
chapters in what must be termed most arbitrary fashion, 
unless we grant what is, indeed, self-evident—that the 
Greek translators had a very different text from what we 
now have. This will be at once evident from a study of the 
Greek text of ch. xxvii.; it is only about half as long as the 
Hebrew text, and this is due to the fact that the latter half 
of nearly every verse is omitted, and yet the sense is perfect ! 
A clear proof that there were two strains of text current 
when the Greek translation of Jeremias was made. 

These facts are, of course, well known, but it was neces- 
sary to recall them here in view of what has to be said. 

For surely it follows that the Greek versions being so 
fruitful a source of textual variants, and of variants—he it 
noted—which betrayed a different original, it is incumbent 
on all who venture on the stormy sea of Pentateuchal Criti- 
cism to take these variants into account. For if we are to 
parcel out our Pentateuchal documents amongst the hypo- 
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thetical authors, J., E., and P., on the primary ground that 
these authors can be distinguished by their divergent use 
of the Divine Names, we must clearly be perfectly certain 
what names they actually did use. We are well aware, 
of course, that the documentary theory is now said to stand 
independent of the use of Divine Names, and that each pre- 
sumed author has a well-established vocabulary and style 
of his own which, independently of the names he uses, will 
always serve to distinguish him when read in the original 
text. But it remains that this distinction of Divine Names 
was, and still is, the principal dissecting-knife, and it is 
fard not to regard the imposing edifice built upon that 
guess as a house of cards which must needs come tumbling 
down when the primal substructure is removed. Few, we 
fancy, will be inclined to follow Skinner when he says : “ It 
is idle to speculate on what would have happened if Astruc 
and his successors had been compelled to operate with G. 
instead of M. T.; but it is a rational surmise that in that 
case criticism would still have arrived, by a more laborious 
route, at very much the position it occupies to-day.” ' 

But it may be objected here that, after ail, the M. T. is a 
very much more trustworthy guide than the varying Greek 
translations, that it represents a text prepared with the 
greatest care at a very early period, that a comparison be 
tween the few fragments of Aquila’s slavishly literal version 
and M. T. shows that the latter was in his day, 7.e., about 
130 a.D., almost exactly what it is now, and that finally the 
Greek MSS. differ so much among themselves that their 
witness is paralysed, while the oldest among them do not go 
back further than the fourth century a.p. This feeling is 
voiced by Skinner, l.c., when he says : “the opinion can be 
maintained that the M. T. is far superior to the Versions, 
and that its use of the names is a valuable clue to the separa- 
tion of the documents. Truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction; and however surprising it may appear to some, we 
can reconcile our minds to the belief that the M. T. does 
reproduce with substantial accuracy the characteristics of 
the original autographs.” No one, however, questions this; 
the question is not so much of “substantial” accuracy, as 
of accuracy in what are in themselves details, viz., the Divine 


‘International Critical Commentary. Genesis, p. xxxvii. 1910. 
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Names, but details which, from the critical standpoint, 
are of paramount importance. 

And it may be questioned whether the above view will 
stand examination. In the first place the M. T. is the product 
of several centuries of continuous labour, motived apparently 
by the appearauce of the Greek version. Thus the conso- 
nantal Hebrew text, with which the few fragments of Aquila 
which can be examined in detail faithfully accord,’ only 
dates from the Council of Jamnia, held about the year 100 
A.D.,° and it is common knowledge that the vowel system was 
only perfected some five or six centuries later. The LXX., on 
the other hand, was at least commenced before the last half 
of the third century, s.c.; for whatever view we take of the 
letter of Aristaeus, it would be absurd to deny to it all 
foundation in fact. And the Pentateuch was precisely the 
portion of the work which was first undertaken and best 
done. It was not till about one hundred and fifty years 
after, that the Second Temple Sopherim began their work 
of preparing a standard text. Moreover, it is highly prob- 
able that the LXX. version was made from a Hebrew text 
written in the archaic characters, and that the translation, 
as well as the transliteration from these into the square 
characters, was productive of differences between the M. T. 
and the Greek versions; cf. such passages as Gen. xlvi. 16, 
I. Sam. xxiv. 10, Jer. iii. 8, Ezra. vi. 4, Exod. xiv. 2, 9, 
Is. xi. 15, and Ezech. xxii. 20, ete. (Ginsburg, Introd., pp. 
290-296). 

And the argument that the witness of the LX X. MSS. is so 
varied may surely be turned the other way. The M. T. 
stands in a splendid isolation; it is unique. We have practi- 
cally no MSS. earlier than the ninth century 4.p.; hence 
it is a solitary witness to its text. Just the reverse is the 
case with the LXX. It exists in an extraordinarily large 
number of MSS., and though it may be hard in the present 
state of our knowledge of the Greek text to arrive at any 
certain knowledge of the original Hebrew underlying it, 
yet we can most emphatically assert (a) that at the time of 
its translation into Greek the Hebrew text was in a very 
unsettled state; (4) that it differed much, in what we 


* Cf. Swete, Introd. to Old Test. in Greek, pp. 35-88. 
* 90 a.p. according to some; 118 A.p. according to others. 
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should theologically term “accidentals,” from the current 
M. T. By “accidentals” we mean features which do not 
affect the fundamental sense, i.e., the dogmatic and moral 
teaching to be derived from the books, nor even—broadly 
speaking—the historic sense; the omissions from Samuel 
quoted above, show how the history may be differently pre- 
sented without touching its substantial accuracy. But 
these “accidental” variations are of primary importance 
for the modern school of Pentateuchal Criticism. For sup- 
posing that it were once proved that the Divine Names, 
Elohim, Jahve, and Jahve-Elohim, did not occur in the 
various passages where they now stand in M. T., the whole 
of their critical structure—as far as it is built upon the 
differences of Divine Names—would fall. 

It will suffice for our immediate purpose if we take but 
one passage from Genesis and see how it fares when we con- 
trast M. T. with the LXX. text. 

The narrative of the Flood is universally regarded by 
critics as “a truly composite narrative” (Skinner, Lc., p. 
147), and a practical unanimity has been reached with re- 
gard to the component parts of the story as we now have 
it. “The key to the whole process,” says the same writer 
(l.c., p. 148), “ is the distinction between the Divine Names 
mor (vi. 5, 6, 7, 8; vii. 1, 5, 16b; villi. 20, 21), and ors 
(vi. 9, 11, 12, 13, 22; vii. 16a; viii. 1, 15; ix. 1, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
17).” “ Besides this,” he adds, “a number of characteristic 
‘expressions differentiate the two sources.” We, however, 
are here concerned with “ the key ” only, i.e., the varying use 
of the Divine Names. And, to repeat once more, the point 
on which we wish to insist is that the question of literary 
decomposition of a passage must, in the ultimate resource, 
depend on textual criticism. Our knowledge of the text is 
derived from two sources, the Massoretic Hebrew text and 
the Greek versions. Modern literary criticism of the Penta- 
teuch is based entirely upon the one witness, to the complete 
neglect of the other; and yet the witness afforded by the 
neglected factor is of a character so opposed to that afforded 
by the only witness hitherto taken into account as to invali- 
date the conclusions which have up to the present been in 
vogue. 

Using the key afforded by the Divine Names in the Masso- 
retic text, the story of the Flood is presented to us as a 
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mosaic, of which the constituent parts are the following :— 
vi. 1-8=J; vi. 9-22=P; vii. 1-5=J; vii. 6=P; vii. 
7-9=the Redactor; vii. 10=J; vii. 11=P; vii. 12=J; 
vii. 13-16a=P; vii. 16b=J; vii. 17a=P; vii. 17b=J; 
vil. 18-21=P; vii. 22-23=J; vii. 24=P; viii. 1-2a= 
P; viii. 2b-3a=J; viii. 3b-5=P; viii. 6-12=J; viii. 
13a=P; vili. 13b=J; viii. 14-19=P; viii. 20-22=J; 
ix. 1-17=P; ix. 18-27=J; ix. 28-29=P.* 
But while there is a great deal of unanimity among critics 
regarding this assignment of the various portions of the 
story to J. and P., some of the critics are guilty of doing a 
certain amount of violence to the text. Thus Addis, Docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, vol. I., p. 13, reads in vii. 7 : “ And 
Noah went in and (his house) into the ark,” whereas M. T. 
has : “ And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him, into the ark.” In the note Addis 
says : “‘ His house,’ i.e., his family. We have restored this 
phrase, which the Yahvist uses instead of ‘and his sons and 
his wife and his sons’ wives,’ which comes from the ‘ Priestly 
Writer.’” A still more startling liberty is taken with the 
text in vii. 9; in M. T. we have “as God (Elohim), com- 
manded Noah”; Addis substitutes for ‘God’ ‘as the Lord 
(Yahveh) commanded Noah.’ In the note he says: “The 
Hebrew text has ‘God’; but the Samar., Onkel., Vulg., and 
the Bodleian MS. of the LXX. read ‘ Yahveh.’ In vv. 8 and 9 
there is a confusion of the Jahvist with the priestly docu- 
ment.” We notice that when the Divine Names present a 
difficulty this critic takes refuge in the LXX. readings. At 
other times he disregards their witness. 

But now how do these passages fare at the hands of the 
Greek translators? We will only take two small sections, 
viz., the Jahvistic section, vi. 1-8; and the Elohistic section, 
vi. 9-22—we are using, of course, the nomenclature adopted 
by the critics. Taking, as before, the Divine Names as a 
key, we find that it is no longer possible to call these passages 
exclusively Elohistic or Jahvistic. It must be premised 
that the only uncial MS. which gives the text of Genesis in 
its entirety is Alexandrinus, A; Vaticanus, B, and 
Sinaiticus, s., being only preserved to us in fragments. 


*Thus Skinner, I.c. p. 148. 
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The Jahvistic Section. 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS. MASSORETIC TEXT. 
vi. 3, A reads Jehovah- Jehovah. 
Elohim; many MSS. read 
Elohim. 
vi. 5, A reads Jehovah- Jehovah. 


Elohim; Holmes and Parsons 
(76) reads Elohim. 
vi. 6, A and the Sahidic Jehovah. 
read Elohim; many MSS. 
read Jehovah-Elohim. 


vi. 7, A reads Elohim; Jehovah. 
many MSS. read Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

vi. 8, A reads Jehovah- Jehovah. 
Elohim; many MSS. read 
Elohim. 


The Elohistic Section. 


vi. 9, A reads Elohim; Elchim. 
there seems to be little differ- 
ence of reading in the other 


MSS. 
vi. 11, A reads Elohim. Elohim. 
vi. 12, A reads Jehovah- Elohim. 


Elohim; many MSS. read 
Elohim; many also Jehovah. 
vi. 13, A reads Elohim; Elohim. 
many MSS. read Jehovah- 
Elohim; a few read Jehovah. 


vi. 22, A reads Jehovah- Elohim. 
Elohim; many MSS. read 
Elohim. 


We have only taken this small section in order not to 
weary our readers ; but an examination of any other section 
will bring to light the same facts, viz., a hopeless divergence 
between the testimony of the Greek MSS. and the Masso- 
retic text regarding the Divine Names which were used in 
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any passage. It is true that the Greek codices are not at 
accord with one another; it is true that, except in very few 
passages, there is no approach to unanimity amongst them ; 
but this want of agreement among themselves will not allow 
us to disregard the fact that the Greek codices do bear wit- 
ness to a state of the text very different from that contained 
in the present Massoretic edition. To return for a moment 
to the Flood story, we may present the evidence in a still 
more concise fashion : A has Jehovah-Elohim instead of the 
Elohim of M. T. four times in the Flood-story; eight times 
A has Jehovah-Elohim for the Jahveh of M. T.; out of 
twenty-seven occurrences of the Divine Names in these 
chapters, A twelve times agrees with M. T., but in fifteen 
places disagrees with it. In particular instances the testi- 
mony of the cursive MSS. against the M. T. is overwhelm- 
ing ; thus in viii. 20 we learn from the Cambridge Septuagint 
that one uncial (L) and fourteen cursives unite with 8S. 
Chrysostom in reading Elohim instead of Jehovah; since 
Westcott and Hort it has been the custom to neglect the 
readings of the cursives, but such a procedure is not always 
critical. Similarly in vi. 18, where M. T. has Elohim, we 
find that twelve cursives—either in text or margin—read 
Jehovah-Elohim, and are supported by the Armenian, 
Sahidic, Ethiopic versions and by the Syro-Hexaplar; an 
almost similar state of things appears in vii. 16b. 

Now, it might be objected that the witness of the LXX. 
does not carry us further back than the time of the Council 
of Nice, for it is not easy to prove that any of our existing 
LXX. MSS. date from a period anterior to the beginning of 
the fourth century. But during the last two or three years 
chance has put in our way two very early fragments of the 
LXX. Genesis. They are published among the Oxyrrynchus 
Papyri in vols. iv. and vii. The former of these consists 
of four leaves written in round upright uncials and giving 
the LXX. text of Gen. xiv. 21-23b; xv. 5-9; xx. 2-11; xxiv. 
28-47; xxvii. 32-33. According to the editors, Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, the handwriting presents more affini- 
ties with second century types than with those of the third 
century; they refer it, however, to the third century, with 
the caveat : “ we should be inclined to place it in the earlier 
rather than in the latter part of the century.” As regards 
antiquity, then, it ranks, with the original Oxyrrynchus 
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Logia and with the fragments of 8. Matthew and of S. John, 
as one of the earliest theological fragments we possess, and 
—according to the editors—may be the oldest of them all. 

The next discovery was that of a vellum leaf containing 
Gen. ii. 7b-9a; 16b-19a; 23c-iii. 1a; and iii. 6c-8a. The text 
is in double columns and written in a medium-sized upright 
uncial hand, which (according to the editors) can hardly be 
later than the end of the third century. 

Now, in these two sets of fragments the Divine Name in 
one form or another occurs twelve times, and only in five 
out of these twelve does the witness of the fragments agree 
with M. T. The fragments containing Gen. 11. 7-13 are of 
particular interest, for the remarkable change from Elohim 
in i.-ii. 4 to Jehovah-Elohim throughout the rest of ch. ii. in 
M. T., was probably what first stimulated enquiry into the 
use of the Divine Names, since the two accounts of the crea- 
tion furnished in these two chapters seemed fully to corro- 
borate the theory. Yet here the Jehovah-Elohim of M. T., 
while twice found in the fragments, is also twice given as 
simply Elohim. 

Now, one very obvious objection to the critical value of 
these divergences from M. T. on the part of the LXX. MSS. 
and of the recently discovered fragments will, of course, be 
that whereas the Tetragrammaton, and indeed any Divine 
Name, was sacrosanct for the Jews, the same cannot be sup- 
posed in the case of Christian copyists of the LXX. It 
might well be supposed that to these latter the various names 
for the Deity were practically synonymous, just as they are 
for us in common parlance, and just as they probably were 
tor the early Fathers. Consequently, it might be urged, the 
fluctuations which the various MSS. present, are of no 
critical importance. 

At first sight it must be confessed that this objection 
seems a solid one, and Dr. Skinner (l.c., p. xxxv.) seems to 
regard it as practically final when he says that the Greek 
translators reveal “ a decided (and very natural) preference 
for the ordinary Greek @eds over the less familiar xvpuos.” 

But there are certain facts which militate very strongly 
against this facile solution of the difficulty. Origen’s words 
in Ps. ii. are well known : “ Moreover, in the most accurate 
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copies the Name is given in Hebrew characters, not in the 
Hebrew characters of the present day, but in the very ancient 
ones.” And ina few Hexaplaric MSS., e.g., Marchalianus, 
Q, the Tetragrammaton is given in the formIIIIla 
form which, as Ceriani thinks, is due to Origen or Eusebius, 
who thus transliterated the archaic Hebrew letters. But in 
1897 there were discovered in the Genizah of the Cairo 
synagogue some palimpsest scraps, which, under a later 
Hebrew writing, contain a sixth century copy of Aquila’s 
version of III. Kgs. xx. 9-17; IV. Kgs. xxiii. 12-27; Pss. xe. 
6-13; xci. 5-10. Now in these fragments the Tetragram- 
maton occurs ten times, in nine cases Aquila represents 
it by the archaic Hebrew letters, in the tenth he does not do 
so but gives xvpios instead, from which it has been justly con- 
cluded that even in its Hebrew form the Greek readers of the 
Bible read the Name as xvpios. This discovery, combined 
with Origen’s words about the “ most accurate copies,” in- 
clined students to suppose that it was to Aquila that Origen 
referred. Hence, no argument could be drawn from this 
peculiar care in rendering, or rather in preserving the Tetra- 
grammaton, for a similar care on the part of the ordi- 
nary copyists of the LXX. version. But the fragments of 
Genesis from Oxyrrynchus enable us now to claim for these 
copyists the same careful accuracy as that displayed by 
Aquila. For in the fragments containing Gen. xiv., Xv., XX., 
Xxiv., and xxvii., we find a remarkable tendency to omit 
the Tetragrammaton, or rather its equivalent ; in fact it does 
not occur in the first hand at all, but in the places where it 
should occur, either the MS. is defective, or it is omitted 
altogether as though the scribe had another reading, e.g., 
in line 155, Gen. xxiv. 40, where the fragment reads eds 
against “ Jehovah’ of M.T., and no space is left for the 
insertion of «vpios; or else a space is left blank, as in 
11, 17, 122, and 166, Gen. xv. 8, xxiv. 31, and xxiv. 41, 
= In these cases a later hand has inserted the 
word. 

The original scribe’s motive for so leaving this space is not 
easy to divine, but it is possible that some light may be 
thrown upon his action by certain features presented by the 
second fragment discovered, viz., those of Gen. ii. and iii. 
For here we find that the Tetragrammaton is represented by 
a doubled Hebrew Yod, the initial of the Divine Name. It 
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is possible, then, that the scribe of the fragments which omit 
or leave a space for this Name found himself in presence 
of Hebrew characters which he did not understand, and 
which he left for another to fill in. But, be this as it may, 
it affords testimony to the care with which these scribes 
worked, and also to the fact that the Tetragrammaton was 
not merely treated as a name for the Deity which could be 
varied at will, or have eds substituted for it at the scribe’s 
or translator’s pleasure. 

The papyri have given us other grounds, too, for regard- 
ing the Uncial MSS. as trustworthy. St. John Thackeray 
has shown that their scribes are even careful to keep, at least 
in many instances, forms which in their time must have been 
archaic, and which they must have often been sorely tempted 
to change. In many instances, indeed, they succumbed to the 
temptation, but in others they copied what they found 
before them. Thus, Dr. Thackeray concludes an examina- 
tion of the orthography of the word évé«‘s. which in papyri 
of the third century was spelled év@eis, by saying “there 
remain 41 cases where this archaism, as it was in the fourth 
century, has kept its place in all the oldest uncials, that is in 
nearly 12} per cent. of all the passages where the words 
occur, while in 121 passages out of a total of 340 it has left 
its trace in some of the MSS.”* After examining some 
instances which do not bear such striking testimony to the 
accuracy of the scribes, he says : “ If, however, we have seen 
reason in the last two examples to question the trustworthi- 
ness of the orthography of Codex B, there are, on the other 
hand, cases where the forms in use in the uncials carry us 
back to a period far earlier than the dates at which they 
were written, and tell us something of a parent MS. from 
which all the uncials, or a certain group of them, have 
descended.” 

To conclude : we do not in the foregoing pages argue that 
the witness of the Massoretic text is completely overthrown 
ty that of the Greek MSS., for we are still far from arriving 
at a knowledge of the primitive LXX. text; and even if we 
had a perfect and undoubted LXX. text, as it first appeared, 
we should still be a long way from proving that it was really 


*Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, vol. i., p. 60. 
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better than the Massoretic text. But we do maintain that 
our knowledge of the conditions under which the Massoretic 
text was formed—a late revision undertaken apparently as 
an offset to the widely-diffused Greek text—makes us chary 
of accepting the Massoretic text when it stands in flagrant 
contradiction with the Greek codices we possess. And 
these latter do differ, as we have seen, from the M.T. very 
remarkably in many places, and when it comes to a com- 
parison of the Divine Names in the M. T. and in the Greek, 
we find a discrepancy which must give us pause ere we can 
build so huge a structure as that of modern Pentateuchal 
Criticism on the difference observable in the use of these 
names in certain sections of Genesis, etc. 


Hucu Porr, O.P., 
Collegio Angelico, Rome. 











Modern Sociology—ll. 


Society is the subject-matter of sociology, and so the first 
and fundamental question which the science is called upon 
to answer is—What is Society? The dominant school of 
sociologists says that society is a mechanism, as we have 
seen in a former article. A very complex mechanism with- 
out doubt, but still a mechanism, gradually evolved in the 
course of ages from primitive matter and force. Man is 
but the cunningest of nature’s clocks, and although as yet 
we have not the key to the explanation of life, sensation, 
and intellect, in terms of matter and force, scientific faith 
requires undoubting assent to the dogma that they can be 
thus explained. We saw that there is nothing new in this 
position of modern sociology except the theory of natural 
selection and the other special forms which modern evolu- 
tion puts on. This indeed is acknowledged by leading 
sociologists.. However, the mechanical theory of the 
universe and of man has never satisfied the best minds, and 
it does not satisfy them to-day. There is another school of 
social science which traces its descent from Plato and 
Aristotle, whose genius it is too well acquainted with to 
despise. Unfortunately in avoiding one extreme it has 
fallen into the opposite. The mechanical theory sees nothing 
in the universe but matter and force, while the theory with 
which we are now dealing sees nothing there but mind. It 
interprets Plato and Aristotle in a pantheistic sense; 
Christian dualism it ignores. It recognises the begin- 
nings of true social theory in the modern world in the writ- 
ings of Rousseau. From Rousseau it traces the tradition 
through Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Those who 
owe allegiance to Hegel are numerous among the best philo- 
sophic minds in England, and among sociologists or political 
philosophers we may mention such names as T. H. Green, 
Bradley, Wallace, and Mr. B. Bosanquet. It will not be 
out of place to trace very briefly the connection of ideas in 
this movement, especially as it is the key to many of the 
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secrets of modern thought not only in philosophy, but in 
literature, politics, and religion. Romanticism in litera- 
ture, liberalism in politics, and the modern idea that reli- 
gion is a sentiment or feeling, may all be traced to Rousseau. 

“ Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,” is the 
first sentence of the first chapter in Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social, published in 1762. It was the trumpet note which 
gave the signal for the era of revolution to begin. Freedom 
is man’s inalienable birthright and his distinctive quality. 
To renounce one’s freedom is to renounce one’s humanity. 
Not to be free is a renunciation of one’s rights as a man, and 
even of one’s duties, for the slave has neither rights nor 
duties. Man, however, though born free, must live in 
society ; in isolation his very freedom is not safe. To live 
in society means to live under government. But govern- 
ment is the restriction of one’s natural liberty. Hence the 
fundamental problem in politics and in social theory is, 
in the words of Rousseau : “ To find a form of association 
which shall defend and protect, with the entire common 
force, the person and the goods of each associate, and by 
which, each, uniting himself to all, may, nevertheless, obey 
only himself, and remain as free as before.” 

This is the famous paradox which Rousseau essays to 
solve by his device of the social contract. Men were to meet 
together, and by a common act surrender so much of their 
liberty as was necessary for the purpose of government into 
the hands of representatives chosen by themselves, and in 
obeying their representatives they only obeyed themselves. 
“ The essence of this social pact,” says Mr. Bosanquet, quot- 
ing Rousseau, “is further reducible to the following for- 
mula : ‘Each of us puts into the common stock his person 
and his entire powers under the supreme direction of the 
general will; and we further receive each individual as an 
indivisible member of the whole. Instantaneously, in place 
of the particular person of each contracting party, this act 
of association produces a moral and collective body, com- 
posed of as many members as the assembly has voices, which 
receives from this same act its unity, its common self (son 
not commun), its life, and its will. This public person 
which thus forms itself, by the union of all others, used to 
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take the name of city, and now takes that of republic or 
body politic, which is called by its members State when it 
is passive, Sovereign when it is active, Power when com- 
paring it with others.’ ”* 

The theory is neither historical, nor consistent, nor prac- 
tical, as stated by Rousseau, but Mr. Bosanquet shows how 
it may be interpreted in an idealistic sense in the following 
manner. “ Putting aside the defective terminology, and 
bearing in mind that Rousseau considers himself to be 
analysing the essence of that act or character ‘by which a 
people is a people,’ we find in this passage very far-reaching 
ideas. We find that the essence of human society consists 
in a common self, a life and a will, which belong to and are 
exercised by the society as such, or by the individuals in 
society as such; it makes no difference which expression we 
choose. The reality of this common self, in the action of the 
political whole, receives the name of the ‘ general will,’ and 
we shall examine its nature and attributes in the following 
chapter.”" 

But how is the paradox to be solved? Modern states are 
said to be democratic and self-governed; does not the idea 
of self-government involve a contradiction? As Mr. 
Bosanquet says : “ When the arbitrary and irrational powers 
of classes or of individuals have been swept away, we are 
left face to face, it would seem, with the coercion of some b 
others as a necessity in the nature of things. And, indeed, 
however perfectly self-government has been substituted for 
despotism, it is flying in the face of experience to suggest 
that the average individual self, as he exists in you or me, 
is ipso facto satisfied, and at home, in all the acts of the 
public power which is supposed to represent him. If he 
were so, the paradox of self-government would be resolved by 
the annihilation of one of its factors. The self would 
remain, but government would be superfluous ; or else govern- 
ment would be everything, and the self annihilated.” 

Bentham, J. 8. Mill, and the Liberals admitted the con- 
tradiction and sought a practical solution and safeguard 
for the liberty of the subject by restricting the powers of 


® The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 92. 
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government as far as possible. According to them it was 
the province of the government to defend the lives and pro- 
perty of its subjects and let everything else alone. That 
theory has been found by experience to be unworkable and 
it is now universally discredited. The idealists solve the 


problem by recurring to Hegel’s philosophy of identity. The 


subject and the State are one, not metaphorically and in 
interest merely, but in reality. According to Hegel, the 
universal and absolute being, which is at the root of all 
things is Idea. The Idea as Mind or Thought develops 
itself in the manner of a syllogism in a logical process. Thus 
absolute and indeterminate being implies being con- 
ditioned by the limitations of space and time. This is 
nature; the opposite of mind; but nature seeks ever to return 
to its source, and find itself again in the unity of the idea 
from whence it issued. Just as science develops and pro- 
gresses by ever advancing through lower to higher generali- 
sations, so the Idea is ever striving to express itself more 
perfectly and adequately in new forms. These new forms 
differ from the truths of science in that they are permanent 
facts or aspects of the organised whole. “In science,” 
says Mr. Bosanquet, “ it may or may not be the case that the 
connection which has led to a discovery enters permanently 
as a discernible factor into the structure of knowledge. The 
re-organisation of experience may sweep away the steps 
which led to it. But in the living fact of society this is not 
so. Its many sides are actual and persist, and the emphasis 
laid from time to time on the principle of each—e.g., on 
positive law, on family ties, on economic bonds—merely 
serves to accent an element which has its permanent place in 
the whole. Thus, there must always be family ties and 
economic bonds.”° 

Every development is a distinct logical process as thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. The development of the modern 
State, according to the theory of Hegel, may be described as 
follows, keeping close to Mr. Bosanquet’s text. 

The State is the realisation of freedom. By freedom, 
however, Hegel does not understand mere absence of con- 
straint, but the capacity for being and realising one’s true 
or higher self. “It is just freedom that is the self of 
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thought; one who repudiates thought and talks of freedom 
knows not what he is saying. The oneness of thought with 
itself is freedom, the free will. Thought, only taken in the 
form of will, is the impulse to break through one’s mere 
subjectivity, is relation to definite being, realisation of one’s 
self, inasmuch as I will to make myself as an existent 
adequate to myself as thinking. The will is free only as 
that which thinks. The principle of freedom dawned on 
the world in Rousseau, and gave infinite strength to man, 
who thus apprehended himself as infinite.”’ 

The story of mind begins long before free mind appears on 
the scene and continues long after. Hegel’s “ mind” is not 
a separable entity, and throughout the story no such entity 
has appeared. “The ‘free mind’ does not explain itself 
and cannot stand alone. Its impulses cannot be ordered, 
or, in other words, its purposes cannot be made determinate, 
except in an actual system of selves. Except by expressing 
itself in relation to an ordered life, which implies others, it 
cannot exist. And, therefore, not something additional 
and parallel to it, which might or might not exist, but a 
necessary form of its own action as real and determinate, 
is the actual fabric in which it utters itself as Society and 
the State. This is what Hegel treats in the second division 
of the Philosophy of Mind under the name of Mind Objec- 
tive. It is not for him ultimate. A particular society 
stands in time, and is open to criticism and to destruction. 
Beyond it lies the reality, continuous with mind as known in 
the State, but eternal as the former is perishable, which as 
Absolute Mind is open to human experience in Art, Reli- 
gion, and Philosophy.” 

Right or Law is the actual body of all the conditions of 
freedom, it is the realm of realised freedom, it is the mind 
as actualised in Society and the State. Law in the directest 
possible sense is what we call the letter of the law, the bare 
fact that it is a rule of the world we live in. The observance 
of law in this sense is legality. Against this legality rises 
the protest of conscience, especially the Protestant con- 
science, which refuses to be under the law, and only embraces 
the good because it is good, and because the conscience appre- 
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iends it as good. From the opposition of law and conscience 
issues the synthesis of the Ethical system, and this expresses 
the truth contained in the two opposites. The Ethical sys- 
tem or Social ethics is the moral life led by a good citizen 
who recognises the laws, institutions, and customs of his 
country as the expression of his own best self, and observes 
them on that account. Hegel “ introduces reflective morality 
or conscientiousness into the sphere of Right, to represent the 
full nature of mind, which is only exhibited in a conscious- 
ness which pursues its aims of its own choice and for their 
own sake. . . . The Ethical system is the idea of free- 
dom developed into a present world, and into the nature of 
self-consciousness.”” 

The Ethical system, the mind and conduct of the citizen 
in Christendom, may be regarded as affirming freedom in 
three principal aspects, necessarily connected, and supple- 
menting one another. Outwardly these aspects are different 
institutions, inwardly they are different moods and disposi- 
tions of the one and indivisible human mind. These institu- 
tions are the Family, Bourgeois Society, and the State in the 
strict sense. The family is the ethical factor which stands 
nearest to the natural world, it first represents the fact of the 
natural basis of social relations, being the embodiment of 
natural feeling in the form of love. The family is a factor in 
the rational whole, the State, and hence its nature and sanc- 
tion are ethical, it rests neither on mere feeling nor on mere 
contract. It has a public side, and is an organ of public 
duties in the bodily and spiritual nurture of the children. 
The monogamous family alone can count as a true element 
of the ethical order. The monogamous family is naturally 
and necessarily, to some extent, a unit in respect of property. 
The mature man or woman on leaving the shelter of the 
family finds himself in a world of conflicting self interests. 
He has his living to make, he is tied to others only by the 
system of wants and work, and by what is necessary to these, 
police functions and the administration of justice. This 
phase of social life, and the temper and disposition which it 
engenders is Hegel’s Bourgeois Society. _It is the opposite 
extreme of life and mind to that embodied in the family. 
This Bourgeois Society is the aspect of the social whole 
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insisted on by the classical political economy, society held 
together by the nexus of cash payment. We must allow Mr. 
Bosanquet to describe the synthesis of these two opposites In 
his own words : “ The State proper, or political constitution, 
presents itself to Hegel as the system in which the family 
and the Bourgeois Society find their completion and their 
security. He was early impressed, as we have seen, with 
the beautiful unity of the ancient Greek commonwealths. 
And the first and last idea which governs his representa- 
tions of the modern State is that of the Greek commonwealth 
enlarged as it was from asuntoasolar system. The family 
feeling and the individual interest are in the modern State 
let go, accented, intensified to their uttermost power; and 
it is out of and because of this immense orbit of its elements 
that the modern State has its ‘enormous strength and 
depth.’ It is the typical mind, the very essence of reason, 
whose completeness is directly as the completeness of each 
of its terms or sides or factors; and secure in the logical 
confidence that feeling and self-consciousness, the more they 
attain their fulness, must return the more certainly to their 
place in the reasonable system which is their very nature. 
As ultimate power, the State maintains on one side the atti- 
tude of an external necessity towards the spheres of private 
life, of the family, and of the economic world. It may 
intervene by force to remove hindrances in the path of the 
common good, which accident and immaturity may have 
placedthere. But, in its essence, the State is the indwelling 
and explicit end of these modes of living, and is strong in its 
union of the universal purpose with the particular interests 
of mankind. It is, in short, the incarnation of the general 
or Real Will. . . . True patriotism is the every-day 
habit of looking on the commonwealth as our substantive 
purpose and the foundation of our lives.”"® 

“The State, as thus conceived,” says Mr. Bosanquet in 
another place, “is not merely the political fabric. 
It includes the entire hierarchy of institutions by which life 
is determined, from the family to the trade, and from the 
trade to the Church and the University. It includes all of 
them, not as the mere collection of the growths of the country, 
but as the structure which gives life and meaning to the 
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political whole, while receiving from it mutual adjustment, 
and therefore expansion and a more liberal air. 

It follows that the State, in this sense, is above all things, 
not a number of persons, but a working conception of life. 
It is the conception by the guidance of which every living 
member of the commonwealth is enabled to perform his 
function, as Plato has taught us.”" 

Or to quote Hegel himself : “ The State is the reality of 
the ethical idea, the reality of the substantial Will, the 
absolute end in itself, in which liberty attains its highest 
Right, which has supreme dominion over its members, whose 
highest duty it is to be members of the State. The State 
is Mind existing in the world and realising itself in the 
world as conscious of itself, while in nature it only realises 
itself as sleeping Mind. The State is the divine Will, as 
present Mind unfolding itself into the real and organic 
form of the world.””” 

In other words, the State is the highest expression of the 
absolute Being, it is God, become conscious of Himself in it 
andin man. And this is what Mr. Bosanquet means when 
he uses such expressions as that the philosophical theory of 
the State puts Man in his proper place. It makes him God. 

This philosophy is a product of the private study and not 
of the market-place. It flatters the pride of the highly 
cultivated professor, who is naturally pleased at being told 
that his thought is evolving deity, and it furnishes very 
ingenious and far-fetched explanations of all things in 
heaven and on earth, but it is too remote from ordinary 
experience ever to become popular or generally accepted. 
Common sense absolutely refuses to admit that our every 
thought, word, and deed, are the thought, word and deed 
of the all holy God. We know too much about the jobbery, 
injustice, violence, and selfish aims of States and politicians, 
ever to be able to believe that in the State we have “the 
very essence of reason,” the embodiment of freedom, and the 
highest incarnation of infinite Mind. The wonder is that 
stuff of this sort has exercised, and still does exercise, so 
powerful an influence on minds otherwise acute and well- 
balanced. For that it does so cannot be denied. Espe- 
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cially is this true of the leaders of what is called scientific 
socialism. As Mr. Kirkup, in his History of Socialism, 
says : “ Marx and Lasalle were both trained in the school of 
Hegel, and naturally applied to the problems of society the 
Hegelian theory of development.”'* In Hegelianism we see 
the explanation of Marx’s constant and contemptuous 
allusions to the bourgeois political economy, and to bourgeois 
society. Mr. Belfort Bax, one of the most thoroughgoing 
and intelligent of English socialists, draws much of his 
inspiration from the same source. Part of Hegel’s influence 
is doubtless due to the fact that his doctrine of development 
fits in with, and serves to complete, the doctrines of evolu- 
tion. In many recent writers on sociology, belonging both 
to the mechanical and to the idealist school, we see a tendency 
to fuse the two philosophies into one in spite of their radical 
opposition to each other. Thus, while Mr. Bosanquet 
thinks it important to observe that the mechanical theory of 
society has not been productive hitherto of much success in 
the science of sociology, yet he praises its effort after harmony 
and precision, while he affirms that the general conception of 
a “continuity between human relations and the laws of the 
cosmic order is thoroughly in the spirit of Plato and betokens 
a scientific enthusiasm worthy to be the parent of great 
things.”** From the other side we see in the pages of such 
writers as Mr. Giddings and Mr. Lester F. Ward a dis- 
position to stress the importance of mind in sociological 
explanations. In the meanwhile practical socialists make 
use of the doctrines of both schools of sociology for their 
own purposes. Sometimes, indeed, sociologists make the 
application desired by socialists themselves. Thus Mr. 
Lester F. Ward writes in his book Applied Sociology : 
“ From this subjective side the whole upward movement of 
society has been in the direction of acquiring freedom. If 
we look over the history of this movement, we shall see that 
it exhibits three somewhat distinct stages, which may be 
called in their historical order national freedom, political 
freedom, and social freedom. The first and prime requisite 
during the early efforts at nation forming, as set forth in 
the tenth chapter of Pure Sociology, following upon conquest 
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and subjugation, was the consolidation of the amalgamating 
group into a national unit capable of withstanding the 
encroachments and attacks of other outside groups. 
The salient features of such an organisation are extreme 
inequality, caste, slavery, and stern military domination. 
But individual liberty is at its minimum. The 
conquered race, which always far outnumbers all the other 
elements, is chiefly i in bondage, and the struggle for political 
freedom begins. Ultimately, as the history of the world 
shows, this is in large measure attained. . . . . Soall- 
important did this issue seem that throughout the eighteenth 
century and down to near our own time it was confidently 
believed that, with the overthrow of political oppression and 
the attainment of political freedom, the world would enter 
upon the great millennium of universal prosperity, well- 
being, and happiness. But this was far from being the case. 
As sages predicted, events have proved that there remains 
another step to be taken. Another stage must be reached 
before any considerable degree of the hopes that were enter- 
tained can be realized. This stage is that of social ‘reedom. 
The world is to-day in the throes of this third . truggle. 
Military and royal oppression have been oveithrown. 
Slavery, serfdom, feudalism have disappeared. The power 
of the nobility and the priesthood has been broken. The 
civilized world is democratic, no matter by what name its 
governments are called. The people rule themselves by 
their sovereign votes. And yet, never in the history of the 
world was there manifested greater unrest or greater 
dissatisfaction with the state of things. National 
freedom and political freedom have been achieved. Social 
freedom remains to be achieved. . . . The forces that 
prevent social freedom are hidden and universally diffused 
through the social fabric. They are largely economic 
forces; they give rise to questions so recondite and obscure 
that the clearest thinkers differ as to their solution. 
The only science that can deal with them is sociology. Their 
study and solution belong to applied sociology.””° 
Philosophical doctrines of evolution and development 
form the ground of the conviction which is frequently ex- 
pressed by socialists, with almost religious fervour, that the 


'® Applied Sociology, pp. 26-28. {1906}. 
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present order of society is bound to give place to a higher 
and better. The following is a sober expression of the 
conviction by Marx: “ The working classes know that in 
order to work out their own emancipation—and with it that 
higher form of life which the present form of society irresis- 
tibly makes for by its own economic development—they, the 
working classes, have to pass through long struggles, a whole 
series of historical processes, by means of which men and 
circumstances will be completely transformed. They have 
no ideals to realise, they have only to set at liberty the 
elements of the new society which have already been 
developed in the womb of the collapsing bourgeois society.”'* 
Professor Karl Pearson writes : “ Socialism arises from the 
recognition (1) that the sole aim of mankind is happiness in 
this life, and (2) that the course of evolution, and the struggle 
of group against group, has produced a strong social instinct 
in mankind, so that, directly and indirectly, the pleasure of 
the individual lies in forwarding the prosperity of the 
society of which he is a member. Corporate Society—the 
State, not the personified Humanity of Positivism—becomes 
the centre of the Socialist’s faith. The polity of the 
Socialist is thus his morality, and his reasoned morality may, 
in the old sense of the word, be termed his religion. It is 
this identity which places Socialism on a different footing 
to the other political and social movements of to-day. 

Yes! sympathy with the Past we must have, but war, cease- 
less war, with the Past which seeks with its idols to crush 
the growth of the Present! The right to re-shape itself is 
the one birthright of humanity, and the ‘ vested interests’ 
of priest or of class, the sanctity of tradition and of law, 
will be of less avail in checking human progress than the 
gossamer in the path of the king of the forest.”"’ 

The doctrines themselves of evolution and development 
afford no foundation for this simple faith. Whatever be 
the aim of the cosmical process, it 1s admitted that on evolu- 
tionist principles we cannot flatter ourselves that it is 
concerned with man’s welfare and happiness. The latest 
interpreters of the process tell us that it apparently makes 
for greater efficiency, and for the sake of efficiency the wel- 





‘© Quoted in E, Bernstein’s Evolutionary Socialism, p. 204. 
'? Ethie of Freethought, pp. 319-320. 
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fare and happiness of the individual must be sacrificed. For 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the individual citizen is but “a 
humble organ in society, seeking peace in service and wealth 
in sharing.” “In fact,” he proceeds to say, “ disguise it 
from ourselves as we may, in our so-called practical moments, 
every conception of what morality is—except neurotic and 
erotic whims like those of Nietzsche, or antiquated pre- 
scientific notions like those of the Charity Organisation 
Society—assumes that the individual is imbedded organi- 
cally in his social medium, and that, therefore, the indivi- 
dual end can be gained only by promoting the social end; 
that the individual is primarily a cell in the organism of his 
Society; that he is not an absolute being, but one who 
develops best in relation to other beings, and who discovers 
the true meaning of his Ego only when he has discovered the 
oneness of Society.”** 

All the indications point to the coming slavery. The deifi- 
cation of the State by the idealists, the reduction of the 
individual to the condition of a mere cell in the gigantic 
organism of modern society, show us what kind of regime 
we are to expect if the new social order is established. The 
prophecy with which H. Spencer concludes his articles on 
THE MAN versus THE STATE may prove to be one of the wisest 
things he ever said : “ The function of Liberalism in the past 
was that of putting a limit to the powers of kings. The 
function of true Liberalism in the future will be that of 
putting a limit to the powers of Parliaments.” 

If Spencer had studied history more closely than he did, 
he would have discovered that socialism and the coming 
slavery are but the logical outcome of the Liberalism which 
he professed. The motto of the dominant Liberalism of 
fifty years ago was—Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. It 
was professed with the fervour of religious conviction by 
thousands of the most influential politicians and writers of 
the day. One of the first English Liberals who saw clearly 
whither the Liberal doctrines were tending was J. Fitzjames 
Stephen, subsequently made a Judge of the High Court. 
Long meditation, his experience as legal member of council 
in India, and his sound common sense enabled him to see 
the fallacies of the Liberalism in which he had been bred. 


'S Socialism and Society, p. 28. [1907]. 
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He clearly exposed them in his book Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, partly written on his way back to England from 
India in 1872. The publication of the book in the year 
following was one of the first signs that the old Liberalism 
was dead, and that new ideals were coming into view. <A 
passage from that book will show clearly the connection 
between Liberalism and Socialism. Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen writes : “ The only manner in which the famous 
Republican device can be rendered at once fully intelligible 
and quite consistent is by explaining Liberty to mean 
Democracy. The establishment of a Democratic govern- 
ment which proposes to recognise the universal brotherhood 
of mankind by an equal distribution of property, is as defi- 
nite a scheme as it is possible to imagine, and when the 
motto is used in real earnest and not as a piece of meretri- 
cious brag, this is what it does mean. When so used the 
words ‘or death’ should be added to the motto to give it 
perfect completeness. Put together and interpreted in the 
manner stated, these five words constitute a complete politi- 
cal system, describing with quite sufficient distinctness for 
all practical purposes the nature of the political constitution 
to be established, the objects to which it is to be directed, 
and the penalty under which its commands are to be obeyed. 
It is a system which embodies in its most intense form all 
the bitterness and resentment which can possibly be supposed 
to be stored up in the hearts of the most disappointed, envious 
and ferociously revengeful members of the human race 
against those whom they regard as their oppressors. It is 
the poor saying to the rich, ‘We are masters now by the 
establishment of liberty, which means democracy, and as all 
men are brothers, entitled to share and share alike in the 
common stock, we will make you disgorge or we will put 
you to death.’ It is needless to say more about this doctrine 
than that those who are attracted by the Republican motto 
would do well to ask themselves whether they understand by 
it anything short of this; and, if so, where and on what 
principle they draw the line.””® 

It required keen insight in a Liberal to see the truth so 
clearly forty years ago; it is so evident now that even the 
blind may see it. 


* Op. cit., p. 198. 
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I have endeavoured in these articles to give a faithful and 
objective account of the main systems of sociology which are 
now in vogue. The natural conclusion of the account which 
1 have given is, I think, that there must be another system 
which avoids the extremes both of mechanism and of 
idealism. Man is neither a machine, nor is he God, much 
less an evolving god; he is a free creature of God, composed 
ot body and soul; there is both a spiritual and a material 
element in his nature. He is a rational being, and his 
chief activities are, or should be, under the guidance of 
reason. Among man’s other activities, one of the chief is 
that by which societies or states are formed. Such societies 
are natural as is that of the family, but the process by which 
they are formed does not on that account cease to be rational 
and free. There must then be a rational doctrine of the 
constitution of States, just as there is a rational doctrine of 
the conduct of private life. The science of sociology is a 
normative not a physical science. It deals not with physical 
and inexorable laws of brute matter, nor with those of evolv- 
ing deity, but with the moral laws of the free human will. 
This rational doctrine of sociology we possess in detail in the 
numberless treatises of Natural Law, and its broad outlines 
were traced authoritatively by Leo XIII. in his encyclical on 
the Christian Constitution of States, Nov. 1, 1885. It were 
much to be desired that we had in good readable English a 
text-book of sociology on Catholic lines. It would compare 
most favourably with the class of works that we have had 
under review. Its sound common-sense would recommend 
it to all reasonable men. It would show that the Catholic 
Church has no idea and no desire to return to the feudalism 
or to the absolute monarchy of the past. We recognise that 
& new age requires new measures, new institutions. As 
Leo XIII. said in the encyclical alluded to above : “ Our eyes 
are not closed to the spirit of the times. We repudiate not 
the assured and useful improvements of our age, but devoutly 
wish affairs of State to take a safer course than they are now 
taking, and to rest on a more firm foundation without injury 
to the true freedom of the people; for the best parent and 
guardian amongst men istruth. The truth shall make you 
/ree. (John viii. 32).” 

T. Siater, 8.J. 











Christian Writers of the First Chree 
Centuries and St. Matt. xix. 9. 


In our last issue I endeavoured to prove that the commonly 
received text of St. Matthew xix. 9 must be wrong, and I 
suggested that instead of reading: “ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery,” we ought to read : “ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except for fornication (or, 
saving for the cause of fornication), causeth her to commit 
adultery.” The difference in sense of the two readings is 
great, for while the former seems to contemplate one case 
where separation followed by remarriage is allowable, the 
latter merely means that a man is responsible for his wife’s 
future sin if he permanently separate from her for any other 
reason than her past conjugal infidelity. I argued against 
the commonly received text not only from all the other pas- 
sages of the New Testament that refer to the subject of 
divorce, but also from its own context, every word of which, 
both before and after verse 9, I proved to be most strongly 
and clearly in favour of the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage, and not easily reconciled with the words of the text 
itself. Having then quoted some of the best and most 
ancient manuscripts in support of my view, I went on to 
assert that we have not a single shred of evidence from any 
writer of the first three centuries to show that the verse was 
read during that period in the form now commonly received. 
It was impossible at the end of an. already long article to 
support this assertion by a detailed examination of the 
early witnesses on the subject; this I now purpose to do 
by setting forth the views of all the Christian writers of 
the first three centuries who have referred to the question 
of divorce. 


' As is well known, Westcott-Hort gave this as an alternative reading ; 
and the Revised Version has in the margin at Matt. xix., 9: “‘ Some 
ancient authorities read saving for the cause of fornication, maketh her 
an adulteress; as in ch. v., 32.’’ 
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In weighing the force of this evidence, we must bear in 
mind that these writers wrote at a time when no Council of 
the Church had defined, indirectly or directly, the indis- 
solubility of Christian marriage, and when theology was, 
so to speak, in the making; and we have to ask ourselves 
whether they would have written as they did, if St. Matt. 
xix. 9 stood then as it stands now. No doubt the Church 
in later times has always continued to maintain the indis- 
solubility of marriage in face of, I might almost say in 
spite of, this text; still she has ever regarded it as a diffi- 
culty, and her theologians and commentators have always 
felt that it needed explanation; but the writers of the first 
three centuries show no sign that the difficulty existed for 
them; in fact they speak as if the text had no existence, and 
some of them, as we shall see, explicitly witness to a different 
reading. What I urge, then, is that the general attitude 
of these early writers on the question of divorce and remar- 
riage, together with the fact that several of them witness to 
a different reading, goes strongly to confirm the conclusion, 
arrived at on independent grounds, that the commonly 
received text of St. Matt. xix. 9 is corrupt. 

Let us begin with Hermas, who is probably the first extra- 
Canonical writer whose teaching on the indissolubility of 
marriage has come down to us.” Hermas represents him- 
self as questioning his heavenly guardian and receiving from 
him instruction on the subject :—“Sir, I said, if anyone 
has a wife who believes in the Lord, and he detect her in 
adultery, does the husband sin if he continue to live with 
her? He said to me: As long as he remains ignorant of 
her sin he commits no transgression. But if the husband 
know of her sin and the wife do not repent, but persists 
in her fornication, and the husband continue to live with 
her, he becomes guilty of her sin and a sharer in her adultery. 
What, then, sir, said I, is the husband to do if his wife 
persist in this state? Let him put her away, says he, and 
let the husband remain by himself. But if, after putting 
away his wife, he marry another, he also commits adultery.” 


* The date of the Shepherd of Hermas is still undecided, some ascrib- 
ing it to the first century, others to the middle of the second. Cf. 
Funk, Patres Apostolici, Proleg., p. exxvi., sqq. 


* Mand. iv., 1. Funk, Patres Apost., pp. 475-6. 
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Here we see that in the Roman Church in the time of 
Hermas separation was allowable sometimes, but remar- 
riage, even in the most extreme case, never. Is it likely 
that Hermas when he wrote this was acquainted with Matt. 
xix. 9 as we have it now, or ought we not naturally expect 
him in that case to have offered some explanation of it! He 
speaks clearly and confidently, as if unaware of any saying 
of Christ that created difficulty. And the case he contem- 
plates is extreme : that of an adulteress who persists in her 
adultery, just such a case as would be likely, if he knew 
Matt. xix. 9 as we read it now, to raise doubts in his mind 
as to the lawfulness of the husband’s marrying again. Yet 
he has no doubt whatever ; his verdict is that the husband is 
to put the woman away; but if after putting her away he 
marry another, he also commits adultery. 

St. Justin, Martyr, writing about 150, in his First 
Apology, addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, his 
sons, the Senate, and the whole Roman people, quotes some 
of Christ’s teaching, and among other points the following : 
* Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart before 
God. . . . He who marries a woman put away from 
another man, commits adultery. . . . Sothat both those 
who under the sanction of human law commit bigamy, and 
those who look upon a woman to lust after her, are sinners 
according toour Teacher.”* Here, as in the case of Hermas, 
there is the fullest confidence as to what was the Christian 
teaching on the indissolubility of marriage, and no trace of 
the consciousness of difficulty created by any words of 
Christ. Nor is there anything else in St. Justin’s writings 
at variance with this teaching. In the Second Apology, 
Chapter II., he tells of a woman who had been steeped in 
sin, but who, when she came to the knowledge of the teach- 
ings of Christ, abandoned her evil life and endeavoured to 
persuade her husband to follow her example. After wait- 
ing in vain for any improvement in her husband, and find- 
ing that he was only growing worse, at length, Justin says, 
in order that she might not, by continuing in matrimonial! 
connexion with him, and by sharing his table and bed, 
become a partaker in his wickedness and impieties, she gave 


t First Apol. xv. P. G. vi., 849. 
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him a bill of divorce and was separated from him. That 
St. Justin does not mean here to imply that this Christian 
woman could dissolve the marriage bond by a bill of divorce, 
is clear from what he says about her unwillingness to share 
any longer the table and bed of her husband. The Roman 
law indeed gave her the right of remarriage after she had 
legally served her husband with the bill of divorce, but it is 
clear that she intended only “ divortium a mensa et thoro,” 
and hence St. Justin says she was separated (éywpic@y), 
using the same word that was employed by St. Paul in 
1 Cor. vii. 11 in reference to a separation that left the 
marriage bond intact. 

After Hermas and St. Justin we come to Athenagoras, an 
Athenian philosopher, who became a convert to Christianity, 
and addressed an Apology for Christians to the Emperors, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Com- 
modus, about the year 177. In Chapter xxxiii. of this 
Apology or Plea, as it is called, Athenagoras refers thus to 
the teaching of Christ : “ For whosoever puts away his wife, 
says He, and marries another commits adultery.” Indeed, 
Athenagoras is so much opposed to remarriage that he holds 
it to be forbidden to a husband even when the former wife 
is dead. With this, however, we are not concerned at 
present; what we must note is that, like Hermas and St. 
Justin, he asserts without any hesitation that Christ abso- 
lutely forbade divorce with the right of remarriage, and 
like them, too, he seems to have no knowledge of our present 
reading of Matt. xix. 9. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, is the next writer who 
touches our subject. Eusebius and St. Jerome make men- 
tion of many works of his, but only one of these, his Apology 
for Christianity addressed to a heathen friend, Autolycus, 
has come down tous. It was written only a few years after 
the above- mentioned work of Athenagoras, and in it Theo- 
philus says : “ And the voice of the Gospel teaches still more 
urgently in regard to chastity, saying, Everyone who looks 
upon a strange woman to lust after her hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart. And he who marries, 
it says, her that is put away from her husband, committeth 
adultery; and he who puts away his wife, saving for the 


P. G. vi., 965. 
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cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” It 
will be noted that Theophilus, like the other writers already 
quoted, speaks unhesitatingly of the Gospel prohibition of 
remarriage as absolute, inasmuch as the bond of marriage 
remains in the case of every woman put away ; apparently he 
knows no text that might be taken to suggest an exception 
or create difficulty. He does mention the exception, in the 
case of zopveia, to the general prohibition of separation, and 
here, I believe, he follows what was the original reading of 
Matt. xix. 9 as well as of Matt. v. 32. At any rate, he 
betrays no knowlege whatever of Matt. xix. 9 as we read 
it now. 

We may next refer to Tatian, whose Diatessaron dates 
from about the same time as the Apology of Theophilus. 
The Diatessaron is a compilation formed by dovetailing into 
each other the accounts of our Lord’s life given by the Four 
Gospels, and this composite character of the work must be 
carefully borne in mind in examining its evidence in regard 
to the true reading of Matt. xix. 9. The passage of the 
Diatessaron corresponding to Matt. xix. 7-10 reads as fol- 
lows : “ And those Pharisees said unto Him, why did Moses 
command that a man should give a writing of divorcement 
and put her away’ Jesus said unto them, Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, gave you leave to divorce 
your wives, but in the beginning it was not so. I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his wife, without fornication, 
and marry another, hath exposed her to adultery. And His 
disciples, when He entered the house, asked him again about 
that. And He said unto them, Everyone who putteth 
away his wife and marrieth another, hath exposed her to 
adultery. And every woman that leaveth her husband, 
and becometh another’s, hath committed adultery. And 
whosoever marrieth her that is divorced hath committed 
adultery. And His disciples said unto Him, If there be 
between the husband and wife such a case as this, it is not 
good fora mantomarry.”’ Now, it is quite clear that this 
passage is made up of a blending of St. Matt. xix. 7-10 with 
the parallel account of St.-Mark x. 10-12; the fact that it 
was after Jesus entered the house the disciples questioned 


® Ad, Autol. iii., 13. 
? Ante-Nicene Christian Library, additional vol., p. 83. 
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Him is mentioned only by St. Mark; and it is also St. Mark 
alone who makes our Lord speak of a wife leaving her hus- 
band and marrying another. The composite character 
of Tatian’s text will be quite clear, if we set side by side the 


accounts of Matthew and Mark :— 


St. MATTHEW xix 7-10. 

7. “They say to Him: 
Why then did Moses com- 
mand to give a bill of divorce 
and to put away ! 

8. “He saith to them: 
Moses for the hardness of 
your hearts permitted you to 
put away your wives; but 
from the beginning it was not 
sO. 
9. “ But I say to you, that 
whosoever shall put away his 


Sr. Mark x. 10-12. 

10. “And in the house 
again His disciples ques- 
tioned Him about the same 
matter. 

11. “And He saith to them : 
Whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another com- 
mitteth adultery against her. 

12. “ And if the wife put 
away her husband, and marry 
another, she committeth adul- 
tery.” 


wife except for fornication, 
and marry another, commit- 
teth adultery, and he who 
marrieth a woman put away, 
committeth adultery. 

10. “ His disciples say unto 
Him : If such is the case of a 
man with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry.” 


What, then, are we to infer from Tatian’s text as to his 
reading of Matt. xix.9? The answer is clear beyond ques- 
tion; he did not read the verse as we have it now. This is 
absolutely certain from the words: “hath exposed her to 
adultery,” instead of which the commonly received text has 
“committeth adultery.” There can be no doubt that he 
had Matt. xix. 9 before him in the form : “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery ”; but he introduced into it from St. Mark 
the words “and marry another,” thus making nonsense of 
the whole, inasmuch as the marrying of another had nothing 
to do with exposing the former wife to adultery. Whether 
he married again or not, the husband who sent away his 
wife without sufficient cause, was guilty of exposing her to 
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adultery. I believe, therefore, that we can, with absolute 
confidence, claim Tatian as a witness against the commonly 
received text. 

Clement of Alexandria, writing in the last decade of the 
second century, is quite clear on the indissolubility of mar- 
riage : “ But that the Scripture counsels marriage,” he says, 
“nor at any time permits separation from that union, is 
expressly contained in the law: Thou shalt not put away 
thy wife except for the cause of fornication; and it regards 
as fornication the marriage of those separated while the 
other is alive.”* But it is not with Clement’s teaching on 
the indissolubility of marriage, about which there is no room 
for doubt, but with his reading of Matt. xix. 9 that we are at 
present concerned. In what form, then, did Clement read 
the verse? In the very same form in which I have shown 
it must have been known to Tatian. Clement tells us that 
the Lord replied to those who asked Him about divorce : 
“ For the hardness of your hearts Moses wrote this. But 
have you not read what God said to the first man : You two 
shall be in one flesh? Wherefore he who puts away his 
wife, except for the cause of fornication, maketh her com- 
mit adultery.”* As I pointed out in my last article, since 
Clement is here quoting what Christ said in reply to those 
who questioned Him about divorce, and since this reply 
occurs in Matt. xix., and not in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the last sentence quoted is evidently Clement’s reading of 
Matt. xix. 9, and not of Matt. v. 32. Hence, Clement, too, 
is a clear witness against the commonly received text. 

Tertullian’s evidence as to the form in which he read the 
verse is not quite clear, any more than his teaching on the 
general question of divorce. One thing, however, is certain : 
he nowhere quotes the verse in the form in which we have 
it now, while he does seem to quote it in the form known to 
Tatian and Clement. In his work A gainst Marcion, iv. 34, 
he quotes Matt. xix. 8, and a little farther on in the same 
chapter he states that Christ in the Gospel of Matthew 
says : “ Whosoever shall put away his wife except for the 
cause of adultery (‘ praeter causam adulterii’) maketh her 
commit adultery.”° If we could be sure that he is here 


* Strom., I1., xxiii. P. G. viii., 1096. 
* Strom., IIL, vi. P. G. viii., 1152. Pp. L. II., 413. 
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quoting Matt. xix. 9, his evidence against the commonly 
received text would be unquestionable, but, inasmuch as the 
words occur also in Matt. v. 32, some doubt remains. Since, 
however, he had only a little before quoted Matt. xix. 8, the 
probability altogether is that he is now quoting Matt. xix. 9, 
and that he, too, is a witness against the present text. 

I pass to the great biblical scholar, Origen, who was 
certainly as likely to know the true reading of a text of 
Scripture as any other scholar in the early Church. His 
views regarding the indissolubility of marriage are not open 
to any doubt. “ But as a woman,” he writes, “is an adul- 
teress, even though she seem to be married to a man, as long 
as her former husband is still living, so also the man who 
seems to marry her who has been put away, does not so 
much marry her as commit adultery with her, according to 
the declaration of our Lord.”"* But what we want espe- 
cially to know at present is, how did Origen read Matt. 
xix. 9? Did he read the verse as we read it now? No, 
he read it as Clement did, in a form which agrees with 
Matt. v. 32, and which creates no difficulty. After quoting 
Matt. xix. 8, he states that our Saviour then (pera rata) 
went on to say : “ Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adul- 
tery.” Here there is no room for a shadow of doubt. It 
cannot be said that Origen is quoting Matt. v. 32, since, 
fortunately, he has made it absolutely clear that he is quot- 
ing xix. 9. And in the text as he read it, there is no 
question whatever of putting away a wife and marrying 
again; it is merely said that to put away a wife, except for 
fornication, is to expose her to adultery. All that can be 
said against Origen’s evidence by those who refuse to accept 
it ‘is, that he is quoting from memory, and mistakes Matt. 
v. 32 for xix. 9. But such an assertion is utterly gratui- 
tous, and, in the light of what I have shown to be the view 
of his teacher, Clement, not to be entertained for a moment. 

It is true, Origen refers’® to some rulers of the Church 
in his time who permitted a woman to marry even 
when her husband was living. But he does not 


*?P. G. xiii., 1,249. 
** 8s dv drodvon tiv yuvaixa abrot, mapextds Adyou mopveias, moet abriv 
porxerOjvar, P. G., xiii., 1,248. 

* P. G. xiii., 1,245. 
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say that these rulers defended their action by any 
text of the New Testament, nor do we even know 
whether the husband in the case had been guilty of 
adultery. Whatever the circumstances were, Origen blames 
the rulers for “acting against what is written,” and 
proceeds to quote against them two Pauline texts : “ A wife 
is bound for as long as her husband liveth,” and “ So then if 
while her husband liveth, she be joined to another man she 
shall be called an adulteress.” There is, then, no ground 
for saying that these rulers acted as they did because they 
read Matt. xix. 9 as it is commonly read now, and found 
in it a justification for complete divorce with the right of 
remarriage in the case of adultery. 

St. Cyprian, in his Testimonies to Quirinus, adopts as his 
own the teaching of St. Paul in reference to divorce, quot- 
ing 1 Cor. vii. 10-11. He first states the doctrine to be 
received by Quirinus, and then abruptly refers to St. Paul 
in proof of it. The passage is as follows: “ That a wife 
must not depart from her husband: or if she depart, she 
must remain unmarried. In the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians: But to them that are married I com- 
mand, yet not I, but the Lord, that the wife should not be 
separated from her husband; but, even if she do separate, 
that she remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband; 
and that the husband should not put away his wife.”"* Thus 
St. Cyprian accepts St. Paul’s version of our Lord’s teaching, 
to the effect that separation is ordinarily forbidden, but if 
in special circumstances it should be necessary, that the 
parties must abstain from another marriage, inasmuch as 
they are still husband and wife. Like the writers of the 
second century, whose views we have considered, he seems 
quite unconscious of difficulty arising out of any Gospel 
text. Further than this we cannot go in his case, for he 
does not quote Matt. xix. 9 in any form. 

In St. Cyprian we reach the last of the writers of the 
first three centuries who throw anv light upon our subject. 
But we learn the faith of the Church of the time in reference 
to the indissolubility of marriage from the canons of several 
Councils held in the beginning of the fourth century. Thus 
the Council of Elvira, held in the South of Spain in the 


“Pp. L. iv., 304. 
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Autumn of 305 or 306, decreed in its ninth canon : “ Also, 
let a Christian woman who has left an adulterous Christian 
husband, and is marrying another, be forbidden to do so; 
but if she has married, let her not receive Communion before 
he whom she has left has died, unless necessity due to her 
illness compel to administer.”’° There is no reason for 
thinking that the need for this legislation arose from the 
fact that some in the Church were defending the view that 
adultery dissolves the bond of marriage, and probably 
appealing to Matt. xix. 9 in support of their contention. 
The action of the Council is sutticiently accounted for by 
the fact that in 293 Diocletian had passed a law authorising 
women to dissolve their marriage by merely writing a bill 
of divorce, without waiting to serve it upon their husbands 
or even making it known to them. It was in view of this 
civil legislation the Council of Elvira drew up its canon, and 
directed it, as we see, specially against women. 

The teaching of the Council of Arles, held in 314, is not 
quite soclear ; indeed it has often been urged in favour of per- 
fect divorce. The tenth canon runs thus : “Concerning those 
who detect their wives in adultery, and the same are young 
Christian men and are forbidden to marry (et prohibentur 
nubere), it was resolved that, as far as possible, counsel be 
given them that they do not take others, so long as their 
wives, though adulterous, are alive.”** It is true that the 
Council here speaks of counselling these young men not to 
marry again, and it also abstains from imposing any eccle- 
siastical penance, but it shows clearly enough the belief of a 
wide portion of the Church,’’ when it says that these young 
men “are forbidden to marry.” The leniency of the canon 
is no doubt due to the fact that the Roman law gave such men 
full right to marry again, and that public opinion was more 
indulgent towards them than towards women placed in simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Finally, I may refer to the forty-eighth of the Apostolic 
Canons, which decrees : “If any layman, putting away his 
wife, take another or one put away by another man, let him 


** Labbe, ‘‘ Concilia,”’ ii., 7. This canon is sometimes given in a 
somewhat different form, but the substance remains the same. 

© Labbe, ii., 472. 

** The Council of Arles was attended by many hundreds of Bishops 
from Gaul, Italy, Sicily, Africa and Britain. 
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be excommunicated.” The date of these canons is not quite 
certain; Harnack"* ascribes them to the first half of the 
fourth century, while Bardenhewer"™’ thinks they belong to 
the end of the third. It is enough for our purpose if they 
belong to the beginning of the fourth. Like the canons 
of Elvira and Arles, they show us what was the mind of 
the Church on the question of divorce and remarriage at 
the end of the first three Christian centuries. Thus, until 
after the first decade of the fourth century, not a single 
writer or Council betrays any sign of acquaintance with 
Matt. xix. 9 in its present form. Hermas, and St. Justin, 
and Athenagoras, and Theophilus, and St. Cyprian, and the 
Councils I have referred to, speak as if it had no existence; 
while Tatian, and Clement, and Origen, and probably also 
Tertullian, are explicit witnesses against it. 

But during the course of the fourth century a great change 
comes about; a number of writers now seem to defend the 
lawfulness of remarriage in the case of separation for adul- 
tery, and appear to rely in support of their view upon Matt. 
xix. 9. Among the Greeks, we have St. Epiphanius and 
Asterius of Amasea,’” and among the Latins, Lactantius, 
pseudo-Ambrose, and Pollentius, the correspondent of St. 
Augustine. Attempts have been made, indeed, to show 
that some of these only meant to allow separation, and not 
remarriage, but, I think, without success. Thus St. Epiph- 
anius says that “the Divine teaching does not pass censure 
upon a man if he has been united with a second wife, nor 
if the woman has been united with a second husband : 
but bears with them, on account of their frailty; not that 
a person may have two wives together, the former one still 
remaining, but having withdrawn from the first he may 
haply be united legitimately with a second.”** Similarly, 
Asterius writes: “You may be certain that marriage is 
dissolved (8:axérrerar) only by death and adultery.”*? And 
Lactantius, who is the first writer in either East or West 
that allows remarriage after separation, and who seems to 


8 Gesch. der altchr. Lit., I1., II. (1904), 486. 

* Patrol., Ed. II., p. 141. 

*° To these may be added from the fifth century Theodoret, who says 
of adultery that it is ‘‘the only cause . . . that truly severs the 
marriage bond.’’ P. G. Ixxxiii., 505. 

Pp. G. xli., 1,024-5. 22 P.°G. xl., 228. 
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base his teaching on Matt. xix. 9, lays it down as the law of 
God “that he is an adulterer, who marries a woman put 
away from a husband, and he who, saving for the crime of 
adultery, puts away his wife in order that he may marry 
another.”** It seems to follow clearly enough from this 
that, according to Lactantius, the man is not an adulterer 
who, in case of his wife’s adultery, puts her away in order 
that he may marry another. Pseudo-Ambrose also is equally 
at variance with the earlier tradition; in the case of divorce 
for a wife’s adultery, he distinctly allows the husband to 
marry again, though denying a similar liberty to the wife : 
“ A husband may marry another wife if he has dismissed his 
wife for adultery, for he is not bound by the same obligation 
as the woman, since the man is head of the woman.” 
Finally, Pollentius, St. Augustine’s friend, allowed the hus- 
band, whose wife had committed adultery, to put her away 
and marry again, and gave as his reason Matt. xix.9. This 
is clear from St. Augustine’s reply : “ The words which you 
have quoted, and from which it appears to you that he is 
not guilty of adultery, who because of his wife’s fornication 
puts her away and marries another, are, indeed, obscurely 
expressed, and, hence, I am not surprised that the reader 
has difficulty in understanding them.” St. Augustine then 
goes on to indicate that the text quoted by Pollentius was 
to be found in St. Matthew’s account of the Lord’s reply to 
the Pharisees, when they questioned Him about divorce; in 
other words, in Matt. xix. 9.”° 

Thus there can be no doubt that the fourth century wit- 
nessed a great change in opinion from the unanimous 
tradition of earlier times on the subject of divorce and 
remarriage. The question is, how are we to explain this great 
change? As I pointed out in my last article, the explana- 
tion seems to me to be that Matt. xix. 9 had been tampered 
with in the meantime. And if ever there was a period 
when such corruption of a sacred text was possible, it was 


*3 Adulterum esse, qui a marito dimissam duxerit, et eum qui 
practer crimen adulterii uxorem dimiserit ut alteram ducat.’’ P. L. vi., 
720. 

*4 Vio licet ducere uxorem si dimiserit uxorem peccantem, quia non 
ita constringitur sicut mulier, caput enim mulieris vir est.’’ P. L. 
xviii., 218. 

*P. L. xl., 458. 
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in the years that immediately followed the Diocletian perse- 
cution, which raged in the beginning of the fourth century. 
Throughout the persecution, which lasted in its fury from 
303 to 311, manuscripts of the Bible were everywhere sought 
out and destroyed, so that at the end of the period compara- 
tively few can have survived. Corruption of a text was, there- 
fore, it would seem, quite possible at such a time; and the 
corruption could soon be propagated, if it succeeded in find- 
ing its way into the fifty manuscripts prepared in 331 by 
Eusebius for Constantine. A motive, too, was not wanting, 
for since the law of the Empire, now become Christian, per- 
mitted divorce for a wife’s adultery, it may have readily 
seemed to many that Christ must also have meant to allow 
the same. Moreover, as I pointed out in my last article, 
Matt. xix. 9 was just the one text in the New Testament, 
dealing with divorce, where the desired change could easily 
be made. Mark x. 10-12 and Luke xvi. 18 contained no 
conditional clause, and to insert one would at once have 
attracted attention; Matt. v. 32 stood in the familiar Sermon 
on the Mount, and would be left untouched for a similar 
reason ; 1 Cor. vii. 10-11 would not readily lend itself to the 
desired change; but Matt. xix. 9, standing in a rather 
unfamiliar portion of the Gospel, and containing already an 
exceptive clause, by the easy substitution of four words 
instead of three, of twenty-two Greek letters instead of 
twenty-one, would suggest the desired permission for remar- 
riage in case of the wife’s adultery ; and the general law laid 
down in SS. Mark, Luke, and Paul might then be left to be 
understood in the light of the particular exception in St. 
Matthew. To show how easily the change could have been 
effected, I give what I believe to have been the original text 
and also the text as we read it now. The commonly received 
text is on the right. 


Néyw 8% ipiv ore Ss Gv Aéyw 88 tyiv or bs dy 
drodicn TH yuvaixa abrov, Grodvan TH yuvaixa aitov, 
«i pi) eri ropveia, «i py emi ropveia, 

Tovet aitiy poryevOjvat, kai yapnon GAAnv poryaras, 


kai 6 droNehupevny yapnoas poryarat. Kat 6 dwodeAvpevny yaunoas porxara. ?* 


26 Probably the third line, in both cases, ought to read mapexris 
Adyou opveias, as Clement and Origen read, and not « pi éxi opveia; 
but for our present purpose this does not matter, and so I have allowed 
ei py eri mopvela to stand. 
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Now, whether this change was made deliberately, or 
through the blunder of some scribe, who, after writing the 
first three lines above, took kai yapynon GAAnV, povyarat 
from the parallel passage of St. Mark x. 11, at any rate I 
think I have shown very strong reason for believing that the 
change was made; made, too, not in the first century, as many 
English scholars have in recent years suggested,” but soon 
after the beginning of the fourth. Certainly the evidence 
for the change, and against the commonly received reading, 
is of the strongest and most diverse character. The text, 
as it stands, cannot be naturally reconciled with Christ’s 
teaching in SS. Mark and Luke; it is out of joint with every 
word of its own context; neither Catholics nor Protestants 
have been able to give a satisfactory explanation of it; it is 
not found in some of our best and most ancient manuscripts, 
which give, instead, the form which I hold to be genuine; 
and, finally, as I have tried to prove in this article, it seems 
to have been unknown to all Christian writers of the first 
three centuries, several of whom, including the great Biblical 
scholar, Origen, bear explicit witness to the other reading. 
In the light of these conspiring evidences against the com- 
monly received text of Matt. xix. 9, I believe we ought to 
regard it as spurious, and read instead : “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication (or, ‘ saving for the 
cause of fornication ’), causeth her to commit adultery.” The 
question is one of vast importance, for if Matt. xix. 9 is 
wrong in the sense indicated, then there is not in the whole 
New Testament even a semblance of support for divorce 
with the right of remarriage in the case of adultery. I 
trust, therefore, that my articles may be the occasion of 
inducing others to investigate the subject, and I hope that 
— investigation will only confirm the views set forth 
above. 


J. MacRory. 


27 See I. T. Quarterly, January, 1911, pp. 75-6. 











Matter and Form of Original Sin. 


Apart from the case of the Sacraments, one of the most 
interesting applications, by way of analogy, of the Aristo- 
telian theory of matter and form occurring in scholastic 
theology was in connexion with the definition of original 
sin. Whereas, however, the notion of matter and form was 
destined to a permanent place in sacramental theology— 
its appropriateness and utility being obvious and undis- 
puted in reference to nearly all the Sacraments'—it has 
failed to maintain itself in the theology of original sin, 
except as a somewhat obscure historical curiosity. Yet for 
the positive theologian the history of its origin, use and 
abandonment in this connexion is sufficiently instructive to 
deserve a fuller notice than is usually to be found in those 
present-day text-books that do notice it at all. 

In a previous article in this Review (Oct., 1908, pp. 425 
7f.) I had occasion to refer to it briefly, and I propose in this 
paper to expand what I there stated. Speaking of the 
process by which St. Anselm’s definition of original sin came 
to supplant St. Augustine’s in the schools, I remarked that 
“respect for St. Augustine’s authority made it necessary 
in the eyes of the scholastics to attempt to harmonise his 
teaching with St. Anselm’s, and for this purpose Alexander 
(of Hales) introduced the famous distinction between the 
matter and form of original sin. Concupiscence was the 
materia or material element, the privation of original justice 
the forma or formal element. This distinction has an 
interesting history of its own, which cannot be given here. 
It is enough to remark that, as used by St. Thomas, it was 
seriously intended to effect a real compromise with Augus- 
tinianism, and even post-Tridentine Thomists were found 
willing to defend the original meaning of the distinction, 
and to retain concupiscence as a true constituent element 
in the essence of original sin. But the inconsistency of the 
compromise involved was made clear during the Protestant 
and Jansenist controversies, and the distinction which had 


1 Some difficulty has been felt in applying the theory to Matrimony, 
and in a less degree to Penance also. 
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been invented to express it was quietly dropped and for- 
gotten” (pp. 426-7). Now for some detailed proof and 
illustration of this general statement. 

Alexander’s teaching is to be found in his Summa 
Theologiae, p. I1., q. 106, membr. ii., nn. 1-3, and from more 
than one passage it is clear that he prefers the Anselmic to 
the Augustinian definition of original sin. “Culpa,” he 
says, “est ipsa carentia debitae justitiae, sive deformitas 
quaedam qua ipsa anima deformatur. Concupiscentia est 
ipsa poena ”; and again : “ peccatum originale est carentia 
vel nuditas debitae justitiae.” This definition he describes 
as “ formalis,” or (more obscurely) “ per causam efficientem,” 
being thus distinguished from the other—“vitium ex cor- 
ruptione seminis in homine natum ”—which seems to be 
“materialis” or “dari ex parte causae materialis.” Both 
definitions, it is implied, are at least partly true, and may be 
reconciled by means of the distinction thus tentatively sug- 
gested, and a fuller and clearer explanation of which would 
be desirable. But its Aristotelian derivation seems to be clear 
enough. 

Alexander had St. Bonaventure for a pupil, and Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas came to Paris about the time of 
his death (1245) and were certainly acquainted with his teach- 
ing. But neither Bonaventure nor Albert shows the same 
degree of preference for the Anselmic definition as Alex- 
ander had shown, nor do they pay much more than a cursory 
attention to the formal as distinct from the material element 
in original sin, though both recognise the distinction and 
apply it as one of the ways of combining and reconciling 
Anselm with Augustine. “There is a question,” says St. 
Bonaventure, “as to what original sin essentially is. And 
since it is said by the Master (of the Sentences) and by St. 
Augustine to be concupiscence. . . . by Anselm, how- 
ever, . . . to be the want of due justicé, the question 
is, how can these two statements be true at the same time, 
and which of them furnishes the better explanation of what 
original guilt is?” Since, however, “even original sin is 
said to be in a person, not only because he wants original 
justice, but also because he is morally crooked and subject 
of necessity to concupiscence . . . when it is asked 
what is original sin, it is correctly replied that it is immode- 
rate concupiscence; it is also correctly replied that it is the 
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want of due justice; and in either of these replies the other 
is included, although the one designates original sin itself 
by the turning towards evil, the other by the privation of 


good, which it involves. It is to be granted, therefore,. 


; that original sin is concupiscence, not, however, in 
an indefinite sense, but in so far as it carries with it the want 
of due justice. And this is immoderate and intense con- 
cupiscence.”* And the same explanation is given where the 
remission of original sin is dealt with.* On the whole, Bona- 
venture lays more emphasis throughout on concupiscence 
than on the privation of original justice, which he mentions 
mostly as a subordinate and qualifying element in the defi- 
nition, thus failing to do justice to the true significance of 
Alexander’s distinction. One should expect the form rather 
than the matter to be emphasised. The same applies to 
Albert’s treatment of the subject. Original sin is defined 
as “pronitas ad omne malum cum carentia debitae justi- 
tiae ”; and speaking of the difficulty arising from the multi- 
plicity of current formulas, he says :* “ The easier way of 
escape is to say that some things are in original sin as 
material, and some as formal elements. The material 


* In Sent. I1., 30, a. ii., q. 1. ‘*‘ Est igitur quaestio, quid sit originale 
per essentiam. Et cum a magistro dicatur et ab Augustino esse concu- 
piscentia . .. . ab Anselmo autem .. . . dicatur esse debitae justitiae 


carentia, quaestio est, quomodo ista duo verba possint esse simul vera; 
et in quo horum verborum magis explicatur, quid sit originalis culpa.’’ 
. . . « (ibid. concl.) “ etiam originale peccatum dicitur esse in aliquo, 
non solum quia caret justitia originali, sed etiam quia curvitatem habet 
et necessitatem concupiscendi . . . . cum quaeritur quid sit originale 
peccatum, recte respondetur quod sit concupiscentia immoderata ; recte 
etiam respondetur quod sit debitae justitiae carentia; et in una 
istarum responsionum clauditur altera, licet una notificet ipsum 
originale ratione ejus quod est in ipso habens modum conversionis, altera 
vero ratione privationis. Concedendum igitur est . . .. quod pecca- 
tum originale est concupiscentia, et haec non quaecumque, sed concu- 
piscentia prout claudit in se debitae justitiae carentiam. Haec est 
autem concupiscentia immoderata et intensa.’’ 

* In II., 82, a. i., gq. 1. Cf. In IL., 33, a. ii., q. 1. 

* In Sent. I1., 30, a. 3. “‘ Hic multi multipliciter locuti sunt... . 
sed via facilior per quam possumus exire, est quod dicamus quaedam 
esse in peccato originali ut materialia, et quaedam ut formalia. 
Materiale in originali est foeditas concupiscentiae de qua supra dictum 


est; formale autem in eo est carentia debitae justitiae . . . . ut dicit 
Anselmus.”’ rae 


« 
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(element) is the defilement of concupiscence; the formal, the 
want of due justice.” 

St. Thomas’ teaching, however, is considerably in advance 
of that of his predecessors and contemporaries. He defi- 
nitely assigns the place of honour to the Anselmic definition, 
upon which he also improves by making sanctifying grace— 
a strictly supernatural gift—the basis of the whole state of 
original justice.° Further—and this is the point that 
specially concerns us here—in applying Alexander’s distinc- 
tion, he explains it more clearly than had yet been done, 
although it cannot be said that he is altogether free from 
obscurity. The question is: did he, as the majority of his 
post-Tridentine interpreters contend, merely retain concu- 
piscence under the title of materia as an effect or penalty 
of original sin as such rather than as a constituent part of 
its essence? Or did he, on the other hand, as all his ante- 
Tridentine interpreters believed, attribute to concupiscence 
in the unregenerate a share in the essential guilt of original 
sin? The strongest passage, perhaps, that can be quoted 
in favour of the first alternative is where he states “ quod 
concupiscentia se habet materialiter et ex consequenti in 
peccato originali”*®; but, comparing this brief reply to an 
objection with a previous article’ to which St. Thomas refers, 
one cannot fairly understand the expression “ex consequenti” 
as intended to deny a true constituent réle to concupiscence 
—all the more so as in so many other and clearer passages 
its constituent character as materia is asserted. For 
example, concupiscence is said to be original sin in the same 
way “as in manufactured things . . . the material is 
predicated of the whole, v.g., the knife is iron ”;* ignorance 
and concupiscence are “ material elements in original sin, 
like the turning to mutable good in actual sin ”;° concupi- 
scence in the infant is the cause of original sin “after the 
manner of matter which is of the essence of a thing ”;’® and 

> See art, already referred to in 1-T.Q., Oct. 1908, p. 433. 

® Sum, I.-II., 83, 2 ad. 4. 7 Tbid., 82, 38. 

® In Sent. I1., 30, q. 1, a. 3: “‘sicut in rebus artificialibus ... . 
materia de toto praedicatur, ut possit dici, cultellus est ferrum.”’ 


* De Malo, q. III., a. 7, c.: ‘‘ Materialia in pecc. orig., sicut conversio 
ad bonum commutabile in peccato actuali.”’ 
 Tbid., q. IV., a. 2, ad. 11: “‘ per modum materiae, quae est de 


essentia rei.’’ 
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original sin is “ a certain inordinate disposition arising from 
the dissolution of that harmony in which the essence of 
original justice consisted, just as bodily illness also is a cer- 
tain inordinate disposition of the body, destroying the 
balance in which the essence of health consists ; hence origi- 
nal sin is calledadiseaseofnature . . . it isnotapure 
privation, but a certain corrupt habit.”*' Then it should 
be remembered that the very terms matter and form are 
uniformly employed in scholastic terminology to signify con- 
stituent elements; and nobody shows less disposition to use 
well-recognised philosophical terms loosely and improperly 
than St. Thomas. Hence, there can be no doubt that the saint 
meant to extend the true notion of original guilt as such to 
concupiscence—taking concupiscence in the sense in which 
he himself distinguishes it from the want of original justice 
as such; taking it, that is, to mean the deordination or cor- 
ruption of the sensitive appetite which ought to obey the 
will, while the want of original justice signifies the deordi- 
nation of the will itself.’ 

Hence, the earlier Dominicans and other disciples of the 
Angelic Doctor—one may safely say all ante-Tridentine 
Thomists—continued to understand the matter of original 
sin in its strict and proper sense, and, therefore, held con- 
cupiscence to be an intrinsic or constituent part in the 
essence and definition of that sin. It would be tedious to 
multiply citations. So, merely referring to Capreolus’* and 
Ferrariensis’* as examples, it will suffice to notice Cajetan’s 
view, which is characterised by some additional refinements 
in the use of the terms “ formal” and “ material,”’* and by 
a strong insistence on the notion of original sin as a corrupt 
habit.’ Concupiscence as a habit is so understood as to 


™ Sum, I.-II., 82, 1, ¢. et ad 1: ‘* quaedam dispositio inordinata 
proveniens ex dissolutione illius harmoniae, in qua consistebat ratio 
originalis justitiae: sicut etiam aegritudo corporis est quaedam inor- 
dinata dispositio corporis, secundum quam solvitur aequalitas in qua 
consistit ratio sanitatis; unde pece. orig. languor naturae dicitur . .. . 
unde non est privatio pura, sed est quidam habitus corruptus.”’ 

'2 De Malo, q. IV., a. 2. Speaking of the “‘ inferiores vires a volun- 
tate motae (i.e., quae natae sunt ei obedire)’’ he says: ‘“‘ recipiunt 
hujusmodi sequelam primi peccati secundum rationem culpae.... 
cum carentia orig. justitiae se habeat ex parte voluntatis.’’ 

13 In Sent. I1., 30, q. 1, a. 1, conel. 4. 14 In C. Gentes, IV., 52. 

15 In I.-I1., 82,3, Comm. IV. ** Ibid., 82, 1, Comm. VII.-VIII. 


Wibte-- 
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include the deordination not merely of the sensitive appetite, 
but of the will itself, as turned towards mutable good; this, 
speaking absolutely, belongs to the materiale of original 
sin, but, relatively to the other materialia, it may be spoken 
of as the formale, although this, absolutely speaking, con- 
sists in the aversion of the will from God. But from either 
point of view original sin, both in its formal and material 
aspects, is a true habit “consisting in the corruption of 
parts of the soul”; it is “ not a mere privation of original 
justice, but is a habit contrary to it.”"’ No one will dis- 
pute Cajetan’s authority as a representative of the Thomistic 
tradition down to his own day, nor can much fault be found 
with him as a true interpreter of St. Thomas’ teaching. 
With the Reformation, however, the whole outlook on 
this subject was changed. The compromise with Augus- 
tinianism, so long acquiesced in by the Thomist school, was 
found to be not only inconvenient controversially, but in 
itself illogical; and the hitherto comparatively neglected 
Scotist view, which had denied to concupiscence in the 
Augustinian and Thomistic sense any share in the essential 
constitution of original sin, rapidly came into favour 
—even among the leaders of Thomism themselves. 


7 Il.cc. ‘‘ Inordinatio voluntatis est duplex: quaedam opposita sub- 
jectioni ad Deum, quaedam rectae conversioni ad objectus. Prima 
significatur per aversionem, secunda per conversionem. Prima spectat 
secundario ad formale peccati originalis absolute; secunda, autem 
spectat ad materiale . . . . constat namque quod pronitas voluntatis 
est alia inordinatio ab inordinatione aversionis. Cum hoc tamen stat 
quod pronitas haec voluntatis ad malum inter materialia pecc. orig. se 
habet ut formale. ... . Ut dicamus quod de formali et materiali pecc. 
orig. dupliciter loqui possumus. Primo, absolute: et sic dicitur quod 
formale est privatio originalis justitiae; materiale est habitus concu- 
piscentiae, constans, ut dictum est, ex inordinata dispositione virium 
animae. Secundo, ut est habitus: et sic formale in eo est inordinatio 
voluntatis privans originali justitia. .... Pece. orig. est, languor 
naturae etiam absolute, quoniam consistit in contraria dispositione non 
solum justitiae orig., sed sanitati naturali ipsius hominis inquantum 
rationalis .. . . non intendit, igitur, Auctor per habitum corruptum 
habitum qui desiit . . . . sed intendit pecc. orig. esse tam habitum 
quam dispositionem in corruptione consistentem; sicut enim aegritudo 
est habitus consistens in corruptione humorum, ita pecc. orig. est 
habitus consistens in corruptione partium animae. Sicut aegritudo 
non est pura privatio sanitatis, ita pecc. orig. non est pura privatio orig. 
justitiae, sed est habitus contrarius illi.’’ 
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No one of eminence after Trent defended Cajetan’s 
view that original sin was a habit in the strict 
sense, or that it was anything more than a pure 
privation; but some still continued to defend the thesis 
that concupiscence (as a privation) belonged materially to 
the essence of original sin. The Salmanticenses are good 
representatives of this attitude, and a few passages from 
them will suffice to illustrate the situation. Professing 
faithfully to follow St. Thomas’ teaching, they explain that 
the word “ habit ” as used by him is to be taken “in a rather 
wide sense ” (in latiori acceptione), and that such examples 
s “languor,” “ aegritudo,” etc. “are not to be pressed too 
much, nor is one to insist upon them with importunity.”"* 
But they feel bound to defend the strict interpretation of 
the matter of original sin, because the texts of St. Thomas 
cannot be explained otherwise;'® and after arguing the 
subject exhaustively they conclude” that “ concupiscence is 
the matter of original sin, not in some vague general way, 
but in strict truth and propriety, as we have explained, 
so that by virtue of its connexion with original 
sin these propositions are absolutely true of concupiscence : 
concupiscence is original sin, original sin is concupiscence : 
not, indeed, as essential and quidditive, but as denominative 
and accidental propositions, like these others : this piece of 
wood is a statue, this statue is wood ; a human act is a sin, sin 
is a human act.” And replying to the objection that accord- 
ing to the teaching of Trent concupiscence is not a sin, they 
call attention to the qualification “in renatis,” and argue 
from this that by implication the Council holds concupi- 
scence to be a sin in the unregenerate.** Finally, they 
add a counsel of prudence which throws light on the state of 
the question : “ It is true, however, that after the Lutheran 
‘8 De Vitiis et Pecc. disp. xvi., dub. ii.-iii., n, 70, 72. 
'® Ibid. dub. iv., n. 104. 
*°Tbid. ‘‘Conclusio autem sit, concupiscentiam esse materiam 
pece. orig. non utcumque, sed cum veritate et proprietate explicata 
. ut de concupiscentia, quia pecc. orig. conjuncta est, absolute 
verificentur istae praedicationes : concupiscentia est peccatum originale, 
originale peccatum est concupiscentia : non ut essentiales et quidditivae, 
sed ut denominativae et accidentales: sicut in eodem sensu absolute 


conceduntur istae : lignum est statua, statua est lignum; actus humanus 
est peccatum, peccatum est actus humanus.”’ 


21 Tbid. n. 107. 
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heresy one ought to speak with greater circumspection, on 
matters relating to original sin, than was necessary in the 
times of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. . . . But that 
is no reason for abandoning a true opinion or a true form of 
expression . . ._ for, as St. Augustine says, * sheep 
should not leave off their pelts because wolves sometimes 
clothe themselves in them.’ ”** 3 

But these eminent theologians were defending a losing 
cause. Already Sylvus** and other Thomists had begun 
to explain that St. Thomas’ teaching was to be understood, 
‘non proprie sed secundum similitudinem”; and Billuart 
testifies that in his day this was the more common opinion of 
Thomists.* 

Scotus, as already stated, while adopting the Anselmic to 
the exclusion altogether of the Augustinian definition of 
original sin, retained the distinction between matter and 
form; but he gave a new meaning to these terms, finding the 
form in the privation of original justice and the matter 
in the obligation of having it. “Two elements,’ he 
writes, “concur to constitute this sin, viz., the want 
of original justice as the formal, and the obligation to 
possess it as the material—just as in other privations the 
privation itself concurs with the aptitude for the habit.””° 
It is true that he also speaks of concupiscence as the 
materiale of original sin, but he is careful to explain that he 
means concupiscence, not “ as it is an act or habit or inclina- 
tion in the sensitive appetite,” but “as it is an inclination 


*2 Ibid. ‘* Verum tamen est majori circumspectione loquendum est 
post Lutheranam haereism ..... non tamen idcirco vera sententia 
et verus modus dicendi est derelinquendus . . . . non debent oves pelles 
suas deponere, quia aliquando eis lupi se contegunt.”’ 

23 In I.-IL., 82, 3, concel. 5. 

24 De Peccat. V1., 1: ‘‘ Respondeo probabilius non esse intelligendum 
de materiali proprie dicto . . . . dicitur materiale improprie et late, 
quatenus effectus solet comparari ad suam causam. - Ita communius 
Thomistae.’’ De Rubeis (De Pecc. Orig. 1757) speaks at great length 
of concupiscence, saying often that it is “‘ quodammodo’’ the matter 
of original sin. See cap. xliv.-liii., lix.-lx. But he does not explain 
himself quite clearly. 

. In Sent. I1., 32, 15: ‘* Dico quod ad illud peccatum concurrunt duo 
carentia justitiae scilicet, ut formale, et debitum habendi eam, ut 


materiale, sicut in aliis privationibus concurrit privatio et aptitudo ad 
habitum.”’ 
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in the rational appetite, that is, in the will towards desiring 
immoderately the objects that appeal to it.”** Nowhere does 
he teach that the corruption of the sensitive appetite belongs 
to the essence of original sin. For him both its matter and 
form are comprised in what St. Anselm meant by the want 
of original justice; and this became the recognised Scotist 
teaching. Perhaps Cajetan’s extension of the term con- 
cupiscence to the corruption of man’s rational as well as his 
sensitive nature was in deference to this view. 

Besides the causes already mentioned, the powerful 
patronage of the great Jesuit theologians helped forward 
the Scotist opinion to final victory inthe Catholicschools, and 
concupiscence of the flesh came henceforth to be described, 
not as in any true sense a vonstituent part, but as a mere 
effect of original sin. Thv3 Bellarmine : “ Original justice 
had two parts. For it both subjected the mind to God and 
the flesh to the spirit. By reason of the first part the 
privation of justice is the formale of original sin. By 
reason of the second the same privation is the materiale, as 
St. Thomasaffirms . . . and, therefore, by reason of the 
first part it is not an effect of original sin, but the sin itself ; 
by reason of the second it is an effect.”*’ And Suarez, after 
refuting the view of Cajetan and the older Thomists, and 
trying to explain away St. Augustine and St. Thomas, con- 
cludes by the emphatic statement that “ properly speaking 
this concupiscence in no way constitutes original sin, nor is 
a part of it, but an effect.”** It is needless to go on enume- 
rating more modern authorities, since no Catholic theolo- 
gian to-day thinks of defending the thesis of the Salman- 


*°Tbid. n. 7. Cf. In II., 29, where Scotus proves that concupiscence 
in the sensitive appetite and in the will itself is natural, and that the 
gifts of integrity and original justice were praeternatural, not super- 
natural in the strict sense, since of themselves they did not include 
sanctifying grace. 

*? De Amiss. Grat. V., 20. ‘‘ Justitia originalis duas partes habebat. 
Nam et subjiciebat mentem Deo, et carnem spiritui. Ratione prioris 
partis privatio justitiae est formale pecc. orig. Ratione posterioris 
eadem privatio est materiale ...... ac per hoc ratione prioris partis 
privatio justitiae non est effectus pecc. orig., sed ipsum peccatum; 
ratione posterioris est effectus.’’ 

*® De Vit. et Pecc. disp. IX., sect. ii., 14 sq.; sect. x., 7: ‘* proprie 
tamen loquendo concupscentia haec nullo modo constituit pece. orig. 
neque est pars ejus, sed effectus.”’ 
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ticenses, much less that of Cajetan. The only thing that 
was needed to complete the position reached, for example, 
by Suarez was a candid recognition of the fact that a real 
change of opinion had taken place—a change, however, 
which did not at any time affect the substance of Catholic 
dogma. 

P. J. Toner. 











Che Origin of the Doctrine of the 
Sacramental Character. 


THe sacramental character afiords a striking instance of the 
development of doctrine. If it is true that an excellent 
way of commencing to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
human nature is to study carefully the biography of some 
individual, it is also true that one may profitably begin 
investigating the evolution of dogma in general by studying 
the history of one dogma in particular. In the case of 
the sacramental character, as with other doctrines, the pro- 
position containing the teaching was first put forward in a 
general manner. For some time certain theologians may 
have been inaccurate in judging of undefined details or con- 
sequences of the doctrine, while holding the truth regarding 
its substance. Then distinctions are made, inaccuracies 
are corrected, and one finds neatly separated the true and 
the false. So the process goes on perpetually, subsequent 
ages removing the misconceptions of individual theologians 
in previous times, and adding their own contributions to the 
investigation of the divinely-guarded truth. 


I. THe CHARACTER IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The following are the Scriptural texts which are usually 
cited as dealing with the sacramental character. St. Paul, 
in Ephesians iv. 30, says : “Grieve not the Holy Spirit where- 
hy you are sealed unto the day of redemption.” In Ephe- 
slans i. 13, St. Paul in his greeting to the saints of Ephesus 
glorifies God, “ in Whom also believing,” he writes, “ you 
were signed with the Holy Spirit of promise.” In the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, i. 22, one finds reference 
made to “God who also hath sealed us and given us the 
pledge of the Spirit in our hearts.” Such was the tiny 
Scriptural seed which, with the help of the Holy Ghost and 
tradition, gave rise to the complex doctrine of the sacramen- 
tal character. Infinitesimally small in its origin, this seed 
went on growing and expanding until it furnished St. 
Augustine with his strongest argument against re-baptizing, 
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and in the middle ages gave Alexander of Hales definite 
help in solving the problem of sacramental efficiency. And 
to-day it has developed so many branches that a book may 
be written about them and yet leave many riddles that await 
a solution. 

In a recent monograph on this subject’ the author, Dr. 
Farine, appeals to Ephes. iv. 30, to prove that the character 
is the Holy Spirit Himself. He argues’ from the use of év 
with the dative case in Ephesians iv. 30: “Grieve not the 
Holy Ghost whereby (é «& ) you are sealed.” Now, he 
writes, vy with the dative must mean that the Holy Ghost 
is the formal cause of the sealing; in other words, that the 
seal is the Holy Ghost. But it is not true to say that the 
Greek particle év with the dative must denote a formal cause. 
I find the same construction in St. John’s Gospel i. 33, “ But 
He Who sent me to baptize in (év) water said to me, He 
upon Whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing, He it is that baptizeth in (év) the Holy Ghost.” Is 
not water certainly an instrumental cause in Baptism ? 
Why cannot the Holy Ghost, too, in this and other contexts 
be something other than a formal cause, in other words, a 
principal efficient cause? Again, in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
111. 11, év with the dative is used in a sense other than that 
of a formal cause: “I indeed baptize in (év) water unto 
penance, but He that shall come after me is mightier than I, 
Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear ; He shall baptize you in 
( €v) the Holy Ghost and fire.” 


II. THe Pre-AUGUSTINIAN FATHERS ON THE CHARACTER. 


The early Fathers, until the time of St. Augustine, con- 
stantly named the character as sphragis or seal. The word 
is still found in the form employed in the Sacrament 
of Confirmation among the Greeks: “the seal of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” In the fourth century at least we 
have clear historical evidence of a distinction between 
Baptism and Confirmation, especially between the seals im- 
pressed in both. In the Euchology of Serapion® God is 
besought that “ those, who have been already baptized, should 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost and confirmed by this 


1 Der Sakramentale Charakter. 2 Ibid., p. 43. 
* Apud Pourrat, Theologie Sacramentaire, p. 202. 
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seal should remain inviolate.” By the early Fathers the seal 
is compared to a livery, to the mark of ownership in sheep, 
to the sign in the Israelite houses of old. The qualities of 
this seal are spirituality (mvevparixy) and indelibility 
(avefahermros). Besides this explanation it is difficult 
to find among the pre-Augustinian Fathers any further 
contribution to the development of doctrine in this matter. 
On the other hand, there was at this period some inaccuracy 
as to the separability of the character and grace. St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem’ expressly states that “the sphragis is given 
only to souls that are sincerely converted.” Acocrding to 
Cyril, therefore, there would be no distinction between the 
conditions for the validity and the fruitfulness of a sacra- 
ment; there would be no such thing as a valid but unfruitful 
sacrament of Baptism. The clear and unequivocal assertion 
of this distinction was the great work of Augustine in subse- 
quent times. Before his time the doctrine of the character 
was not only latent, but even imperfectly conceived in one 
instance. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the obscuirty of its 
teaching, Dr. Farine in the work already mentioned has 
relied on the pre-Augustinian period to furnish most of 
the arguments for his theory that the Holy Ghost is the 
character. The examination of his arguments will bring 
the teaching of the time into greater relief. According to 
the early Fathers, he says, the sphragis is the Holy Ghost. 
Now all present-day writers admit that the character is the 
same thing as the sphragis. Hence, he concludes, the 
character is the Holy Ghost. The real difficulty lies in the 
proof of the first premise. The following testimonies are 
cited : Irenaeus® speaks of the “ pledge that is given in our 
hearts as a Divine participation.” But the seal and the 
pledge, according to Farine, are identical, as he concludes 
from St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians i. 22: 
“ God who also hath sealed us and given us the pledge of the 
Spirit in our hearts.’ The Pseudo-Clement of Alexandria’ 
is quoted for the following statement in regard to the 
famous Scriptural text which begins with the words: 
“Whose inscription is this?” “The believer,” he writes, 


*Apud Pourrat, p. 200. 5 Cyril of Jer. : Cat. 1, 3. 
* Apud Farine, Der Sakramentale Charakter, p. 45. ‘Jbid., p. 46. 
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“has for inscription the name of God through Christ, that 
is the Holy Ghost.’ Dionysius, the pseudo-Areapagite,* 
in his work on the ecclesiastical hierarchy, speaks of the 
character as the participation of the Divinity itself. St. 
Athanasius’ says that “the Holy Ghost is the ointment and 
seal in which Christ is anointed and sealed. The Holy 
Ghost,” the same Father continues, “ is Divine, be. ause there 
is through the seal a Divine participation in us.” St. 
Ambrose"’ says that we are “ signed with the Spirit of God.” 
“ But,” Farine argues, “if Ambrose meant by the seal a 
created quality, he couid not make that assertion.” Farine 
continues to say’ “that theologians engaged in Patristic 
studies, like Petavius and Thomassin, freely admit that 
this sphragis of the Fathers is by them identified with the 
Holy Ghost, though these late writers do not make the pro- 
per logical deduction therefrom, and say boldly that the 
character, too, is the Holy Ghost.” Thomassin,’* for example, 
says : “ By all this is signified not the giving of some gift 
but the substantial presence of the Holy Ghost, because this 
presence in a substantial sense is the image and seal, the 
anointing, life, and sanctity. . . . Otherwise the Holy 
Ghost would have been called, not the image of the Son, but 
the Creator of the image, not the seal, but the engraver of 
the seal, not the ointment, but the giver of the ointment.” In 
criticism of this theory it is only fair to say that Dr. Farine 
makes an excellent case in behalf of his view, and that the 
Fathers seem at first sight to identify the character with 
the Holy Ghost. 

Philosophically considered, the theory that the character 
is the Holy Ghost is not without its difficulties. Farine, as 
I understand him, seems to regard the Holy Ghost as a 
formal cause’* abiding in the human soul. But could the 
Holy Ghost, as seal, be a true formal cause, that is, a part 
joined to the soul, out of which results one composite reality ? 
Obviously not. If that were admitted, could not the Divinity 
of Christ be said to be a strict form determining His 
humanity? On the other hand, if the Holy Ghost is not 
taken by Farine™* to be a strict formal cause, sealing the 

* Ibid., p. 47. * Ibid., p. 48. 1° Tbid., p. 58. 

11 Ibid., p. 57. 12 Tbid., p. 57. 13 Ibid., p. 42. 

“4 Ibid., p. 42, n. 2. Farine protests that there is no more a 


substantial union between Holy Ghost and soul than there is between 
Divinity and humanity in Christ. 
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soul, a theory which he expressly repudiates, then we should 
be compelled, in the teeth of all tradition, to take the word, 
“seal,” in a very strained metaphorical sense. 

Concerning the argument from tradition, we should 
expect that at this early stage of development the words 
used in regard to the doctrine were somewhat obscure. We 
can regard as metonymy the expressions of some Fathers that 
the Holy Ghost is the seal. The cause put for the effect. 
Thus, when the Council of Trent says that original sin is the 
death of the soul, many theologians understand it in a figu- 
rative sense and say that original sin is the cause of the 
death of the soul. In proof of this explanation I refer to 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, certainly one of the most represen- 
tative of the early Fathers that speak of the sphragis. He 
expressly speaks of the Holy Ghost, not as the seal, but as the 
engraver of the seal. According to St. Cyril’’: “the Holy 
Ghost is still sealing the souls in Baptism.” Could any- 
thing be more explicit? That the character is something 
created will be confirmed by the teachings I am about to take 
from St. Augustine, whose labours mark a new epoch in 
the sacramental character. St. Augustine’s doctrine seems 
to be nothing more than an evolution of the ideas of previous 
Fathers, and it would be exceedingly strange if he differed 
so fundamentally from them as to regard as created what 
they, according to Farine’s theory, had regarded as Divine. 
Not only Augustine, but the subsequent tradition, looked 
on the character as something created, and it would be diffi- 
cult to see how the entire Church would so regard it if it 
were a development on wrong lines. 


III. Tue TEACHING oF AUGUSTINE AND ITS OCCASION. 


St. Augustine was the first of the Fathers to emphasize 
strongly the existence of the character. Protestants said, 
at first, that Innocent III. invented the character, but after 
some time they were compelled to push back the invention 
to the time of Augustine. That the doctrine of the char- 
acter in the latter’s writings was something more than a 
polemical expedient devised to oppose the passing cloud 
of Donatism, as Harnack contends, is abundantly shown 


15 Cat. xvi., 24. 
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from the quotations cited from the early Fathers, into whose 
labours on the subject Augustine entered. The great Father 
of Hippo brought a large contribution of truth to the doc- 
trine, although he left some misconceptions to be corrected 
by posterity. He throws light on many aspects of the 
character. If there is question of the indelibility of the 
character in this life or in the next; if there is question of its 
separability from grace in the recipient and the minister— 
a department lett severely alone or misconceived by previous 
Fathers, as for example, Cyril of Jerusalem; if there is 
question whether it is a created essence, whether it must be 
conceived as a power, whether it possesses a physical nature, 
St. Augustine has something to propound in regard to all 
these details. Err he does in some cases, as we shall see, 
when the necessities of the time did not exact a keener appre- 
ciation of some parts of the doctrine. 

The question St. Augustine had to grapple with is this— 
is Baptism administered by a heretic or schismatic invalid ? 
The question had been answered in the affirmative by a 
multitude of North African bishops, of whom St. Cyprian 
was the ablest and most illustrious. In the Council of 
Carthage, as we learn from St. Augustine’s treatise on Bap- 
tism, there was a long series of votes given by the bishops 
against the validity of baptism administered by heretics. 
Practically all the votes holding the wrong view were backed 
up by such an array of Scriptural texts as would make oae 
exceedingly suspicious of the demonstrative value of indi- 
vidual texts torn ruthlessly from the context. Against 
those who held this view St. Augustine maintained that the 
old custom had been opposed to repeating baptism, and that 
men were only returning to this ancient tradition when the 
matter was defined by a General Council. Augustine gives 
this illustration for the orthodox view : “If a soldier’® is 
signed with the regal character by a deserter who is also 
signed, and if they receive mercy, so that the latter returns 
to the military service, and the former begins a military 
service in which he hitherto was not employed, is the char- 
acter blotted out in either of them? Is it not rather recog- 
nised in both of them, and held in due honour because it is 
a regal mark ?” 


6 Epistle 185°. 
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IV. THe NAMES APPLIED BY AUGUSTINE TO THE CHARACTER. 


St. Augustine seems to be the first to use the name, 
“character,” of the indelible sign impressed on the soul by 
Baptism and Orders. He does not use the word in the case 
ot Confirmation, but in his brief reference to the character 
of this sacrament he is content to use the old word “ Signa- 
culum ” or seal. He also calls the character, the “ Dominicus 
character,”*’ or the mark by which we are appropriated as the 
Lord’s own sons ; again he calls it the “ Signaculum Redemp- 
toris.”** 


V. INDELIBILITY OF THE CHARACTER IN THIS LIFE. 


St. Augustine argued that Baptism could not be repeated, 
because it left some indelible mark on the baptised person. 
A more fundamental question was—can this indelible char- 
acter be given at all by a heretic? We shall see the answer 
and proofs that Augustine brings forward. It is admitted 
even by opponents, he reasoned, that under all circumstances 
an indelible character is given within the orthodox Church 
itself, and that this mark, whatever it is, remains. But 
within the Church itself, is there not a heap of chaff that 
on the last great day will be separated from the grain by the 
Saviour, His winnowing shovel in His hand? Is not the 
Church made up of wise virgins, their lamps well supplied 
with oil, and of foolish virgins whose lamps are extinguished 
for want of charity? If, then, the opponents of orthodoxy 
admit that a real Baptism and a real character are conferred 
by bad men within the orthodox Church, how can they with 
any show of consistency maintain that heretics and schis- 
matics cannot be the ministers of valid sacraments? This 
is the main argument put forward by our author to prove 
his contention. “The only explanation for the view about 
re-baptizing,” he writes,*® “is that its advocates forgot to 
distinguish between the sacrament and the effect or fruit of 
the sacrament. Because its effect and fruit, consisting in 
freedom from sin and in righteousness of the heart, was not 
found among heretics, it was thought that the sacrament 
itself did not exist amongthem. But the party of Cyprian 


17 Ep. 185”. +8 Tid. 
1? De Baptismo Contra Don. Lib. 6. Cap. 1. 
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turned their eyes to the abundance of chaff within the Church 
itself. According to their principle, even those who in 
union with the Church are wicked and live unworthy lives 
would seem incapable of either giving or having the power 
of remitting sins, for not to the bad but to the good children 
was it said— whose sins you remit they are remitted, whose 
sins you retain they are retained. . . . Hence, the truth 
dawned on their minds that when the sheep that was wan- 
dering abroad and received the Lord’s character from 
deceitful robbers returns to the salvation of Christian 
unity, she is delivered from her error, freed from capti- 
vity, healed of her wound, but in such a manner that the 
Lord’s character is recognised rather than condemned.” 

There is a second argument put forward by Augustine 
to prove that schismatical ministers confer a valid sacrament 
that is incapable of repetition, and that, therefore, the sacra- 
ment of Baptism abides after some fashion in the recipient. 
It is that the minister acts in the name of Christ. The work 
performed is, therefore, the moral action of Christ. The 
delegate of a nation may be, personally, an unworthy indi- 
vidual, but when he speaks, his words are respected, because 
it is not so much he that speaks as the people that sent him. 
“Tf,” Augustine writes,*° “Donatus, after causing his 
schism, baptised in the name of Donatus and imprinted the 
character of a deserter, and if I found the latter, it would 
be exterminated, destroyed, abolished, rejected, reprobated, 
abominated, cursed and anathematized by me; but the fact 
is that the deserter impressed the character of his Emperor. 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ seeks the deserter, remits 
the sin of schism, but leaves the character.” 

I now proceed to give another quotation which, through 
the metaphor of wandering sheep marked by some sign of 
ownership, asserts the indelibility of the character. “If 
they” (i.e., the sheep) offer resistance, is it not the shepherd’s 
duty to recall them to the master’s fold by the fear of a 
whipping or by actual punishments? That course of action 
is justifiable especially because, if in the ownership of the 
fugitive servants and robbers they multiply through their 
natural fertility, a stronger claim is afforded by the fact 
that in their bodies their master’s mark is recognised. That 


20 Sermo ad Cesareensis Ecclesia Plebem. 2. *! Ep. 185**. 
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mark in those whom we receive and yet do not re-baptise is 
in no way violated. For the error of the sheep must be 
corrected in such a way that the seal of the redeemer is not 
corrupted.” 

Again, through a metaphor taken from military life, St. 
Augustine speaks of the indelibility of the baptismal char- 
acter. “Ifa deserter, or one who was never a soldier, signs 
a private individual with the military mark, when caught is 
not the person signed punished as a deserter, and that with 
more severity if it can be proved that he never took part in 
theservice? . . . . Orsuppose the case that, not being 
in military service, he becomes terrified by reason of the 
military mark on his body, that he has recourse to the mercy 
of the emperor, that, having sought pardon, he now com- 
mences active service. When the man is freed and corrected 
is the mark repeated, or rather acknowledged and 
approved ?”** 

So far for the indelibility of the character of Baptism. 
Now, I wish to consider the case of Orders. Writing against 
the Epistle of Parmenianus,** Augustine says : “ Both sacra- 
ments are given by a kind of consecration; the one when a 
person is baptized, the other when he is ordained. Hence, 
amongst Catholics the repetition of either is not permis-* 
sible.” In this passage the word consecration implies that 
there is something permanent in these sacraments. The 
baptized or ordained person is like a church which, once 
consecrated, will never cease to be such as long as it remains 
the same thing. In his work* on Baptism, also, St. Augus- 
tine speaks of the indelibility of the character of Orders : 
“ Just as a baptized person does not lose the sacrament of 
Baptism if he leaves the Church, so also an ordained person 
does not lose the sacrament of the giving of Baptism, if he 
leaves the Church.” 

Is the character indelible after death according to St. 
Augustine? That it is such seems to be contained implicitly 
in the following passage : “I seek you,” he writes,”° “ that 
the sacrament may be a help to your salvation, and not a 


*? Contra Ep. Parmeniani. Lib. II. Cap. 13. 
*° Contra Ep. Parmeniani. Lib. II. Cap. 13. 
** De Baptismo Contra Donatist. Cap. 1. 

2° Sermo ad Cesareensis Ecclesia Plebem, 4. 
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witness of your damnation. ° Know you not that a deserter 
is dishonoured by the very mark which reflects glory on a 
faithful soldier? Therefore, I seek you that you may not 
perish with the sign.” Here the idea that the Christian 
deserter will perish, stamped with the character which now 
reflects dishonour, implies its indelibility even after death. 


VI. THe SEPARABILITY OF THE CHARACTER AND GRACE. 


I have already referred to the fact that Cyril of Jerusalem 
denied implicitly the separability of the character and sanc- 
tifying grace when he maintained that the seal was given 
only to sincerely converted souls. This error St. Augustine 
corrected. He maintained the separability of the character 
and sanctifying grace in the recipient of Baptism, as well as 
the separability of the character of orders and grace in the 
minister of Baptism. In regard to the first teaching we have 
many passages that show Augustine’s view beyond the 
shadow of doubt. “The apostate’s soul,”’® he says, “that 
in a manner departs from her espousals with Christ, does 
not lose the sacrament of faith which she received at the 
font of regeneration. Otherwise this would be restored to 
her on returning if she had lost it on departing. But 
whoever departs from the Church possesses the sacrament, 
with the result that it will provoke a cumulation of torments 
and not with the result that it will deserve a reward.”. Here 
it is clearly taught that even a very great sinner may possess 
the sacrament of faith, which with Augustine at least 
implies the sacramental character. Again in his sermon’’ 
to the people of Caesarea, he says : “ In the case of a fugitive 
and deserting soldier, that which belongs to the deserter is 
the crime, while his mark represents not himself but his 
emperor.” Here again St. Augustine says that the deserter 
has acrime and at the same time a mark. He seems indeed 
to have a strange and illiberal view about the mala fides of 
everybody baptized by a schismatic, though this does not 
affect the principal assertion that the character and grace are 
separable. Thus he says in continuation of the last passage : 
“ But, you will object, our brother (signed by a deserter) did 
not desert a place where he never yet had been (and therefore 


*° De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia. Lib. 1. Cap. X. 
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has no crime). However, the error of the deserter was 
born in him when he was signed by the deserter.” 

In another passage he holds that the character and peace 
are separable, where peace at least implies sanctifying grace. 
“ Outside the Church” this sign of salvation may be in you, 
but it can be of no use to you. Come to the Church that 
you may get some good from what you possessed. For you 
had the sign of peace, but peace itself you did not possess.” 

In the following passage St. Augustine teaches not only 
that the character is consistent with crime in the recipient, 
but that the character of Orders, by which the minister gives 
baptism, is compatible with the absence of sanctifying grace. - 
“The very stupied may understand that the Baptism of 
Christ cannot be violated by any perversity of man, whether 
he be the minister or recipient.”** The same teaching is to be 
found implicitly in the following statement: “The only 
explanation for this view in favour of re-baptizing is that 
they forgot to distinguish between the sacrament and the 
effect or fruit of the sacrament. Because its effect and fruit, 
consisting in freedom from sin and in righteousness of the 
heart, were not found among heretics, it was thought that 
the sacrament itself did not exist among them.”*” That 
Augustine here speaks also of the separability of the char- 
acter and grace in the minister, is evident from the argu- 
ment given in the context. The cogent reason that St. 
Augustine has always ready for his opponents to prove that 
the character and grace are separable, is the same as that 
which he gives to show that the character is something per- 
manent. There are many within the Church itself that are 
extremely wicked. Though wicked,*' these can give and 
receive and retain Baptism. Why then can the wickedness 
of those outside the Church prove their incapacity for all 
those powers ? 


VII. Str. AUGUSTINE AND THE ESSENCE OF THE CHARACTER. 


_ Undoubtedly the part of his writings where St. Augustine 
is least satisfactory is that which touches on the precise 
essence of the sacramental character. It is easy to under- 


28 Sermo ad Cesareensis Eccl. Plebem. 
2° De Baptismo Contro Don. Lib. 6. Cap. 1. Par. 1. 
3° Fodem loco. 31 Loco citato. 
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stand why this should be. The circumstances of the time 
did not call for an explanation of the matter. The quarrel 
with the Donatists necessitated the clearing up of points 
like the indelibility of the character and its separability 
from grace in the minister and recipient. This part of the 
doctrine no one of that time or since evolved so fully and so 
ably as Augustine. But neither pressure from without nor 
mental restlessness from within, neither the onslaught of 
heresy nor the growth of philosophical speculation was yet 
present to demand a clear elucidation of the essence of the 
character. In dealing with Farine’s theory, that the char- 
acter is something Divine, is in fact the Holy Ghost, I have 
said that Augustine would be found to be against the view. 
That I believe to be true, notwithstanding the fact that 
Augustine does not treat of the essence of the character pro- 
fessedly, but only incidentally. For he speaks, at least, of 
the properties of the character, and implicity teaches that 
it is something created. Of course, St. Augustine’s testi- 
mony may not be taken as an absolutely valid argument, 
especially because in some matters pertaining to the essence 
of the character he makes mistakes. That I freely concede, 
but his views will at least show the tendency of the tradition 
of his time, and are not to be rejected, unless at the present 
time theological science has so far advanced that some of 
his theories are no longer tenable. 

I shall examine separately different statements of 
Augustine bearing on the essence of the character. Then I 
shall give the theory as to his real meaning, which appears 
to me to square best with all the passages. One may differ 
from the theory to be propounded, but at all events the 
examination of the data will not be without interest. “An 
apostate’s soul,” he writes,*’ “ which departs, as it were, from 
her espousals with Christ, and which has lost even faith, 
does not lose the sacrament of faith which she received at 
the font of regeneration.” Here Augustine calls the char- 
acter the sacrament of faith, and I believe he takes the word, 
“sacrament,” in a literal sense. But, you will object, he 
merely meant to use the figure of metonymy, he wished to 
name the cause, or the sacrament, instead of the effect, or 
the character. That this meaning cannot be read into his 
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words is abundantly proved from the following passages : 
“ The only explanation for the view defending re-baptising,” 
he writes,*’ “is that they forgot to distinguish between the 
sacrament and the effect or fruit of the sacrament. Because, 
then, its effect and fruit, consisting in freedom from sin and 
in righteousness of the heart, was not found among heretics, 
it was thought that the sacrament itself did not exist 
amongst them . . . The truth dawned on their minds 
that, when the sheep that was wandering abroad, and 
received the Lord’s character from deceitful robbers, returns 
to the salvation of Christian unity, she should be delivered 
trom her error, freed from captivity, healed of her wound, 
but in such a way that the Lord’s character is recognised 
rather than condemned.” Here, indeed, Augustine clearly 
distinguishes between the sacrament and its effect, but the 
efiect is not the character, but sanctifying grace. Then he 
maintains that the effect of the sacrament or sanctifying 
grace is not found among heretics, while the sacrament in 
some way perseveres amongst them. The perseverance of 
the sacrament cannot mean anything else but the persistence 
ot the character. For the sacrament which, it is insinu- 
ated, abides amongst heretics, is afterwards in the passage 
identified with the Lord’s mark recognised in the erring 
sheep. When, therefore, St. Augustine professedly sets 
himself to make a distinction between cause and effect in 
the sacrament, there is not the slightest suggestion that he 
regarded the character as an effect, but rather as the sacra- 
ment itself. 

This abiding character which St. Augustine describes 
is regarded by him as something visible. He regarded it not 
as some invisible sign of invisible powers, but as something 
which can be seen and observed by ordinary mortals. 
* About this character,”** he says, “ Christ gave a command 
to his soldiers, or rather his companions, that they should 
impress it on those whom they gathered tohiscamp. About 
this character he used the words : ‘ Baptize the nations in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . Because St. Paul recognised this char- 
acter, mentioned by the Lord and about to be impressed on 


°° De Baptisme Contra Don. Lib. 6. Cap.1. Par. 1. 
34 Sermo ad Cesareensis Eccl. Plebem, 2. 
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all believers, he grew fearful for those who wished to form a 
Pauline faction, and he said to them: ‘See, observe your 
character; were you baptized in the name of Paul? ’” 

How the character is visible is described more explicitly 
in the following statement. The sacrament which Augustine 
takes to be the character is a profession of faith on the part 
of the recipient, and this, evidently, can be recognised by all. 
“ God and our Lord Jesus Christ, St. Augustine explains,** 
“seeks the deserter, remits the sin of schism, but does not 
root out the character. When I approach my brother and 
recall him, I recognise in him faith in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. That is the char- 
acter of my Emperor.” Yet, according to Augustine, as we 
have seen already, the character is present, even though faith 
is entirely lost as in the case of an apostate. “An apostate’s 
soul, which, as it were, departs from her espousals with 
Christ, does not lose the sacrament of faith which she got at 
the font of regeneration.” Hence, according to Augustine, 
the character is the abiding Sacrament of Baptism itself. 
Whether it is a mere potentiality for acts of faith as in the 
last passage, or whether it is actualised by a profession of 
faith visible to all, this persisting sacrament is still the 
character. Similarly we apply the word, “ understanding,” 
to the intellectual faculty whether it is in power or in act. 
The theory that Augustine meant by the character the abid- 
ing Sacrament of Baptism, usually but not of necessity 
actualised by faith, seems to best fit in with all his assertions. 

Hence I cannot subscribe to Pourrat’s view** that Augus- 
tine meant by the character the invocation of the Trinity 
expressed in the sacramental form. For this has long since 
passed away in most cases and is no longer observable. But, 
according to Augustine, the character is something abiding 
and is generally visible. 

This explanation of what Augustine meant by the char- 
acter is against Farine’s view, that the character is the Holy 
Ghost. According to the former it is the sacrament which 
is usually actualised by faith in the Holy Ghost as well as 
in the Father and in the Son. And Augustine scarcely took 
a sacrament to mean the Holy Ghost. 


35 Sermo ad Cesareens. Eccl. Plebem, 2. 
°° Theologie Sacrementaire P. 211. 
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VIII. Is tHe CHARACTER PHYSICAL OR MORAL ACCORDING 
TO AUGUSTINE / 


St. Augustine does not treat professedly this aspect of the 
question. It is not right, therefore, to expect that his views 
were fully digested on the matter. I should, however, be 
inclined to regard passages like the following as indications 
that he regarded the character as something physical. Thus 
he calls it a “ kind of consecration.” “ By a kind of consecra- 
tion’”*’ both sacraments are given (i.e., Baptism and 
Orders),” But the term consecration can also be applied in 
the theory that the character is something moral. Is nota 
solemn vow a kind of consecration? Again, he compares 
the character to a stamp on a coin and to the military sign 
impressed on the body of a soldier. “If some,”’* he writes, 
“ furtively and unlawfully beat and stamp the gold, silver, 
or brass in the public resources, and if, when caught, they 
are punished or mercifully liberated, will not the royal 
stamp be recognised and placed among the royal 
treasures! . . . Or suppose the case that a person not 
in military service grows fearful by reason of the military 
character impressed on his body, and suppose that he has 
recourse to the clemency of the emperor, makes a petition 
for pardon, and forthwith begins service.” Illustrations of 
this kind may possibly be meant of something moral in the 
sense of the theory of Durandus, but more likely. they indi- 
cate that the character is a physical reality. 


IX. Tue CHARACTER THE GROUND OF THE REVIVAL OF 
BAPTISM. 


Augustine taught as clearly as may be desired the revival 
of Baptism. More than once he speaks of the character 
as something which is of no use in a sinner, but which may 
be turned to good account by union with the Church. 
“ Therefore,** I seek you that you may not perish with the 
sign. . . . For outside the Church the sign of salvation 
may be in you, but it can be of no use to you. Come to the 
Church that you may get some good from what you possessed, 


8? Contra Ep. Parmeniani. ib. Il. Cap. 13. 
88 De Baptismo Contra Don. 
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not that you may receive what you already possessed. For 
you had the sign of peace, but peace itself you did not 
possess.” Again, in the twelfth chapter of his book on 
Baptism against the Donatists, he writes: “Then it 
(Baptism) begins to contribute to salvation when the un- 
worthiness is removed by a true confession.” 

The inaccuracies found in Augustine’s exposition have 
been corrected through subsequent evolution. No longer is 
the character regarded as the sacrament itself, but as its 
effect. Neither is it taken as a visible sign in the sense that 
it can be observed by men and can show that they have the 
faith. The destructive function of criticism has met with 
success, but the constructive part is not all that may be 
desired. As to the precise essence of the sacramental char- 
acter, unanimity of opinion is, to a large extent, a matter 
for the future. 

GARRETT PIERSE. 

St. Paul Seminary. 








Che Distorical Basis of a Jansenist 
Error—l. 


As we saw in our article in the last number of this Review 
the records of the Early Church would seem at first sight to 
favour the strict Jansenist views on Christian morality, 
particularly their theory that, at the present day , sacra- 
mental absolution should be refused until the sinner has 
first discharged the penance imposed. Underlying the 
disciplinary regulations of the early Fathers there is a spirit 
of severity with which Christians of a later and milder age 
find it a little difficult to sympathize. It sprang from their 
intense realization of the malice of sin and of the penalties to 
which it rendered its victim liable. Living in the midst of a 
‘pagan world, from which in many cases they were them- 
selves but recent converts, they endeavoured to make their 
whole lives a protest against its principles, and regarded 
post-baptismal sin as an act of treason for which the afflic- 
tions of a life-time could hardly atone. Pardon, they 
knew, could be granted by the Church; but, if the sins were 
of the graver kind, they refused, as a matter of precaution 
and discipline, to grant it more than once. With such 
principles at work, it should not surprise us that the sinner’s 
repentance was severely tested before he was admitted once 
more to the full privileges of Christian communion. Regu- 
lations that at present are enforced only in exceptional 
circumstances were then adopted as the standard for ordi- 
nary cases. We have examined the testimony of Hermas, 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, Cyprian, Caesarius, Pacian, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and a number of others, and found them all 
agreeing that, in normal circumstances, pardon was granted 
only when the sinner had satisfied the claims of justice by a 
long course of penitential discipline. 

But though all this appears well-established, the conclu- 
sion drawn by the Jansenists is entirely unwarranted. <A 
rule of discipline is not an immutable dogmatic principle. 
What suits the needs of one age may be hopelessly out of 
place in another. To maintain that an ecclesiastical regu- 
lation once adopted can never be changed would be to 
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transform the living organism of the Catholic Church into 
a cast-iron system devoid of life and movement, and to put 
forward a principle that even the most conservative of the 
Church’s rulers never dreamt of following. 

Of course, if it could be proved that the Church ever 
defined the actual discharge of penance to be an indispen- 
sable condition for pardon, the case would be entirely 
different. Postponement of absolution would then be 
demanded by dogma, not merely by discipline. But no 
proof of the kind can be offered. The early testimony makes 
it abundantly clear that, however strictly the importance of 
actual satisfaction was emphasized, the Church never 
regarded it as essential for a valid and fruitful absolution. 
The early authorities, it is true, emphasize the medicinal, 
as distinct from the judicial, aspect of the sacrament, 
but they make it clear by their teaching and practice 
that conversion to God might be effected in a moment, 
and that valid absolution might, therefore, if the 
Church so wished, be given before the public penance had 
commenced. St. Ambrose, as we have seen, was a rigid 
upholder of the traditional discipline, but he tells us that 
“if the penance is sincere, that is if the converted sinner 
repents at once in his inmost soul, he has his reward forth- 
with, and his name is at once inscribed on the roll of the 
kingdom. For Achab, when he had talked with the prophet, 
was moved in spirit and straitway merited pardon. 
And David’s guilt was blotted out as soon as he was visited 
with compunction in Uriah’s case and acknowledged the 
sin he had committed.”' St. Augustine reminds his hearers 
that “it is not the length of time that should be con- 
sidered so much as the quality of the sorrow,”’ and that “if a 
man sins once or twice and has recourse, without dissimu- 
lation, to the remedies of penance, he regains without delay 
his former state of sinlessness.”* Caesarius, of Arles, 
teaches the same. In regard to those who put off penance to 
the end of life, he states : “we do not say that penance is for 
them of no avail. It certainly is, if the penitent give alms 
and pardons all his enemies and seeks forgiveness of those he 
has injured and firmly resolves that, if he escapes death this 
time, he will, as long as he lives, faithfully and humbly dis- 


‘In II. Ep. ad Cor., ¢.2. *Ser. 357. 3 Ser. 58. 
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charge the penance imposed.” St. Pacian concurs: “I 
promise you that if you return to your Father, with true 
satisfaction, committing no further error and adding noth- 
ing to your former sins, humbly and sorrowfully pro- 
claiming, ‘ Father, we have sinned in your sight and are no 
longer worthy to be called your sons,’ the herd of swine and 
the vile husks will leave you : you will be clothed witli the 
robe and honoured with the ring and received again in your 
Father’s embrace.”’ And, when the opposite opinion 
made itself felt in Gaul and was being translated into 
action, Pope Celestine wrote to the Bishops: “ Whoever 
denies a man penance at the hour of death, robs him of sal- 
vation and despairs of God’s mercy, refusing to believe that 
He can come, even in a single moment, to the dying man’s 
assistance. The thief hanging at Christ’s right hand on 
the cross would never have attained his reward, had not the 
repentance of a single hour been sufficient to save him. In 
the midst of his torture he became contrite, and by the 
utterance of a single sentence merited the joys of Paradise. 
In the case of those, therefore, whose last hour has come, it 
is their true conversion to God that we are to consider, not 
the mere length of time they have been doing penance.”* The 
Fathers were fully aware of the fact that if the penance of 
a moment won the Magdalene pardon of her sins and the 
penitent thief a promise of paradise, so might it be with 
every sinner in the Church. 

Hence it was that the Bishops, even when they stood 
up for the rigid maintenance of discipline, and insisted that 
in normal circumstances a long period of probation should 
elapse before the penitent should besacramentally reconciled, 
never questioned the value of an absolution, however granted, 
if there were fair grounds for maintaining that the peni- 
tent was really contrite. For a typical case we may go to 
St. Cyprian, for no one will assert that he was likely to 
err on the side of leniency. In violation of the Cartha- 
ginian decrees, Therapius had reconciled, and adminis- 
tered the Eucharist to, a priest named Victor, before-the 
latter had fully discharged the penance appointed. 
Cyprian writes to Fidus on the subject : ‘“‘ We have read 
your letter in which you intimated concerning Victor, that 
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our colleague, Therapius, rashly at a too early season, and 
with over-eager haste, granted peace to him before he had 
done full penance and had satisfied the Lord God against 
whom he had sinned. Which thing rather disturbed us in 
that it was a departure from the authority of our decree, 
that peace should be granted to him before the legitimate 
and full time of satisfaction, and without the consent and 
consciousness of the people, no sickness rendering it urgent 
and no necessity compelling it. But, the judgment being long 
weighed among us, it was considered sufficient to rebuke 
Therapius, cur colleague, for having done this rashly, 
and to have instructed him that he should not do 
the like with any other. Yet we did not think 
that the peace once granted in anywise by a _ priest 
of God was to be taken away, and for this reason have 
allowed Victor to avail himself of the communion granted 
to him.”’ The canons had been grossly violated, but the 
absolution was valid all the same. For the penitents 
themselves he has no censure. As he says elsewhere : “ To 
the lapsed indeed pardon may be granted in respect to 
this thing (premature absolution). For what dead person 
would not hesitate to be made alive? Who would not be 
eager to attain his own salvation? But it is the duty of 
those placed over them to keep the ordinance.”* The 
question of postponing the absolution or not was, there- 
fore, purely one of discipline. 

Of the necessity which, as we may judge from the letter 
quoted, justified a departure from the ordinary rule, we 
have several instances in the Early Church. St. Cyprian 
himself relaxed the laws when the persecution was immi- 
nent and the penitents needed the Eucharist to strengthen 
themselves for the coming struggle. “Now, when we see 
that the day of another trouble is again beginning to draw 
near, and are admonished by frequent and repeated intima- 
tions that we should be prepared and armed for the struggle 
which the enemy announced to us, that we should also pre- 
pare the people committed to us by Divine condescension, 
and gather together from all parts all the soldiers of Christ 
who desire arms, and are anxious for the battle within the 
Lord’s camp,—under the compulsion of this necessity we 
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have decided that peace is to be given to those who have not 
withdrawn from the Church of the Lord, and have not 
ceased from the first day of their lapse to repent, and to 
lament, and to beseech the Lord : and have decided that they 
ought to be armed and equipped for the battle that is at 
hand. . . . For the repentance of the mourners was 
reasonably prolonged for a more protracted time, help only 
being afforded to the sick in their departure, so long as peace 
and tranquility prevailed, which permitted the long post- 
ponement of the tears of the mourners and late assistance in 
sickness to the dying. But now, peace is necessary, not for 
the sick but for the strong : nor is communion to be granted 
by us to the dying but to the living, that we may not leave 
those whom we stir up and exhort to the battle unarmed and 
naked, but may fortify them with the protection of Christ’s 
body and blood.” St. Augustine approved of a similar 
indulgence when its refusal was likely to result in schism, 
or when the rejected penitents would probably abandon the 
Church. “In these difficult circumstances my doctrine is 
nothing new or unusual, but only what the wise customs of 
the Church confirm : and that is, that a brother guilty of 
such crimes should be struck with anathema (entailing 
public penance) whenever there is no danger of a schism. 
— When the crime is so notorious as to have no 
defenders or not enough to provoke a schism, then it is that 
the Church’s severity should not sleep.”'® After quoting 
St. Paul’s words in reference to the Corinthian, he says, 
“Whoever considers all this will not be likely to sacrifice 
severity of discipline in order to secure unity, nor, on the 
other hand, to break up the bond of fellowship through an 
undue zeal for inflicting chastisement.”'' His principle in 
regard to one prominent characteristic of the public penance 
—the laying aside of clerical dignity—applies with equal 
force to the other consequences it involved. “It was some- 
times insisted on, not because there was otherwise no hope 
of pardon, but because the rigour of church discipline 
demanded it. . . . When we meet diseases of many 
kinds we are forced to adopt varying remedies.”"* There 
was, therefore, no question of an essential condition for 
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pardon. It was all a matter for prudent arrangement, and 
should be regulated by the perpetually changing needs of 
the Churches. And it was on a similar principle that 
Pope Innocent I., writing to correct some abuses in the 
Church of Thessalonica, ratified the action of the former 
Archbishop, Anisius, in receiving to communion, without 
any public penance at all, a number of persons baptized by 
Bonosus; they were likely otherwise to remain attached 
to an heretical sect. “Those who have deserted the 
Catholic Church for an heretical sect, and who should 
not be received back except by the way of public 
penance, are, among you, not only excused from the 
penance, but are actually allowed to retain the honours (of 
their clerical state). Now, it is true that it was deliberately 
decided by Anisius and his fellow-bishops that those whom 
Bonosus had ordained, and who were likely otherwise to 
remain attached to his sect, to the grave disedification of the 
faithful, should be received back and their orders recog- 
nized. The special needs of the time demanded measures 
of the kind. But since those special needs have ceased, the 
remedial discipline they justified should come to an end as 
well.”** No trace of immutable discipline there. 

But the main necessity admitted by all was in the case of 
imminent death. As far back as we can go in the history of 
the Church, we find that, in the shadow of approaching 
death, the sinners were pardoned and rigid principles modi- 
fied. Some individual bishops carried their rigorist doctrine 
even to the deathbed, but the Church never sanctioned the 
practice. The Council of Nice declared that the “ ancient 
and canonical law ” was that fellowship in the Church should 
never be refused to the dying.“* Cyprian taught the same in 
his letters and sanctioned the principle in practice. “They 
who have received a certificate from the martyrs, and can be 
assisted by their help with the Lord in respect of their sins, 
if they begin to be oppressed with any sickness or risk : when 
they have made confession, and have received the imposition 
of hands on them by you in acknowledgement of their pen- 
ance, should be remitted to the Lord with the peace promised 
to them by the martyrs.”** And again, “ We have decided, 
having mutually taken counsel one with another, that they 


3 Ep. 22, c.5. “C. 13. 15 Ep. 19 to the clergy. 
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who in the fierceness of persecution have been overthrown 
by the adversary, and have lapsed, should undergo a long 
and full penance; and if the risk of sickness should be urgent 
should receive peace on the very point of death.”** The 
Roman clergy of the time, though their severity is manifest 
in every line of their letters, confirmed Cyprian’s doctrine; 
expressing doubt, however, as a confessor might do at the 
present day, in regard to the ultimate fate of men whose 
dispositions were not above question. “We believe that 
the case of the lapsed must be moderately dealt with, so that 
in the meantime, while the grant of a bishop is withheld from 
us by God, the case of those who are able to bear the delays of 
postponement should be kept in suspense : but in regard to 
such as impending death does not sufier to bear the delay, 
having repented and professed a detestation of their deeds 
with frequency,—if with tears and groans and weeping they 
have betrayed the signs of a grieving and truly penitent 
spirit, when there remains, as far as man can tell, no hope 
of living,—to them finally such cautious and careful help 
should be administered, God Himself knowing what He will 
do with such, and in what way He will examine the balance 
of His judgment: while we, however, take anxious care 
that neither ungodly men should praise our smooth facility, 
nor truly penitent men accuse our severity as cruel.”?’ 
Subsequent Councils adopted the rule as their own.’* In 
Pope Celestine’s letter, already alluded to, the opposite 
practice was condemned in terms of horror : “ We have heard 
that penance is refused to the dying, and that priests refuse 
to comply with the desires of those who, at the time of their 
death, seek the aid of this spiritual remedy. We confess 
we are horrified that anyone can be found guilty of such 
impiety as to despair of God’s goodness, as though He can- 
not at all times help those who have recourse to Him, and 
free from its burden of sin the soul that is struggling under 
it and seeks relief. What else is this, I ask, but to inflict 
another death on the dying, and cruelly murder the soul by 
preventing the possibility of absolution? Since God is most 
ready to aid, since He invites to penance and promises 
*® Ep. 57 to Cornelius. 
17 Ep. 30 (the Roman Clergy to Cyprian). 


® Carthage (398 A.D.), c. 78; Orange (441), c. 3; Arles (493), c. 28, 
&e., &e. 
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pardon, . . . . since He sees the secrets of the heart 
(and not merely the external exomologesis), penance is never 
to be refused to those who seek it.”'® And, since even 
the Church cannot dispense in conditions required 
by the natural law or laid down by Christ Himself for 
the due administration of the Sacraments, it follows 
that the actual discharge of penance cannot be numbered 
in either category, or, to repeat our former statement, that 
the grant of absolution in the beginning, or its postpone- 
ment to the end, is, and was in the mind of the Early Church, 
entirely a matter of discipline. 

As time went on and the whole world came into the 
Church, the rules laid down for the small communities of 
saints had, of course, to be considerably modified. Account 
had to be taken of the needs of the plain man who, with 
all the aids the Church could offer him, might indeed be 
saved, but could hardly be regarded even by his admirers 
as a model of Christian heroism. In practice it was dis- 
covered that the main effect of the rigid discipline was to 
fill sinners with despair and deter them from having re- 
course to the Sacraments at all. The refusal of a second 
penance, for instance, was found to be inapplicable to the 
new state of things, and the principle was soon aban- 
doned.*” And during the seventh century, a distinction 
began to be drawn between occult and public crimes. If 
the sin was private, the penance imposed was private also, 
and the treatment of the sinner was entrusted to ordinary 
priests. The rigour of the older practice was reserved for 
heinous public offences, and the final reconciliation that 
followed still retained in the hands of the bishops.”' 

_ This newer system gradually had its effect on the ques- 
tion of postponing absolution. The principle, it is true, 
was maintained in the case of the public crimes; it was 
only when there was danger of death, or when some such 
“necessity” as we have described arose, that the penitent 


** Agnovimus poenitentiam morientibus denegari. ... . Horremus 
tantae impietatis aliquem inveniri.”’ 

*° Pope Siricius, Ep. ad Him. 

*1'v. below. Priests had for centuries before administered the sac- 
rament, but this particular distinction had not been made. Cf. Cyp. 
Ep. 18; Elvira, c. 32; reforms of Popes Marcellus (310) and 
Simplicius (383); Jerome Ep. 146, &c., &c. 
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was absolved immediately after confession. An ancient 
capitulary, approved by Zachary and Boniface, states : 
‘The public penitents should spend a year in sackcloth, 
and, bathed in tears, should ask for pardon. For 
three other years they should be present among the peni- 
tents proper, and should, with their whole heart, beg for 
pardon and ask others to pray for them. For two years 
more they are not to be allowed to join in the offerings, and 
are to be associated with the people in prayer only, so that, 
in the seventh year, they may, by the absolution of the 
bishop’s prayers, receive the grace of Catholic communion.” 
‘Lhe theory that the public penitents here mentioned had, at 
the very beginning of the penitential process, secured par- 
don of their sins and freedom from eternal punishment, and 
that all the austerities of the seven years’ penance were 
undertaken merely to atone for the temporal punishment 
still remaining, exhibits a want of proportion that, even in 
the absence of further evidence, would go far to render it 
untenable. And the further evidence is furnished by the 
capitulary itself. Describing the effects of the sacerdotal 
absolution given at the end, it states : “It is no matter for 
wonder that absolution is given by prayers and by the imposi- 
tion of hands, since in the Old Law the Lord commanded that 
the hands of the priest should be imposed on the victim’s 
head. And as then through the victim, so now by the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost . . . the sins are remitted. 
(in the Old Law) they freed Lazarus from his bonds at the 
command of the Lord : so do the priests of the New Dispen- 
sation, by the prayers and the imposition of hands, remove 
the bonds of sin from the penitent.”** The sins were, there- 
fore, unforgiven until the moment when the final absolution 
was granted. So strong was this conviction in the general 
mind at the time that, as we learn from the same source, 
penitents were not allowed to act as sponsors in Baptism 
“ until they had merited reconciliation by a worthy peniten- 
tial satisfaction. And rightly. For if the Divine law drove 
them out from the military camp lest they should ruin the 
people, and if the canonical authorities kept them back from 
the church doors, with still greater reason should they be 
excluded from discharging the said sacred functions until 


22v. Morinus, De Poen., p. 660. 7° Book 5, c, 62. 
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the period of penance was over and reconciliation worthily 
received.”**. Raban Maur, about the same time, describes 
reconciliation as given “after the penance had been com- 
pleted.”*® The writer of the homilies attributed to St. 
Eligius, who may be regarded as one of the best witnesses 
for the practice of the ninth century, addresses, in the fourth 
homily, the public penitents who, after years of penitential 
suffering, were being solemnly reconciled at the end of Lent : 
“If you have offered God condign penance, then you 
are being really reconciled to God by Christ and 
by us to whom He has granted the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion”; and in the eleventh: “We now turn to you who 
in the dress of penance, with face unwashed and hair 
unkempt, have, as far as it is possible for man to judge, 
bewailed your sins and mortified the vices of the 
flesh ; now, though you desire the imposition of our hands, 
you cannot be absolved from your sins before the divine 
goodness absolves you.” A Council held in the ninth cen- 
tury decrees that certain sinners whose crimes call for 
public censure are to be excluded from communion “ until 
by ecclesiastical satisfaction and sacerdotal reconciliation 
they receive the grace of God, . . . and whoever, 
overwhelmed with sins of that description, dies without 
having discharged the necessary satisfaction, cannot have 
the society of the elect in God’s kingdom.** Another 
Council puts it more mildly: “ Penitents are not to be 
reconciled before penance is discharged, unless necessity 
compels.”*’ These regulations are repeated by a multitude 
of writers and Councils too numerous to quote.** Passing 
over them, we come to a letter of St. Yves, of Chartres, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Though he wrote 
almost on the eve of the disappearance of the public 
penance as a system, he lays down his principles with a 
vigour and severity that recalls the days of Hermas and 
Cyprian. “Reasonable order demands that the internal 
Judge should remit sooner in proportion to His clearer 
view of the secrets of the heart. But the judge who sees 
merely the exterior should detain the sinner under the 


*4 Book 6, ec. 179. *° De Cler. inst., ii. 30. 

*° A.D., 860. v. Morinus, ib. p. 661. 27 Mainz. 

7° E.g., Pavia, 850 A.D.; Benedict the Levite, cap. i. 96; Isaac De 
Langres, t. 1, ¢. 12. Theodore, Poent., I., ec. 13, n. 2, &e., ke. 
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penalty of sin until, by the manifested results of repent- 
ance, he comes to know what the state of the penitent is. 
For by his internal sorrow the penitent satisfies the 
internal Judge, and therefore the remission of his sin is 
granted at once by Him to whom the internal conversion is 
manifest. But because the Church does not know the 
secrets of the heart, she does not loose the bound sinner, 
though he be restored to life, unless he is raised from the 
tomb, unless, in other words, he is purged by public satisfac- 
tion. Hence it is that the Church suspends from the com- 
munion of the Sacraments those who confess their crimes, 
and, casting them in sackcloth and ashes, debars them for 
a certain time from entering the Church, that she may 
know they are internally restored to life when they have 
been purified by the austerities of a protracted penance.”* 

It is true that during all this period, as we see from the 
Rituals in use from the seventh century onwards, the 
prayers recited over the penitent at the very beginning 
were substantially the same as those used in the final re- 
conciliation.*” From this fact some writers are inclined 
to infer that the absolution was given as soon as the first 
prayer was said."' The inference is not, we believe, 
correct. The ideas of the Fathers of the time regard- 


29 Ep. 230. 

** See, for instance, the Roman Penitential given by D. C. 
Chardon in the Theologiae Cursus Completus (xx., pp. 712 sqq.). 
Among the prayers recited at the beginning when penance was being 
imposed, we find the following: ‘“‘O God, all powerful and eternal, 
Who, by Jesus Christ Thy Son and our Lord, hast deigned to cure our 
wounds, we ask and pray Thee to lend a favourable ear to the prayers 
which Thy priests, humble in Thy presence, address Thee: forgive Thy 
servant all the sins and crimes of which he has been guilty, and let him 
receive pardon instead of punishment, joy instead of sadness, iife instead 
of death. He has fallen from hope of heavenly glory, but, confiding in 
Thy mercy; let him be rendered worthy to enjoy true peace and reach 
eternal life.’’ And the following, again among others, recited at the 
formal reconciliation on Holy Thursday: ‘‘ Eternal and all-powerful 
God, remit to Thy servant the sins of which He acknowledged himself 
guilty in Thy presence, in order that the faults with which his con- 
science is burdened may no longer injure him, and that Thy mercy from 
which he hopes for pardon may benefit him.’’ Cf., Halitgarius, Poenit. 
(831 A.D.); Martene, De ant ece. rit., I., c. 6, a. 7, ete. 

*' E.g., Vacandard, Art. ‘‘ Absolution ’’; Dict. De Théol. Cath., p. 
138 sqq. 
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ing the essential words of absolution were, we admit, 
not so clear as those of the scholastics. The  eccle- 
siastical authorities may not have known for certain 
to which particular prayer the Sacramental absolution 
was attached, just as we do not know for certain 
now at what particular stage of the ordination cere- 
mony the ordinand becomes a priest, nor to which of 
the various anointings the Sacramental value of Extreme 
Unction is attached. If any particular bishop intended 
to confer absolution at the very beginning, the words used 
were quite sufficient, and absolution could and would have 
been granted. But the quotations given lead us to believe 
that the sinner was regarded as bound by his sins till the 
moment of final reconciliation, and that, therefore, generally 
speaking, there was no intention of absolving at the 
beginning. To administer a Sacrament it is not enough to 
use an appropriate formula; the minister must intend to 
do what the words express. Otherwise, there appears to 
be no sound reason why the penitent at the present day is 
not absolved when the priest recites the Misereatur or 
Indulgentiam, or why the consecration in the Mass should 
not take place when he reads in the Gospel the 26th chapter 
of St. Matthew, or in the Epistle the 11th chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The principle of postponement was in theory applied to 
private penance also. Many of the writers and Councils 
draw no distinction whatever. But it is quite clear that 
it was so modified in practice as in course of time to be 
almost completely dispensed with. The Capitulary from 
which we have quoted already makes the following state- 
ment, in the name of the bishops: “For various reasons 
we are prevented from carrying out fully the statutes 
regarding the reconciliation of penitents: therefore, let 
this regulation be followed, namely, that priests are to 
judge only of hidden sins—for it is the bis rsd province 
to judge of public—and let them reconcile all the penitents 
immediately after imposing the penance.”**” An old Roman 
Ordo in use at the time has the following recommendations : 
“ All Christians are to be admonished to hasten to a true 
confession at the beginning of Lent, and to return to 


*2'VI., 208. 
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reconciliation on Holy Thursday. If, however, the 
penitent has to undertake a journey or is engaged in any 
similar way, or if perchance he is so obtuse that the priest 
cannot persuade him to await the appointed time, then, 
after the imposition of the Lenten and annual fast, let 
him be reconciled at once.”** The Toulouse Pontifical has 
the same words: so has the work, “De Divinis Officiis,” 
attributed to Alcuin. In the Penitential of Egbert of 
Canterbury, the rule is expressed in a slightly different 
form: “If the penitent be an intelligent person, let him 
complete his penance and come to the bishop to be recon- 
ciled. But if you see that he is simple or stupid, reconcile 
him at once, reciting the prayers Praesta and Omnipotens. 
If there be time, say the others; if not, these two suffice. 
And every time you minister to a sick person, reconcile 
him at once when he has accepted the penance.”** The 
milder and exceptional treatment tended gradually to 
become the rule. The Irish monks of the time appreciated 
fully the meaning of recent developments and the impor- 
tance of penance as a means of perfection. We are not, 
therefore, surprised that St. Boniface wiped out all 
distinctions regarding private penitents, and decreed 
simply : “ Let each priest take care that immediately after 
the confession is heard all the penitents be reconciled.”*° 
There was obviously little room for further development. 
The puplic system gradually fell into disuse, chiefly owing 
to the indulgences granted during the crusades and to the 
growing practice of redeeming penances.** When that 
result had been accomplished, the two classes of sinners 
ig a more reunited and the milder discipline applied 
to both. 

From even this rapid review of. penitential practices it 
will be seen that the questions of faith and discipline 
were never confused by those who spoke in the name of the 
Church. Faith must always remain the same, but dis- 


°% y. Morinus, ib., ix., c. 17, n. 7. 

“* Given in full by Morinus, ib. Appendix, p. 11 sqq. Sometimes 
part of the penance was performed before Absolution and part after: 
ib., ix., 16. Cf. Councils of Worms (868). Tnbur (895), Mainz 
(888), etc. 

35 Concilia, v., 31. (P.L., t. 89, col, 825.) 

36», Morinus, ib., x. 22. 
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cipline may vary according to the varied needs of the 
centuries. And of these needs the Church that has seen 
them all is best qualified to judge. When the Jansenists 
raised a temporary rule of discipline into an eterna! 
canon, based on the essences of things, from which the 
Church could only recede on pain of being false to her 
mission, they showed a lamentable want of discrimination 
between what is essential and what is not. And when 
they spoke of the regulations of the Early Church as being 
in every particular applicable to present-day life, they had 
in mind a state of things that has no real existence, and 
were labouring to bring back the adult Christian world 
to the cradle of its childhood. 


M. J. O’DonneEtt. 











Book Reviews. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. IX. Laprade—Mass. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. Pp. 800. Quarto. Price 27s. 6d. 


The monumental work of the Catholic encyclopedists progresses with 
marvellous rapidity. Already nine volumes have appeared, and within 
the course of very few years the whole work will be completed. Catholics 
will then have in their hands a magnificent source of information on all 
subjects under the sun which affect Catholic faith and Catholic interests 
of every description. In recent times, in this country, no subject has 
been discussed with greater heat and with greater malevolence by the 
enemies of our faith and of our country, than the question of marriage ; 
and the ninth volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia has a series of 
articles on that subject, which would have saved our Orange bigots from 
humiliation if they had only carefully studied them before they made 
their wild statements. In the article on ‘“‘ Mixed Marriages,’’ an error 
occurs, which gave occasion for misunderstanding. It 1s stated that the 
decree, ‘‘ Provida,’’ was later than the decree, ‘‘ Ne temere,’’ whereas it 
preceded the new legislation. Notwithstanding this lapse of the pen, the 
article on ‘‘ Mixed Marriage,’’ as well as the other articles on various 
aspects of marriage, are very useful as putting the Catholic position in 
a clear light. Father Lehmkuhl] writes on the ‘‘ Sacrament of Marriage’”’ ; 
Father Thurston, 8.J., on the ‘* Ritual of Marriage ’’; Dr. Selinger, on 
the ‘‘ Moral and Canonical Aspect of Marriage ’’’; Dr. Ryan, on the 
** History of Marriage ’’; Father Fanning, 8.J., on “‘ Mixed Marriage’”’; 
and Dr. Smith, on ‘‘ Civil Marriage.’’ 

The ninth volume is rich in biographical articles. Of special interest 
are the articles on Cardinal Manning, by Father Kent; on Archbishop 
MacHale, by Mary Teresa Kelly ; on Cardinal McCloskey, by Archbishop 
Farley ; and on Leo XIII., by Professor Benigni. Of Cardinal Manning, 
Father Kent says that ‘‘ his father’s mother was a Miss Ryan, whose 
name betrays her Irish origin, and from some old diaries, which have 
only lately come to light, it appears that she was a Catholic and faith- ° 
fully practised the duties of her religion. This fact, it would seem, was 
never known to Cardinal Manning himself, as the diaries have only been 
discovered since his death.’’ The article on Dr. MacHale says of his 
personal character :—‘‘ In private life Dr. MacHale never wasted time, 
for he was always employed in study, business and prayer. He was 
noted for his charity to the poor, his strict fulfilment of every sacred 
duty, and the affectionate consideration and hospitality ever displayed 
towards his clergy. His intense respect for sacerdotal dignity rendered 
him slow to reprimand, though he was inflexible in matters of faith and 
principle.’’ Of Dr. MacHale’s connection with the Catholic University, 
the article says :—‘“‘ As to the Catholic University, though Dr. MacHale 
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had been foremost in advocating the project, he disagreed completely 
with Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin (afterwards Cardinal), concerning 
its management and control, and the appointment of Dr. Newman as 
rector. The want of concord among the Irish bishops on this question, 
and the honest but totally wrong opinions of Dr. MacHale, handicapped 
the new University.’’ It remains to be seen how far history will accept 
this view. Dr. MacCafirey’s pages on this subject (History of the Church 
in the Nineteenth Century. Il. Pp. 241-245) are not without interest. 
3esides the article on Dr. MacHale, there are many other articles in 
the ninth volume, which are by Irish contributors, or on subjects which 
affect Ireland. Dr. Healy has written on the ‘‘ School of Lismore ’’; 
Dr. MacRory on “‘ Saint Mark,’’ the ‘‘ Gospel of St. Mark,’’ ‘* Saint 
Margaret, Virgin and Martyr,’’ and ‘*‘ Saint Mary of Egypt’’; Dr. 
Toner on ‘‘ Limbo’’; Dr. Beecher on ‘‘ Nicholas Tuite McCarthy ”’; 
Father Boylan on ‘‘ Guy Lefévre de la Boderie’’; Dr. D’Alton on 
** Diocese of Limerick,’’ ‘‘ Peter Lombard,” ‘‘ John Lynch,” “* Cardi- 
nal McCabe,’’ ‘‘ James MacGeoghegan,’’ ‘‘ John Macrory Magrath ’’; 
Grattan Flood on ‘‘ St. Lawrence O’Toole’”’ ‘‘ Matthew Locke,’’ ‘‘ St. 
Loman,”’ ‘‘ St. Malachy ’’; Dr. Turner on “‘ Marianus Scotus.”’ 

Amongst the many articles on subjects, scriptural, theological, litur- 
gical, historical, and philosophical, which deserve special mention, are: 
** Pope Liberius,’’ by Dom Chapman; ‘“* Loci Theologici,’’ by Dr. Wil- 
helm; ‘‘ Liturgy of the Mass,’’ ‘‘ Liturgical Books,’’ ‘‘ Liturgy,’’ by A. 
Fortesque; ‘*‘ Louvain University,’’ by V. Brants; ‘‘ Ancient Diocese 
and Monastery of Lindisfarne,’’ by Dom Edmonds; ‘‘ Luther,’’ by H. 
Ganss; ‘‘ Latria,’’ by Dr. Scannell; ‘‘ Lingard,’”’ by E. Bonney; 
““Manuscripts of the Bible,’’ by Fr. Drum, 8.J.; ‘‘ The Books of the 
Machabees,’’ by I’. Bechtel, 8.J.; ‘‘ Malachias,’” by Van Hoonacker ; 
** Logic,’’ by Dr. Turner; “‘ Life,’’ by M. Maher, 8.J.; ‘‘ Gospel of St. 
Luke,’’ by C. Aherne. 

The articles of the Catholic Encyclopedia, as a rule, are scholarly; 
they cannot fail to help in the great work of making Catholic teaching 
better known, not only amongst Catholics, but also amongst non- 
Catholics. It is a pity that now and again an article appears which 
contains evident mistakes, as, for instance, the article on ‘* Legitima- 
tion.’’? The article says:—‘‘ Infants born before the usual time of 
gestation or after it, as, for example, at the beginning of the seventh 
month after the marriage ceremony, or at the completion of the tenth 
month after the death of the husband, are held to be legitimate.’’ 
There is here a printer’s error which turned “‘ illegitimate’ into 
““‘legitimate.’’ Again:—‘‘ They are called natural (naturales) chil- 
dren, if born of unmarried persons between whom there could have 
been a legitimate marriage at the time either of the conception or the 
birth of their offspring, ..... those who are sprung from parents, 
who either at the time of conception or of birth could not have 
entered into matrimony, are termed spurii.’’ From which it is made 
to appear that children can be at the same time naturales and spurii. 
That there is in the latter portion of the phrase only an oversight or 
unhappy phraseology is evident from the fact that, subsequently in the 
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article, spurious children equivalently are regarded as ‘‘ those whose 
parents, during that whole period [from conception to birth], would be 
bound by a diriment impediment.” Still, it is unfortunate that, in so 
practical a matter, printer’s errors or oversights occur. 

The article on ‘‘ Lingard ’’ is a reminder that, in the eight volumes, 
the Catholic Encyclopedia published no article on ‘‘ Lanigan.’’ This 
was, indeed, an amazing omission. Nor is there in the ninth volume 
any article on Heber McMahon, the fighting bishop of Clogher, who 


figured so prominently in connection with the Confederation of Kil- 


kenny. 
The illustrations are a valuable addition to the volume, and the 
coloured plates are excellent. The latter are Leo X.—Raphael; 


Lindisfarne Gospels, St. Luke painting the Virgin and Child—Van der 
Weyden; The Adoration of the Shepherds—Ghirlandajo; Codex 
Argenteus, Illumination of the Grimani Breviary, The Virgin of the 
tccks—Leonardo da Vinci; Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland—Clovet. 
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La Vocation au Sacerdoce, F. J. Hurtand. Paris: Librairie Victor 
Lecofire, J. Gabalda et Cie. Pp. 455. Price, 4 fr. 


In this little book a very interesting and practical question is dis- 
cussed from the doctrinal point of view. In a book on Sacerdotal 
Vocation, Canon Lahitton, Professor of Dogma and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Theological Scliool of the diocese of Aire, proposed a theory 
on Vocation which is opposed to the traditional view as held for cen- 
turies by directors of aspirants to the priesthood, and the present work 
is a refutation of that theory. Both learned writers agree that there is 
such a thing as a vocation, that this vocation is a call from God, and 
that the divine call is a gratuitous gift of God’s eternal decree. But 
how is an individual to know whether this call from God is given to 
him ? 

Canon Lahitton says that the ‘‘ vocation,’’ or manifestation of the 
divine decree, consists in the official call to Orders which the Bishop, 
in virtue of his ordinary jurisdiction, gives to the candidate. Whoever 
is thus officially called to Orders has a vocation, even if he succeeded 
in obtaining it by fraud; however unworthy he might be, he has, by its 
means, a valid vocation, although he sins gravely in his method of 
obtaining it. Bishops act validly in giving the ‘‘ vocation,’’ but they 
act unlawfully unless they obtain a prudent judgment that the candi- 
date is fit to undertake the sacerdotal functions, and the grave obliga- 
tions which they imply. The réle of a confessor, in this theory, is not 
“‘ to seek in his penitents the vocation, the presence of which he is to 
discover and attest officially, with sufficient moral certainty to justify 
a prudent judgment,”’ but rather to ‘‘ judge whether his penitent is 
worthy to accept the call which is offered to him.’ The interior dis- 
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positions are not a sign of divide vocation, but merely a sign that the 
aspirant can be “ called ’’ by legitimate superiors to the sacred office 
of the priesthood. 

On the other hand, the traditional view, explained by F. J. Hurtand, 
is that the divine call to priesthood is manifested, not by the call by 
the Bishop or his delegate to Orders, but by the aptitude and the dis- 
positions of the aspirant, and, above all, by the holy desire to act as the 
servant of Christ in the work of saving souls. These dispositions, sub- 
ject to the control of the Church, examined by legitimate authority, 
judged by it as to their existence and nature, are for the Church the 
signs of the divine call. The Bishop calls to Orders the aspirants whom 
he judges to have these dispositions, because they are for him a sign 
that the divine call exists, but the call by the Bishop to Orders is not 
itself the ‘‘ vocation,’’ or manifestation of the divine call; so that, if 
the necessary aptitude and dispositions are absent, the official call to 
Orders does not validly give a ‘*‘ vocation,’’ and, if the necessary apti- 
tude and dispositions are present, the aspirant has a “‘ vocation,’’ even 
though the Bishop does not cali him to Orders. 

Canon Lahitton admits that for a long time the traditional view has 
held sway, and his ambition is to recall directors of aspirants to the 
priesthood to the original teaching of the Church. l’ather Hurtand’s 
purpose is to prove that the teaching of recent centuries has been 
always the teaching which prevailed in the Church. To our mind, 
lather Hurtand has proved his teaching to be correct, and we congra- 
tulate him on the learning which every page of his book displays. We 
recommend the work to the consideration of all who have to deal with 
the onerous task of giving direction to the young aspirants to the 
priesthood. 

J. M. Harry. 


The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By Frances Warre 


Cornish. 2 vols. MacMillan, 1910. Price, 7/6 each. 

These two volumes complete the ‘‘ History of the English Church,”’ 
edited by Drs. Stephen and Hunt, a work which may be termed with 
accuracy a standard authority on the history of Protestantism in 
England. 

The volumes on the history of the Nineteenth Century are interesting 
both from the point of view of the matter as well as of the method 
adopted by the author. Amongst the subjects treated are ‘‘ The 
Evangelicals,’’ ‘‘ The Old High Church Party,’’ ‘‘ Church Rates and 
University Tests,’’ ‘‘ The Liberal Movement,” ‘‘ National Education,”’ 
“ The Oxford Movement,’’ ‘‘ Tract Ninety and the Secession,’’ ‘‘ The 
Gorham Case,’’ ‘‘ Papal Aggression,’’ ‘‘ Ritual and Doctrine,’’ ‘‘ Pro- 
gress of Ritualism,’’ “‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ ‘‘ The Colenso Contro- 
versy,’’ ‘‘ Primacy of Archbishop Benson,’’ and ‘‘ Anglican Missions.”’ 
From this brief sketch of the table of contents the reader can derive 
some idea of the many interesting subjects handled by Dr. Cornish in 
these two volumes. 
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In his references to Catholics, the author is nearly as fair as one could 
expect in case of a man who neglected to consult Catholic authorities 
on subjects about which he himself had no personal knowledge. Such 
neglect is a common failing with even the most scholarly Protestant 
writers, and, as a result, even when they wish to be fair and courteous, 
they are either insulting or amusing. 

In purely domestic affairs, the author, though favouring High Church 
views, tries to be impartial towards the different sections who are bound 
together in nominal allegiance to the Anglican Church. He endea- 
vours to make it clear that the State does not control the Church, that 
the Church has independent authority in matters of faith and discip- 
line, but when he comes down to hard facts, he finds it difficult to fit 
them in with his theories. On this subject, it is worth reading his 
account of the Gorham trial, where a lay court decided that it was pos- 
sible for an English clergyman to deny the necessity of baptism and 
retain his ecclesiastical benefice, on the Colenso controversy, where 
the English bishops proved themselves the veriest slaves of the State; 
on the attitude even of the bishops towards the movement for the 
revival of a real Convocation which might take cognisance of religious 
matters independently of Parliament, and on the Divorce Laws, and 
the Marriage of a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Had he not closed his 
work with the episcopate of Dr. Benson, it would have been interesting 
to have got his views on recent developments regarding these two latter 
points. 

One cannot help admiring the courage of Dr. Gray during the whole 
Colenso controversy, as compared with the wavering attitude adopted 
by the Anglican Bishops. His power as bishop, he held, came to him 
from Christ through the Church, and he refused to allow the law 
courts to protect a suffragan whom he deemed to be heretical. As an 
excommunication issued by a Protestant bishop in these countries is 
a rarity for a very obvious reason, it might interest our readers to have 
before them the form of excommunication used by Dr. Gray in this 
case (Vol. II., p. 258). “‘ In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, we, 
Robert, by divine permission, Metropolitan of the Church in the pro- 
vince of Cape Town, in accordance with the decision of the bishops of 
the province in synod assembled, do hereby, it being our office and our 
grief to do so, by the authority of Christ committed to us, pass upon 
John William Colenso, D.D., the sentence of the Greater Excommuni- 
cation, thereby separating him from the Communion of the Church of 
Christ so long as he shall obstinately and impenitently persist in his 
heresy, and claim to exercise the office of bishop within the province of 
Cape Town. And we do hereby make known to the faithful in Christ 
that, being thus excluded from all communion with the Church, he is, 
according to our Lord’s command, and in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the thirty-third of the Articles of Religion, to be taken of the 
whole multitude of the faithful as a heathen man and a publican.”’ 

The author deals at length with the Disestablishment of the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland, and makes it clear that, in his view, such a 
measure had been delayed too long. His facts and figures are not 
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always very accurate, but with his statement that ‘the charge was 
nothing less than a revolution, (namely) the conversion of a hierarchy 
into a democracy,’’ everyone who has read the constitution of the Irish 
Church, as laid down in 1870 will thoroughly agree. He points out, 
too, that the Irish Church at this time declared itself to be ‘* a reformed 
and Protestant Church,’’ though he omits to point out the laughable 
contradiction between this statement and one to be found a little earlier 
in the same constitution, in which the bishops style themselves 
‘‘ bishops of the Ancient and Apostolic Church of Ireland.”’ 

The work is published by MacMillan, and at an exceedingly 
moderate price. 


JAMES MacCaFrrFrey. 





Enchiridion Fontium Historiae Ecclesiasticae Antiquae. Conradus 
Kirch, S.J. Herder: Freiburg and London. Price: Paper, 8s. 
Bound, 9s. (XXX.-636 pp.) 


The object of this work is to give students an opportunity of con- 
sulting the texts commonly referred to and used in lectures regarding 
the history of the Church during the early centuries. Such texts are 
scattered through different volumes, many of which are beyond the 
reach of the ordinary student, and, as a consequence, he has no oppor- 
tunity of verifying the references or of forming his own judgment about 
the value of the opinions which have been formulated on the strength 
of them. 

The collection of the texts deals with such questions as the early 
founders of the Church, its propagation, the persecution, the hierarchy, 
Christian teaching, heresies and schisms, sacraments and liturgy, and 
the relations of Church and State. The selections are given in chrono- 
logical oder, beginning with the ‘‘ Doctrina Duodecem Apostolorum,’’ 
and ending with the writings of Paulus Warnefridus (c. 750). Selec- 
tions from the decrees of several Councils, e.g., Elvira, Arles, Ancyra, 
Nice, Antioch, Sardica, Laodicea, Toledo, and Orange are given,, to- 
gether with the more important decrees of several of the Popes. 

In a book of these dimensions, it would not be possible to give all the 
texts that one should like to see given, but the selection is an exceed- 
ingly good one, and as complete as the limits of the work would allow. 
The texts are taken from the best and most recent editions of the works 
of the several authors, and are, therefore, reliable. Where the original 
is in Greek, a Latin translation is set down side by side with it. 

The book is one that can be highly recommended. It is invaluable 
for students of early ecclesiastical history. 


JAMES MacCaFFrREY. 
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Character-Glimpses of Most Rev. William Henry Elder, Second Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. Frederick Pustet & Co., New York and 
Cincinnati. 1911. 


William Henry Elder was born in 1819. He was sprung from one 
of the oldest of the Colonial families, his great grandfather having been 
one of the first non-native settlers in Maryland. Educated at Mount 

Mary’s, Emmitsbuig, and at Propaganda, he returned to teach for 
ten years in the college in which he himself had pursued his earlier 
studies. In 1857 he was appointed bishop oi Natchez, where he re- 
mained till 1879. During the Civil War his position was peculiarly 
trying, and at one time an ignorant and bigoted general of the Northern 
forces ordered his arrest, but the order was quickly cancelled as soon as 
communications could be opened with Washington. 

The financial difficulties, which proved such a source of trouble in 
Cincinnati, proved too great even for the aged archbishop who then 
ruled the See, and it was felt that some younger man should be en- 
trusted with the work. Dr. Elder was appointed coadjutor of Cin- 
cinnati in 1880, and succeeded to the full title of archbishop in 1882. 
Here he laboured for the spiritual and temporal interests of his flock 
till the year of his death in 1904. 

The brief sketch of his life as given in this book is useful, not alone 
as portraying the character of one of the great ecclesiastics who have 
helped to build up the Church in the States, but also as throwing 
much light on contemporary events which might otherwise be obscure. 

t is pleasant to note that, while the writer of the work was anxious to 
bring out all that was best in the career of Dr. Elder, he does not 
attempt to do so at the expense of others, even when the circumstances 
might have been pleaded by him as a sufficient excuse. The work is 
published in excellent style by the firm of Pustet. 


JAMES MacCarFREy. 


Christianity is Christ. (Anglican Church Handbooks). By the Rev. 
W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. Pp. vi. + 128. Price 1s. 


‘ The aim of this handbook,’’ we are told in the prefatory note, “‘ is 
to present in a short, popular form . . . the substance of what has been 
written in recent years on the central subject of Christianity—the Person 
and Work of Christ ’’; and it is written, we hasten to add, from the 
orthodox Christian standpoint. We may say at once that it is an excel- 
lent little volume, giving a good presentation of Christian claims on the 
fundamental issues dealt with; and we gladly recommend it to our 
readers. Being printed in small (but clear) type, it contains more 
matter than might be expected from its size, and is cheap at a shilling. 
Ite value is enhanced by the numerous extracts given from the best 
recent and contemporary English apologists of Christianity. 
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The title suggests the scope of the claim which the author sets out to 
establish, and the main lines of his argument, which are familiar to the 
apologist, are drawn out clearly and forcibly and in a simple and direct 
way, well suited to popular needs, sufficient account being taken at the 
same time of what is due to sane scholarly criticism. The fundamental 
religious issue of our day is whether Jesus Christ is God; if He is not, 
Christianity ceases to be what it has been through the centuries and 
becomes an empty name. Tor Christianity has been and is Christ—the 
Christ of the Gospels, who was born of a virgin, worked miracles, 
claimed to be God, died for our sins, and rose again on the third day; 
and to whose redeeming grace and ever-living power the world owes all 
that is best in human history for nineteen hundred years. The author 
studies successively Christ’s character, His claim and teaching, His 
miracles, His death and resurrection, His Gospels, His church, His 
grace and influence, and His virgin-birth; and the result to which the 
converging evidences under all these heads leads is that *‘ the meaning 
of Christ’ is nothing less than the mystery of the Incarnation—the 
Word made flesh. This is how Christ presents Himself—how Chris- 
tianity presents itself—to-day as of old, and claims the faith and allegi- 
ance of all men. Every man must enquire into the grounds of this 
claim, and be answerable at the bar of conscience for the verdict he 
gives on the evidence. If Christ be God, what a terrible thing to reject 
Him; and if He be not God, who or what can He be? 

We do not want to appear to detract from our high appreciation of 
this book by calling attention to small points; but we are tempted 
to ask why the author should burden a good argument with irrelevant 
and faulty instances, as when he says: “‘ It is Christianity alone which 
gives to the Western world its vast superiority over the Eastern, and its 
irresistible impulse to progress. Japan, in particular, bears its indirect 
but very real testimony to the power of Christianity, for the main 
secret of Japan’s metamorphosis and marvellous development is the 
adoption of Western ideals which have largely sprung from Christianity.”’ 
This reminds us forcibly of the anti-Christian argument so often used in 
the early ages by the proud Roman imperialist and the cultured Greek 
philosopher, and in later times (for the same unspiritual and non- 
religious ideal is invoked in both cases) by Protestant controversalists 
against the Catholic Church. The appeal to Japan seems particularly 
unfortunate since what it most obviously shows is the capacity of a non- 
Christian race to rival and surpass races that profess Christianity in the 
arts of war, government, commerce and all that makes for worldly great- 
ness and purely natural progress. But surely this fact was patent long 
before Christianity appeared. Japan might have learned from Greece 
and Rome ideals that would have metamorphosed her in as striking a 
way as those she has actually learned from Western Europe in our day. 
Christ did not say: Blessed are they that build the biggest battleships 
and train the best armies, for they shall make mighty conquests and 
enjoy international prestige ; or blessed are they that have the best con- 
stituted parliaments, the richest exchequers, the most up-to-date univer- 
sities, tlie largest share of all the good things that human science and in- 
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vention can provide, for they shall have the right to be proud of them- 
selves and to vaunt it over those who have them not. Not, of course, 
that Christ condemned the possession of these things as necessarily 
opposed to His teaching, but He certainly did not commend it as one 
of the signs of His influence on the world. 

Then, again (to mention a point of supreme importance), though we 
do not say that Dr. Thomas was bound in this book to push his enquiry 
beyond the fundamental conclusion he arrives at, we cannot help feeling 
a sense of vagueness as to the application of some points in his argu- 
ment—e.g., when he speaks of ‘* the Christian Church,’’ meaning the 
whole collection of warring sects who have really nothing in common 
except the mere name “ Christian ’’—for the very reason that he does 
not indicate or imply that further enquiry is necessary in order to 
satisfy the claims of Christ and of Christian truth on the conscience. 
Suppose the enquirer is led by reading this book to accept Christ as God 
Incarnate, he cannot refuse to accept also the whole truth revealed by 
Christ : and where is this to be found? It is hardly fair, then, to close 
the enquiry without, at least, suggesting some answer to this question, 
or poiiting out how an answer may be found. As is becoming every 
day more apparent, it is a hopelessly vague direction to point to ‘‘ the 
Christian Church ’’ unless we mean the Catholic Church—the one and 
only true Church which claims to teach with a living and infallible voice 
in Christ’s name. Christlanity is indeed Chiist, but Christ is the 
Catholic Church. 

» P. J. Toner. 


Ilistoire du Bréviaire Romain. Par Pierre Batiffol. 3e cdition refon- 
due. Paris: A. Picard; J. Gabalda & Cie. 1911. Pp. x. + 449. 
Price 3.50 fr. 


The English reading public is already familiar with Mgr. Batiffol’s 
History of the Roman Breviary, as translated from the 2nd French 
edition and published by Longmans (London, 1898), and we need only 
call attention very briefly to this new and carefully revised French 
edition, the preface to which is dated September 80, 1910. The first 
edition appeared in 1893, and the second, which appeared in 1895, has 
been exhausted for some years. Mgr. Batiffol tells us he has often 
been asked to prepare a new edition, but he was unable to begin the 
additional research work he felt to be necessary until 1904, and it is only 
now he has completed it. In the Preface he gives a summary account 
and appreciation of the labours of his predecessors and contemporaries in 
the same field, and assures us that in this edition he has taken advantage 
of every new source and every new aid that has come to his knowledge 
since the previous edition was published. He intends his work to be a 
Critical History, not in the sense that he undertakes to study critically 
the legendary elements in the hagiography of the Breviary or determine 
the legitimacy of certain feasts (the work of the consultors of Bene- 
dict XIV., he remarks, has dispensed him from this task), but that he 
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wishes to trace historically the various stages by which the Roman Bre- 
viary has grown into what it is. ‘‘ By critical history,’’ he tells us, ‘I 
understand the method which consists, in respect of a given institution 
in the Church, in ascertaining what have been its successive states 
from its beginning to the present day, dating each development, and 
describing the movements by which each development is produced, 
adopted or discarded ’’ (p. viii.). Every priest ought to be interested 
in the history of the Breviary which he is using every day, and Mgr. 
Batiffol’s is the best existing study of that history. We congratulate 
the author on this third edition; and, should a new edition of the English 
translation soon be called for, we hope the publishers will see that it is 
brought into conformity with the author’s revised text. 
P. J. Toner. 





The Book of the Dead. By H. M. Tirard. With an Introduction by 
Edouard Naville, D.C.L., Ph.D., Prof. of Egyptology in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. London: §.P.C.K. 1910. Pages 170. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


This work, the author tells us, ‘‘ makes no claim to original research, 
but attempts, as far as possible, to bring the work of scholars within the 
reach of all who are interested, not only in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, but also in the religious thought of the ancient world.’’ Some 
years ago the author delivered some lectures on the Book of the Dead 
to students at the British Museum, and it is these lectures, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, that compose the six chapters of this 
well written and handsomely published volume. Not being Egypto- 
logists ourselves, and being, therefore, unqualified to speak on the 
scholarly value of the work, we cannot do better than quote the appre- 
ciation of it given by Professor Naville in his brief Introduction. Eng- 
lish readers, he says, ‘‘ will here find a profound knowledge of the Book 
of the Dead, a knowledge which excites our astonishment and admira- 
tion in a lady who is not an Egyptologist by profession. Mrs. Tirard 
has not only read, but has also diligently studied the translation of the 
whole of this collection of texts which but few scholars have had the 
courage to attack. She has not allowed herself to be discouraged by 
those obscure passages, where we are still so far from understanding the 
true sense that the words seem only childish foolishness, or as Le Page 
Renouf says ‘‘ outrageous nonsense.’’ Mrs. Tirard has succeeded very 
well in disentangling the fundamental ideas from this confused mass of 
material, which, though often appearing a mere medley of religion and 
magic, formed the spiritual goods and chattels which the Egyptian was 
supposed to carry with him into the other world.’’ This is high praise 
from an expert, and should suffice to recommend the book to the English 
reader. We ourselves have read it with interest, pleasure and profit. 

In Chapter I. we have a good description of the full ceremonial of an 
Egyptian funeral; in Chapter IT. a discussion of the history and purpose 
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of the Book of the Dead; in Chapter III. a sketch of life in the nether- 
world; while Chapters 1V. and V. treat of the mythology and morality 
of the Book of the Dead, and Chapter VI of the other religious literas 
ture of ancient Egypt closely allied to it. As many as forty-six appro- 
priate illustrations are introduced and a good index is given. 


P. J. Toner. 


Les Origines de la Théologie Moderne. I. La Renaissance de 
l’ Antiquité Chrétienne (1450-1521). Par L’Abbé Auguste Hum- 
bert. Paris: Victor Lecofire (J. Gabalda & Cie), 1911. Pp. 358. 
Price 3.50 fr. 


This is an interesting and well written volume, dealing with a 
period which was one of ferment in theological thought, and 
a study of which, and of the tendencies seen to be at work in it, enables 
one to understand more clearly the theological complexion of the earliest 
phases of the Protestant Reformation. In the opening chapter the 
author traces in broad outline ‘* the traditional directions ’’ which the 
development of Christian thought had followed in Europe down to the 
fiiteenth century, especially in relation to the authority and value of 
the Bible, and which may be distinguished as “ the ecclesiastical, the 
scholastic and the mystical’’ (pp. 60). Each of these directions had 
been followed too far in particular instances in the past, but the ideals 
they pointed to had so far succeeded in balancing one another, and, 
instead of an exclusive and disruptive pursuit of any one of them, a 
certain working harmony between them had been maintained. This 
harmony was about to be disturbed, and in Chapter Il. some account is 
given of ‘‘ the precursors ’’ of the disintegrating movement: Wycliffe, 
the Lollards, their opponents, and the German biblical theologians of 
the fifteenth century. In Chapter III., “ the new science,’’ we have 
an account of the popular sources of the biblical renaissance and of the 
progress of the renaissance among the Italian humanists, and in Eng 
land, France, and Germany. Chapter 1V. deals, with the early theological 
works of Erasmus, his famous edition of the New Testament, and his 
claim to substitute the ‘* Philosophia Christi ’’ for scholasticism ; Chap- 
ter V., with the rival claims of St. Jerome and St. Augustine in the 
estimation of Erasmus and his associates and contemporaries; Chapter 
VI., with ‘* the theology of Wittenberg ’’ (Luther before his revolt); and 
Chapter VII., with ‘‘the Bible and St. Augustine.’’ One can readily 
see what a wealth of interesting material the author has to work upon 
in these several chapters, which are enriched with abundant quotations ; 
and congratulations are due to him for the discriminating use he has 
made of this material to illustrate his thesis. 


P. J. Toner. 
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Early Steps in the Fold: Instructions for Converts and Inquirers. By 
F. M. De Zulueta, S.J. London: R. & J. Washbourne. 1910. 
Pages v. + 360. 


As Father Zulucta explains in his Foreword “ this work makes no 
pretension to supply the place of a complete Manual of Instructions for 
those contemplating reception into the Catholic Church, such as it is 
the priests’ duty to impart to intending converts. .. . The opening 
chapters [addressed to those who are still without the Fold] are merely 
meant for smoothing away certain difficulties of a more general char- 
acter which commonly deter earnest seekers for the truth from seriously 
studying Catholic claims "’; but the volume “is mainly addressed to 
those who have already been received into communion with the Apostolic 
See, after going through a course of careful training. Even in their 
case it may happen that the instructor has been obliged to limit himself 
to explaining the articles of essential belief, and the few practical obliga- 
tions which bind all Catholics alike under pain of mortal sin. . . . Time 
may have failed him or his catechumen for a complete treatment of 
the details of Catholic life,’’ and the object of this book is to explain, 
with sufficient fulness, the most important of these details. Thus we 
have chapters on the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Sacraments, Holy Com- 
munion, Abstinence and Fasting, Support of Pastors, the Sacramentals, 
Ordinary Devotional Practices, Indulgences, Scapulars, Pious Societies, 
Aids to a Devout Life, the Close of Life—in the course of which all that 
is needful to explain and recommend the bewildering riches of Catholic 
life to the neo-conveit who has been unfamiliar with it is very well pre- 
sented. Like everything Father Zulueta has written this book is 
sound, attractive and persuasive. Priests who have to deal with con- 
verts will find it exceedingly useful, as will, indeed, every priest who 
has to explain these subjects to his people and every Catholic who wants 
to understand them. From the point of view of scientific theology 
there is nothing in it calling for special netice. 


P. J. Toner. 


Nestorius: Le Livre d’ Héraclide de Damas. Traduit en Francais par 
F. Nau, Professeur 4 |’Institut Catholique de Paris, avec le con- 
cours du Rh. P. Bedjan et de M. Briére. Suivi du texte gree des 
trois homélies de Nestorius sur les tentations de Nortre-Seigneur et 
de trois appendices: Lettre 4’ Cosme—Presents envoyés d’ Alex- 
andrie—Lettre de Nestorius aux habitants de Constantinople. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 1910. Pp. xliii. + 404. Price 8s. 


In a previous number (January, 1909, p. 103) we reviewed Professor 
Bethune-Baker’s Nestorius and His Teaching, in which, on the strength 
of new evidence recently discovered, an effort was made—unsuccessfully 
we think—to prove that Nestorius was not “‘ Nestorian.’’ The evidence 
mainly relied on, in addition to that contained in Loofs’ Nestoriana, 
was derived from the then unpublished Bazaar or Book of Haraclides, 
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a Syriac version of Nestorius’ own Apologia written during his exile in 
the Egyptian Oasis and completed in 451, the year of his death. Since 
then RK. P. Bedjan has published an edition of the Syriac text (Paris, 
1910), in the preparation of which he had the use of three copies of the 
one and only MS. known to exist; and we have here a French translation 
made from Bedjan’s text by M. Nau, with the collaboration of the editor 
himself and another Syriae scholar. To the Bazaar, which takes up the 
bulk of this volume (332 pages), are added the other Nestoriana men- 
tioned in the title (44 pages), this being the first complete edition of 
the three Homelies that has been published. Besides the Introduction 
of xxxix. pages, there is a general alphabetical index, a list of Scriptural 
quotations, and a very full analytical table of contents. As this Book 
of Heraclides will be treated in future as the chief authority regarding 
the personal teaching of Nestorius, theologians ought to be thankful to 
M. Nau for his promptness in furnishing this translaiion, and for the 
great pains he has taken to supply all needful aids for the study of the 
work. His volume is a model of critical editing, and it is quite safe to 
assume that the translation is absolutely reliable. 

Having now before us the fully elaborated pleadings of Nestorius, 
composed several years after his condemnation and with all the advan- 
tages which reflection and the further development of the controversy 
might be supposed to afford him, are we obliged to modify substantially 
the verdict which history has pronounced upon him? We do not think 
so. He was condemned as a heretic, and he certainly did teach heresy. 
For it was heresy to reject the title Theotol:os and the principle of the 
communicatio idiomatum in the way Nestorius rejected them, though 
he did so because he thought that this was the only alternative to Mono- 
physitism. And there are other errors in his teaching. But while this 
is true, one should be careful not to attribute to him views which he did 
not teach or even rejected expressly; and advantage should be taken 
of the new light shed on many side-issues and incidents of the contro- 
versy by the additional evidence we now possess to arrive at a true in- 
sight into the dogmatic situation of his day. M. Nau calls attention to 
some noteworthy points in this connexion (Introd., p. xii. ff.) 

Monophysitism and Diphysitism were the broad issues engaging the 
minds of disputants when Nestorius entered the field, and at Ephesus 
discussion tuned chiefly on the manner of union of the Divine and 
human natures in Christ. Those were Monophysites who held the 
natures to be united into one nature; those were Diphysites who held 
two distinct natures after the union. According to Cyril the natures 
were united in one hypostasis, according to Nestorius in one prosopon. 
Later, the Monophysites in their various divisions claimed to have 
Cyril on their side; and among the Diphysites, the orthodox or Chalee- 
donians also claimed him (their formula being: two natures, one 
hypostasis, one prosopon), while the Nestorians rejected him (their for- 
mula being: two natures, two hypostases, one prosopon). That Cyril’s 
teaching was liable to be, and was de facto, misunderstood by the Mono- 
physites, was due chiefly to the fact that he habitually reserved the 
name “‘ nature ’’ after the union to the Divine nature, and preferred to 
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speak adjectively or adverbially of the human nature and its operations ; 
that it was combated so strongly by Nestorius was because the latter 
held hypostasis to be (at least virtually) equivalent to nature (sub- 
stance), and, therefore, held the ‘‘ hypostatic union ’’ to be equivalent to 
‘‘union in one nature.’” The Apollinarian formula, *‘ one incarnated 
nature of the Word,’’ which Cyril accepted, believing it to be St. 
Athanasius’, was also accepted, in its more obvious prima facie signifi- 
cation, by the Monophysites, though, suitably explained, it was held to be 
capable of an orthodox meaning by the Chalcedonians. Thus the issue was 
confused to some extent by want of a commonly accepted terminology, 
much the same as in the Arian controversy; but the confusion is not 
sufficient either to conceal or to excuse the error of Nestorius. M. Nau 
also calls attention to the fact that early Latin translations are not 
always reliable, and sometimes modify or even falsify the sense of the 
original phrases, as understood by the Orientals themselves. He gives 
a number of examples which space prevents us from mentioning here. 
For the same reason we must forego any attempt to indicate the detailed 
contents of the Book of Heraclides, referring the reader to this easily 
accessible translation. Nothing particularly noteworthy occurs to be 
said of the other pieces included in the volume. 


P. J. Toner. 





The Wisdom of Sclomon. With Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, M.A. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1909. 

This edition of the Book of Wisdom has been prepared by Mr. Gregg 
for the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools.’’ It presents the Revised 
Version of the text, and does not presuppose in the reader any 
extensive knowledge of Greek. In a valuable Introduction the author 
discusses all the main questions connected with the authorship, date, 
and religious and philosophical contents of the Book of Wisdom. The 
author, he thinks, was a Hellenistic Jew of Egypt, and the book was 
written abcut 120 B.c. during the reign of Ptolemy VII. The writer 
of the Book of Wisdom shows considerable acquaintance with Greek 
philosophy, but he is a convinced Jew. Mr. Gregg defends solidly the 
unity of the book. He further indicates its place in the general body 
of Israelite Wisdcm-literature, and discusses the relation of the Wis- 
dom of Israel to the Logos-doctrine of Philo and the Greeks. In a par- 
ticularly well written section of the Introduction Mr. Gregg investigates 
the influence of the Old Testament doctrines about Wisdom on the 
language and thought of the New Testament. 

The commentary is not over-detailed, but it is most careful, and very 
rich in illustration. Mr. Gregg has studied closely most of the best 
commentators, ancient and modern, on the Book of Wisdom. It is 
interesting to note that Catholic commentators in modern times have 
not been neglected. Guthberlet is frequently cited. Yet the valuable 
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work of Dr. Paul Heinisch, ‘* Die griechische Philosophie im Buche der 
Weisheit,’’ seems to have escaped Mr. Greigg’s notice, though it might 
have seriously influenced his exegesis of VIII., 19-20. 

P. Boyan. 


Biblische Studien. Das Buch des Propheten Sophonias, erkliirt von 
Dr. Joseph Lippl. Herder, Freiburg. 1910. 4s. 6d. net. 


Modern criticism has treated the Bceok of Sophonias unkindly. It 
has amended or re-written nearly every one of its verses, and has denied 
the genuineness sometimes of one, sometimes of two of its three chap- 
ters. Evidently, therefore, the book, though short, is difficult. It is, 
then, gratifying to find that a Catholic scholar with a true critival 
instinct, and a thorough scientific equipment, has faced the problems 
of the book. Dr. Lippl has furnished us with a valuable introduction 
to Sophonias, with a critical translation of the text, and a minute com- 
mentary. In the Introduction Dr. Lippl discusses a number of ques- 
tions concerning the date and authorship of the book and its religious 
outlook. His studies have led him to believe that the book must be 
dated subsequently to the Reform of Josias in 621 B.c. He believes 
also that the enemies of Judah, the guests whom Jahveh has called to 
the sacrifice (17), are not the Seythians—whose invasion he would put 
prior to 625 B.c.—but the Chaldeans. He admits, however, that the 
prophet’s picture of the enemies of Judah may not have been exclu- 
sively a picture of a known people like the Chaldeans. It is possible, 
he thinks, that in the Enemy from the North certain apocalyptic features 
may be discovered (p. 29). The Introduction contains, further, a full 
and valuable treatment of the problems that centre round the ‘‘ Day 
of Jahveh’’ (pp. 34-41). Dr. Lipp! shows that the notion of a “ Day 
of Jahveh ’’ is not an invention of the prophets of the eighth century 


B.c., but an old-time inheritance of Hebrew thought. He tells us, 
further, that he can find no basis for the modem theory that the pre- 
exilie prophets were all prophets of misfortune. If the ‘* Day of 


Jahveh ’’ is older than the literary prophets, and if the pre-exilic pro- 
phets are not merely prophets of doom, there is no good reason for 
doubting the substantial genuineness of the Book of Sophonias, and 
Dr. Lippl is justified in postulating, as he does in his commentary, the 
unity of the Book. 

As a prelude to his Translation, Dr. Lippl has given us a detailed study 
of the relations of the Masoretic text of Sophonias to the text of the 
different Greek versions, and of the Targum, Syriac and Vulgate versions. 
The translation runs easily and gives a very accurate rendering of the 
prophet’s meaning. 

The commentary is minute and exhaustive. It shows the author’s 
perfect familiarity with all the critical work that has been done hitherto 
for the text of Sophonias. It shows, too, a ripeness and independence 


of judgment which deserve the highest praise. 
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Dr. Lippl’s work is a valuable contribution to Old Testament Science. 
The Catholic student of Sophonias will find in this ‘work, as in the great 
work of Prof. van Hoonacker, the best results of modern criticism pre- 
sented in a way which he may freely accept. 

P. Boyan. 





A Papal Envoy during the Reign of Terror. Being the Memoirs of Mgr. 
De Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris during the Revolution 
(1790-1801). Edited by the Abbé Bridier. Translated by Frances 
Jackson. Sands & Co., 15 King Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and Edinburgh. Pp. xlvi. + 247. Price, 10s, 6d. net. 


There are few events in history that appeal so strongly to men of all 
classes and temperaments as the French Revolution. To the scientific 
historian, and indeed to every serious student of human life, it opens up 
a wide field for reflexion and research. Poets, orators, and dramatists 
have fownd in it an endless source of inspiration. And for the common 
man, with a love for the sensational and the tragic, it holds a greater 
fascination than the most marvellous adventures ever coined in the 
brain of the novelist. 

A first-hand acccunt of some of the incidents connected with it, given 
by a man who lived in Paris during the stormy years from 1789 to 1801, 
cannot fail, therefore, to be of general interest. Such is the account 
given by the Abbé Salamon, the ‘‘ Papal Envoy dunng the Reign of 
Terror.’’ Born in 1760, he entered in due time the University of 
Avignon, devoting himself especially to the study of the law, was 
ordained by special dispensation at the age of 22, and appointed, 
about 1784, to the important and responsible position of Conseiller-Clerc 
to the Parliament of Paris. When the Parliament was suppressed, and 
the Chambre des Vacations took its place, the Abbé was appointed mem- 
ber of the latter body. In the second of the three books into which the 
Memoirs are divided he gives an account of its history and of the dangers 
and difficulties under which it strove to carry out its functions. It was 
dissolved towards the close of 1790, and Mgr. Dugnani, the Representa- 
tive of the Holy See, being forced to leave Paris at the same time, the 
Abbé was appoirted by Pius VI. his Internuncio at the Court of Louis 
XVI._siIn virtue of his new position, he was called upon to transmit to 
the Metropolitans the Papal briefs against the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy. It was he, too, who drew up and presented to the King on the 
6th October, 1791, the solemn and dignified Protest of the Catholics of 
Paris against their unjust treatment by the civil authorities, concluding 
with the words: ‘‘ If we should be so unhappy as to remain the only 
slaves in a free kingdom, we do not disguise from you, Sire, that the 
neighbouring kingdoms will afford us an asylum, where our rights will 
be respected ; and the love of our faith is strong enough to lead us to seek 
elsewhere both laws which give liberty and rulers who can enable us to 
enjoy it.’’ His action marked him out for the vengeance of the Revo- 
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lutionaries, and, on the 27th August, 1792, he was arrested, and taken 
to the Abbey. He lived through the horrors of the September 
massacres. His description of the scenes is simple and vivid, reflecting 
faithfully the lights and shadows of that terrible time. The blood- 
thirsty cruelty of the mob, and the deep and fervent faith of the victims 
recall the persecutions of the Early Church. Take, for instance, his 
description of the Sunday in prison when the mob was gathering out- 
side and the prisoners knew that death was at hand. 


“ At this moment I was interrupted by the entrance of a warder, who toid us 
that the people were in a state of frenzy, that there had been a frightful massacre 
in the outer courts, and that all those who were in the prison where Monsieur the 
Abbé had sle ee said these words looking at me—had been cut down, and all 
were dead. . . 

“We were all in a state of consternation. By a kind of inspiration, we turned 
to the Curé of Saint Jean en Gréve, that venerable old man of eighty, who had a 
great reputation for sanctity, and we begged him to give us absolution ia articulo 
mortis. 

“The holy priest, who maintained the calm of a pure soul, answered that the 
danger did not appear to him sufficiently imminent, and that we ought to prepare 
for death in a manner more comformable to the spirit of the Church. 

“We could hear the uproar increasing, arid the yells of the mob, which up to that 
time we had been unable to distinguish, now reached us. 

“The warder added : ‘ We have just heard that all the priests at the Carmelites’ 
have been massacred.’ 

“At this heart-rending intelligence, my companions, with one accord, threw 
themselves at the feet of the Curé of Saint Jean en Gréve, beside whom I had re- 
mained kneeling as if petrified ; and we all—priests and laymen—with one voice, 
begged earnestly and with deep contrition for the absolution. The holy man, who 
had remained kneeling by my side, calmly arose. His great height gave yet more 
dignity to his attitude which truly betokened a man of God. After a moment of 
silent prayer, he bade us repeat the Conjfiteor and make an act of faith, of contrition, 
and of love of God, which we each did with much piety ; and after this, with great 
devotion, he gave us the absolution.” (Pp. 40, 42.) 


Or that of the young sub-deacon who feared he might lose the martyr’s 
crown : 

“Then I joined two young Minims—one was a deacon, the other a sub-deacon— 
the younger had the face of an angel. They bowed to me with the greatest respect. 
I said: ‘It is very hard on you.” ‘Oh! no, sir,’ said the younger, ‘I do not look 


upon it as a hardship to die for religion, on the contrary my fear is that they will 
not put me to death because I am only a sub-deacon.’” (Pp. 39, 40.) 


Partly by a lucky chance, partly through his coolness and clever 
defence, the Abbé escaped the fate of his companions and was allowed 
to go free. But he was soon again in trouble. In 1794 the name 
De Salamon was found among the signatories of the Protest of the Par- 
liament against the National Assembly, and the Committee of General 
Safety issued a warrant for his arrest. Informed of the danger, he 
managed to evade it, and for two years or more he lived in the woods 
around Paris, seeking means of support by day, sleeping by night on 
straw and dried leaves, and all the time exposed to the risk of arrest 
and immediate execution. He was condemned, in fact, to death in 
his absence. But all the time he was active in the cause of religion. 
As Vicar Apostolic, ‘‘ he had gathered around him a few priests, out- 
lawed like himself, and there, at the very gates of the Capital, in the 
teeth of the Convention, he assembled his Council, gave decisions, 
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granted dispensations, and, by means of a thousand expedients which 
his active and versatile mind suggested, he was able to carry on his 
correspondence with the Pope and Cardinal Zelada ’’ (xxxvi.). Finally, 
when the worst of the troubles had blown over, and his bitterest enemies 
had disappearad from the scene, he was discovered and imprisoned, but, 
after a protracted trial, acquitted in 1797. 

The Memoirs recount all these incidents in the greatest detail. Un- 
fortunately, they throw no light on his subsequent career. But it 
is pleasant to know from other sources that, after being relieved of his 
duties as Vicar Apostolic by the arrival of Mgr. Caprara in 1801, he was 
appointed Administrator General of the dioceses of Normandy, and, in 
1820, Bishop of Saint Flour, where he lived in peace till the 11th June, 
1829. His death came just in time to spare him the horrors of another 
Revolution. 

The account was written many years after the events it describes, at 
the request of Madame de Villeneuve, and was not intended for publica- 
tion. For sixty years it remained unknown. Finally an Italian copy, 
signed by De Salamon himself, was given to the Abbé Bridier by a 
Roman lawyer, who had received it from a family in whose house the 
author had been a guest while in Rome. The Abbé, having assured 
himself that the original had never been given to the world, published 
the copy in Paris in 1890, and the English translation has just appeared. 

The manner of its composition explains the merits and defects of the 
book. The dates are not always given with scrupulous accuracy, and 
the narrative in parts is confused and incoherent. But it has all the 
charm and simplicity of a private letter written with no further purpose 
than to give a plain, unvarnished account of the author’s impressions 
and of the scenes he had lived through. His faults and virtues are 
depicted with equal impartiality, and there are numerous human 
touches that must almost inevitably have disappeared had the author 
_ written for the public. The book is beautifully brought out by Messrs. 
Sands, and is well illustrated. 


M. J. O’DonneELL. 
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Christ in the Church. A volume of ‘religious essays. By the Rev. 
Robert Hugh Benson, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
Bombay and Calcutta. 1911. Pp. vi. + 221. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Non-Catholic Denominations. Same author and publishers. 1910. 
Pp. xiv. + 217. Same price. 


The Cost of a Crown. Same author and publishers. 1910. 
Pp. viii. + 101. Same price. 


We are all familiar with the critic who, whether he does much or little 
himself, is constantly complaining that Catholic theologians are so slow 
to give the world the benefit of what they know. Whether his criti- 
cism is generally well-founded or not, he will, at all events, find little 
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to complain of in the case of Father Benson. From the distinguished 
author’s pen we have before us three beautiful works—none of them 
very large, it is true—all published within the space of a single year. 

His Christ in the Church is a very suggestive and interesting study. 
It is not polemical in the sense of directly attacking any Protestant or 
Pagan sect; but it is in the better sense of establishing on their own 
merits the divine claims of the Catholic Church. The author describes 
very beautifully the life of Christ in His mystical body. The continued 
life of the Church, as distinguished from that of the individuals who com- 
pose it, is illustrated by a scientific analogy. ‘‘Every organic body—the 
body, let us say, of a man or a dog—may be regarded under two aspects; 
first, it possesses its one single and unique life, that may properly be 
called the life of the body, beginning before birth, and ending with the 
moment called death. Yet, sheltering, so to speak, under this unity— 
in fact, contributing to it—are lives whose number is beyond computa- 
tion—viz., the lives of the innumerable “* cells ’’ that compose the body. 
Those cells are continually coming into being, living each its life, and 
finally dying and passing away with the destruction of the tissues, yet 
in no sense interrupting by these changes the one continuous life of the 
body as a whole. The body of a full-grown man has no single cell, at 
any given moment, which it possessed at the time of its birth; yet his 
body, we say, has lived continuously from his birth up to that given 
moment. The cells are, indeed, individuals, but they are a great deal 
more, in virtue of their mystical cohesion. .... . Now, this physical 
illustration may, perhaps, appear a little forced; yet, surely the analogy 
is too remarkable to be passed over. We considered just now whether 
it was possible to speak of the Life of the Church as identical with the 
Life of Chrisf—of the identity, that is, of the myriad consciousnesses of 
Catholic Christians with that Divine consciousness of Christ; and we 
see that recent research supplies us with a parallel, exact so far as we 
have considered it, with the entire Catholic claim on the point. We see 
how it is not only possible, but essential, for an organic body—that is, 
for the highest form of physical life with which we are acquainted—that 
it should consist from one point of view of a myriad of infinitesimal lives. 
that lose themselves, and yet save themselves, in the unity of the whole, 
and that the unity of the whole, while it transcends the sum of the 
individual cell-lives, is at once dependent on them and apart.’” 
(P. 14, 15, 16). 

Having once stated the underlying principle of the identity of the life 
of the Church with that of Christ Himself, he points out as credentials 
of the Church’s divinity the parallel between the life of the Church in 
History and that of Christ in the Gospels. The adherents of the 
Church to-day are found principally among the very simple and the 
highly cultivated: so it was in the beginning, when the middle class 
remained at home, and the Shepherds and Kings adored in the stable. 
Unlike purely human institutions, the Church encourages the hidden 
and contemplative life: so were thirty years of the thirty-three hidden 
from the world in Nazareth. The opponents of the Church ask why, 
if she is divine, God does not interfere with special miracles to protect 
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her from the trials and afflictions of life, or why she cannot tolerate 
occasionally a lesser evil in order to secure a great spiritual gain; her 
replies are found in the words of Christ when confronted with the three 
temptations of the demon. The sceptics of the day, when asked to 
believe in Baptismal Regeneration or the Real Presence or the For- 
giveness of Sins, ask in turn: ‘*‘ How can these things be?’’ So did 
Christ’s critics in the Gospel, and they got their answer. With all the 
miracles of the Christian dispensation before them, they look for proofs 
of the Church’s mission: ‘‘they have Moses and the Prophets ’’; 
‘neither will they be persuaded if one should rise from the dead.”’ 
Every scene in the via dolorosa finds its parallel in the history of the 
Church. Of old the sentence of death ‘‘ was written in Hebrew, in 
Greek, and in Latin.’’ So it is to-day. ‘‘‘ The Church,’ cries one, 
“is the enemy of Law, and Society, and mutual toleration. ..... 6 
Crucify her in Latin.’ ‘She is the enemy,’ cries another, ‘ of Truth; 
for she professes to have found it and to possess it. She is the enemy, 
therefore, of all sound education and research and science..... . 
Crucify her, then, in the name of that God who always speaks in clouds 
and darkness—but never in the light of day—the negative God of Sinai 
who says: Thou shalt not, but never, on a Mount of Beatitudes, thou 
shalt. Crucify her in Hebrew.’ ‘The Church,’ cries the third, ‘ is 
the enemy of all true Beauty. . . . She is the preacher of mortification, 
and denial and self-repression. Then take her at her word and let her 
die. Crucify her in the language of Apollo and the Muses. Crucify 
her in Greek’’’ (pp. 167-8). Gnosticism once overwhelmed the 
Church; later “‘ the world groaned to find itself Arian’’; the pagan 
learning of the Renaissance banished the teaching of the Saviour, and 
the Reformation stood triumphant on the ruins of the Church; John 
Bunyan classified the Pope and the Pagan as the two discredited powers ; 
Voltaire sneered over the Church’s vanished greatness; Viviani now tells 
us in France that ‘“‘ we have extinguished the lights that burned in 
heaven so long ’’; and the Rev. Joseph McCabe “ has lately published 
an enormous book to prove that the Church of Rome is dead.’’ Yet, 
somehow or other, the Church manages to outlive them all. And so it 
was with Christ. ‘‘ Joseph, taking the body, . ... laid it in his own 
new monument, which he had hewn out in a rock. And he rolled a 
great stone to the door of the monument and went his WE in. an, 2 And 
(the chief priests and the Pharisees) departing, made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone and setting guards.’’ And the third day He rose 
again. 

” As will be seen from the resumé, the book is devotional, rather than 
scientific, suited for the pulpit rather than the study. The Non-Catholic 
Denominations is of an entirely different description. Its aim is to 
give an account of the principal Protestant sects in these countries, their 
doctrines, and the class of argument that is likely to appeal to the 
peculiar temperament of each. Nearly half the work is devoted to the 
Anglican Church, with its various schools of thoughts—the ‘* Historie 
High Church,’’ the ‘‘ Moderate High Church,’’ the ‘‘ Low Church,”’ the 
*‘ Broad Church,’’ and the Ritualists. Then comes a chapter on Pres- 
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byterianism with its various branches; then one on Nonconformity im 
general; then several on the New Theology, the Congregationalists and 
Baptists, the Wesleyans, the Quakers, the Salvation Army, the 
Irvingites, the Modern Mystics, and many more. The information is 
full and satisfactory, and is presented in apleasant, agreeable style. The 
work will be heartily welcomed by all who take an interest in the recent 
developments of Protestant theological thought; for the missionary 
priest, whose duties bring him frequently into touch with members of 
the various bodies mentioned, its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 

The third work—The Cost of a Crown—is a sacred drama in three 
acts, written on the occasion of the centenary of St. Cuthbert’s College, 
and performed there by the students. It deals with the life of the 
Rev. John Bost, once Protestant Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
afterwards priest and martyr of the Catholic Church. The scene in the 
first act is laid in the College at Rheims, where Bost and his companions . 
arrive as students (2nd August, 1580). Thirteen years pass before the 
second act opens. Bost is now a priest. He says Mass at the Water- 
house, near Durham, and is betrayed by Francis Eglesfield. In the 
third act, a year later, the Assize Court is being held at Durham. After 
a long trial, Father Bost is condemned, and the final tableau brings us 
to the martyr’s death. 

We have read few works recently that have given us so much pleasure 
as these by Father Benson. It is well to find a man of his literary 
powers among the protagonists of Catholic truth. We wish him many 
years to continue the good work and to arouse in others that love and 
enthusiasm for the Catholic faith that makes itself felt in every chapter 
and page, almost in every line, of the three little volumes before us. 





M. J. O’DoNNELL. 


Die Grundgesetze der Descendenztheorie in ihrer Beziehung zum 
religidsen Standpunkt. Von. Dr. Karl Camillo Schneider. A. O. 
Professor der Zoologie an der Universitit Wien. Herder, Freiburg 
im Breisgau. Pp. xxi. + 266 + 73 Abbildungen. 1910. M.7.; 
in Leinw. M. 7.80. 


Professor Schneider publishes in this volume four lectures delivered in 
1908-1909 at Vienna on the Fundamental Laws of the Theory of 
Descent ; adding, for the first time, an exhaustive appendix wherein the 
imposing array of observations and of experiments on which the lectures 
were based, is marshalled. The book being presented to the public 
by ‘‘ Publishers to the Holy Apostolic See,’’ the author naturally begins 
by explaining how he, neither Catholic in creed, nor Aristotelian in 
philosophy, was requested by a Catholic firm to print these lectures as 
a treatise.of Apologetics. . His explanation is that the lectures voiced 
the growing dissatisfaction of biological specialists with mechanical 
theories of life and of evolution; the authoritativeness of mechanics” 
marked the youth and imperfection of the science of Biology. When 
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brought to the test of observation and of experiment, mechanical prin- 
ciples were found insufficient; and to-day, the most eminent specialists 
acknowledge, in the interests of Biology, what Darwinians used to 
style ‘‘ the fascinating but barren Virgins, the Final Causes.’’ 

A word of digression about the philosophy of Professor Schneider. In 
his preface, he calls himself a Platonist; but to judge from his attitude, 
as there evidenced, towards Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato, a Platonist 
who differs from Plato. Each modern Platonist is apt to be a law 
unto himself. Students of contemporary philosophy know from other 
writings that Professor Schneider means by Platonism a product of 
immanence philosophy, yielding a strange mixture of semi-materialism, 
idealism, solipsism and apriorism. But neither this Platonism nor any 
other philosophy is obtruded in the present book: however valuable or 
interesting elsewhere, theories of knowledge serve no useful purpose in 
the laboratory. 

Returning to Professor Schneider’s present volume, we find that, after 
a lengthy analysis of the results of biological research, he insists on 
Vitalism and Teleology as the only explanation of the facts actually 
known about Life and Evolution. It is impossible to follow in these 
pages his detailed criticism of conflicting biological theories: an outline 
of the theories themselves is sufficient trespass. 

With regard to the existence of a vital principle in living things, 
those who have kept in touch with biological studies are aware that 
Neovitalism is triumphing. It is openly professed by leading biologists 
and is believed in by others who, as a matter of scientific method, adopt 
in laboratory and in text-book, mechanical views. This revival of 
Vitalism is confessedly recent. In the second third of the nineteenth 
century the pendulum swung strongly in the direction of antivitalism ; 
but since then, owing to the progress of Physics, and Chemistry, and 
Biology, it has returned in the opposite direction. The more is known 
of life and of matter, the less hope there is of explaining life by matter. 
Plants and animals—unlike clocks and steam-engines—make them- 
selves, maintain themselves, mend themselves, multiply themselves: 
the heart is not merely a pump; the lung not merely a bellows; the kid- 
ney not merely a filter. So strongly is this impossibility of bridging 
over the chasm between the living and the dead felt to-day, that con- 
temporary biologists find it hard to appreciate the antivitalistic confi- 
dence of their predecessors. Germany, where antivitalism, as a 
scientific hypothesis, originated, and whence it spread to England and 
to other countries, has been the first to declare frankly for Vitalism; 
hardly a year has passed for the last fifteen years that one—or more— 
of her biological specialists, University Professors, did not publicly 
acknowledge himself forced by thorough, patient investigation of life 
and its processes to abandon antivitalism. When the citadel capitulates 
the end is not far off: those countries that borrowed antivitalism from 
Germany are pretty certain to assimilate—even though a little late— 
vitalistic views.  Aristotle’s theory of a plant soul has, in the 
words of a recent writer, become as tenable in Biology as any such 
notion can hope to be in an age when souls are out of fashion. This 
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return to Aristotle is encouraging to students of Scholasticism: in 
reference to the problem of Life, this is their hour whatever be its 
duration. 

Many will think the attitude of contemporary biologists towards the 
problem of Evolution equally encouraging. At least the insults suffered 
by defenders of Teleology in the controversies about the omnipotence of 
Natural Selection have been amply avenged: Darwinism is scotched, 
if not slain. Natural Selection accounts for the permanence, not the 
origin, of species: the conservation of the stablest, neither the arrival 
nor the survival of the fittest. Weismann, the greatest living Dar- 
winian, acknowledged in 1896—after twenty years of active propa- 
gandism—that the Lamarkians were right in maintaining the inade- 
quacy of Natural Selection: ‘‘ Something is still wanting to the Selec- 
tion of Darwin and Wallace. .... . There is still a hidden secret to 
be discovered.’’ Roux suggests Histonal Selection, due to the 
struggle for food and for room, of the parts within the organism. 
Weismann thinks even that insufficient, and proposed Germinal Selec- 
tion: the result of the struggle for food among the biophores, deter- 
minants, etc., which on his theory constitute the germ. This olive- 
branch, discharged like many another from a catapult, did not conciliate 
his quondam opponents, the Lamarkians: selectionist theories, however 
extended, are essentially different from a view that implies, as does the 
Lamarkian, a tendency towards progression. Lamarkians insist that 
the hidden secret of Evolution is the transmission of individually 
acquired characters: variations which arise both from the stimulus of 
environment and the response of the organism, are conserved and 
transmitted. Thus, the Lamarkian theory admits that organisms, 
through their own continual exertions, ascend to ever greater heights 
and perfections ; and is, in so far as it asserts this inner impulse towards 
self-maintenance and betterment, teleological. But both Darwinism 
and Lamarkism are at present being set aside, or, at least, being 
reduced to the level of secondary theories, by the revival of pronounced 
teleological theories of saltatory development in particular directions 
and according to internal law; Halmatogenesis—new species are 
formed not by continuous transitions but by sudden leaps; Hetero- 
genesis—forms are generated unlike the parent forms; Orthogenesis— 
organisms vary and progress without any reference to advantage or dis- 
advantage; Genepistasis—variations come to a standstill at fixed and 
definite stages. Such are the outlines of the controversies regarding 
Evolution through which Professor Schneider conducts his readers: 
emphasising, when opportune, strong points of argument and crucial 
instances of experiments; and, as evidence accumulates, driving home 
the irresistible conclusion that, although all biological specialists admit 
a Theory of Descent, the majority of them—in Germany—reject Dar- 
winism as an unsuccessful hypothesis, and insist on the positive recog- 
nition of Teleology. 

At this point Professor Schneider ends; leaving the interpretation of 
the theistic value of Vitalism and Teleology to philosophers. What 
differences of opinion such interpretation gives rise to has been strikingly 
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illustrated in the pages of the Lniso THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY ; two writers 
who agreed that Nature was playing her game of chance with loaded 
dice, disagreed about the loading of the dice. Vitalism also raises 
theistic controversies. But these deeper controversies are in this 
volume handed over to the Philosophers. The author aims merely at 
the exposition and analysis of pertinent biological data: a task for which 
he was exceptionally equipped by his experience of laboratory research 
and his command of biological literature. 

As an able discussion of the new, the apt, the profound in Biology, 
Professor Schneider’s book challenges the attention of students of the 
Philosophy of Theism. 

Jounx O'NEILL. 


Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science. A contribution to 
the History of Culture in the Nineteenth Century. By Karl Alois 
Kneller, 8.J. Translated from the Second German Edition by T. 
M. Kettle, B.L., M.P., with an Introduction by Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
8.J., M.A. Herder, Freiburg im. Br.: 1911. Pp. vii. + 403. 
6s. net. 


Many fairly educated people in this country and elsewhere have a 
vague idea that the scientific habit of mind is somehow inconsistent 
with religious belief. That such an idea should exist is, perhaps, not 
surprising when we find men like Haeckel, who profess to speak in the 
name of science, persistently endeavouring to popularise it; but that 
the idea has no foundation in fact, is excellently shown by Father 
Kneller in the work before us. There was no need, of course, to estab- 
lish the Christian faith of the earlier scientists: of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, Leibniz, Euler, Boyle, Mariotte, Haller and Linnaeus, 
and our author does not attempt it. He confines his survey to the 
nineteenth century, and shows from indisputable documents that most 
of the men who were really the pioneers, the torchbearers of science in 
the century, were either full and fervent believers, or at least men who 
admitted the fundamental truths on which Christianity is based. 

** To put in concrete form the result of our investigation,’’ he writes, 
*‘let us imagine a Samaritan of unbelief, a man so passionately 
hostile to Christianity as to reject in science and in practical life all aid 
or help that comes from a Christian hand. In what a sorry plight 
would he not find himself? If he turns to Chemistry he will have to 
go his way without Berzelius, Dumas, Liecbig, Sainte-Claire Deville, 
Chevreul; in other words, he will have to rediscover practically the 
whole of modern Chemistry. If he fixes on Electrictiy he will have to 
put aside the work of Galvani, Volta, Ampére, and Faraday; if on 
Optics, he must step back over the despised discoveries of Fresnel, 
Fraunhofer, and Fizeau to the old theories of emission; if on the 
Theory of Heat, he must reject Mayer and Joule. As for Astronomy, 
when he has shorn away the discoveries made possible by Fraunhofer’s 
telescope, and the work of Leverrier and Laplace, there wi'l be very 
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little left. So much for speculative science. And what of practical 
life, of trade and commerce, art and industry? Our consistent un- 
believer will have to light- his house with tallow candles, for stearine 
comes to him from the Catholic hands of Chevreul; and he cannot use 
Electricity without tribute, in the very quantitative terminology in 
which his bill is calculated, to the Catholic names, Ampére and Volta. 
Aluminium he must refuse and abandon, for he owes it to the Catholic 
Sainte-Claire Deville. He cannot continue to pasteurize his wine; he 
cannot use Schénbein’s collodium in photography, nor can he use water- 
glass or cement. His medicine will have to manage without Pelletier’s 
quinine, Laénnec’s auscultation, and Pasteur’s whole fabric of bac- 
teriology. The list of necessary abnegations might be continued almost 
at pleasure. It has been pushed far enough to show the retrogression 
and utter bankruptcy in which science would be plunged by the rejec- 
tion of the work of Christian, or even merely of Catholic, pioneers.’’ 

Father Kneller’s work is most instructive and edifying, and may be 
read with profit by all Protestants as well as Catholics who care to see 
a solid and detailed refutation of the calumny that science is opposed 
to faith. As will be seen from the extract I have just given, Mr. Kettle 
has done his part of the work excellently ; so excellently indeed that one 
may read from the first page to, the last without even suspecting that 
the work was originally written in German. But more gratifying to us 
than the literary skill displayed, is the fact that a young Catholic layman 
like Mr. Kettle, with many other calls upon his energies, should devote 
his time and labour to making accessible to English readers what is 
really a valuable piece of Christian apologetic. 

J. MacRory. 


The Discovery of the Book of the Law under King Josiah. An Egyptian 
Interpretation of the Biblical Account. By Edouard Naville, Hon. 
D.C.L., Ph.D., Litt.D., Member of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McClure. With an Introduction by Professon 
Sayce. London: §.P.C.K. 1911. Pp. xi. + 46. 


This little book is of far greater importance than its size might lead 
one to believe. Professor Naville is one of the leading Egyptologists of 
our day, and the present essay was presented by him to the French 
Academy. It is an attempt to show that the ‘‘ book of the law,” 
found in the temple of Jerusalem (4 Kings, xxii. 8-18) by the Jewish High 
Priest in the days of King Josiah had been deposited in the wall of the 
temple by Solomon, and hence that its date cannot be later than 
Solomon's time. Professor Naville appeals to the Babylonian and 
Egyptian custom, of which he cites several instances, to show the 
probability of Solomon’s inserting such a work somewhere in the walls 
of the temple. He supposes that the work was written, not in Hebrew, 
but in cuneiform script, and probably also in the Babylonian language, 
and in this way accounts for what seems to be implied in the narrative 
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of Kings and Chronicles, that the High Priest was not able to read the: 
book. In this connection Professor Naville discusses the language of 
the Mosaic writings generally, and maintains that they were originally 
written in the Babylonian language and in cuneiform script. ‘*‘ We 
believe,’’ he says, ‘‘ that Moses wrote in Babylonian cuneiform those 
books which are attributed to him. This language, the current tongue of 
Western Asia, as it is styled by Dr. Winckler, as well as this script, was 
used at the outset by the Great Lawgiver, and after him by all the 
writers of books previous to the reign of Solomon. Their books would, 
therefore, not have been originally drawn up in Hebrew, but they would 
have been translated later into the language in vogue among the more 
recent editors, Ezra and others.’’ (P. 40). 

It is manifest that if this contention of Professor Naville prove correct 
it must modify very much many of the confident conclusions of higher 
criticism on the Pentateuch. ‘‘ How,’’ asks our author, ‘‘ can we give 
to literary evidence, to the numerous arguments drawn from style and 
language, the weight assigned to them by critics, when it is not a 
question of an original text, but of documents which have passed 
through such great and numerous changes? Drawn up and written in 
Babylonian cuneiform, they must have been turned into the Hebrew 
tongue, transcribed in ancient Hebrew, afterwards in square Hebrew, 
and finally subjected to the Masoretic punctuation which is consider- 
ably subsequent to the Christian era.’’ When we consider the suc- 
cessive modifications which the text of these books has undergone, it 
is difficult to place absolute confidence in an analysis which makes a 
book like Genesis consist of various codes, with regard to the number 
even of which the critics are far from agreed. It will be the work of 
the Assyriologists to settle the question of the Elohistic and Yahvistic 
narratives and of the Priestly Code and its date. The discovery, how- 
ever, of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets and of the Code of Khammurabi has 
shown how profoundly erroneous it was to call post-Exilic everything 
that bore a Babylonian character, especially in legislation.”’ 

Professor Sayce, who writes an Introduction to the work, agrees 
with Professor Naville that until the time of David the script in use in 
Palestine was the Babylonian cuneiform, and that along with the Baby-. 
lonian script went the Babylonian language, and Dr. Sayce adds that 
“‘the theories of subjective criticism which are founded on the belief 
that the Hebrew text is primary will have to return to the region from 
whence they are derived.’’ On the whole, the work is very interesting 
and pratcically opens up quite a new aspect of Old Testament criticism. 


J. MacRory. 





S. Paul in the Light of Modern Research. By the Rev. J. R. Cohu, 
Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks; sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. London: Edward Arnold. 1911. Pp. 346. 5s. net. 


As the author tells us in his prefatory note, this is a companion 
volume to his Old Testament and Gospels in the Light of Modern 
Research. It runs on different lines, however, and might more appro- 
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privately have been entitled ““S. Paul in the Light.of Modern Thought.” 
For while the preceding works dealt with the present attitude of the 
Higher Criticism towards the origin, composition, and historical trust- 
worthiness of the Books of Holy Scripture, the present volume has 
for its main theme S. Paul’s message and not questions of literary 
criticism, although these are at times unavoidable. 

The work consists of two main parts. In the first, we have an appre- 
ciation of S. Paul’s time, place and influence in the Listory of Chris- 
tianity, followed by a psychological review of the Apostle’s early life 
and conversion. The influences that went to form S. Paul’s peculiar 
character: his Jewish birth and Pharisaic training, his residence in the 
University City of Tarsus, and his Roman citizenship are taken full 
account of, and the reader is led to see how Palestine, Greece, and 
Rome contributed each its share towards the formation of the man, 
The least satisfactory chapter in this First Part of the book is that in 
which the author discusses the historical value of Acts. He seems to 
accept all Harnack’s conclusions on the subject, and thus while 
admitting that Acts is, on the whole, a genuinely historical work, is 
prepared to approve the German scholar’s verdict that ‘‘ Luke’s real 
weakness as a historian lies in his credulity in reference to the miracu- 
lous; secondly, in a tendency to carelessness and inaccuracy; lastly, 
in a tendency to work up important situations.’’ 1 have shown else- 
where ' that such charges do not lie against S. Luke; and certainly they 
come badly from our author, who admits in the same breath (p. 89) that 
the ‘‘ we ’’ sections of Acts are trustworthy ; and yet the “‘ we ’’ sections, 
consisting of only ninety-seven verses, contain no less than nine in- 
stances of supernatural visions, miracles or prophecies. The truth is 
that Harnack felt constrained either to accuse S. Luke of superstition 
and occasional carelessness, or else to accept his accounts of the euper- 
natural, and owing to preconceived philosophical notions embraced the 
former alternative. But our author does not start at the supernatural, 
and he ought not to be found in Harnack’s company here. 

The Second Part of the work is theological. Here the author sets 
forth in logical order what he conceives to be the leading ideas of 
S. Paul’s Gospel: man’s sin and dual nature; God’s righteousness and 
love; Christ’s Person and work, and, through His Spirit, our calling, 
faith, justification, sanctification, glorification; the Christian life and 
Church, and finally the Apostle’s views on eschatology. Needless to 
say, there are many things in this theological portion of the work, with 
which we do not agree, but the differences are in many cases funda- 
mental, and it would be of little use, even if it were possible, to discuss 
them here. We recognise the author’s honesty and ability, but we 
cannot approve his theology, and least of all his eschatology, which is 
nothing less than the most extreme universalism. 

’ J. MacRory. 


11.T. Quarterly, July; 1907, pp. 817-829. 
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John the Presbyter and The Fourth Gospel. By Dom John Chapman, 
O.S8.B. Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. 109. 6s. net. 


This is a work by a specialist for specialists. It is taken up, for the 
most part, with a careful and minute examination of the famous frag- 
ment of the Preface of Papias preserved by Eusebius in his Hist. Ecel, 
III., 39. The author’s main purpose is to show that there was only 
one John prominent in Asia Minor at the end of the first century, and 
that this one, the writer of the fourth Gospel, the three Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse, was St. John the Apostle, son of Zebedee. Papias, in 
his Preface, twice makes mention of the name of John; first he names 
him with five Apostles, signifying clearly that here he is speaking of 
John the Apostle; but a little later on he speaks of a certain Aristion 
and the Presbyter John, and it has been contended, chiefly by non- 
Catholic scholars, that Papias meant to distinguish John the Presbyter 
from John the Apostle, while signifying that both were prominent in 
Asia Minor at nearly the same time. It was certainly in this sense 
that Eusebius understood Papias, and so we find the historian ascribing 
the Apocalypse to the Presbyter John, while he had no doubt that the 
fourth Gospel was from John the Apostle. And Harnack some years 
ago suggested the hypothesis that the fourth Gospel was written by 
John the Presbyter, but based upon the teaching and traditions of John 
the Apostle. Now, against all such views, Dom Chapman satisfactorily 
establishes the identity of the two Johns referred to by Papias, and 
shows clearly how Papias, in pointing to the source from which he had 
derived his information, might naturally refer to the traditions derived 
at an earlier period from John and the other Apostles, and again to 
what reached him later on from John, at a time when the latter 
was sole survivor of the Twelve. That the two Johns must be identi- 
fied, our author argues very ably from the evidence supplied by St. 
Justin Martyr, St. Irenaeus, Polycrates, the Leucian Acts of John, 
Clement of Alexandria, St. Victorinus, and Eusebius himself, as well 
as from the complete silence of ancient literature, which, apart from 
the conjectures of Dionysius of Corinth and Eusebius, betrays not the 
slightest trace of the existence of more than one John at Ephesus. 

In regard to the serious difficulty against unity of authorship derived 
from the difference of style between the fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, Dom Chapman does not seek a solution in the view that 
the Apocalypse was written during the Neronian period (54-68) and the 
Gospel more than twenty years later, the long lapse of time being held 
to account for the change of style. He holds that the Apocalypse, 
as well as the Gospel, appeared towards the end of the first century, 
and he accounts for the difference of style by supposing that the 
Apocalypse was thrown into form by an assistant or amanuensis who 
modelled his style upon that of St. Paul, while the literary assistant in 
the production of the Gospel strove only to preserve, without elaborate 
constructions, and almost without subordinate clauses, the short and 
simple sentences of the Aged Apostle. 

I have said nothing about the very critical discussion, occupying the 
first nineteen pages, in which Dom Chapman believes he has settled 
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the question as to who were the Presbyters referred to.by Papias in his 
Preface. It is too technical to be noticed at very much length here. 
Lightfoot believed that Papias used the term Presbyters as ‘‘a 
synonyme for the Fathers of the Church in the first generation,” 
including in it Apostles as well as other personal disciples of Christ; 
and the great majority of scholars have taken the same view. But our 
author stoutly maintains that Papias never used the term to signify or 
include Apostles, but employed it to designate ** primitive sub-apostolic 
witnesses who were not Apostles nor-disciples of the Lord, but usually 
disciples of Apostles.’’ St. Irenaeus and Eusebius are called in evi- 
dence to support this contention, and undoubtedly a strong case is 
made, but we are not quite satisfied that it isas strong as Dom Chapman 
believes. To begin with, John, though an Apostle, is styled by 
Papias ‘‘ the Presbyter’’; and even if, as Dom Chapman insists, the 
term here has the force of a surname, and means John, just as “‘ the 
Grand Old Man ’”’ meant Mr. Gladstone, yet surely the use of the term, 
even in this sense by Papias, is embarrassing and misleading, if he never 
meant to include Apostles among his ‘‘ Presbyters.’’ It is hardly a 
sufficient reply to this to say that St. John himself, in the second and 
third Epistles, uses the term in a similar manner. Again, Dom Chap- 
man’s interpretation makes Papias rely, in his secondary sources of in- 
formation, not upon the disciples of the Apostles, but upon the disciples 
of their disciples. Is there not something strange in this, seeing that 
Papias is referring to the years before St. John’s death, when he might 
be supposed to have had ready access, not to third-hand, but to second- 
hand information? Why in 90-100 should he consult the disciples of 
disciples of the Apostles, when apparently he could have consulted the 
disciples of the Apostles? The evidence drawn by Dom Chapman 
from Eusebius in favour of his view does not appear to us of very much 
value, for the historian was only looking for a reason to support the 
theory of a second John, and, finding that Papias spoke of “‘ the Pres- 
byter John,’’ he was apt to conclude that the term ‘ Presbyter’”’ 
could not be applied to an Apostle. The evidence of St. Irenaeus, 
however, is strong in Dom Chapman’s favour, and is set forth with 
much care and ability, but even it is hardly quite convincing. We are 
all agreed that, with the exception of St. John, the informants of Papias 
were not Apostles, but other ‘‘ Ancients.” If, then, St. Irenaeus 
wanted to refer to them, and, at the same time, to intimate the value 
of their testimony owing to their connection with the Twelve, how else 
could he do so than by referring to ‘‘ the Ancients, the disciples of the 
Apostles?’’ And does it necessarily follow because he speaks in this 
way that Papias, an earlier writer, could not have referred to the 
Apostles themselves as “‘ the Presbyters,’’ or, at least, included them 
among the Presbyters ? 

But we have already outrun our space. We heartily congratulate 
Dom Chapman on this work; it is a most excellent and independent 
piece of criticism, a credit to Catholic scholarship and to the great 


Benedictine Order, and a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of the Johannine question. 


J. MacRory. 
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It is with great pleasure we notice that The Principles of Moral 
Science, by kev. Walter McDonald, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, Maynooth, has already reached a Second Edition. In 
his Preface to the new edition, Dr. McDonald says that he has revised 
the work carefully, and made certain additions, some to the text, others 
by way of notes. ‘‘ He hopes to have thereby brought out more clearly 
what his teaching is, especially with regard to the relation of morality to 
rational nature and the last end of man, the test of the moral character 
of the formal objects of acts, and the ultimate criterium of morality; as 
well as to have emphasised his objection to Utilitarianism, on’ the 
ground of its incapacity to explain the relation of duty implied by the 
virtues of the justice group. The book will be read to little advantage 
if two salient ideas are not seized on and submitted to thorough exami- 
nation: those of Philosophical Sin and of Material Sin. A firm grasp 
of what these two things mean must, the author is convinced, preserve 
the student from ‘a deal of confusion and of error that are by no means 
uncommon.’’ Those who have read anything from Dr. McDonald’s pen 
do not need to be told of his keen logic, his independent judgment, and 
his easy and graceful style. We heartily wish this new edition of his 
latest work every success, and we hope that it will be exhausted even 
more rapidly than its predecessor. 
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Recent discussions on the decree ‘* Ne Temere ’’ have brought into bold 
relief the Catholic doctrine on the sacrament of marriage, and we have 
every reason to be pleased that, in these days of iniquitous divorce laws, 
attention has been called to the solicitude of the Catholic Church for the 
sanctity of the matrimonial bond. According to Catholic doctrine, 
amongst Christians there is no real distinction between the contract and 
the sacrament; the contract is the sacrament; where there is a valid 
contract there is a valid sacrament; and where there is a valid sacrament 
there is a valid contract. The Catholic Church regards marriage 
as a sacred and not a civil contract. ‘* Vi contractus mere civilis 
potest inter christianos constare veri nominis matrimonium; falsum- 
que est, aut contractum matrimonii inter christianos semper esse sacra- 
mentum, aut nullum esse contractum, si sacramentum excludatur.’’ 
Pius IX. condemned this proposition, and in doing so gave authoritative 
expression to the teaching of the Church on the nature of the contract 
of marriage. 

Se de & 

In his great Encyclical on Christian Marriage (10th February, 1880), 
Leo XIII. inculcated the same truth when he said that “‘ certain it is 
that in Christian Marriage the contract is inseparable from the Sacra- 
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ment; and that, for this reason, the contract cannot be true and legiti- 
mate without being a Sacrament as well. For Christ our Lord added to 
Marriage the dignity of a Sacrament; but Marriage is the contract itself, 
whenever that contract is lawfully concluded. ... It is clear that 
among Christians every true marriage is in itself, and by itself, a Sacra- 
ment; and that nothing can be farther from the truth than to say that 
the Sacrament is a certain added ornament, or outward endowment, 
which can be separated and torn away from the contract at the caprice 
of man. Neither, therefore, by reasoning can it be shown, nor by any 
testimony of history be proved, that power over the marriages of Chris- 


tians has ever lawfully been handed over to the rulers of the State. If, . 


in this matter, the right of any one else has been violated, no one can 
truly say that it has been violated by the Church.”’ 


oo 


From this teaching, it follows that the Catholic Church has exclusive 
authority over the matrimonial contract amongst Christians. She and 
she alone has power to deal with those matters that immediately affect 
the matrimonial bond; she and she alone has power to lay down con- 
ditions which are necessary that the contract be validly celebrated; she 
and she alone has authority whereby diriment and impedient impedi- 
ments are constituted. The State has no power to lay down tonditions 
which are necessary for the valid celebration of the matrimonial con- 
tract; the State has no power to establish diriment or impedient matri- 
moral impediments; and, if the State interferes in these matters, her 
laws are null and void, and the contract celebrated in accordance with 
these laws, but not celebrated in accordance with the conditions required 
for validity by the Catholic Church, is null and void. 


oo 


The. State, however, has full power, within the limits of justice, to 
dex! with all purely civil effects of marriage, such as concern matters 
relating to succession, alimony, and dowry. In these affairs the laws of 
the State are perfectly valid, and the civil rite of marriage has force so 
far as they are concerned. No Catholic denies the authority of the State 
to deal with the purely civil aspects of marriage ; but the Catholic Church 
cannot sanction any usurpation of authority whereby the State ventures 
to deal with the matrimonial contract itself. 


oe 2 & 


In his Lenten Pastoral, His Eminence Cardinal Logue called atten- 
tion to these different competencies of Church and State :—‘‘ The teach- 
ivg and practice of the Catholic Church with regard to marriage are 
pretty generally known and easily understood. She holds that marriage, 
among baptized Christians, is not a mere civil bargain, but a sacred 
contract. It was recalled by our Lord, from the laxity which had 
crept in under the Jewish law, to its primitive institution of unity and 
inéissolubility. He raised it to the dignity of a sacrament, endowing it 
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with sacramental grace to enable those who embrace the married state 
to bear its burdens and discharge its duties with Christian fidelity. The 
Church has always claimed and exercised the exclusive right to pre- 
scribe conditions for the validity of the contract, just as conditions were 
prescribed, even in the Old Law, by the institution of certain inabilities, 
and as conditions are prescribed by the State for the validity of civil 
contracts. The State may legislate, within the bounds of justice, for the 
civil effects of marriage; but, where it touches the essentials of the sacred 
cor tract, it goes beyond its province, usurping a right to which it has no 
claim. We have a lamentable example of the pernicious consequences 
to which such usurpation leads in the civil law of divorce. It sets a pre- 
mium on conjugal infidelity, leads to the ruin of families and outrages 
public morality.”’ 
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Unfortunately, most modern States have gone beyond their province 
in dealing with the marriage bond. In establishing the civil marriages 
of modern times, they purport to deal, not merely with the civil effects 
of marriage, but also with the validity of the matrimonial contract itself. 
This is true, not only of continental nations, but also of our own country 
where optional civil marriage exists. Our civil marriages purport to be 
true matrimonial contracts; they do not mean to deal merely with the 
civil effects of marriage; and they are, therefore, a violation of Catholic 
belief. Yet we hear a lot about civil and religious liberty from the lips 
of those who speak so glibly about the injustice of the decree ‘‘ Ne 
Temere.’’ We have as much right to our doctrines as they have to their 
beliefs; we claim only equal rights in the eyes of the law, but these 
rights are refused us by the present marriage legislation, which was 
framed in harmony with the Protestant idea that marriage is a civil 
contract. 

+ + & 


In his Belfast speech, Dr. Crozier, now Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, made the extraordinary statements that marriage was not 
looked on as a sacrament ‘‘ until the Council of Trent declared it to be a 
sacrement,’’ and that ‘‘ the whole edifice was founded on a mistransla- 
tion, Ephesians v. 82... here the Douay version translates the 
Greek pvornypov by the word * sacrament.’’’ It is well to quote what 
the Church Times says of these assertions and of Dr. Crozier’s speech :— 
“* It is with feelings of peculiar shame that we read the outpouring of the 
right reverend prelate. It is true that he began with a sort of hyper- 
orthodoxy by speaking of marriage as ‘ the most sacred institution which 
God had ordained since man and woman came to be.’ We have always 
know. marriage to be a sacrament, but we must protest against its un- 
due exaltation to be the most sacred of all sacraments. But the Bishop 
went on with a complete somersault to say that marriage was dis- 
covered to be a sacrament only at the Council of Trent. Furthermore, 
he made the astonishing assertion that the whole of this doctrine was 
founded on ‘a mistranslation in the Douay version of the one text 
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Ephesians v. 32.’ Thus the ‘ sacrament of marriage ’ was never heard 
of before the Council of Trent—was never spoken of, for example by any 
of the schoolmen—and the Council depended on an English translation 
which did not appear until twenty years afterwards. This is theology 
with a vengeance, not to say history. With a further excursion into 
history, the Bishop of Down informed his audience that before the 
Ccuncil of Trent ‘ marriage was a civil ceremony.’ He should really 
have given some examples of this hitherto unknown ceremonial. But 
enough. We are filled with shame, we say, in hearing of this rubbish 
poured from the lips of a Bishop of our Communion in the greedy ears 
of Belfast groundlings. So speaks the worst kind of demagogue, pan- 
dering to the fiercest prejudice, stirring the most odious passions, and 
doing all in the name of ‘ our civil and religious liberties.’ Poor Ire- 
land.’’ If the Protestants of Ireland are satisfied with their Primate, 
we have no reason to complain. 


Se & & 
Dr. Crozier says that marriage is ‘‘ the most sacred institution which 
God had ordained since man and woman came to be.’’ His idea of the 


marriage state fits in very badly with the subjection of marriage to the 
civil authority, which he and his co-religionists admire so much. The 
Divorce Commission at present in existence is a very appropriate com- 
mentary on their profession of belief in the sanctity of the marriage tie. 
The contrast between Catholics and Protestants in the matter of divorce 
has been emphasised in the evidence brought before the Commission. 
Sir John Bigham, then President of the Divorce Court, said :—‘‘ My 
experience shows me that members of the Roman Catholic Church 
seldom come to our court, and I attribute that fact to the great influence 
of their priesthood, and to the respect which is inculeated amongst 
Roman Catholics for the marriage vow.’’ ‘‘ Another witness, Dr. Glynn 
Whittle, of Liverpool, bore magnificent testimony to the fidelity of the 
Catholic poor. Speaking as he did in favour of divorce, there was a 
double weight in his words. He said he had questioned countless poor 
women, victims of habitual cruelty, as to whether they would avail 
themselves of divorce if they could get it. The answers had been most 
impressive. Protestants said ‘ yes’; Roman Catholics said ‘no.’ He 
could not recall a single Protestant exception.”’ 


& + 


This quotation is taken from the Introduction to ‘‘ Marriage and 
Parenthood, The Catholic Ideal,’’ by T. J. Gerrard. Any person who 
desires to know the Catholic ideal about the state of marriage, will find 
in this book much valuable information. The author discusses, in well 
guarded language, many questions of immense importance in connection 
with the duties and cares of married life. ‘‘ Institution and Purpose ’’; 
“The Sanctity of Marriage’’; ‘‘ Choice of a State’’; ‘‘ Choice of a 
Mate ’’; ‘‘ Mixed Marriages ’’; ‘‘ Between Husband and Wife ’’; ‘‘ Con- 
jugal Restraint ’’; ‘‘ Before and After Childbirth ’’; ‘‘ The Blessings of 
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Many Children ”’; ‘‘ Between Parents and Children’’; ‘‘ Sexual In- 
struction for the Young ’’; ‘‘ Catholic Education ’’; and ‘‘ The Catholic 
Family ’’ are the titles of the chapters which the book contains. These 
titles give an indication of the scope of the work, and we can safely 
recommend the volume as containing the ordinary amount of instruction 
which married people need. The publisher is Wagner, New York, and 
the price is $1. 


e¢¢ ¢ 


Melchior of Boston (Benziger Bros., 1910, $1) is a very interesting 
story of a family in which the husband is a Protestant and the wife and 
children are Catholics. At the present time, when the question of 
mixed marriages is so much to the front, the story has a special interest. 
It depicts the feelings that can hardly fail to trouble the home where 
there is a mixed marriage, and sets forth most vividly the dangers in- 
separable from such a union. The action of the story is rapid and well 
sustained, and the style simple and unaffected. The writer is Rev. 
Michael Earls, S.J. 


2. , 2 
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From the same publishers comes The Old Mill on the Withrose, by 
Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. This is a story of a present-day Ken- 
tucky boy, fond of shooting and fishing and keenly interested in the 
desperate deeds of Night-Riders. The scene of the story is laid around 
an old mill that stood on the banks of the Withrose Creek, and young 
Florian Bell, the hero is a fine ingenuous youth, innocent, good-hearted, 
clear-headed—a boy who may safely be taken in most things as a model 
by young boys like himself in their early teens. The price is 3s, 3d. 


oo ¢ 


Another work by a Jesuit Father, but of a different kind from those 
just mentioned, is Within the Soul, Helps in the Spiritual Life, by the 
Rev. Michael J. Watson. It is a collection of short essays dealing with 
such subjects as God and man, prayer, purity, death, duty, Christian 
manhood, etc. The essays contain much holy and beautiful thought 
well expressed, and breathe throughout a spirit of earnest but sober 
piety. The publisher is W. P. Linehan, Melbourne, and the price, of 
which we have not been notified, cannot be more than about 2s. 6d. 
Pp. 224. 


eo & 


Still another follower of S. Ignatius claims notice in the person of the 
eloquent and popular preacher, Father Robert Kane, whose work, The 
Plain Gold Ring, or Lectures on Home, is sure to be welcomed in many a 
household. It contains six lectures, entitled respectively: the hallowed 
bond of home, the husband and bread-winner, home’s queen and help- 
mate, unhappy homes, the homeless, the cradle and the grave. Father 
Kane tells us in his Preface that the Lectures were delivered during the 
past six years in many places in England and Ireland, and everywhere 
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Ephesians v. 32.’ Thus the ‘ sacrament of marriage ’ was never heard 
of before the Council of Trent—was never spoken of, for example by any 
of the schoolmen—and the Council depended on an English translation 
which did not appear until twenty years afterwards. This is theology 
with a vengeance, not to say history. With a further excursion into 
history, the Bishop of Down informed his audience that before the 
Ccuncil of Trent ‘ marriage was a civil ceremony.’ He should really 
have given some examples of this hitherto unknown ceremonial. But 
enough. We are filled with shame, we say, in hearing of this rubbish 
poured from the lips of a Bishop of our Communion in the greedy ears 
of Belfast groundlings. So speaks the worst kind of demagogue, pan- 
dering to the fiercest prejudice, stirring the most odious passions, and 
doing all in the name of ‘ our civil and religious liberties.’ Poor Ire- 
land.’’ If the Protestants of Ireland are satisfied with their Primate, 
we have no reason to complain. 
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God had ordained since man and woman came to be.’’ His idea of the 


marriage state fits in very badly with the subjection of marriage to the 
civil authority, which he and his co-religionists admire so much. The 
Divorce Commission at present in existence is a very appropriate com- 
mentary on their profession of belief in the sanctity of the marriage tie. 
The contrast between Catholics and Protestants in the matter of divorce 
has been emphasised in the evidence brought before the Commission. 
Sir John Bigham, then President of the Divorce Court, said :—‘‘ My 
experience shows me that members of the Roman Catholic Church 
seldom come to our court, and I attribute that fact to the great influence 
of their priesthood, and to the respect which is inculcated amongst 
Roman Catholics for the marriage vow.’’ ‘‘ Another witness, Dr. Glynn 
Whittle, of Liverpool, bore magnificent testimony to the fidelity of the 
Catholic poor. Speaking as he did in favour of divorce, there was a 
double weight in his words. He said he had questioned countless poor 
women, victims of habitual cruelty, as to whether they would avail 
themselves of divorce if they could get it. The answers had been most 
impressive. Protestants said ‘yes’; Roman Catholics said ‘no.’ He 
could not recall a single Protestant exception.’’ 
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This quotation is taken from the Introduction to ‘‘ Marriage and 
Parenthood, The Catholic Ideal,’ by T. J. Gerrard. Any person who 
desires to know the Catholic ideal about the state of marriage, will find 
in this book much valuable information. The author discusses, in well 
guarded language, many questions of immense importance in connection 
with the duties and cares of married life. ‘‘ Institution and Purpose ’’; 
“The Sanctity of Marriage ’’; ‘‘ Choice of a State ’’; ‘‘ Choice of a 
Mate ’’; ‘* Mixed Marriages ’’; ‘‘ Between Husband and Wife ’’; ‘‘ Con- 
jugal Restraint ’’; ‘‘ Before and After Childbirth ’’; ‘‘ The Blessings of 
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Many Children ’’; ‘‘ Between Parents and Children’’; ‘‘ Sexual In- 
struction for the Young ’’; ‘* Catholic Education ’’; and ‘‘ The Catholic 
Family ’’ are the titles of the chapters which the book contains. These 
titles give an indication of the scope of the work, and we can safely 
recommend the volume as containing the ordinary amount of instruction 
which married people need. The publisher is Wagner, New York, and 
the price is $1. 
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Melchior of Boston (Benziger Bros., 1910, $1) is a very interesting 
story of a family in which the husband is a Protestant and the wife and 
children are Catholics. At the present time, when the question of 
mixed marriages is so much to the front, the story has a special interest. 
It depicts the feelings that can hardly fail to trouble the home where 
there is a mixed marriage, and sets forth most vividly the dangers in- 
separable from such a union. The action of the story is rapid and well 
sustained, and the style simple and unaffected. The writer is Rev. 
Michael Earls, 8.J. 
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From the same publishers comes The Old Mill on the Withrose, by 
Rev. Henry 8. Spalding, S.J. This is a story of a present-day Ken- 
tucky boy, fond of shooting and fishing and keenly interested in the 
desperate deeds of Night-Riders. The scene of the story is laid around 
an old mill that stood on the banks of the Withrose Creek, and young 
Florian Bell, the hero is a fine ingenuous youth, innocent, good-hearted, 
clear-headed—a boy who may safely be taken in most things as a model 
by young boys like himself in their early teens. The price is 3s, 3d. 
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Another work by a Jesuit Father, but of a different kind from those 
just mentioned, is Within the Soul, Helps in the Spiritual Life, by the 
Rev. Michael J. Watson. It is a collection of short essays dealing with 
such subjects as God and man, prayer, purity, death, duty, Christian 
manhood, etc. The essays contain much holy and beautiful thought 
well expressed, and breathe throughout a spirit of earnest but sober 
piety. The publisher is W. P. Linehan, Melbourne, and the price, of 
which we have not been notified, cannot be more than about 2s. 6d. 
Pp. 224. 
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Still another follower of S. Ignatius claims notice in the person of the 
eloquent and popular preacher, Father Robert Kane, whose work, The 
Plain Gold Ring, or Lectures on Home, is sure to be welcomed in many a 
household. It contains six lectures, entitled respectively: the hallowed 
bond of home, the husband and bread-winner, home’s queen and help- 
mate, unhappy homes, the homeless, the cradle and the grave. Father 
Kane tells us in his Preface that the Lectures were delivered during the 
past six years in many places in England and Ireland, and everywhere 
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there were borne back to him echoes from homes that were made 
brighter by his words. We can well believe it, for the Lectures contain 
many beautiful and suggestive thoughts for husbands and wives. Father 
Kane’s style is rich, and the present subject affords him ample scope, 
whether in pourtraying the bliss of a happy home or the wreck and 
ruin wrought by drunkenness and other vices, for the exercise of his 
remarkable powers of vivid and highly coloured word-painting. The 


‘ 


price is 2s. 6d. net. Pp. 141. Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 
eo ¢ & 


It is with pleasure we note that the Catholic University, Washington, 
has seriously undertaken the work of creating a school of genuine eccle- 
siastical music for America. A competent Professor, who is an enthu- 
siast for Gregorian Chant, has been appointed in the person of Rev. Abel 
L. Gabert, a French priest of the Diocese of Grenoble. Father Gabert 
has devcted some thirty-five years of his life to the science of ecclesiasti- 
cal music, first in his native diocese, and later on at Paris, whence he 
departed for America in 1907. From 1898 to 1900 he conducted the 
Review, Avenir de la musique sacrée, and at present he is one of the 
writers on the new Revue gregorienne Francaise of Dom Mocquereau. 


We learn also from the Catholic University Bulletin for February that 
the Department of Celtic at the University has recently received from 
the Gaelophone Company a complete set of phonographic records of 
Irish. The records were made in Ireland and consist mostly of dia- 
logues between a Connaughtman and a Munsterman. Those who have 
had experience of the phonograph as an aid to acquiring a language, 
speak very highly of its utility, and no doubt, if the records be taken 
from thoroughly good speakers, they ought to be greatly superior to an 
indifferent teacher. It seems very likely that the phonograph will 
play a considerable part in future in the teaching of languages, and it 
is interesting to see it already in use for the teaching of Irish in a great 
educational centre. 


2, 2°, 2, 
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The ‘‘ Oeuvre Internationale pour la protection de la jeune fille,’’ which 
has its headquarters in Fribourg, Switzerland, has an English Branch 
known as the Society for Befriending Girls (S.B.G.). The society under- 
takes the protection of young girls leaving home in search of employ- 
ment. A girl is recommended to the society in the locality to which 
she is travelling, she is met at the station, remains at the Home for a 
night or more according to circumstances, and is provided with a situa- 
tion either directly from the office or through good registries. She is 
encouraged to return to the Home to spend her free evenings, and is 
thus kept in constant touch with the society. Have we a similar society 
here in Ireland? If not, we sincerely hope that someone will soon be 
found. to start it. 
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We have received from the well known publishing firm of Pustet 
(Ratisbon, Rome, New York and Cincinnati) copies of recent editions of 
the Horae Diurnae Breviarii Romani, Rituale Romanum, and De Imita- 
tione Christi. All three are excellently printed ; in particular it would bé 
hard to surpass, for neatness and good type combined, this Latin copy 
of the Imitation. The price, of course, varies with the binding. That 
of the Horae Diurnae ranges from Mk. 5.40 to Mk. 10; of the Rituale 
from Mk. 3 to Mk. 5.20; of the Imitation from Mk. 1.50 to Mk. 3.70. ° 


a a 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, in two Parts, by Rev. Miles V. 
tonan, treats of the Sacrifice of the Mass from theological, liturgical, 
and historical points of view, and is worthy of recommendation as @ 
readable and instructive explanation of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Catholic Church. The little pamphlets deserve a wide circulation 
amongst the faithful. They are published by Messrs. Gill & Son. 


Why Should I be Moral? A Discussion on the Basis of Ethies, by 
E. R. Hull, 8J., is a charming book by the editor of the Bombay 
Examiner. Having been invited by His Excellency the Governor of Bom- 
bay to attend a conference held during the month of April, 1910, in 
regard to ‘* moral education,’’ Father Hull replied that if he attended he 
would startle the assembly by asking them to tell not merely what they 
were striving for, but also why they were striving for it. Instead of 
attending, he went home and began to consider what might have hap- 
pened if he had attended, and asked such a question. The result of 
this consideration is the little book entitled : ‘‘ Why Should I be Moral ?’’ 
It is written in the form of a “‘ parody, drama, dialogue, or what you 
will,”’ which is a “‘ disguised treatise on the ultimate basis of morals.’’ 
It is written in a light vein, but underlying the humour are logic and 
great common sense. Father Hull has shown admirably “‘ step by step 


‘the utter incapability of science and philosophy to explain the rationale 
‘of ethics without drawing on the principles, I will not say of Christianity, 


but at least of theism, and therefore appealing explicitly to religious 
considerations.’ The book is certain to have a good circulation, and 
young men of University standing ought to read it because of the illumi- 
nation it casts on the deficiencies of the various theories that are opposed 
to the Christian system of ethics. Publishers: Sanls & Co., London. 
Price 6d. net. 
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Thomassin (1619-1695) is one of Messrs. Bloud’s little biographical 


‘sketches of the Science et Religion series of pamphlets. It is written by 


Jules Martin and gives an account of the theological teaching of one of 


‘the prominent theologians of the seventeenth century. Messrs. Bloud et 
_Cie, Paris. Price.1 fr. 20. 
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Another pamphlet of the same series is Pourquoi nous sommes sociauz, 
by Louis de Clermont-Tonnerre. It is a forcible appeal to the privi- 
leged classes in France to take the lead in the social life of the country. 
The author does not conceal the difficulties which they will encounter 
in their efforts to ameliorate social conditions, but he shows the method 
of overcoming the obstacles. Reflection, faith, goodwill and disin- 
terestedness are the principal means which he inculcates. Messrs. 
Bloud et Cie, Paris. Price 60 centimes. 

o & & 


In a series of letters, written by M. V. Franque to an intimate friend, 
and now published under the title Bible et Protestantisme by the Paris 
publishers, Bloud et Cie (7 Place Saint-Suplice), we have a defence, on 
purely Scriptural lines, of some of the main dogmas of the Catholic 
faith. The correspondent insists that whatever answers are given shall 
be based on the Bible alone, and the author (who, needless to say, pro- 
tests against the principle in the preface to the published work) complies 
with the request. Leaving aside Tradition for the moment, he estab- 
lishes from Scriptural texts alone, in a series of eight letters, the 
Catholic doctrine on ‘“‘The True Church,’’ ‘‘ The Papacy,’ ‘‘ The 
Eucharist,’’ ‘‘ The Forgiveness of Sins,’’ ‘‘ Purgatory,’’ ‘‘ Mary and 
Joseph,”’ ‘‘ The Worship of Saints,’’ and ‘‘ The Sacerdotal Power,”’ 
adding, by way of appendix, a chapter on ‘* The Necessity of a Mediator.”’ 
The work, though necessarily of a popular character, exhibits a con- 
siderable amount of scientific scholarship, and is written in the graceful, 
attractive style that we have learned to associate with the works of 
French theologians. We can find no indication of the price, but it is 
probably about a franc. 
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Messrs. Centerick & Co., Louvain, have published the second volume 
of Rev. J. De Bie’s treatise on Moral Philosophy: Philosophia Moralis 
Specialis. This volume is, like the first, a clear and methodical exposi- 
tion of St. Thomas’s teaching, supplemented by pertinent references to 
modern questions and a good bibliography of recent works on ethics. 
Pp. 292. Price 5 francs. 
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From the firm of Letouzey et Ané we have received a little pamphlet 
entitled, La Question de Lorette (price 6d.), written by M. Boudinhon, in 
reply to M. Eschbach’s book, La Vérité sur le fait de Lorette. Some 
time ago a book was published in Paris by Canon M. Chevalier on the 
subject of the Holy House of Loretto, in which he contended that, from 
the point of view of history, the claims put forward by the supporters of 
the Holy House are without sufficient justification. Needless to say, 
such a proposition met with severe criticism in many quarters. Amongst 
others, M. Eschbach, the former superior of the French Seminary in 
Rome, and the Procurator General of the Holy Ghost Fathers, attacked 
the conclusions of M. Chevalier in the pages of L’Ami du Clergé. His 
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contention, both in these articles and in the book which he published, is 
that history justifies fully the claims of the Holy House of Loretto, and 
he implies that the adversaries of the tradition are treading upon dan- 
gerous ground. He seems to think that it is more a religious than a 
historical question, and that the Church has, in some way or other, 
guaranteed the truth of the translation of the Holy House. 

Ss ge & 

M. Boudinhon’s contention on the contrary is that the Church is in 
no way pledged to the truth of the Loretto tradition, and that it is unfair 
to cast suspicion upon the motives or good faith of the men who are 
forced by the weight of evidence to catalogue the translation rather as a 
legend than as a historical fact. The main arguments in the case are 
briefly but clearly recapitulated in the pamphlet that has just been 
issued by the léarned professor of the Catholic Institute in Paris. His 
conclusion is that the Loretto tradition is: ‘‘ Une légende insoutenable, 
laquelie d’ailleurs n’engage en rien la responsabilité de l'Eglise 
enseignante, et que l’on peut rejetter sans manquer @ la plus sévére 
orthodozie.”’ 


oe & © 


The Narrative of the Ewcharistic Congress, Montreal (Burns & Oates, 
3/6) is sure to prove an interesting volume to many of those who were 
fortunate enough to be present at this great international Catholic 
assembly, as well as to those who were unable to do more than pray 
for its success. A full account is given of the different exercises of the 
Congress from the moment when the Papal Legate arrived in Canada 
till the close, when the enormous procession through the streets of 
Montreal excited the wonder and admiration of all who had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the function. The papers read at the English- 
speaking section of the Congress are given in full. We can hardly 
say of these that they were worthy of the occasion. Some of them are 
exceedingly indifferent, and reflect little credit on the organisation of this 
section of the Congress. About twenty-eight illustrations are included. 


oo & 


Saint Pie V., by M. Paul Deslandres, is one of the series Les Grands 
Papes, published by Bloud & Cie. The author has endeavoured, in the 
space of sixty-two pages, to give an accurate account of the work of 
Pius V. He deals with his election as Pope, with his character, the 
religious reform inaugurated by him, his relation with the rulers of the 
different countries, his struggles against Protestantism, his league 
against the Turks, ending with the battle of Lepanto, and his death and 
canonisation. We could have wished that he had treated of the attitude 
of Pius V. towards Elizabeth and England at greater length, but the 
very useful bibliography supplied by him will enable those who take a 


special interest in this portion of the subject to secure accurate 
information. 
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Nouvelles Orientations de la Morale, by F. Palhorés, treats of three 
questions of living interest: ‘‘ Féminisme et Morale,’’ ** Nietzsche et la 
Morale de Force,’’ and ‘‘ Le Probléme moral et la Sociologie.’’ Of 
these essays the third is the most important. It deals with ‘* morality’’ 
in the system of positivist philosophy, and contrasts this new “‘morality”’ 
with the. morality of the traditional school. It explains clearly the 
sanction of positivist morality and the basis of Catholic morality, and 
proves that Catholic morality alone can lay claim to a reasonable foun- 
dation. Messrs. Bloud et Cie, Paris, are the publishers, and the price 
is 2 fr. 50. 


~~ “~ ~ 


Little Sermons on the Catechism, from the Italian of Cosimo Corsi, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Pisa, will be of use to the clergy who desire to 
have in their hands clear and brief expositions of the principal truths of 
religion. The book contains fifty-five discourses that are very suitable 
for ten minute sermons. Wagner, New York, is the publisher. 
Price $1. 


2, 2, 2°, 
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Easy Catechetics for the First School Year, by Rev. A. Urban, is a 
little book in which teachers will find simple instructions on the chief 
frutbs of our faith. Publisher: Wagner, New York. Price 60 cents, 


2 2 i? 
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Duty, Twelve Conferences to Young Men, by Rev. W. Graham, is a 
practical course of lectures on the duties of life. Beginning with lectures 
on the meaning, limits, conditions, rules and sanction, of Duty, the 
volume proceeds to explain in detail the chief duties to God, Parents, 
the Church, and the State. Publisher: Wagner, New York. Price 75 
cents. 


°, °, 
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The seventh edition of Pustet’s Rituale Parvum has been published. 
In a very portable form it contains the usual Rites and Blessings which 
priests need in their missionary labours. The paper and type are all 
that can be desired. Messrs. Pustet, Ratisbonne. Price 1.50 m. 


2. 2°, ‘2 
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De ineffabili Bonitate Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu, Contemplationes et 
Orationes Quotidianae in Menses Duodecim Distributae, has been pub- 
lished in a new edition by Messrs. Pustet, Rome. The editor is Cardinal 
Vives, O.M.Cap. His Eminence’s well known learning and piety are 
sufficient guarantees of the sound doctrine and practical devotion of the 
Meditations and Prayers contained in the volume. Price 8 lire. 


2, 2 2°, 
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On the Priesthood,-by. Saint John Chrysostom, translated by Rev. P. 
Boyle, C.M., has now reached its Second Edition. Father Boyle has 
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done many services to the clergy of English-speaking countries, and we 
believe that his translation of *‘ the most finished work of the greatest 
of Christian Orators’’ ranks as the most practical benefit that he has 
conferred on his brethren. ‘‘ Useful as a work of spiritual instruction, 
the treatise on the Priesthood is also valuable as a testimony to the faith 
and discipline of the Church in the fourth century. The teaching of 
Chrysostom regarding Baptism (Bk. III., 5, 6), Penance (II., 4), the 
Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass (III., 4), Extreme Unction 
(III., 6), Viaticum (VI., 4), Holy Orders and the Dignity of the Priest- 
hood (III., 4), is the teaching of the Catholic Church at the present 
day. In the fourth century, as now, the Bishop was ruler, judge (II1., 
17), preacher (IV., 3, V., 1), administrator of the charity of the faithful 
(II1., 16), protector of the poor, and guardian of those who aspired to 
Christian perfection (I1II., 17).’’ Messrs. Gill & Son, Dublin, are the 


publishers. Price 2s. 6d. ‘ 
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Life in the Shadow of Death, by Rev. A. Klarmann, A.M., is a series 
of discourses in which ‘‘ the author endeavours to set before the busy 
man a few considerations of the two-fold manifestation of human life, 
that is, of-its development and its-decline.’’ In carrying out his pur- 
pose Father Klarmann gives lectures on “‘ Dissolution,’’ “‘ The Im- 
materiality of the Human Soul,”’ “ Ideals,’’ “* Spiritual Death and 
Resurrection,’’ ‘‘ The Foundation,’’ ‘‘ How to Lay the Foundation,’’ 
and ‘‘ Candour and Sincerity.’’ There is also a series of lectures on 
‘* The Author of Life.’’ We can confidently recommend this book for 
spiritual reading. It is published by Messrs. Pustet, New York. 
Price $1. 
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Messrs. Herder, London and Freiburg. have published a fifth edition 
of Accessus ad Altare, which contains the best collection of prayers for 
devotions Before and After Mass that we have found anywhere. Its 
price, in various bindings, is 1s. 3d., ls. 9d., 2s. 6d. The second 
edition of Clericus Devotus just issued by the same firm. is also an 
admirable handbook for priests. It contains a variety of prayers 
before and after Mass, prayers for morning and evening, and for visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, many extracts from the Roman Ritual, and 
five series of excellent short meditations. The price, according to 
binding, is 2/6, 3/3, or 4/-. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates, London, have sent us Devotions for Holy 
Communion, with a Preface by Rev. A. Goodier, 8.J. The recent 
decrees of Pius X., on the frequent reception of Holy Communion, have 
given a great impetus to devotion to the Blessed Eucharist, and we are 
sure that many of the faithful will be pleased with this work, which is a 
practical book of prayers and meditations on the sublime mystery of the 
Altar. It contains prayers from the Roman Missal and the Breviary; 
methods of assisting at Mass, preparation and thanksgiving for Holy 
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Communion from the ‘‘ Paradisus Animae ’’; devotions for Holy Com- 
munion from ‘‘ The Following of Christ ’’; prayers from the writings of 
saints and other holy writers; psalms and hymns to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and various Litanies and prayers. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


* o¢ 


At the request of some friends, the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., 
has just published in a small volume of 75 pages (2s. 6d. net) extracte 
from his diaries for the period 1894-1896, bearing upon the Papal Inquiry 
into English Ordinations. These extracts show that Leo XIII. was from 
the first prepared to give most friendly consideration to any arguments 
that could be advanced in favour of the validity of Anglican Orders, and 
that for a time, owing chiefly to the representations of one or two French 
priests, he was quite sanguine as to the possibility of immediate corporate 
reunion of the English Church with Rome. It is clear, therefore, that 
when, as the outcome of a long and careful investigation, the Pope, on 
September 13, 1896, declared that the Church must continue to regard 
Anglican Orders as invalid, the decision was forced from the Holy 
Father by the weight of the evidence. As a matter of fact, we learn 
from Abbot Gasquet that in the session of the Holy Office in which the 
question of Anglican Orders was finally discussed, all the Cardinals 
present (and all except Cardinal Rampolla were present) were unani- 
mous in their verdict against the validity. 


7 o & 


Things appear to be going from bad to worse in Portugal. The Little 
Sisters of the Poor, who had been allowed to remain undisturbed in 
Campolide, Lisbon, where they had charge of several hundred aged poor 
of both sexes, were ordered to retire on January 19th and make room 
for lay attendants. The Portuguese Government has informed the pro- 
prietors of the independent and monarchist newspapers, whose offices 
were wrecked and robbed some time ago, that it cannot be responsible 
for the consequences should they attempt to resume business. Mean- 
while a new museum has been opened in the old Jesuit house of Quelhas. 
** Surely,’’ writes Mr. Percival Phillips, “‘ it is the grimmest museum 
in Europe, this two-storied dwellinghouse on fhe hill above the Tagus, 
where a rifle that killed a king is enshrined on a kind of altar with a 
palm-branch laid across it; where the photographs of dead assassins 
are pinned below a flag of freedom; and where bombs of all kinds and 
shapes are displayed in neat rows under mottoes which glorify the 
sacrifices of those who died for their country.’ 


* 2 % 


In the late Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, who saw the light near 
Thurles in Tipperary, 80 years ago and died on February 11th, the 
Catholic Church has lost a great Prelate, and Ireland an eloquent and 
devoted son. Since his appointment in 1872 as Coadjutor Bishop of 
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St. Louis, the late Archbishop was a commanding figure in the American 
Hierarchy. In 1884 he was transferred from the Archbishopric of St. 
Louis, to which he had succeeded only that year, to that of Philadelphia. 
Since then his name has been linked with the progress and triumphs of 
the Church in Philadelphia, where for many a year to come his virtues 
will be remembered and his name held in veneration. 


.o, °, i? 
*° —~ ~~ 


Aceording to the tables compiled for the Wiltzius ‘‘ Catholic Direc- 
tory *’ for 1911, there are 14,618,761 Catholics in the United States. If 
to this number be added the number of Catholics in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, the grand total of Catholics under 
the Stars and Stripes rises to 22,886,027. In the United States there 
are 17,084 priests—12,650 seculars and 4,484 regulars—13,461 Catholic 
churches; 4,972 parochial schools supported by Catholics, with an 
attendance of 1,270,131 children; 225 Colleges for boys and 696 
academies for girls. There are, besides, 82 ecclesiastical seminaries, 
where 6,969 students are studying for the priesthood. 








Cheological Articles in the Revicws. 


Tue Intsu Eccresiasticat Recorp. Jan., 1911.—J. MacCafirey, 
D.Ph:, S.T.L., ‘ The Catholic Church in 1910.’ D. O'Keeffe, M.A., 
‘ Ethical Problems of the Future—Il.’ J. P. Rushe, 0.D.C., ‘ The 
New Encyclopedia Britannica and the Monastic Traditions of the 
Carmelites.. W. B. O’Dowd, ‘The Communion of Saints in the 
Primitive Church.’ M. J. O’Doherty, D.D., ‘ Spain and its Reli- 
gious Orders.’ Feb.—J. P. Clenaghan, ‘ University Students Afield.’ 
R. Waish, O.P., ‘ Glimpses of the Penal Times—IX.”’ D. O'Keeffe, 
M.A., * Ethical Problems of the Future—Ill.’ W. H. Grattan 
Flood, Mus.D., ‘ Pre-Reformation Archbishops of Cashel.’ P. Walsh, 
‘An Irish Itymn to the Blessed Virgin.’ Senanus, ‘ The Arians and 
the Greek Schism.’ The Editor, ‘ Catholic Marriage Laws and the 
Decree Ne Temere.’ J. M. Harty, D.D., ‘ The Moral Principles of 
the Tablet.’ March.—J. MacCaffrey, D.Ph., S.T.L., ‘ Ireneus and 
the Church of Rome.’ M, J. O’Doherty, D.D., ‘ Education in 
Spain.” M. J. O'Donnell, D.D., ‘ Non-Catholic Denominations.’ 
J. P. Rushe, 0.D.C., ‘The Scapular Promise from the Historical 
Standpoint.” ‘Fragment from ‘‘ Leabhar .Breac’’—II.’ Notes 
and Queries :—Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices 
of Books. 


Tue Montn. February, 1911.—-Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘ The 
Ethics of Subscription.’ Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ Mary Stuart’s Jesuit 
Chaplain—Il.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ The Medieval Primer: Lay- 
man’s Prayer-Book and Children’s Reading-Book.’ Rev. J. Keating, 
* Executions : Reflections on a Times’ Correspondence.’ J. F. J. F., 
‘A Forlorn Hope: A Study of Mid-African Missionary Life.’ Flotsam 
and Jetsam. Reviews. March, 1911.—The Editor, ‘ Mr. Wallace 
and Evolutionary Problems.’ E, K. &., ‘ The Writings of Fr. R. H. 
Benson.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Iconoclastic Criticism.’ J. Elliot 
Ross, M.A., ‘ The Consumer’s Opportunity.’ J. B. Williams, ‘ Puri- 
tan Piracies of Father Person’s ‘‘ Conference.’’’ Rev. J. Keating, 
‘Nature Worship.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


THe Catnotic University BuLietix. January, 1911.—Patrick J. 
Healy, ‘ Historic Christianity and the Social Question.’ T. V. Moore, 
C.S.P., ‘ St. Thomas and the Will to Believe.” Hugh Pope, O.P., 
* The Tendency of Recent Work on the Synoptic Problem.’ Lucian 
Johnston, ‘'The Spirit of Medievalism.’ February, 1911.—C. H. 
McCarthy, ‘ The New School of American Historians—I.’ William 
Turner, ‘'The Personality and Genius of Aristotle.’ F. Moynihan, 
‘ The Poetic Creed of Francis Thompson.’ Patrick J. Healy, ‘ Social 
and Economic Questions in the Early Church.’ March, 1911.— 
E. T. Shanahan, ‘ Is External Perception an ultimate Fact ?’ George 
M. Savage, ‘ Intellectualism and Pragmatism; Theory of Know- 
ledge.’ William Turner, ‘ Aristotle as a Logician and a Scientist.’ 
Patrick J. Healy, ‘ The Social Value of Asceticism.’ Book Reviews. 
University Chronicle. 
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Bisuiscue Zeirscurirt, neunter Jahrgang, erstes Heft.—Fr. Gees 
in Chicago, lll., ‘ Hebriiische Wortstudien.’ Prof. Dr. Joh. Déoller 
in Wien, * Zu Ex 8, 15 (19).’ Professor Dr. Alfons Schulz in Brauns- 
berg, ‘ Der Hase als Wiederkiiuer.” H. Wiesmann in Wien, ‘ Das 
Buch der Spriiche. Kap. 4. _ Aus dem Nachlafs J. K. Zenners 
herausgegeben und erginzt.’ Dr. H. Kornfeld, ‘ Kine Konjektur 
betr. Gn 14, 8 und 19, 25; Admoh und Zwoim.’ Ch. Sigwalt, ‘ Das 
Lied der Lieder in seiner urspriinglichen Textordnung. Ein literar- 
iisthetischer Rekonstruktionsversuch.’ Dr. H. J. Vogels in Diissel- 
dorf, ‘ Eine interessante Lesart des Diatessarons.’ K. Kastner, 
‘Noclimals die Verspottung Christi.’ Besprechungen. Bibliograph- 
ische Notizen (A. Literatur, die A. und NT. zugleich umfafst, B. Das 
Alte Testament). Mitteilungen und Nachrichten. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp. QUARTERLY STATEMENT. January, 
1911.— Notes and News.’ Reports from Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ Three Early Explorers in the Dead Sea 
Valley.” W. E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘ The Bedouin of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula.’ Rev. J. E. Hanauer, ‘ Discovery of Roman Remains 
near the Greut Mosque at Damascus.’ Rev. C. F. Burney, ‘ The 
Meaning of the Name, ‘‘ The Ophel.’’’ [Holds that it means 
fortress or citadel, not hill, and that it was the fortress of the City of 
David in Jerusalem.] Rev. D. Lee Pitcairn, M.A., ‘ Greek Inscrip- 
tions from the Decapolis.’ E. W. G@. Masterman, ‘ Dead Sea 
Observations.’ 


Tue Expository Times. January, 1911.— Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.” Rev. H. W. Clark, ‘ Christianity as Doctrine and as 
Dynamic.’ T. G. Pinches, ‘Notes upon the Beliefs of the Baby- 
lonians and the Assyrians.’ Rev. G. A. Frank Knight, ‘ Illustrations 
of Spiritual Truths from Gibbons’s ‘* Decline and Fall.’’’ ‘ Recent 
Foreign Theology.’ [A notice by Principal James Iverach of 
Spitta’s recently published work on the Fourth Gospel.] February, 
1911.— Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. L. H. Jordan, ‘ The 
History of Religions and its Introduction into the German Univer- 
sities.’ Rev. J. Agar Beet, ‘The Doom of the Lost.’ Rev. G. R. 
Wynne, D.D., ‘Men of Galilee.’ Prof. A. H. Sayce, ‘ Recent 
Biblical Archeology.’ ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ March, 
1911.— Notes of Recent Exposition.” Rev. A. Stewart, D.D., ‘ The 
Elder Brother.” Rev. J. Iverach, D.D., ‘ Light from the Ancient 
East.’ [A notice of Dr. Deismann’s Texts of the Greco-Roman 
World.] Rev. G. Margoliouth, M.A., ‘ The Traditions of the Elders.’ 
Rev. H. W. Horwill, ‘ The Emancipation of tlie Sermon.’ [A plea 
for separating the Sunday sermon from other devotional exercises. ] 
Rev. W. W. Holdsworth, ‘ The Life of Faith.’ ‘ Contributions and 
Comments.’ 


EccLesiIASTICAL REVIEW. Dec., 1910.—C. A. Shyne, ‘ Forbid 
Them Not.’ ‘ The Odds against Oratory." H. Stummel, ‘ The Alb.’ 
Mgr. Meagher, V.G., ‘ St. Paul on Mixed Marriages.’ E. F. Gib- 
bons, ‘ Christian Doctrine: Who Teaches It? How Should it be 
Taught?’ Jan., 1911.—B. Feeney, ‘The Ideal Seminary.’ M. J. 
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Lagrange, O.P., ‘The Pretended Monotheism of Amenophis IV.’ 
R. F. O'Connor, ‘ The Story of a Modern Capuchin (Pére Marie- 
Antoine).’ F. V. Nugent, C.M., ‘ The Priest’s Reading, Preaching, 
Singing in the Church,’ ‘ The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin * :— 
Right Rev. A. MacDonald, ‘A Criticism.’ F. @. Holwech, ‘A 
Reply.’ Feb.—H. Thurston, 8.J.,‘ First Communion. Studies in 
Old French Rituals, I.’ B. Feeney, ‘ Place of Jesus Christ in the 
Seminary. The Ideal Seminary, Il.’ M. J. Lagrange, O.P., ‘ The 
Pretended Monotheism of Amenophis IV. (Concluded).’ A, Brucker, 
S.J., ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry, V. (with coloured plates).’ T. a K. 
Reilly, O.P., ‘ Quid Mihi et Tibi Est, Mulier? A Study in Exegesis.’ 
H. G. Hughes, ‘ A Conference Case on Socialism.’ March.—B. 
Feeney, ‘ ‘he Study of Scripture and Church History in the Semi- 
nary. The Ideal Seminary, III.’ G@. Metlake, ‘ How the Public- 
School System in Germany Safeguards the Rights of Individual 
Conscience.’ F. P. Donnelly, S.J., ‘The Characteristics of New- 
man’s Sermons.’ A. B. O'Neill, ‘ Clerical Health and Exercise.’ 
H. Pope, O.P., ‘ The ‘‘ Comminative’’’ Psalms, and Psalm 108 (109 
Heb.) in Particular.’ ‘The Proposed Annual Subsidy from the 
American Clergy to the Holy See.’ 


Tue Caruonic Worip. Jan., 1911.—Hilaire Belloc, ‘ What was 
the Church in the Roman Empire?’ J. Fieri, D.C.L., ‘Family and 
Divorce in Japan.’ W. Elliott, C.S.P., ‘The Worth of the Com- 
monplace.’ Feb.—W. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Private Property As It Is.’ 
Hilaire Belloc, ‘ What was the ‘‘ Fall’’ of the Roman Empire ?’ 
J. A. Moloney, ‘ Frequent Communion for Young and Old.’ J. F. 
Fenlon, D.D., ‘ The General Convention of the Episcopal Church.’ 
March.—F¥. Duffy, D.D., ‘ Reflections on Christian Science.’ A. 
Repplier, ‘ Picturesqueness and Piety.” K. Tynan, ‘ Notre Dame 
de la Misericorde.’ Hilaire Belloc, ‘ The Beginnings of the Nations.’ 
‘W. Elliott, C.S.P., ‘The Pillar of Cloud.” M. H, Lucy, Ph.D., 
‘The New York Constitutional Convention on State Aid to Church 
Schools.’ H. P. Russell, ‘ How Ireland Kept the Faith.’ 


La Ciencta Tomista. Enero-Febrero, 1911.—G@. Paredes, 0.P., 
‘Ideas estéticas de Santo Tomas: Concepto de la belleza.’ ...@. 
Alonso, O.P., ‘ E] Maestro Fr. Francisco de Vitoria.” Colunga, O.P., 
*“Sentidos de las profecias.’ Buitrago, O.P., ‘ El Hipnotismo.’ 
Arellano, O.P., ‘Infierno del Dante.’ Boletines: De Derecho 


canénico; De Teologia dogmatica. Cronicas Cientifico-Sociales. 
Revista de Revistas. Bibliograffa. 


Revue THomiste. Nov.-Decembre, 1910.—Le Guichaoua, ‘ Le 
Progr’s du dogme d’aprés les principes de Saint Thomas.’ [An 
introductory article in which the author rejects the theories put 
forward by Blondel, Laberthonniére, Le Roy, Loisy, etc., and 
dissents even from Newman.] R. P. Mandonnet, O.P., ‘ Les pre- 
miéres disputes sur la distinction réelle entre l’essence et l’existence 
(1276-1287).’ [An unfavourable criticism of the views of M. Chossat 
on the first appearance of the distinction in scholastic thought. ] 
‘R. P. Claverie, O.P., ‘La Science du Christ.’ [A third article on 
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the subject, dealing with the acquired enaeteters R. P. Méiizan, 
O.P., ‘ Les horizons nouveaux de la biologie.’ [Reflections on the 
works of Gemelli and Grasset.| BR. P. Lagae, 0.P., ‘ Un dernier 
mot sur la preuve du fait de la Révélation.’ [Defends the views 
already expressed in the Revue Thomiste against the criticism of 
Fr. Hugueny.] Chronique. Revue Analytique des Revues. Janvier- 
Février, 1911.—R. P. Henry, P.B., ‘ Histoire des preuves de |’exis- 
tence de Dieu au moyen Age, jusqu’d la fin de l’apogée de la scolas- 
tique.’ [First article of a series: epitomises the arguments of 
Anselm, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, and a 
number of less well-known writers before St. Thomas’s time.] R. P. 
Gillet, O.P., ‘ L’efficacité de la morale Catholique et 1’intelligibilité 
du dogme.’ [Contends that the hypothesis of an absolutely unintel- 
ligible dogma robs the Catholic system of its specific character. } 
R. P. Redde, O.P., ‘ Le liberalisme; étude logique et psychologique 
d’un concept.’ [A study of several of its forms, economic, political, 
etc.] R. P. Hugueny, O.P., ‘ Adam et le Péché original.’ _[ vindi- 
cates the Catholic doctrine as laid down by Trent.] RB. P. Manser, 
O.P., ‘ Die Realdistinctio von Wesenheit und Existenz bei Johannes 
von Ruppella.” [A confirmation of the position taken up by Fr. 
Mandonnet in the last number.] BR. P. Robert, O.P., ‘ Du droit 
d’intervention de l’etat an matiére sociale.’ [Reflections suggested 
by Turmann’s work on Economic and Social Problems.] Chroniques. 
Revue Analytique des Revues. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. Dec., 1910.—Abel Fabre, ‘ Les Rois 
Mages d’aprés les artistes.” Louis Fabre, ‘ Origine du pouvoir. 
Scolastiques anciens, scolastiques modernes,’ IJ. Hippolyte Giry, 
‘ La crise du francais (vieille et jeune Sarbonne).’ Louis Froment, 
‘La communion des enfants. En marge du décret ‘‘ Quam Singu- 
lari.’’’ Roch de Chiefdebien, ‘Documents nouveaux relatifs au 
Concordat de 1516.’ C. G., ‘ Un patriarcat melcite.’ Les idées et 
les faits. I.es livres. Reflexions et lectures. [The cessation of this 
review has been announced, the above being the last issue. ] 


REVUE D’HIsTorRE EccLestAstTiQue. Jan., 1911.—Callewaert, ‘ La 
méthode dans la recherche de la base juridique des premiéres persécu- 
tions.’ Bril, ‘ Les premiers temps du Christianisme en Suéde.’ 
Constant, *‘ La transformation du culte anglican sous Edouard VI. 
Tendance Luthérienne, L’Instruction pour la Communion de 1548. 


Livre de la priére publique.’ Comptes Rendus. Chronique. Biblio- 
graphie. 


RevVvE BENEDICTINE. Jan., 1911.—Morin, ‘ Un traité inédit attribué 
i Saint Augustin.” Wilmart, L’ancienne version latine du Cantique 
IITI., 4.” Berliére, ‘ Lettres inédites de Bénédictins de St. Maur.’ 
Notes et Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


ANALECTA BOoLLANDIANA. Jan., 1911.—Peeters, ‘ Pour |’histoire 
du synaxaire arménien.’ Van Ortroy, ‘ Pierre Ferrand, O.P., et les 
premiers biographes de S. Dominique, fondateur de |’ordre des 


Fréres Précheurs.’ Poncelet, ‘ A propos de S. Brice.’ Bulletin des 
publications hagiographiques. 
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Arcuivum Franciscaxum Historicum. Jan., 1911.—Oligar, ‘ De 
Dialogo contra Fraticellos 8. Jacobi de Marchia.’ Sevesi, ‘Il B. 
Michele Careano da Milano.’ Perez, ‘ Los Franciscanos en el ex- 
tremo Oriente.’ Documenta. Codicographia. Bibliographia. Mis- 
cellanea. Chronica. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Dec., 1910.—B. Desbuts, 
‘De S. Bonaventure 4 Duns Scot’ (suite). D. Sabatier, ‘ Pascal et 
son temps.’ Testis, ‘ Le systéme des ‘‘ Alliances par les resultats 
seuls.’’’. Discussion. Bibliographie. Jan., 1911.—P. Meline, ‘ Le 
Play, L’euvre de science.’ R. Meunier, ‘ Les sciences psycholo- 
giques.’ P. Hans, ‘La notion du Droit.’ Bibliographie. _Feb., 
1911.—H. Bremond, ‘ L’humanisme chrétien et les origines de la 
théologie moderne d’apres un livre récent.’ [Criticism of Abbé 
Humbert’s book reviewed by us in this number.] J. Guéville, ‘ Les 
deux idea'ismes.’ Dom Pastourel, ‘ Le ravissement de Pascal.’ P. 
Meline, ‘ Le Play, L’ceuvre de science.’ 





Tue Princeton TueoLocicaL Review. Jan., 1911.—Benjamin B. 
Warfield, ‘ On the Antiquity and Unity of the Human Race.’ Geer- 
hardus Vos, ‘ The Pauline Eschatology and Chiliasm.’ Kerr D. Mac- 
millan, ‘ I'he Shepherd of Hermas, Apocalypse or Allegory?’ W. H. 
H. Marsh, ‘ The New Optimism versus the Optimism of the Gospel.’ 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. Jan., 1911.—A. C. McGif- 
fert, ‘ Theological Education.’ §&. J, Case, ‘ The Historicity of Jesus: 
An Estimate of the Negative Argument.’ Errett Gates, ‘ Pragmatic 
Elements in Modernism.’ Shailer Mathews, ‘The Evolution of 
Religion.’ Critical Notes: B. W. Bacon, ‘ Matthew and the Virgin- 
Birth.’ F. H. Foster, ‘ Theological Obscurantism.’ Recent Theo- 
logical Literature. 


Tue ast AND THE West. Jan., 1911.—Bishop of Madras (Dr. 
Whitehead), ‘The New Movement in India and the Old Gospel.’ 
M. P. Western, ‘ Female Education in North India.’ Rev. H. New- 
ton, ‘ Marriage and Divorce in Papua (New Guinea).’ Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, ‘The Indian Missionary Ideal.’ Rev. J. R. Sharrock, 
‘Our Right to India.” [‘ We hold India as a sacred trust from the 
Most High, subject to His divine pleasure.’] Anonym., ‘ Are Mis- 
sions to Jews Justifiable ?’ [Answers yes.] Rev. W. Brereton, ‘ A 
Medical Missionary in China, 1644-1715.’ Rev. C. H. Edmunds, 
‘Thoughts on Transmigration.’ Rev. S. Clark, ‘ Eurasians as Mis- 
sionaries in India.” Editorial Notes. Letters to Editor. Reviews. 


THEOLOGIE uND GuLavUBE. Jan., 1911.—Dr. U. Steinmann, 
“Im Kampf um die géttliche Stiftung des Papfttums.’ Dr. Baden, 
* Der Nachahmungsgedanke im Polykarpmartyrium.’ M. Bierbaum, 
* Alte und neue Innerlichkeit.” Dr. F. X. Seppelt, ‘ Die oriental- 
ische Kirchenspaltung.’ Kleine Beitrige von Dr. R. Peters, U. 
Dunkel, C.M., Dr. J. Linneborn. Aus der Theologie der Gegenwart. 
Umschau in Welt und Kirche. Literarischer Anzeiger. 
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JovrNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. Jan., 1911.—Rev. G. Morin, 
0.S.B., ‘ L’origine du Symbole d’Athanase.’ Notes and Studies: 
H. St. J. Thackeray, ‘ Primitive Lectionary Notes in the Psalm of 
Habakkuk.’ Martin Rule, ‘ The so-called Missale Francorum.’ Rev. 
W. D. Sargeaunt, ‘ The Lambeth Articles.” Rt. Rev. E. C. Butler, 
O.S.B., ‘The Rule of St. Benedict,’ II]. Rev. R. H. Connolly, 
0.S.B., ‘A Side-light on the Methods of Tatian.’ C. H. Turner, 
‘ Curiosities of Latin Interpretations of the Greek Testament.’ C. 
H. Turner, ‘ Ossius (Hosius) of Cordova.’ [Holds that ‘* Ossius ”’ is 
the correct original Latin form of the name.| Rev. E. S. Buchanan, 
‘ Further Notes on the Fleury Palimpsest (h).’ Rev. H. M. Bannis- 
ter, ‘Irish Fsalters.’ Rev. C. H. Parez, ‘The Seven Letters and 
the Rest of the Apocalypse.” Rev. G@. Buchanan Gray, * The Greek 
Version of Isaiah: Is it the work of a single Translator.” Rev. F. E. 
Brightman, ‘ ‘‘ Per obsequium Plebis Tuae.’”’’ F. C. Burkitt, ‘ The 
Waters of Shiloah that go softly: a Note on Isaiah viii., 6.’ F. C. 


Burkitt, ‘ On Matt. xi., 27; Luke x., 20.”. Reviews. Chronicle. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Iacospus CAaNnonicus DuNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest, 
SGuLIELMUS, 


Archiep. Dublinen., Hibernixe Primas. 


PDublini, die 25° Martii, 1911. 








Che Scholastic View of Inspiration. 


Tue doctrine of Inspiration has always been affirmed 
unhesitatingly by the Roman Church, but no particular 
definition of Inspiration is binding on members of that 
Church. In saying this, however, we would by no means 
imply that Catholics can hold whatever views they please 
about the question, for though no positive definition has 
ever been promulgated, enough has been said to guide us 
in the views we may put forth regarding it. We cannot, 
for instance, hold any view of Inspiration which would 
leave room for error in the Bible. 

But in declaring the doctrine of Inspiration the Church 
tmakes use of a definite formula which must necessarily lie 
at the base of any investigation into the nature of Inspira- 
tion. Thus, in the Decree of Union promulgated by the 
Council of Florence, we read :— 


“The Holy Roman Catholic Church . . . con- 
fesses the same God as the Author of the Old and the 
New Testaments . . . since by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit the holy men of both Testaments have 
spoken.” 


The same formula occurs in the Tridentine Decree; the 
Church declares that She receives 
“all the Books of both Testaments, the Old and the 
New, since the One God is the Author of both.” 


The Vatican Council speaks still more explicitly :-— 


“The Church holds these Books as Sacred and 
Canonical, not because, having been composed by 
human industry, they were afterwards approved by 
Her authority; nor only because they contain Revela- 
tion without any error; but because, having been 
written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they 
have God for their Author.” 


From the foregoing passages it will be evident that the 
Church in some way identifies Inspiration with Divine 
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Authorship, and that consequently no view of Inspiration 
which does not do justice to this concept can be in accord- 
ance with the mind of the Church. What, then, did the 
theologians of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican understand 
by the term “authorship”? The Theologians of these 
three Councils were essentially Scholastics, and the 
theological work which governed them in their decisions 
was the “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas of Aquin. 
This is not the place to speak of that marvellous work; 
suffice it to say that without a careful study of it no one 
can form any just appreciation of the theological thought 
of the Church since the XIIIth century. It is, then, to 
the writings of the Scholastics, and more particularly to 
those of St. Thomas, that we must go if we would arrive at 
any true understanding of the doctrine of Inspiration laid 
down by the Councils. 


I. 


The first thing which strikes us when we turn to the 
“Summa ” to see what were St. Thomas’ views on Inspira- 
tion, is that the word itself does not so much as occur in 
the indices to the ordinary editions of that work! It is 
only when we turn to the heading “ Prophecy ”* that we 
get on the right track, and even here we seem at first to 
be looking for the proverbial needle, for, though we can 
discover principles in plenty, we can find no word on 
Biblical Inspiration as we understand it. The precise 
nature of Revelation and of Prophecy is discussed at 
length, but the question as to what constituted the gift of 
Inspiration in an inspired author is never handled. It 
would seem as though it was not “in the air” at that time. 
But the principles are there, and when we begin to probe 
beneath the surface we find that St. Thomas had very clear 
and precise ideas indeed touching the nature of Inspira- 
tion. To arrive, however, at a knowledge of these prin- 
we we must first of all analyse the treatise on 
“Prophecy ” in which they occur. 

This treatise is found in the Second part of the Second 
part of the “Summa.” This somewhat cumbersome nume- 
ration is due to the threefold division of the whole work, 
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the First part treating of God, the Second of man, and 
the Third of the God-man. The Second part is divided 
into the treatises on the foundations of Morals and on 
particular Virtues and Vices; hence the twofold division. 
Further, after treating of particular Virtues and Vices 
which are common to all men, there remain those which 
only belong to certain conditions of life. And these, again, 
may be divided, firstly, according as they embrace those 
gifts which are bestowed on certain men rather for the 
benefit of others than for the good of their possessor, these 
gifts are called the “ gratiae gratis datae”; and, secondly, 
they may be divided according as they pertain to different 
states of life, the active as opposed to the contemplative; 
and lastly, as being especially concerned with certain duties 
and positions. 

“Prophecy” comes under the first heading, viz., the 
“gratiae gratis datae,” since it does not profit so much its 
possessor as those to whom he delivers what he knows by 
the spirit of Prophecy. St. Thomas bases his teaching 
with regard to these gifts on such passages as 1 Cor. xii., 
4-11, and he remarks that of these gifts some are concerned 
with knowledge, others with speech, and others with deeds. 
But all those—and here he strikes the key-note of his 
teaching on the subject—which are concerned with know- 
ledge are grouped under the heading “Prophecy.” He 
then proceeds in a series of four Questions, each sub- 
divided into Articles, to analyse the precise nature of 
Prophecy ; in the first Question he treats of the Essence of 
Prophecy, in the second of its Cause, in the third of the 
Way in which this gift is bestowed or in which it acts, in 
the fourth of the divisions of Prophecy. This mode of 
treatment explains, at least in part, how it is that the Saint 
does not treat more precisely of Biblical Inspiration as we 
understand it. For he is engaged on a Summary of 
Theology, a very lengthy one it is true, but still only a 
Summary. Consequently he can only sketch the main 
lines of his subject and thus lay down principles for the 
guidance of those who wish to enter on the study of par- 
ticular points. But his principles are so clear that when 
once we have grasped them we can apply them for 
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ourselves and can draw legitimate conclusions about points 
on which St. Thomas has but touched. 

In the first article of the first Question, namely, Whether 
Prophecy comes under the head of knowledge, he answers 
in the affirmative, and he bases his answer on the words in 
1 Sam. ix., 9: “He that is now called a Prophet, was 
before time called a Seer.” But in the course of his 
argument he makes a distinction which we must notice; 
Cassiodorus had said (Prol. on the Psalter, 1) that Prophecy 
was Inspiration or Revelation, and since Inspiration was 
rather a matter of the will than of the intellect, it would 
seem to follow that Prophecy was not a question of know- 
ledge but rather of will. St. Thomas’ answer to this 
difficulty is of interest since it shows us that the word 
“Inspiration” had not the same signification for him as 
it has for us; he says: “ For Prophecy it is requisite that 
the mental gaze should be uplifted for the perception of 
divine things—hence for Prophecy we th Inspiration 
to bring about this uplifting of the mind, as is said in 
Job xxxii., 8, ‘the breath of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding’; but we further need Revelation for the 
actual perception of divine truths.” He here distinguishes 
between Inspiration and Revelation, and considers them 
both as the constituents of Prophecy. But we note that 
for him Inspiration is nothing more than an impulse com- 
municated to the will and so uplifting it; we shall see later 
that for him Biblical Inspiration as we now understand 
it is essentially an affair both of the intellect and of the 
will. 

In the second Article of this Question he asks whether 
this Prophetic light is habitual, and he answers in the 
negative. His reason is a profound one. The natural 
intellectual light by which we understand things within the 
ken of the natural intellect falls essentially on principles; 
similarly, then, the supernatural intellectual light—which 
he has shown to be a necessity for Prophecy—must also 
fall on principles. But the Principle of all supernatural 
knowledge is, of course, God Himself, and no man can, 
while on earth, possess in a permanent and habitual way 
God Himself, for this would be that Beatific Vision which 
is reserved for the Blessed in the next world. At the same 
time there is no reason why a man should not receive 
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repeated Divine communications and thus possess the 
Deity in a transient way. St. Thomas instances Moses’ 
vision of God on Horeb, and also that of Elias, and he 
seeks to find a parallel in the way in which the air, though 
not possessing the source of light, is yet perpetually 
illumined by the sun’s rays which stream through it. 

Thus for St. Thomas, Prophecy is essentially a divinely 
communicated light; and this, be it noted, he lays down 
for Prophecy in general, and therefore for Biblical Inspira- 
tion, which, as we shall see, he includes under the heading 
“ Prophecy.” 

We now pass to the third Question® where the Saint 
treats of the “mode” of Prophecy. By “mode” he 
understands the way in which the gift is communicated 
or in which it acts. He has already shown that Prophecy 
necessarily demands a divine illumination transiently 
communicated; he now asks whether that means that the 
Prophets see the very Essence of God. He answers in the 
negative, and says that they are illumined by means of 
certain divinely-fashioned images which are rather to be 
compared to a mirror than to the Divine Essence, hence 
he would rather liken the Prophets to men gazing into the 
“Mirror of Eternity.” This leads him to the second 
Article which concerns us intimately. The Saint asks 
whether in Prophetic Revelation new images of things are 
impressed on the mind, or whether it is only question of a 
new light. He answers that sometimes there is only a 
new light infused, but that at other times new images also 
are impressed on the mind by God. His answer is worth 
examining in detail, for in it he gives us the clue to his 
doctrine on Biblical Inspiration, a doctrine which he seems 
to take for granted, and on which he apparently did not 
think it necessary to dwell at greater length. 

He says :—“ With regard to knowledge in the human 
mind, there are two things to be considered, namely, the 
acceptation or representation of the things known, and the 
judgment on the things so represented. But when things 
are presented to the human mind according to their 
appearances and in a natural way, these appearances must 
first be presented to the senses, then to the imagination, 
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then to the passive intellect (intellectui passibili) which is 
affected by the images derived from the imagination by 
the active intellect (intellectus agens) . . . . But the 
judgment passed on these things by the human mind is 
proportioned to the powers of the intellectual light. In 
the gift of Prophecy, however, there is conferred on the 
human mind something which in both these respects 
transcends the powers of the natural faculties, that is to 
say, both with regard to the judgment due to the influence 
of the intellectual light and with regard to the acceptance 
or representation of things which is brought about by 
certain images. Lastly, in Prophecy, the former of these, 
viz., judgment, is of chief importance, for judgment is the 
complement of knowledge.” 

We must notice what an important step St. Thomas has 
taken; Prophecy is no longer simply knowledge, it is 
essentially that aspect of knowledge which is implied in 
judgment. For him there is no Prophecy without a 
divinely-illumined judgment, but the absence of divinely- 
bestowed images does not prevent a man who is divinely 
illumined from passing judgments upon facts which not 
he but someone else has received from God. Joseph’s 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream will serve as a case in 
point. Joseph was a Prophet, Pharaoh was not. Both 
received something from God, but the reception of the 
materials to be judged upon was insufficient to constitute 
Pharaoh a Prophet; while Joseph, who only received a 
divine illumination of his judgment, has thereby all that 
is requisite to constitute him a Prophet. At the same 
time it is evident that, as St. Augustine says (De Gen. ad 
litt. xii., 9): “He is especially a Prophet who excels in 
both, that is, who sees in spirit, images significative of 
corporeal things, and who further understands them by the 
vivacity of his mind.” 

St. Thomas concludes this Article with words which 
seem to us to sum up the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration : 
“This intellectual light, besides being imprinted upon the 
human mind in order that it may arrive at a divine judg- 
ment on things which men other than the recipient of this 
light have seen—may also be given in order to enable a 
man to judge according to the divine truth things which he 
already knows naturally.” But what is this if not Biblical 
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Inspiration? It is not Revelation. For the recipient 
receives no new knowledge in the sense that knowledge 
implies the acquisition—in this case the infusion—of new 
ideas or images. All he does is to pass a divinely-guided 
judgment, according to a divinely-infused light, on things 
which he has learnt in the ordinary course. Thus St. 
Luke, for example, received, as we may suppose, no revela- 
tion; but he was an inspired writer. What does that 
mean but that his judgment upon the data he had so 
laboriously acquired was due to a divine light? And St. 
Thomas has shown us above that while Prophecy pertains 
to the sphere of knowledge, it only essentially demands the 
presence of that particular part of knowledge which we 
term judgment, and which St. Thomas terms “the com- 
plement of knowledge.” 

And a little later St. Thomas enunciates this doctrine 
more clearly still when, after quoting St. Augustine as 
saying (De Trinit. ix., 11), that “the mind has a 
certain likeness of the things it knows,” he says :—“ This 
intelligible image is, in Prophetic revelation, sometimes 
impressed on the mind directly, but at other times it results 
from concepts in the imagination as viewed by the intellect 
with the assistance of the Prophetic light, for the illumina- 
tion afforded by the presence of a higher light brings out 
the more profound truths contained in those same images.” 

This can only mean that a Prophet is one who receives 
from God either new concepts—and is thus the recipient 
of a revelation in the true sense of the word, for “ revela- 
tion” is nothing else than the withdrawal of the veil which 
hides the supernatural from us—or he is one who receives 
a light whereby he may form for himself new concepts out 
of data already to hand and acquired in a perfectly natural 
manner. And these new concepts, since they are, on the 
supposition, supernatural, can only be so formed by the 
assistance of a light which is itself supernatural. 

Now, as already remarked, St. Thomas has not so much 
as hinted here that this latter form of Prophecy is the 
equivalent of what we now term “ Biblical Inspiration”; 
and it may well be asked by what right we read this 


‘Thus Cajetan remarks on St. Luke i., 2, “clare aparet Lucam 
scripsisse ex auditu ab Apostolis, & non ex divina revelatione sibi imme- 
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meaning into his words. But in the Article under discus- 
sion St. Thomas has shown that since in all knowledge the 
essential is the judgment passed upon the data received; 
and since, further, judgment is always judgment, 7.e., the 
exercise of an intellectual light—whether human or divine 
according as it is concerned with things within the com- 
pass of the human intellect or beyond it—it will be more 
easy to divide Prophecy into various groups according to 
the way in which the data are received than according to 
the judgment passed upon them. He then proceeds to 
point out that things may be presented to a Prophet either 
sensibly and corporeally—as when Daniel and the king 
saw with their bodily eyes the hand writing on the wall; 
or that, on the other hand, God may not act through the 
senses and thus indirectly on the imagination, and so 
ultimately on the intellect—but directly on the imagination 
itself, i.e., He may bring about directly in the imagination 
of the Seer images not derived from the senses but placed 
directly in the imagination—as when Jeremias saw the 
seething cauldron. In the same way, too, God may pass 
over the imagination as well as the senses, and may act 
directly on the intellect by infusing into it concepts which 
have never passed through the ordinary channels, viz., the 
senses and the imagination. Again, in a later Article’ he 
asks the further question: Which of these kinds of 
Prophecy is the higher? And he answers that since the 
contemplation of the naked truth is necessarily a higher 
act than the contemplation of the same truth as seen 
through the veils of the senses and the imagination, it will 
follow that when God acts directly on the soul by infusing 
knowledge, i.e., new concepts, directly into the intellect, 
such knowledge is necessarily the highest possible, inas- 
much as it more nearly approaches to that Vision of God 
face-to-face which we shall enjoy in heaven. 

We must be careful to distinguish here between that 
infused knowledge which takes the form of an illumination 
of the judgment, and that of which St. Thomas is speaking 
here, and which connotes not only the illumination of the 
judgment but the presentation also of the materials for 
judgment. It may be well, too, to examine into this ques- 


*IIda. IIdae. clxxiv. 2. cf. also Quaestiones Disputatae. De 
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tion of the illumination of the judgment a little more 
closely. A judgment is the assertion or denial that a par- 
ticular predicate fits a particular subject, ¢.g.,A is, or is not, 
B. Now if the judgment A is B is infused into the mind 
of the Prophet, it will not be his judgment but that of the 
revealer, and hence it would not be true to say that the 
recipient is the author of it. For Prophecy is, as we have 
seen, knowledge, and knowledge essentially implies judg- 
ment. Thus, to take a concrete case, when Isaiah said: 
“A virgin shall conceive,” he pronounced a judgment. 
Similarly, when St. Luke narrated the facts of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Philippi he also pronounced a judgment. 
Yet it is evident that there is an immense gulf between 
these two judgments. Isaias was a Prophet, St. Luke was 
an inspired writer. We say that Isaiah owed his know- 
ledge to revelation, St. Luke to inspiration. What is the 
difference? We must at all hazards safeguard the title of 
each to be an author; Isaias was as much the author of his 
revealed prophecy as St. Luke was of his inspired history. 
What, then, was the precise nature of the Divine action 
= revealed something to Isaias and which inspired St. 
Luke ¢ 

We will take the case of Isaias first. The two terms, 
“virgin” and “conceive,” were perfectly familiar to him, 
he needed no revelation of them. Did God, then, show 
him the connexion between them? If so, then He revealed 
to him the judgment contained in the proposition, “a 
virgin shall conceive.” But in that case how can we say 
that Isaias was the author of that judgment? Or let us 
put the case another way: when a Professor is lecturing 
to an intelligent audience he sets forth a number of state- 
ments and endeavours to put his audience in possession of 
a number of facts. And while he speaks his hearers are 
mentally occupied in co-ordinating those facts; in other 
words, they are making judgments which are more or less 
sound according as the facts have been more or less fully 
grasped. But whether sound or not, these judgments are 
essentially the judgments of the auditory, they are not those 
of the Professor—though he may be described as their 
stimulating cause. And further, all the facts thus pre- 
sented may be perfectly familiar to some members of the 
audience, yet even in this case their clear exposition serves 
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as a stimulus to the judicial faculties of the hearer. While 
the Professor speaks the minds of his hearers are working, 
and old facts take on new shapes and are clothed with a 
new significance; the bearing of one upon another is seen 
in a way which had perhaps never before been noticed; in 
other words, new judgments are being formed. May not 
something similar take place in Divine Revelation? 
Familiar facts are brought clearly before the Prophet, and 
his mind is at the same time divinely illumined to see in 
them a significance which he had never before attached to 
them, and which, were it not for this new and divine pre- 
sentation of them, he never would have seen. Note that no 
ready-made judgment is proposed to him, but the facts on 
which he is to pass judgment are presented, and with them 
a new light illumining his mind to see the connexion 
between them. Thus he himself is the framer of the judg- 
ment, which is none the less divine owing to the divine 
light which enabled him to make it. 

We now turn to St. Luke. He is not a Prophet strictly 
so-called, 7.e., he has received no revelation. Yet he is 
inspired; that is, he writes with an illumination of his 
judgment which is divine. How, then, are we to differen- 
tiate his case from that of the Prophet? In the case of the 
latter we saw that the material on which he was to pass 
judgment was divinely manifested to him—not that it was 
necessarily new, but that it was so presented that his 
intellect, under divine illumination, arrived at a judgment 
about it. But in the case of St. Luke describing St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Philippi which he had seen with his own 
eyes, there was no need for any new presentment of facts, 
but he did need such an illumination of his judgment 
as should ensure his so presenting those historical details 
as in no way to thwart the end which God had in view in 
moving him to write. 

That St. Thomas so understood Biblical Inspiration is 
clear from the answer which he gives to a difficulty arising 
from the divisions of the Hebrew Bible. St. Thomas him- 
self suggests the difficulty. St. Jerome, in his Prologue 
to the Books of Kings, distinguishes between the Prophets 
and the Sacred Writers. But all those whom he there 
terms “Prophets,” viz., Isaias, Jeremias, etc., received 
besides intellectual illumination, imaginative forms; not 
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so, however, those whom he terms “Sacred Writers,” ¢.g., 
Job, David, Solomon, etc. Hence it would seem to follow 
that those are, more strictly-speaking, Prophets who have 
both imaginative and intellectual vision, not so those who 
have intellectual vision only. St. Thomas replies that since 
Prophecy of necessity implies a certain obscurity and 
a certain remoteness from the truth, they are more 
strictly termed “ Prophets” who see through the medium 
of their imagination, since this faculty presents only 
veiled images of the truth and not the truth itself. 
Yet at the same time, he says, that kind of Prophecy 
is the higher which sees directly through the intel- 
iect—provided, of course, that it is the same individual 
truth which is presented in both cases. But to this general 
answer St. Thomas adds certain words which, to our 
thinking, touch the very point at issue, viz., the precise 
nature of Biblical Inspiration. 

“But if,” he says, “an intellectual light is divinely 
bestowed upon a man, not in order that he may know some 
supernatural truth, but in order that he may arrive at a 
divinely-certain judgment upon things within the ken of 
the human reason, such intellectual Prophecy is inferior 
to that spoken of above where a man arrived at a know- 
ledge of some supernatural truth through the medium of 
a vision vouchsafed to his imagination. To this latter 
class belonged all those who are numbered among the 
Prophets, who also, be it added, are especially termed 
Prophets, because they fulfilled the Prophetic office. Hence 
it was that they spoke in the person of the Lord, saying 
to the people :—‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ which those who 
compiled the Sacred Writings never did; indeed many of 
the latter generally spoke of things which were within the 
bounds of human knowledge, and they spoke in their own 
person and not in the person of God—yet with the assist- 
ance of a divine light.”® 

This distinction seems to us most luminous and most 
pregnant, for by it a hard and fast line of division is drawn 
between those Prophets who received divine revelation and 
those who, still Prophets—though in a lesser degree— 
received no revelation but only a light by which they were 
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enabled to pass divinely-guided judgments on things within 
the ken of human reason. It should be noted here that when 
St. Thomas says that this light was infused to enable the 
Prophet to pass infallible judgments on things within the 
scope of human reason, he does not thereby exclude a judg- 
ment on things not within the scope of human reason; he 
merely means that a “ Sacred Writer,” in St. Jerome’s sense 
of the word, received no such revelation. He might do so, 
as in the case of David, but then he ipso facto passed 
over into the ranks of the Prophets strictly so-called. Nor 
does the fact that a certain man is a Prophet strictly so- 
called preclude him from at times receiving only a light 
and not a revelation. When Isaias, as we have seen, 
received his revelation concerning the Virgin-Birth, he was 
a Prophet in the highest sense of the word; when, however 
he set himself to commit that Prophecy to writing, he 
needed no new revelation, but only that inferior degree of 
Prophecy denoted by the intellectual illumination requisite 
to enable him to judge infallibly how to best express it in 
accord with the divine message he had already received. 

To sum up briefly the doctrine laid down by St. 
Thomas :— 

All divinely-communicated knowledge may be considered 
under the one heading, “ Prophecy.” 

Knowledge implies two things, viz., the acceptance into 
the mind of certain concepts, and a decision or judgment 
upon them. When it is a question of divinely-communi- 
cated knowledge, this, to be real knowledge and thus real 
Prophecy, must at least embrace that which is the formal 
part of all knowledge, viz., judgment. The fact that a 
Prophet’s materials for judgment do not come from God 
will not deprive him of his claim to rank as a Prophet in 
the broad sense of the word—provided he receive from 
God a divine illumination on that material. 

Since the matter upon which judgment has to be passed 
may be received into the mind in various ways, whereas 
judgment as such is always the same, we can assign 
different grades to the Prophetic gift according to the 
different ways in which this material is so received. 

A mode of reception which involves a certain obscurity 
is more consonant with the idea of Prophecy; it does not, 
however, follow that such kind of Prophecy is necessarily 
of a higher order. 
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Finally, a man who receives a revelation is a true 
Prophet if he also receives a divine light enabling him to 
understand it. But none the less a man who receives no 
revelation but only a divine light enabling him to pass a 
divinely-certain judgment on truths which either he or 
another has received, whether naturally or supernaturally, 
is also a Prophet, though he does not rank so high in the 
Prophetic Order as he who, in addition to this light, which 
is a sine qua non, receives also a revelation. 


* * * * * * * 


But here it may be objected that we started out by saying 
that to arrive at a clear idea of the doctrine of Inspiration 
held by the Scholastics we must have a clear idea of what 
they understood by “ authorship ”; what, we may be asked, 
has the foregoing to do with “authorship”? We reply 
that it has everything to do with it. For “authorship” 
essentially implies knowledge; a mere clerk or amanuensis 
is not an “author.” Further, the man who supplies to 
another the data for him to put into shape is not really the 
author of the resulting work, though it may be questioned 
whether he is not more so than the man who merely reduces 
that material to shape. He alone can be considered the 
author of a work who has both the essentials for knowledge, 
viz., the materials and the power to pass judgment upon 
them. Again, if God were to reveal to a man certain 
truths, but were to withhold from him any divine illumina- 
tion of his judgment on their content, that man might by 
the unaided light of his human intellect pass judgment 
upon that material and commit the whole to book-form, and 
he would then be rightly called the author of that book. 
But since his judgment was purely human he could not be 
called the supernatural, or Prophetic, or Inspired author of 
that book—even granting that his materials were divinely 
revealed to him. For, as said above, the judgment is, of 
the two essentials for knowledge, the more important, or, 
as the Scholastics would say, is the formal constituent of 
it, and the resulting effect is human or divine according as 
the judgment is human or divine. 

Hence we say that the primary constituent for super- 
natural, or Prophetic, or Inspired authorship is the pre- 
sence of a divinely-bestowed illumination of the judgment. 
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It is this which enables us to distinguish between such 
works as the “Shepherd” of Hermas and the “ Imitation ” 
on the one hand, and the Books of Canonical Scripture on 
the other. For a book to take rank in this latter class it is 
not sufficient that it contains revealed matter, nor that its 
author was a man of remarkable sanctity; we must be able 
to prove that the author was divinely illumined in the 
judgment he passed on the material, whether revealed or 
not, which was at his disposal. It is, of course, clear that 
since God Himself alone knows to whom He has vouchsafed 
this gift He alone can declare to us, through His Church, 
who they are who have received it, or, in other words, what 
books have been so inspired. 


II. 


It will be clear from the foregoing that the Scholastics, 
whether rightly or wrongly, conceived of Prophecy truly 
so-called as consisting in at least a divine illumination of 
the mind. We say “at least,” for, as we have seen, it might 
connote a great deal more, namely, revelation of the 
material upon which that divine illumination was to be 
exercised. This illumination is, then, an act on the part 
of God, and into its nature as an act we cannot, of course, 
enquire, it is known only to Himself. But that act involves 
a corresponding “passio,” as the Scholastics term it, on 
the part of the recipient. What, then, is the precise nature 
of that “ passio” ? 

When a human teacher illumines the mind of his scholar 
he does so by awakening his intellectual powers, and this 
he does by acting on his senses and so on his imagination. 
The better he has grasped the mode of working which is 
connatural to the human mind the more successfully will 
he teach. But the teacher did not make the mind of his 
pupil; and he cannot touch it except indirectly, viz., 
through the imagination. Is God’s action upon the mind 
of the Prophet analogous to this? The answer will be 
clear if we have followed St. Thomas’ teaching above where 
he points out that God can illumine a man’s mind either 
through the senses and the imagination, or through 
the imagination alone, or lastly, by acting directly 
on the mind. We must note, of course, that in saying this 
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St. Thomas is not speaking of that illumination of the 
judgment with which we are concerned here; he is speaking 
solely of the various ways in which God can communicate 
the material for judgment to the human mind. We must 
not, therefore, consider him as saying that the illumination 
which essentially constitutes a man a Prophet may come 
either through his senses or his imagination. But the 
words referred to are of importance to us as showing that 
God’s action on the mind of a Prophet is something entirely 
different from the action of a human teacher who acts only 
from without and not from within. 

Again, a further question: when Joseph received a 
divine illumination enabling him to interpret Pharaoh’s 
dream he had to declare that interpretation to the king. 
Did the divine action cease with that illumination or was 
it carried over on to Joseph’s enunciation of the truth? 
Similarly, when Moses was divinely illumined regarding 
the character of the various documents which we may 
believe he had before him, was that divine action carried 
over on to the committal of those divinely-illumined judg- 
ments to writing ? 

We must evidently answer these questions in the affir- 
mative; for unless we have some divine guarantee that the 
words, whether spoken or written, adequately represent the 
divine illumination, this latter is no gain tous. But if this 
be true, then our analysis of divine Inspiration must not 
stop short with the illumination of the intellect, for a man 
can always go counter to his convictions. Further, it is 
not sufficient for a man to know what he ought to speak or 
write, he must in addition make up his mind to speak it or 
write it. And also he must will to speak or write accord- 
ing to, and not counter to, his convictions. It would seem, 
then, that for Biblical Inspiration we shall require, in 
addition to the illumination of the mind, an impulse 
divinely communicated to the will; and this not only to 
induce such a man to speak or write, but also to safeguard 
his will whilst so doing in order that he may only write in 
accordance with the illumination he has received. 

Before entering deeper into this question we may pause 
for a moment and revert to the question of authorship. 
We are familiar with instances of joint-authorship; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Erckmann and Chatrian, Besant 
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and Rice, are well-known examples. But neither of the 
individual authors in question can, in justice to his partner, 
be called the author of any one of the books thus conjointly 
produced. Neither can we picture the divine authorship 
of the Bible as proceeding on all fours with this; we cannot 
regard Almighty God and Moses as co-partners in the pro- 
duction of the Pentateuch. For, in the first place, such a 
conception would ill befit the Deity ; and in the second place 
neither God nor Moses would be, in any real and adequate 
sense of the word, authors. A reference to the decisions 
of the Councils given above will show that they nowhere 
give countenance to any such notion. Yet they describe 
both God and the individual inspired writers as authors. 

The Scholastics must, then, have had in view something 
more than the fact that the One illumined while the other 
was illumined. If Moses was the author of any Book in 
the Bible, his will as well as his intellect must have been 
concerned in its production; for authorship, as the act of 
a human being, must involve the exercise, and the free 
exercise, of both these powers. If, on the other hand, God 
was also, and at the same time, the Author of the Book 
which Moses wrote, God, too, must be wholly the Author, 
i.e., He cannot be regarded as in any sense a. joint-author 
with Moses. And again, if Moses was really author 
of any Book, that Book must be wholly his work; the ideas 
must be his, the words must be his. And if it is question 
of revelation, the ideas revealed to him will be his property, 
it is he who forms judgments upon them, and if he is to 
express those judgments in words he must of necessity use 
such words as are natural to him. Only thus can we do 
justice to the term “author” and to the idea which the 

cholastics had in view when making use of it. 

An examination of a very ordinary process may perhaps 
serve to throw light on this difficulty. 

When a sculptor wishes to produce a statue in marble he 
first of all conceives in his mind the idea of the statue he 
wishes to produce, and he then sets to work with his chisel 
to reduce the marble to shape. If we examine his finished 
work, we shall be able to trace the chisel-marks (on the sup- 
position, of course, that they have not been obliterated by 
artificial means), and it will be evident that the finished 
work is the product of the combined action of the sculptor 
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and of his chisel. Both were necessary for its production; 

the chisel could not work without the man, nor the man 

without the chisel. If we now proceed to assign to each, 

viz., to the sculptor and the chisel, their respective parts 

in the production of the whole, we shall see that the 

peculiar marks of the chisel are due to a power inherent 

in itself, namely, to its cutting edge, whether fine or the 

| reverse; it was the possession of this particular edge which 

4 determined the sculptor in his choice of it in preference to 

" any other instrument. But the fact that the chisel was 

. used in certain particular directions and not in others, that 

a the lines it produced were curved or straight, single or in 

4 pairs, etc., is due to the action of the sculptor directing its 
; use, and is in no sense to be referred to the chisel itself. 

We may also perceive perhaps that the sculptor has in 

some cases been hampered by his instrument, and that he 

has in consequence been unable to produce as faithfully as 

he could have wished the idea which was in his mind. And 

when we compare his work with the productions of other 

artists, we may find that they, owing to the possession of 

greater skill, have been able to surmount these difficulties 

and have—in spite perhaps of inferior tools—produced 

work of a style superior to his. In short, when an instru- 

ment is completely subservient to its wielder, it becomes 

almost part of the latter, and its own inherent qualities 

only produce their effect in the way intended by the user 

of the instrument. <A pen in the hand of a child will blot, 

in the hand of a skilled caligrapher it will produce just so 

much ink, and in just such a fashion, as pleases the writer. 

An instrument has, then, a twofold action, its own and 

that which is communicated to it by him who wields it. 

But if we try to analyse further the action of an instru- 

ment when applied by a higher agent we shall find that this 

action is due to the fact that it is set in motion by that 

higher agent. It will also be clear that by thus setting 

the instrument in motion the higher agent communicated 

to it in some way a share of his own powers, that—to return 

to the analogy of the sculptor and his statue—something 

passed from the sculptor to his chisel, and there was thus 

stamped upon the marble the impress of the latter’s mind. 

And neither of these two modes of action which we see in 

an instrument can be produced by it independently; a pen 
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cannot get up and blot of itself, still less can it make 
orderly marks or frame words of itself. An instrument, 
in short, has no action at all except as moved or applied by 
some higher agent. 

But—to return to our statue—it will also be true that 
‘there is not in it a single line or curve which is not due to 
the instrument or chisel, and yet at the same time no single 
line or curve is there which is not due to the 
sculptor who wielded the chisel. Hence the seeming 
paradox that the whole effect is to be attributed 
to the chisel, and that at the same time the whole effect is 
to be attributed to the sculptor. But it is to be attributed 
to the chisel as applied, to the sculptor as applying; the 
one moves, the other is moved. And if, as we have already 
said, the instrument is absolutely at the disposition of the 
agent, there will not be found a single trace of independent 
action on the part of the instrument, the writer’s pen will 
not have blotted, nor will the sculptor’s chisel have made 
one meaningless scratch. Conversely, too, the less the 
instrument is subject to the agent employing it the more 
traces shall we find of independent action on the part of 
the former; yet even here this independent action of the 
instrument can only take place when it is set in motion 
by the agent. 

Such is the Scholastic doctrine regarding instrumental 
causes.” 

But St. Thomas constantly speaks of the inspired authors 
as being the instruments of the Holy Spirit : “The Prin- 
cipal Author of the Holy Scriptures is the Holy Spirit . . . 
man is the instrumental author ”;* again, when he is talking 
of Prophecy, which, as we have seen, he regards as the 
generic term embracing all Divine communications, he 
says : “In the case of Prophetic Revelation the Prophet’s 
mind is moved by the Holy Spirit in the same way as a 
deficient instrument is used by a principal agent,” and 
from this principle he draws the conclusion that “since 
the Prophet’s mind is a deficient instrument even true 
Prophets do not know all that the Holy Spirit intended 


71IIa. Pars Summae Theologiae, Qu. lxii. art. 1, 3, & 4; Contra 
Gentiles, Lib. II. cap. xxi.; Lib. III. capp. Ixx. & ciii., with the notes 
of Ferrariensis. Also Quaestiones Disputatae, De Veritate, xxvii., 4. 

® Quodlibet vii. Qu. vi. art. 1. ad 5tum. 
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by their visions, words, and deeds.”’ He tells us what he 
understands by a “deficient instrument” when he is 
treating of the Sacraments, for he there distinguishes 
between the instrumental action of the ministers of the 
sacraments and that of Christ Who instituted them, by 
saying that whereas the former are not Christ but Christ’s, 
and are consequently intermediate between Him and the 
Sacraments, the Sacred Humanity of Christ is an instru- 
ment joined to the Divinity and consequently acting in 
erfect harmony with it,’° and “the stronger such an 
instrument is the more it can impress its influence on an 
instrument which is not so joined to the agent using it, as, 
for instance, the hand does to the stick.”** But in this 
latter case we can see that if the stick is too pliable it 
cannot communicate to the object struck the full force 
which the hand attempted to transmit ; the stick is, in other 
words, “a defective instrument,” and, in the phraseology 
of the Scholastics, “ Quidquid recipitur secundum modum 
recipientis recipitur,” where “modus,” be it noted, is—as 
often with the Scholastics—the equivalent of “ measure.” 

We are justified, then, in applying to the question of 
Inspiration all the doctrine laid down above concerning 
instrumental causes. 

Thus, to begin with, every instrument has its own proper 
action, the possession of which determined the principal 
agent to employ it; in the same way, then, the individual 
authors of the different books of the Bible have their own 
individual characteristics : Amos is the shepherd, Isaias is 
the poet, and precisely because they possessed these qualities 
were they chosen by God as the vehicle for His communica- 
tions. But every instrument has in addition a mode of 
action which is not its own, but which is derived from the 
higher agent who sets it in motion; and it is only by virtue 
of this motion imparted to it that it can produce any effect, 
even that effect which, as we have said above, is connatural 
to it. Similarly, then, the Biblical authors must be set in 
motion in order to the production of even that effect which 
is within their natural powers, just as the pen cannot 


* TIda. Ildae. Qu. clxxiii. art. 4. 
Tila. Pars. Qu. lxiv. art. 3. 
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actually write unless moved. And when they are so set in 
motion this is not merely that they may produce their own 
natural effect, any more than we take up a penful of ink 
in order to produce a blot; they are set in motion that they 
may produce an effect which is beyond their natural and 
inherent capacity, but for the production of which that 
inherent power is a vehicle. And further, when a pen is 
scoring the surface of the paper and at the same time 
producing certain definite intelligible marks, it cannot be 
said to possess this power of co-ordinating the characters 
it impresses on the paper; that power is derived from the 
man who wields the pen, through which indeed it only 

asses. It is the same with an inspired writer. He can 
indeed write and convey a message by his inherent power, 
but he can only convey a divine message as God’s instru- 
ment, and therefore not as possessing that power but as 
transmitting it. We have already seen that that power 
is communicated to him as a light illumining his judgment, 
and as an impulse moving his will to write. 

And here we may point out the deep significance of the 
principle laid down by St. Thomas and referred to above, 
viz., that there is a vast difference between what he calls 
“a conjoined instrument” and “a separate instrument.” 
When the Divine Nature in Christ impelled His Human 
Nature to certain acts, the latter perfectly and adequately 
corresponded because of the intimate nature of the union 
subsisting between them; but an inspired author is not so 
intimately connected with Almighty God as is the 
Humanity of Christ, and hence cannot so adequately cor- 
respond to the Divine action; he is a deficient instrument, 
and therefore necessarily modifies or limits the divine 
influence communicated to him. But we must beware of 
pushing this principle too far; it does not mean that the 
inspired vehicle changes the divine message, but only that 
the “modus” or “measure” of the recipient must neces- 
sarily limit the message received—as remarked above, the 
inspired writer does not know all that is contained in the 
message. Moreover, in a certain sense, the inspired author 
may be termed a “conjoined” instrument; we saw above 
that the more skilful the workman the more complete his 
control over his tool, and we can imagine the case where 
a certain workman, in order to secure the most perfect 
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tools and those the most adapted to his purpose, plans them 
and makes them for himself. Such a workman, working 
with such tools, will produce the most perfect work, since 
the most complete harmony is established between him and 
his instruments. But what if the workman be the First, 
and therefore the Final, Cause? According to another 
Scholastic axiom, “ finis est prius in intentione sed ultimus 
in executione ” ; if we apply this doctrine to a series of effects 
which are in connexion with one another, it will be evident 
that the first effect produced will be due to the last cause 
set in motion by him whose aim is the ultimate effect; 
similarly the second effect in the series will be due to the 
last cause but one, and so on. If, now, the Cause is God, 
and the ultimate effect intended is the production of an 
inspired book, it must follow that each one of the whole 
series of causes and effects has been set in motion directly 
by God Whose ultimate aim is the production of that book. 
Here we have a parallel to the workman who makes his 
own tools, only that we must go much further and say that 
it is now a question of creation “ ab aeterno.” 

The consequences of such doctrine are far-reaching. For 
it will follow that Isaias, for instance, was what he was 
precisely, and only because God created him with a view 
to the work for which He destined him. Working back- 
wards, we shall have to say that the ultimate end intended 
was the production of Isaias’ prophecies at the precise 
period of the national life, and with those precise charac- 
teristics which should ensure their producing the effect 
intended. The first step towards the realisation of this 
end will be—not to go too far back—the infusion into one 
of the royal stock—we are supposing for the nonce 
that the tradition concerning his regal origin is true—of 
a soul capable of rising to the heights demanded by the end 
in view; then will follow in order all the long chain of 
circumstances connected with the future Prophet’s training 
and formation. And, in the fulness of time, there will 
come the inaugural vision constituting him a Prophet and 
unsealing his lips; from time to time, too, he will receive 
revelations from God, and he will be inspired to express 
these by means of the spoken word, and at times, too, in 
writing. What difference will there be between the 
Prophetic announcements of the Prophet and his ordinary 
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mode of speech? None at all. He may, indeed, on occa- 
sions, speak with exceptional solemnity, but he will speak 
as he thinks, and he thinks and speaks according to the 
nature which God gave him. Why are his Prophecies 
cast in elevated language and in a poetical mould? 
Because God gave him that particular temperament. And 
if we ask why He gave him that particular temperament, 
the answer must be because such a mode of expression was 
seen to be that best fitted to convey the message intended 
and to produce the effect required. 

But if this is true, and it seems compelling in its logic, 
it will follow that the doctrine laid down above concerning 
instrumental action, viz., that the whole effect produced 
was attributable to the instrument and also attri- 
butable to the principal agent applying it, is, if 
such were possible, far more true in the case of an inspired 
writer. For the instruments which we use are not, as a 
rule, fashioned by us; we have to use those which we find 
ready to our hands, and they are often not as perfect as 
we could wish; but in the case of an inspired writer, he is 
what he is, and he has the characteristics which we notice 
in him precisely because God created him for that ultimate 
end; consequently when God uses him He uses him as an 
instrument which is most perfectly adapted to the end 
intended. Consequently, too, when that instrument is 
applied absolutely nothing results except what the First 
Cause intended, so that we can say of an inspired book that 
there is nothing in it which God did not intend. 

But one difficulty will have already suggested itself : in 
the sense in which we have spoken, any book whatever may 
justly be termed God’s work, for we have assigned to Him 
the final causality as a necessary condition for the existence 
of the book. This is a very real difficulty. It will not be 
sufficient to answer that the author of an ordinary book 
does not receive from God a special illumination of the 
intellect such as we have seen to be necessary for an 
inspired writer. For though this fact alone suffices to 
raise such an author and his book above the level of all other 
authors or books, it does not afford a sufficient answer to 
the difficulty above mentioned, since it will not explain all 
that is demanded by the term “ author.” 

At the risk of repeating ourselves, let us turn once more 
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to the question of instrumental casuality. An analysis of 
any given effect will result in the discovery of a series of 
efiects demanding a corresponding series of causes. Thus 
a page of writing may be described as made up of colour, 
of lines, of the shaping of these latter into letters, and, 
finally, of co-ordination of these letters into intelligible 
words. This series of effects has its corresponding series 
of causes : the ink causes the colour, the pen the lines, the 
hand with its muscles is responsible for the shaping of the 
letters, and, finally, the brain is responsible for the intelli- 
gibility of the letters. It will further appear that the first 
effect. produced is due to the last cause set in motion; thus 
the colour is due to the ink, which is the last in the 
series of causes, and so on. But more than this: every 
single cause in the series is not only productive of its own 
peculiar effect, but also, by virtue of its instrumental action, 
produces an effect which is not due to its own efficacy but 
to the transmitted power of the cause which set it in motion; 
the pen not only scratches the paper, it scratches it in a 
definite way owing to the guidance of the hand. And in 
assigning an ultimate cause to the ultimate effect produced, 
we must extend our series of causes until we come to one 
which is capable of explaining the last effect which we find 
in the series. Now, in the case of an ordinary book, it is 
sufficient to arrive at the human brain as the ultimate cause 
which is adequate to explain the intelligible character of 
the writing. Yet, at the same time, in the production of 
even an ordinary book, there is one effect which no human 
agency could have produced, viz., existence. For existence 
is the most transcendental of all things; it cannot be 
bestowed, except, of course, instrumentally, by any cause 
short of the Supreme. In this sense it is true that any 
book, whether inspired or not, is due ultimately to God. 
But this is not the point which concerns us here. 

As we said above, to every effect an adequate cause must 
be assigned. Now, in an inspired book we find, besides 
intelligibility, something which we cannot express in words, 
but which we may conveniently term “its Divine charac- 
ter.” No one will deny the existence of this Divine feature 
in the Bible. It is true we cannot dissect: it and analyse 
it into its parts, but it is there none the less. But the 
Divine can only come from the Divine; in other words, if 
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we would assign to the effect which we term the “ Bible” 
an adequate cause for all we find in it, we cannot exclude 
the Divine Authorship. And this does not merely mean 
that God has illumined the mind of the human writers 
whom He chose as His instrument; it means that in using 
them as His instruments He has by their instrumentality 
transmitted something which they could not of their own 
power produce, just as the pen could not of its own power 
produce straight lines, nor the hand of its own power pro- 
duce intelligible lines. 

To recapitulate : the series of effects which we can dis- 
tinguish in the Bible are the colour, the marks of the pen, 
the shaping of the letters, the intelligibility of the same as 
thrown into words, and, lastly, the Divine character of the 
whole. The first effect produced will be attributable to the 
last cause in motion, viz., to the ink. The second effect 
must be due to the pen, the third to the arm, the fourth, 
viz., intelligibility, to the brain of an intelligent being; 
but the last effect of which we are conscious, namely, the 
inexpressible, though indubitable, Divine character of the 
whole, must needs be attributed to the Divine and Supreme 
Being Who condescended to use the human brain as the 
medium for His communications to us men. 


Hucu Pops, O.P., 
Collegio Angelico, Roma. 
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Buddhism, Past and Present. 


“ Philosophies and religions of the world have each its day 
and are part of a succession. They supplant and are 
in turn supplanted.”—(NEWMAN).* 


THESE words, in which Bossuet might have summed up his 
“ Histoire des Variations du Protestantisme,” and Moelher 
his “ Symbolik,” find still apter illustration in the results 
so far arrived at by the History of Religions. They area 
faithful reflex of the impression produced on the thought- 
ful reader by the perusal of books like “ Religious Systems 
of the World” (Sonnenschein, London, 1892), or “ Lectures 
on the History of Religions” (Catholic Truth Society, 
London, 1910). They are also the best refutation of so- 
called world-religions; in no case, perhaps, more strikingly 
than in that of Buddhism. 

One or two generations ago Buddhism was the happy 
hunting-ground for the opponents of Christianity. Its 
colossal number of adherents (500,000,000 !)—a fiction, as 
the sequel will show—the lofty tone of its moral code, the 
sympathetic figure of its founder, and its freedom from 
dogma combined to make it in the eyes of rationalists the 
undoubted superior of Christianity. This was when 
Buddhism had just been rescued from neglect and was yet 
imperfectly known, when the first pages of its Sacred Books 
had been deciphered. Sixty years have passed. An exten- 
sive Buddhist literature has been brought to light, edited, 
translated and commented on; Buddhist monuments, 
temples and pagodas, pillar and rock inscriptions dis- 
interred ; modern forms of Buddhism, as in Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam, studied and accurately described. 

But closer acquaintance has fanned cold the old 
enthusiasm. The shares of Buddhism have fallen low in the 
religious market. A non-Christian writer on Theosophy 
and Occultism recently wound up his brilliant study on 
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evelopment of Christian Doctrine, p. 441. London: Pickering. 
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Buddhism by assigning it in the evolution of religious 
thought the inferior réle of preparatory stage to the fulness 
of religious feeling brought about by Christianity. In 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1 Février, 1911, Le Mystére 
de l'Inde, Edouart Schuré, says :— “Leuvre du Boudd- 
hisme fut partiellement négative et dissolvante 
Socialement et artistiquement il n’a rien créé de fécond. 
La ot wd sinstalle en bloc il engendre la passivité 
Vindifférence et le découragement. Les peuples Bouddhistes 
sont demeurés a Vétat de stagnation. Ceux qui comme le 
Japon ont déployé une activité surprenante Vont fait par 
des instincts et des principes contraires au Bouddhisme 

L’Inde tient les clés du passé, elle ne tient pas 
celles de Vavenir; cest UE piméthee des peuples mais non 
pas leur Prométhée. Elle s'est endormie dans son réve.’ 
p. 689.’ 

It is the aim of this paper to set before the reader the 
more important conclusions now arrived at in the History 
of Buddhism. 

Buddhism is one of the many human attempts at solving 
the Problem of Evil. 

The Problem of Evil—and here I take evil in its widest 
meaning, both moral and physical—has ever engrossed 
thinking minds from the earliest dawn of philosophic 
speculation down to our times. Three thousand years ago 
it wrung from Solomon the woeful plaint : “ Behold all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit,” while the Byronic utterances 
it elicited from modern sages like Schopenhauer and Tolstoi 
still resound in our ears. 

Yet nowhere else has the problem been more keenly felt 
than in India. In its extreme form—Pessimism—it has 
been not merely a passing mood in the long evolution of 
thought, but the chronic state of mind of Indian philo- 
sophers, the beginning and the end of their various schools 
and systems. Why India should have, as it were, mono- 
polised it for herself is not easy to determine. At any rate, 


2 Compare with G. K. Chesterton’s view: ‘‘ Buddhism is centripetal, 
but Christianity is centrifugal: it breaks out. For the circle is perfect 
and infinite in its nature; but it is fixed for ever in its size; it can never 
be larger or smaller. . . . The circle returns upon itself and is bound. 
The cross opens its arms to the four winds; it is a signpost for travellers.’’ 
Orthodoxy, p. 48. London: Lane. 1909. 
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the geographical conditions of the Indian continent, as 
well as the social and economic status springing therefrom, 
seem to be somewhat suited to favour this morbid tendency 
to hypochondria. Nowhere is the antagonism between 
nature and man so intensely marked, nowhere the struggle 
for life so fierce as in this land of giant rivers and moun- 
tains, of malarious swamps and jungles. Add to this 
implacable skies, rains and droughts, floods and pestilence, 
extremes of heat and cold, the relentless hostility of the 
organic world.* 

Nor did the social institutions of the past make good 
the want of leniency of Mother Nature—a stepmother in 
this case. Like most Eastern States from the Nile to the 
Tigris, the populations of the valleys of the Indus and of 
the Ganges have groaned for untold centuries, until quite 
recent times, under the yoke of the worst forms of despotism ; 
and this, aggravated by the relentless tyranny of the caste- 
system. What with the exactions of their masters, with 
perpetual wars and invasions, revolutions and anarchy, 
there has been developed a very peculiar trait of the Indian 
character : humble stoicism and silent indifference before 
suffering and death, the mentality of a down-trodden and 
deteriorated race, crushed in unequal fight between the 
puny strength of man and the Titanic forces of Nature. 
Ed. Schuré, trying to explain the prodigious success of 
Indian pessimism in its Buddhistic form, writes in the 
same strain :—“(Le succés) sexplique par Vabdétardisse- 
ment de la race Aryenne, mélangée d éléments inférieurs 
et alanguie de paresse. Il s'explique par la tristesse @un 
peuple, vieillissant entre la lassitude de la tyrannie et la 
lassitude de Vesclavage.”—Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1 Feb. 
—Le Mystére deVInde. No wonder that pessimism should 
be the growth of such a land rather than that of the 
enchanted shores of the Ionian Sea or of the white 
Cyclades.‘ 


* Abbé Dubois’ description of India (in the Introduction of his famous 
book) might advantageously be consulted by those who prefer the 
account of a permanent resident in the country to the first impressions 
of passing tourists. 

‘cf. Barth’s Religions of India, where he ascribes the pessimism per- 
vading Indian literature to the disillusion that followed the earnest but 
vain attempts at grasping the Absolute and the Infinite. 
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In the depth of primeval forests, the flowering 
mantle of the Vindhyan ranges, far from the tumult of 
hamlets and towns, bark-clad hermits grow lean pondering 
over the baffling mystery. To them the great riddle of the 
Universe is not so much its origin and end, its whence and 
where, as the fact of the co-existence of evil in it. Thev 
saw evil in every form and shape, evil inseparable from all 
life and being, from that of the atom whirled in space to 
that of gods enthroned in the empyrean glory of mount 
Meru. On this transcendental connection of existence 
with suffering they riveted their mind’s eye: on the 
harassing thought of the impermanency of things (the 
mavra pec of later Greek philosophy), on their inevitable 
dissolution and decay, on the constant ebb and flow of being 
and non-being, on the bubble-like insignificance of human 
life and effort in the vast ocean of existence, on the mani- 
fold trials and miseries, the faintness and weariness, the 
cares and bereavements existence brings in its train. 

Intensifying this tenfold, there was—whatever its origin 
—the belief in Transmigration with its never-stopping 
round of births and re-births (8,400,000 in number), a 
veritable wheel of torture, as it shut out all hope of getting 
rid of the curse of existence. It was from the maddening 
prospect of its endless revolutions that the emaciated 
recluse in the loneliness of his sylvan abode sought a 
deliverance; and the Aranyakas or forest-treatises, the 
earliest monuments of philosophic thought in India, still 
bear witness to this ardent quest after non-existence. A 
strange quest! indeed, to us full-blooded Westerns, who 
rejoice in the sense of vigorous and healthy life—and yet 
henceforth for all succeeding ages the absorbing theme of 
Indian thought. 

The subject of Brahmanic philosophy is too vast to allow 
more than a passing allusion to its main solution of the 
question in hand. It will suffice to consider the answer 
given by the Vedanta School, the idealistic system kar’ é& dyyv 
and the best known of the six Indian Darsanas (philo- 
sophical systems) among educated natives. Its solution of 
the problem is as radical as it is bold: it simply denies 
individual existence. Suffering is not; life is not; the 
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contingent is not : they have only an apparent,° at most a 
practical existence; they are merely phenomena (awovpeva 
appearances in the full sense of the word, underlying which 
there is one reality only, that truly exists : the impersonal, 
unconscious, unlimited Atman or Brahma, the breath of 
the universe. All else is Maya, illusion, unreality, 
unaccountable mirage of that unconscious mind.  Sal- 
vation lies in dispelling the cosmic illusion and realising 
one’s own identity with Brahman. “ Brahman is the seed 
of the world-tree and Maya is the power of growth residing 
in the seed. Brahman is the root of the world-tree. The 
world of semblances is a tree and may be cut down with 
the hatchet of ecstatic vision. . . . It is watered by 
the cravings of migrating souls whose actions through the 
law of retribution prolong the existence of the spheres of 
metempsychosis. Its fruits are the pleasures and pains of 
living things. The spheres of recompense are the nests in 
which deities and migrating souls dwell like birds. It 
rustles with the cries, the weeping, and the laughter of 
souls in pain or for the moment happy.” (Gough’s The 
Philosophy of the Upanishads. Tribner, London, p. 136.) 
Knowledge, then, is salvation. Know the great sentence : 
“Tat twam asi, That (i.e., Brahman) are thou,” and thou 
art saved. Veritas liberabit vos. This is the path of 
knowledge, the Indian Gnosis, jnanamarkham; a difficult 
path indeed, “a sharp razor’s edge hard to walk along,” 
this path of wisdom, and for the few. 

In the meanwhile the dumb millions, the lowly toilers on 
the vast burning plains, were busy on the treadmill of 
existence, and lived and died like the hard-driven cattle 
of their fields, with no more uplifting thought than the 
meaningless rites and sacrifices, the degrading super- 
stitions of an abstract and worn-out creed, and waited for 
a saviour to show them the road to liberation. 

Such was the state of things when in 560 B.c. Gautama 
the Buddha or the Enlightened was born.* 


5 Vedantists distinguish three kinds of existences: apparent, practical, 
real. Thus the coil of rope mistaken for a snake is an instance of 
apparent existence; the common view taken by men of things around 
them and necessary for the transactions of life gives to the world a 
practical existence, not real though. 

6 The Northern Buddhist accounts make the date vary between 2000 
and 500 B.c., no less than fourteen dates being assinged. 560 is now 
the most generally received date among Western scholars. 
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Beyond the bare fact of his existence—even this was at 
one time denied by Prof. Wilson, Sénart and Kern—very 
little that is certain is known about him. The earliest 
written record of the events of his life—the introduction 
to the Jatakas Commentary—is assigned to a period 
coinciding with the fifth century of the Christian era, 
nearly a thousand years after his death. From his clan- 
name, the Sakhya muni or Scythian sage, it has been 
inferred that he belonged to the invading race of the 
Scythians—the ancestors of the White Huns of later times. 
After settling first on the banks of the Indus they had 
scattered themselves in the Northern plains. Gautama’s 
father, the chief of one of their clans, lived on the borders 
of Nepaul (with the mighty vision of Himalayan glaciers 
and snows ever in view), about a hundred miles due north 
of Kashi (Benares), then one of the chief cities of the 
Brahmanic kingdom of Kosala. The chief’s name, 
Suddhodana (pure rice) has led scholars (Dr. Rhys Davids) 
to determine the occupation followed by his clan, the vast 
majority of his people being peasant proprietors living in 
village communities of a republican type, and very different 
from the conditions obtaining further South. The child 
was brought up in the relative luxury in keeping with his 
race and rank. He must apparently have been vf an 
observing and meditative turn of mind, Hamlet-like, as 
he looked and philosophized on the world round about him. 
Perhaps, too, he came across some stray hermit or holy 
gyrovagus and imbibed from him his first lessons on the 
vanity of life. He was now eighteen, and, after having 
duly married some neighbouring princess, was the father 
of a child. Yet marring his happiness, the sight of sick- 
ness, old age and death filled him with a melancholy sense 
of the hollowness of things. What use in enjoying life, 
attaching himself to the world, forging his chains faster, 
since some day the awful wrench must come? Why not 
break off now, before he had been enslaved for good? 
Others would have concluded just to the contrary : let us 
crown ourselves with roses, “let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.”—Is. 22, 13. Not so our young prince. 
One night he slipped off quietly from his home, and thus 
cut asunder all human bonds. As his chariot whirled 
swiftly to the South, conflicting thoughts and desires raged 
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in his mind—a contest dramatized by later legends into a 
struggle with the great demon Mara, the tempter, who had 
finally to yield to Gautama’s unshakeable determination. 

He crossed the Ganges and soon found a retreat on the 
wooded slopes of the Vindhyas. There he lived in com- 
pany with five other recluses, like himself in search of 
mukti or liberation. He lived the life of a Sramana, 
starving his body that his soul might feed more freely on 
the great truths, and prepare itself for final absorption 
into the Universal Brahma, the Impersonal and only real 
Being. Six years elapsed; one day, he fell into a kind of 
trance, apparently due to exhaustion, and the futility of 
his efforts dawned on him: fasts, austerities, penance had 
not dispelled the illusion of his individual existence! He 
went away leaving his five disciples scandalized at his 
desertion. 

The emaciated hermit had proceeded some way and was 
resting under a fig tree—henceforth famous throughout 
the world as the Buddha, or Bo-tree—when lo! suddenly 
the long-sought-for solution flashed on him and he became 
the Buddha or the Enlightened. No yogi practices, no 
mystic holding of the breath, no excruciating postures had 
succeeded in bringing home the unreality of existence and 
of suffering and the reality of Brahman. Rather the 
contrary. Of the reality of one thing he was now more 
convinced than ever: that of suffering. As to Brahman’s 
reality or not, Gautama was as much in the dark as before, 
and later on professed frank agnosticism on the point. 
“T am, therefore I suffer.” Here was a solid, tangible 
conclusion, which the fact of the existence or not, of an 
evanescent Brahman could not change. To this he now 
applied his mind, and on this substantial basis proceeded 
to build his system. The problem now before him was 
how not to be; since to be means to suffer, existence 
must be nipped in the bud. 

Suicide would seem to a Western a simple and effective 
way out. Yet for Buddha it was not so. There was 
Transmigration and the Law of Karma: as thou sowest, 
thou shalt reap, the only dogma of Brahmanism which he 
had unaccountably not thrown to the winds. Suicide in these 
conditions meant merely putting off and aggravating the 
difficulty. As an act, moral or immoral, it must, in virtue 
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of the iron Karmic law, bear fruit in a future birth, and 
so forth in infinitum. One course remained: Suicide by 
inaction, this to be effected by the total suppression of 
desire, the mainspring of action. 

These “ Four Noble Truths” had at last unravelled the 
great aenigma, cut the Gordian Knot of life.” So thought 
;autama the Buddha, the Illumined, as he rose from under 
the Bo-tree and “entered upon the Path” of salvation. 
He now directed his steps towards the habitations of men; 
for his heart yearned to impart the “good news” to his 
fellow-sufferers, to the millions who toiled and moiled 
under the burden of existence. 

Soon he had gathered some disciples round him, and 
from this day he spent the remaining years of his long life 
in imparting to men the result of his Illumination at the 
mystical Fig-tree. Dressed as a religious mendicant, with 
close-shaven head, a yellow robe made of rags and a 
begging-bowl, he went about the towns and villages of 
Magadha (Berar) teaching and winning souls. The rainy 
season alone interrupted his constant wanderings until 
death put an end to them, and “the lamp of wisdom was 
blown out by the wind of impermanency.” (The Dulwa, 
quoted in “Religious Systems of the World,” p. 158: 
Sonnenschein, London.) 

These are the few bare facts of his life which modern 
criticism has rescued from the tangled mass of wild legends 
and stories that have grown with the usual tropical 
luxuriance round the Founder of Buddhism.’ Let us return 
to Buddha’s teaching. 


7The four truths may be briefly summarised in the following 
equations :— 
. No suffering, liberation ; 
. No existence, no suffering ; 
. No action, no existence ; 
. No desire, no action. 
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* 1 subjoin a few specimens of those myths, mostly from de Broglie’s 
Problémes et conclusions de UHistoire des Religions, chapter on 
Buddhism. Such are, for instance, Buddha’s five hundred and fifty 
previous births as Brahman, lion, parrot, monkey, king; and his last 
incarnation in a virgin’s womb, which he entered as a young white 
elephant ; his four strides towards the four points of the compass at the 
moment of his birth, as he asserts his claims to be honoured as the Lord 
of the Universe; the flowery showers and the divine music rained down 
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We have seen how starting from the two dogmas of con- 
temporary religion and philosophy, viz. Karma and 
Pessimism, he concluded logically to the suppression of 
desire as the shortest road to deliverance from the terrible 
“nightmare and daymare” of existence. Or, to put it in 
familiar catechetical form: The ultimate end of man (as 
well as of every being) is to cease to exist, and the proximate 
end, to suppress desire. The only logical means to achieve 
this emancipation from the trammels of passion lay in 
following the Noble Eightfold Path to salvation: Right 
views, right aims, right speech, right conduct, right liveli- 
hood, right effort in self-training and self-control, right 
mindfulness, right rapture. “The very pith of Buddhism,” 
Prof. Rhys Davids assures us. We may consider in it a 
mystical negative part: detachment from everything; and 
a positive part : contemplation. 

The first part led to the institution of Buddhist monas- 
ticism, which constitutes Buddhism proper, and to which, 
if consistent with himself, every believer in the Four Noble 
Truths must of necessity come. He is to bid goodbye to 
the world, to family, home, possessions; to his passions, to 
action of any kind, good or bad, to speech, and, finally, to 
self. His only occupation, to meditate on the great truths, 
till he has lost consciousness of his Ego, and mastered the 
seven kinds of wisdom: “Zeal, Intelligence, Meditation, 
Investigation, Joy, Repose, Serenity, the topmost peak of 
Arahatship ” (Perfection), the last stage before he dis- 
appears, selfless, in Nirvana. 

This quietism—that agrees so well with the proverbial 
indolence of the East—this abstinence from every action, 
whether good or bad, this breaking asunder of the golden 
chain of merits and the iron chain of demerits,—seems to 
have been carried out on a large scale. After some 
centuries the Buddhist monasteries in India, Burmah, 
Ceylon, Siam, Tibet, Japan, Korea and distant Java could 


by devas and saints on the happy spot; his miraculous infancy and pro- 
digious knowledge; his superhuman skill and power in boyish games; 
the dazzling splendour of his palace-life amid a retinue of 80,000 
maidens; the miracles of his preaching life: rising in the air in four 
postures ; spouting water from one eye and fire from the other; ascending 
Heaven daily to catechize his mother and coming down on a golden 
ladder to the accompaniment of celestial orchestras, etc., etc. 
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be counted by the thousand, many of them sheltering vast 
numbers of bikshus, bonzes, lamas or talapoins (as their 
name goes in these different countries). Nor, though much 
contempt is now generally shown to the successors of these 
Buddhist “ lauras,” has the institution by any means died 
out. Burmah, Siam especially—the only orthodox Buddhist 
lend in the 20th century,—Japan, China and Tibet, have 
still thousands of these monasteries, many of them extremely 
wealthy,’ and naturally crowded with inmates, not exactly 
in search of Nirvana, if we are to believe Rumour’s evil 
report. It is said of Tibet and Mongolia that actually 
one-third of the population (I suppose the male population) 
lives in the “lamaseries” (Elisée Reclus—Tibet, L. 
Wieger, 8.J.: Religion of China), while the Singhalese 
Buddhists actually count 10,000 bonzes in a population of 
two millions. Nor were the benefits of quietism restricted 
to men only. By the side of their monasteries there arose 
convents of nuns and sisters, though on account of the 
special social status of women in the East, these never 
attained anything like the extension of the male order. 
It may, perhaps, be added that the fact that females could 
not hope directly to arrive at Arahatship (the last stage 
before Nirvana), but must first be re-born as men, goes also 
. ~~’ way to explain the want of popularity of the sister- 
ood. 

Whatever its merits now, it is thanks to Buddhist 
monasticism in its pristine fervour that Buddha’s teaching 
spread far and wide over the East and did in some—very 
little—way for Further Asia what Christianity did for 
Europe by imparting to it a relative degree of moral and 
intellectual culture (cf. de la Vallée Poussin’s Buddhism, 
C.T.S. Lectures on Religions). Each monastery had schools 
attached to it (as still in Burmah where all the primary 
education is in the hands of the talapoins or bonzes under 
the supervision of British authorities). Yet one great, 
important lesson they forgot to impart: the necessity and 
nobility of labour and work, an omission, however, strictly 
consistent with their profession. In this, as in the rest, 
the Buddhist monk’s idea differs toto coelo from that of 

®*In Siam the monastic establishment costs the State £4,000,000 


yearly, more than the Budget of the Chucrh of France before the 
Separation.—(Elisée Reclus—Siam Géographie Universelle). 
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the Western recluse. From the Indian type of anchorets, 
whether fakir or sanyassi, he differs in that he has no 
austerities. Poverty and celibacy he chooses as his lot, not 
in the spirit of penance or sacrifice, but as the most 
effective way of stamping out every desire, the root of 


‘action, and making a clean tabula rasa of his heart. His 


only occupation the constant contemplation of the Four 
Truths, self-introspection, intense concentration of mind. 
His characteristic posture, that of the sitting Buddha 
statue : the passionless eye and fixed look, the calm Olympic 
forehead, the motionless body, spiritualized, as it were, 
and lifted over the ocean of sense. For, like the Brahman 
Yogi, “he beareth no ill-will to any being, he is friendly 
and compassionate, without attachment and egoism, 
balanced in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, 
harmonious, with the self-controlled, resolute . . . freed 
from the anxieties of joy, anger and fear . . ., he neither 
loveth, nor hateth, nor grieveth, nor desireth, renouncing 
good and evil . . . alike to foe and friend, and also in fame 
and ignominy, alike in cold and heat, pleasures and pains, 
destitute of attachment .. . silent . . . homeless, 
firm in mind” (Bhagavad-Gita, English Translation by 
Annie Besant : Natesan, Madras, 1908, p. 175, etc.). 

To reach this state a very detailed course of monastic 
discipline had been laid down as numbers increased, and 
had to be gone through, while a wonderfully subtle and 
intricate system of Metaphysics and Psychology supplied 
food for meditation. The aim being to arrive at emanci- 
pation from self, a minute study of the latter was the 
natural preliminary. Skandas or qualities (corresponding 
in some way to the Sanskrit gunas and the Scholastic 
materia and forma), the combination of which contributed 
the self and formed the ethereal or astral body accompany- 
ing the soul through its migrations, had to be inquired into 
and gave rise to hair-splitting classifications of qualities 
and states, which would repel the ordinary reader by their 
strangeness and abstruseness. It will suffice to refer the 
curious to Bishop’s Bigandet learned appendices on the 
subject in his Legend of Buddha—Triibner, London. 

Let us now turn to the laity—literally the upatakas or 
hearers. These are not properly members of the Buddhist 
creed ; they are more like the Gentile proselytes of Israel or 
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our Christian catechumens, a kind of postulants who pro- 
fess merely to prepare themselves for the higher stage of 
quietism, the only road to Nirvana. From the start it was 
perfectly evident that all men and women could not, and 
probably would not, don the yellow robe. In Burmah, 
however, and in Siam, this is done to a certain extent by 
the majority of men, who mostly during their boyhood 
spend, as a matter of form, some weeks or months in a 
monastery.’® At any rate, this could not be permanent, or 
else nobody would have remained in the world to support 
the pious bikshus, all the more so that in virtue of their 
profession they were supposed not to do anything them- 
selves towards that object. Besides, to many the love of 
Nirvana for its own sake must have sounded somewhat 
strange; and to the great majority perfectly undesirable, 
at least in the near future. There could be no question for 
such worldly minds, steeped in the cares of the flesh, to aim 
directly at Arahatship : the sense of “ Weltschmerz” was 
not lively enough in them to make them yearn for Nirvana. 
And so the next best thing was to lead them to live good 
moral lives that would lessen the weight of life’s burden 
and enable them to be promoted at the following births till 
they should come high enough to make directly for Per- 
fection. It is for these imperfect souls that Buddha 
framed his moral code—by far the most valuable and truly 
beneficial part of his teaching and mission on earth. Right 
thoughts, right words, right deeds, a secular decalogue, or 
rather “pentalogue,” that leaves out the duties towards 
God to dwell on those towards men, forbidding theft, lying, 
murder, adultery, alcohol, and enjoining charity, gentle- 
ness, patience, forgiveness and assistance for all our fellow- 
men and fellow-beings. Despised outcasts, the trampled 
masses, the little ones of the earth had as much right to 
fair and humane treatment as the proud Brahman or the 
haughty Kshattrya (Warrior). Each man, whatever his 
rank or caste, was to be valued by his deeds and conduct : a 
most welcome gospel indeed to the massa perditionis, the 
toiling millions in the cities and hamlets along the Ganges. 

How far Buddha’s personal teaching altered the state of 


1°In the Middle Ages many Christian youths and maidens likewise 
passed a few years for instruction in some abbey of the neighbourhood. 
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things is impossible to determine. Apparently it did not 
do away with that most galling institution, the caste- 
system. Yet it kindled in the race that spirit of bene- 
volence, kindliness and charity, which has won for the 
inhabitants of India the somewhat sarcastic epithet of the 
“mild Hindu”; it fostered that respect for every form of 
life from a gnat to a cow—which to the carnivorous 
Western seems a trifle exaggerated.** 

One word more on this Buddhist sentimentalism to 
contrast it with Christian charity. As Prof. Oldenberg 
has pointed out long ago, Buddhist altruism is more of the 
negative kind : “ Enemies ought not so much to be cherished 
as not to be hated; kindly and compassionate feeling for 
all beings is kindled and fostered, but this sentiment is less 
the spontaneous, mysterious, unreasoned outflow of love as 
the conscious persuasion that all will go the better for it, 
and that nature will reward those who live thus.” In 
short, a kind of humanitarian charity that smacks a great 
deal of the solidarism so much in vogue. 

Such then was primitive Buddhism, not a religion, but 
a philosophy of life, a “morale laique” of which an 
modern Briand or Braga might be proud of, and which, 
suspect, has not helped a little to give Buddhism its fading 
popularity before the Comtist and Kantian generations of 
the nineteenth century. 

Soon after Buddha’s death, the king of the land— 
Bimbisara—was converted, and this, of course, led to a 
great expansion of the Buddhist creed; but it was not till 
two centuries later—in the reign of Asoka, the Constantine 
of Buddhism and the universal monarch of well-nigh the 
whole of India—that Gautama’s teaching spread in all 
directions. Imperial edicts, scattered across the length and 
breadth of the Monarchy from Afghanistan to Madras, 


enjoined the observance of the Blessed One’s precepts : the 


seventeen rock and pillar inscriptions that bear the 
emperor's edicts are the oldest known documents of 
Buddhist literature. Asoka was not satisfied with this; 
to secure the preservation of Buddha’s sayings he called 


11 Certain castes carefully sweep the ground before sitting, or strain 
the water drinking lest they should destroy any inesct. Cow-killing is 
still an abomination. In Kashmire it was forbidden under penalty of 
death as late as 1890. 
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together (in 245 B.c.) a Council, the 3rd according to 
Buddhist tradition, but the first of which we have any 
authentic record. In this Buddhist Nicaea, the canon of 
scripture was settled. A copy of it was carried by his son 
to Ceylon, which has thus secured the claim to preserve 
the most authentic record of Buddha’s teaching. It is still 
extant in the Tipitakas or Three Baskets : the Abidharma, 
containing the metaphysical doctrine (certainly in germ 
only, if at all, in Buddha’s sayings) ; the Vinaya Pitaka, or 
rules of monastic discipline, and the Sutta-Pitaka, or the 
utterances, conversations, parables of the Blessed One him- 
self, by far the most valuable of the three baskets, as the 
simplicity and directness of the matter it contains point to 
a venerable antiquity and bring us quite close to Buddha’s 
times. This constitutes the Southern Canon—<Asoka’s 
work. But the extension given to Buddhism by the im- 
perial convert proved its ruin. 

Apart from its moral code—a mutilated form of the 
natural law—the dogmatic or philosophic part could in no 
sense become popular with the masses that nominally joined 
the new faith; and this had inevitably to undergo a radical 
change—in fact, to cease to be a philosophy of life, to become 
a religion, to cease to be Buddha’s Buddhism, to become 
Lamaism or something else. 

By a strange irony of fate Buddha himself, who in all 
his life had never mentioned the name of the Supreme God, 
was now raised by the religious sentiment of the people to 
the rank of a supreme god with a full hierarchy of devas 
and saints. He was no longer the “Superman” or Great 
Male of the Pali or Singhalese Scripture, but the bene- 
volent saving god of the Sanskrit or Northern Scripture. 
The evolution had been fully accomplished four centuries 
later (in 140 a.v.) when Kaniska, the great Buddhist 
emperor of North-west India, assembled a Buddhist Coun- 
cil, and the Northern Sanskrit canon—the Greater Vehicle 
as opposed to the Southern Smaller Vehicle—was settled. 
By this time Northern Buddhism had penetrated China for 
nearly a century, whence it was to spread over Korea and 
Japan in the 7th century. But this Northern spurious 
Buddhism, untrue as it was to its original ideal, was still 
further transformed by its contact with the native religions 
it met in the course of its peregrinations. 
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In China it has been metamorphosed into the worship of 
Amita Buddha, the eternal and all-glorious God whose 
paradise in the bright regions of the setting sun it is the 
ambition of the Chinaman one day toenjoy. As one of the 
foremost Chinese scholars has remarked : “ The Buddhism 
of China is theistic. It is bad Buddhism, but, perhaps, 
better religion.” (L. Wieger, S.J., in C.T.S. Lectures on 
the History of Religions, p. 26.) Equally popular with the 
lower classes of the Celestial Empire is the worship of 
Kwan-yin or Avalokiteshwara, the looking-down god, the 
personification of Mercy, sometimes represented as a female 
with a child on her knee—which picture ignorant globe- 
trotters generally mistake for the prototype of our 
Madonnas. Kwan-yin and Amita are sare | , according 
to Dr. Beal (Lecture on Chinese Buddhism, p. 179, 
in Religious Systems of the World), the two Persian 
deities, Mithras and Anahita, the goddess of Waters, 
both of which were, perhaps, according to him, picked 
by Buddhists on their way through Turkestan. 
Thus, with the exception of Buddhistic monasticism—a 
doubtful acquisition according to the Chinese view of the 
matter—China learned little from the Buddhist importa- 
tion. For, by Confucius, Buddha’s contemporary, she had 
been given a popular moral system no less elevated than 
Buddhism, but grounded on a far saner conception of life 
and of the world, as might be expected from the shrewd 
practical sense of level-headed Chinamen.” Bonzes are the 
only adherents of the old Buddhism in the Celestial Empire. 

In the two great Chinese dependencies, Mongolia and 
Thibet, Buddhism has fared worse. It is not Buddhism 
any more, but Lamaism: a monstrous mixture of devil- 
worship, magic, sorcery and monasticism run mad, to which 
ingredients must also be added Tantric rites of the Shiva 
cult, and a grotesque imitation of the Nestordan liturgy. 
(Cf. last chapters of Vol. II. of Lhassa, by Perceval, 
the Times Correspondent during the Tibetan Expedition : 
Hurst, London, 1905.) 


12 ‘* Ce qu’ils sont (les Chinois) ils le doivent surtout 4 la famille et au 
travail—cette double antithése du bouddhisme. . . . Le Chinois spon- 
tané, ou enseigné par Confucius a, plus que le bouddhiste de morale ou 
de pudleur pour vivre.”” Gabriel Chambeau in Ervupes, le Bouddhisme 
Chinois, p. 707, June 5, 1911. 
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Japan and Korea having imported their Buddhism direct 
from China, the Japanese and Korean Buddhism is about 
as much true Buddhism as Chinese is. Moreover, even 
that semblance of Buddhism had been disestablished five 
centuries ago in Korea, leaving Shamanism undisputed 
sway; while towards 1878 Japan followed suit and dis- 
established Buddhism to the profit of the national Shin- 
toism, i.e., emperor—and hero-worship. There are now 
only about 30 millions so-called Buddhists in the Mikado’s 
dominions, with a correspondingly large number of 
Buddhist monasteries (cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, art. 
Japan, and Chamberlain’s Things Japanese, s.v.). The 
Japanese Buddhists were so little in touch with the original 
faith that they never possessed their own translation of 
Buddhist Scriptures, but were satisfied with the Chinese 
version, of course as intelligible to them as the Sanscrit. 

This then has been the fate of the so-called Northern 
Buddhism in the Far East, now degraded to demonolatry 
in its most repulsive form, now raised to a natural theism, 
in every case utterly false to its original type and prin- 
ciples. Tested by Newman’s seven Notes “to discriminate 
healthy developments of an idea from its state of corrup- 
tion and decay” (cf. Newman’s Development of Christian 
Doctrine: London, Pickering, 1881, p. 171), Northern 
Buddhism has proved an absolute failure, no less complete 
than its failure in the land of its birth. For, while 
Buddha’s mutilated name, Bo or Fo, was making its way 
through Central Asia and the Far East, it was being 
gradually forgotten in Magadha (Berar) after some cen- 
turies of fame. A few rock-cut temples and monasteries, 
some half-buried stupas, a score of pillar and stone inscrip- 
tions, are all that are left of its short-lived prosperity. 
‘Various external causes of its rapid decay have been 
alleged. First the natural reaction of the old Brahmanic 
religion, which, after a skilful adaptation to the new con- 
ditions and needs of the times, soon rose again from its 
ashes in the new garb of Hinduism. Next the corruption 
of the monastic institution, the backbone of Buddhism, 
where quietism inevitably passed into apathy, sloth and 
ignorance. And this brings us to the real cause, which 
lay in Gautama’s very first principle, viz., that life is not 
worth living. No lasting edifice could possibly be built on 
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the shifting sands of such an unhealthy conception of the 
world. Mr. Edouard Schuré has characterised it in happy 
words : “ Elle cultive le fanatisme du repos. On dirait une 
conjuration pacifiste pour amener la fin du Monde” (Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, Febr. 1, Le Mystére de l’Inde, p. 681). 
Even apart from its unblushing contradictions, this doc- 
trine has always been too much for the moral tone of 
mankind, which has never failed to eject the poison from 
the system, whatever its attractions for specially con- 
structed minds, @ la Nieztche, members of the Theosophical 
Society and others. Of these, some Americans and 
Europeans, half-a-dozen in all, have even gone so far as to 
don the bikshu’s yellow robe and enter a Singhalese 
monastery to prepare for Nirvana, whilst their less con- 
sistent and more timid brethren of New York, London and 
Paris content themselves with the remote preparation of 
a not very successful propaganda, and try in vain to gal- 
vanise into life again the mere shadow of a name. 

If you wish to see the disjecta membra of what was once 
Buddhism, go to Ceylon and Burmah, or, better still, to 
Siam, now the last refuge of Buddhism, where, in spite of 
attempts at a revival, an effete cult is slowly crumblin 
down before the rapid onward march of civilisation. Cf. 
Pahamunay’s “ The Respective Positions of Buddhism and 
Christianity ”»—Colombo; Borello, 1910. 


P. Daumen, S.J. 











Che Validating of Marriage Without 
Rew Consent. 


THe Catholic Church takes such elaborate precautions, 
either through the publication of the banns or through 
searching private enquiries, to detect any impediment that 
may exist to a marriage before she sanctions its celebration, 
that an invalid marriage is very rare in our communion. In 
case of a prospective marriage the parish priest is so diligent 
in his investigation, and the parties concerned give the rele- 
vant information with such minuteness and readiness, that 
it is almost impossible that an impediment could escape dis- 
covery. Now and then, however, through some regrettable 
oversight, or because the parties were foolish enough to flout 
the regulations of the Church, a priest may be confronted 
with a case of invalid marriage that is at once urgent, deli- 
cate, and, it may be, somewhat complicated. In such circum- 
stances, it is all-important that he should have before his 
mind, clearly, precisely and decidedly, the recognized mode 
of validating it. Accordingly, it may be of some interest 
to consider the nature of the canonical remedy, sanatio in 
radice, when it serves, and when we must fall back on the 
ordinary process in dealing with such distressing and per- 
plexing cases. 

The provision of Canon Law known as dispensatio or 
sanatio in radice may be defined as, “The acceptance or 
ratification by the Church of a former matrimonial consent, 
that was hitherto inoperative owing to the existence of some 
impediment that has now disappeared.” In other words, it 
is a waiver by the Church, for one of the couple or for both, 
of her requirement of a new consent, which is usually 
enforced in the case of those who have contracted invalid 
marriages. 

In explanation of this definition, it is necessary to note 
in the first place that in an ordinary contract, the offer of 
some object or service by one of the parties, and the condi- 
tional acceptance of some consideration for it, do not become 
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null and invalid because the other party is under some 
physical or legal disability that precludes him from closing 
with the offer, or availing himself of it at once. 

Applying this general principle to the marriage contract,. 
it will be seen that though one of the parties is disabled by. 
some canonical impediment from accepting the offer of con- 
jugal rights (which contains a hypothetical acceptance of 
the correlative rights) from the other party, this offer is not 
ipso facto annulled; but, as it were, it remains in suspense, 
and bereft of its natural juridical effects till the person 
accepts it that was hitherto unable or unwilling to do so. 
And a little reflection will show that this holds even 
though both parties are subject to disqualification, provided 
they are honest and sincere in their intention to concede 
matrimonial rights to each other. 

As this theory is the foundation on which the procedure 
of sanatio in radice rests, it may be well to illustrate the 
principle by some examples. Suppose, for instance, that a 
girl under the prescribed age takes part in the ceremony of 
marriage; if no dispensation were obtained the marriage 
might have been given both by her and by the man, and, if 
so, they would, were it not for a regulation of the Church, 
become husband and wife ipso facto that she reaches the 
canonical age. Or suppose that both the parties were sub- 
ject to affinity, which is a bilateral impediment, they could 
not then really contract wedlock; yet, if they intended to 
give true matrimonial consent, they would per se become 
husband and wife immediately that the impediment were 
removed; their separate consents would then coalesce and 
automatically knit together. 

In the eyes of the Church jurists, therefore, the consent of 
those who attempt marriage while under impediment is not 
wholly void; it is really valid, but inoperative for the time 
being. The consent is radically sound, but owing to the 
unfavourable circumstances in which it is elicited it remains 
inchoate, and fails to produce its connatural effect of uniting 
the parties in the bonds of holy marriage. 

Of course, in order that there be a real intention of giving 
consent at all, ignorance of the existence of the impediment, 
or rather of its invalidating effect, is a necessary presup- 
position. For it would be impossible for a person really to 
intend to surrender rights here and now or to accept rights 
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tendered by another, if he were fully aware that this could 
not be done. And if such a person, nevertheless, pretended 
to get married, his part in the ceremony would either be a 

‘complete farce, or he might wish to project his consent into 
the future when he expects to be free; if this latter were his 
intention he would merely be entering into a contract of 
espousals, and not marriage, which essentially demands that 
the rights and obligations date from the moment that consent 
is given. In either supposition an absolutely new act of 
consent on his part is indispensable to the rectification of his 
marriage. 

The distinction then between an invalid and an ineffectual 
matrimonial consent seems plain enough, but the principle 
was not embodied in the canonical practice until the time of 
Boniface VIII. (+1303), when a sanatio in radice was first 
granted.’ Before that, when an impediment was dispensed 
from that had existed at the time of marriage, a fresh con- 
sent from both the partners seems to have been invariably 
insisted on. At first the new procedure found little favour 
with some eminent canonists, such as Sanchez and 
Pontius. And even yet there are some to whom the theory 
does not commend itself if there be a question of impedi- 
ments of the natural law, as distinct from the ecclesiastical, 
e.g., if the husband or wife of one of those who are attempt- 
ing marriage be still living; this not insignificant 
minority say that in such cases the consent of both the parties, 
even though they are in good faith, is wholly vitiated, and 
that it is beyond the competence of the Church subse- 
quently to recognise it as the basis of a matrimonial 
contract. 

However, this opinion can now be ignored in practice. It 
was repudiated by St. Liguori, and in a reported case it 
seems to have been constructively condemned by one of the 
Congregations. For it accepted the matrimonial vows 
given by a man in good faith to a woman whose first husband 


1The comparatively late appearance of this dispensation need not 
surprise us, seeing that it was only in the eleventh century, as far as we 
know, that the ordinary, simple dispensation was first given. Cf. Tan- 
querey, de Sacramentis, n. 1158. 
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was still living—it need not be said that this acceptation 
only took place after the first husband’s death.* 

Though the distinction between the validity of consent 
and its efficacy is thus admitted by theologians, it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the regular practice of the Church 
is based on it. On thecontrary, when the Church dispenses 
in the impediment that hindered the efficacy of the mar- 
riage contract in the first instance, instead of utilizing the 
consent given then, she normally stipulates for its renewal, 
not only on the part of the person who was aware of the 
impediment (and so gave no real consent), but also on the 
part of the one who was not; and even if both were in 
ignorance she requires a new bilateral consent—and this 
under pain of nullity, according to the common opinion. 

If it be asked what justification there is for what may 
appear to be an arbitrary and artificial depreciation of, or 
interference with, what we have seen to be the natural effect 
of contractual consent, it must be said that the requirement 
of renewal’ does not in any way partake of the nature of a 
penalty. At any rate it is not formally retributive, for, as 
I pointed out already, if any true consent be given, at least 
one of the couple must be ignorant of the frustration of the 
sacrament. The real reason why the Church usually ignores 
the consent given at the celebration of an invalid marriage 
is the danger that that consent has been expressly or vir- 
tually revoked. If one of the parties had learned of the 
impediment after the marriage, this contingency would not 
be at all improbable, supposing that they were not living 
happily together. And even if the one on whose previous 
consent it may be proposed to rely never really knew of the 
invalidity, but still actually and definitely made up his or 
her mind to retract consent, on the chance of an impediment 
being in existence, this hypothetical repudiation would 


2See Tanquerey op. cit. n. 1223. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the second husband had been made aware of the first husband’s 
existence and death, and so perhaps it may be argued that it was not his 
first consent that was accepted, but a new one implied in the continuance 
of cohabitation after he had been apprised of the nullity of the marriage. 
Cf. Lehmkuhl Theol. Moralis, I1., n. 1059. eleventh ed. 

* The expression ‘‘ renewal of consent ’’ in this connection is objec- 
tionable, as being ambiguous, possibly conveying the erroneous idea 
that a mere freshening or emphasising of that given at first suffices. 
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seem to be entirely effective. Such a determined and effec- 
tual withdrawal, without any positive knowledge of the 
nullity of the union, would of course be rare, but that it is 
possible follows from the fact that the several consents of the 
couple have not been irrevocably knit together. 

Besides, it is my personal opinion that, if matrimonial 
consent from one side were neither accepted nor renewed 
within a reasonable time, it would cease altogether without 
any explicit repudiation, just as in an ordinary contract an 
offer made cannot be held to remain open indefinitely. 

This may supply a key to the question as to whether in 
the exceptional case when the Church grants a dispensatio 
in radice, she utilizes the formal and explicit consent which 
was given when the marriage was celebrated, and which may 
be supposed to endure inasmuch as it was not expressly 
revoked; or rather this act of consent as renewed and, as it 
were, enforced by the ordinary conjugal relations. The 
expression in radice would seem to show that it is solely the 
original consent that is relied on, as also would the fact that 
the prescriptions of the law of clandestinity are complied 
with if this form were observed when the marriage rite was 
celebrated. Moreover, I remember to have read somewhere 
that Pius IX. gave a sanatio in the case of a man who had 
become physically incapable of exercising marital rights, 
and so of keeping his first intention energised. 

But, on the other hand, the theory might seem more 
reasonable, according to which the Church builds rather on 
the consent virtually inherent in the relations of married 
life, which is more recent and so less likely to have been 
revoked or to have become nugatory by the lapse of time. 

In answer to the question by what machinery the prescrip- 
tion as to the renewal of consent is enforced, one must 
remember that ordinarily a dispensation in some impediment 
is a necessary preliminary to the validation of marriage; 
for the impediment that existed in the first instance must 
have ceased or be removed, and with few exceptions this 
happens only through the intervention of the Church. Now, 
when an ordinary dispensation is applied for to rectify an 
invalid marriage, a clause is appended to the document 
granting it, insisting on a renewal of consent by both the 
parties; and it may plausibly be maintained that such 
renewal is a condition precedent to the dispensation’s taking 
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effect. Thus, if the marriage were invalid on account of 
affinity, according to this view, even after the dispensation 
was obtained and was fulminated, the relationship would 
still be sustained pending the moment that consent is 
renewed; the impediment would be merely suspended and 
would be ready to operate anew should the fresh consent not 
he forthcoming. Or, perhaps, even though it were finally 
removed, it may be held that there would be a kind of revival 
of it failing the parties’ compliance with this condition, 
as may happen sometimes in the case of certain censures. 

This is a sufficiently forced and improbable view, and it 
entirely breaks down in face of the fact that the Church 
insists on this condition, even when the impediment has 
ceased without any action on her part, and when conse- 
quently a dispensation cannot serve as a lever to enforce it. 

The only alternative is to suppose that, when a marriage 
which is invalid on account of some impediment is con- 
tracted, the Church interposes in addition an innominate 
and secondary impediment.* The consent itself is thereby 
maimed or rendered ineffective, and hence the propriety of 
saying that this is healed if and when this secondary impedi- 
ment is relaxed. 

As we shall see later, marriages that are invalid because 
of feigned consent or of consent given through error or fear 
are not subject to this ordinance. 

In order that a completely new consent be evoked and not 
a mere repetition of the original one—the distinction is 
important—it is necessary that the party that is to give 
this consent be aware of the invalidity of the marriage. 
For otherwise he or she, on being asked to join in a renewal 
of marriage promises, would merely endorse or perpetuate 
or emphasise the prior consent, instead of making a com- 
plete break with it. So the Church requires that the 
partner hitherto unaware of the impediment be apprised 
of it in general terms, or if both are unaware of it that the 
facts be communicated at least in outline to both. A 
detailed statement of the nature of the impediment or even 
of its effects is not necessary, if this were likely to involve 
great inconvenience such as separation; or even scandal or 
defamation of character, as would be the case, e.g., if the 
impediment were one of affinity arising from immoral rela- 


“Gury. de Matrimonio, n. 901. 
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tions. For in the clause appended to the dispensation we 


are told that the party in good faith is to be apprised of the 
impediment, and application made to him or her for 
a renewal of consent, in the manner recommended by sound 
theologians. These mention as many as six formule,’ more 
or less suitable for the purpose; they are all couched in 
guarded and general terms, and are calculated to engen- 
der varying degrees of doubt and uneasiness in the mind 
of the person to whom they are addressed. 

It is evident, however, that the terms of the communica- 
tion must be expressive—not necessarily of certainty as to 
invalidity of the marriage—but of something more than a 
mere scruple which is sure to be made light of—of a 
genuine, well-founded doubt of its validity. 

If, however, even this limited degree of information can- 
not be safely communicated to either party or to both, the 
Church on being applied to, will, if the necessary conditions 
are present, give a sanatio in radice; that is to say, accept 
the former matrimonial consent of one or both, and join them 
in wedlock, without any renewal of consent, and even with- 
out their being aware of the previous invalidity of the 
marriage. 

Seeing, therefore, that the original consent of at least 
one of the couple is thus confirmed, it is no wonder that the 
Church regards fictione juris all acts that were consequent 
on it as lawful, and any offspring that may have been born 
as legitimate. In the words of the canonists, though the 
marriage is really valid only from the time the dispensation 
was granted (ex nunc), all the effects to which it may have 
given rise are regarded as legitimate from the time of the 
formal celebration (ex tunc), and it is to this extent retro- 
spective. Whereas, in ordinary dispensations, the legiti- 
mation of the offspring must be specially asked for and 
obtained.° 

Even without getting a sanatio in radice, it is important 
to note that, if the marriage were invalid solely because one 
of the parties gave no consent at all, or gave only an invalid 
or constrained one under the influence of error or duress, no 
fresh consent is required from the other party that gave true 


5 Cf. St. Liguori, de Matrimonio, n. 1117. 
* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, I. 214. 
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consent; what is indispensable and sufficient for validating 
such a marriage is that the intention which was absent 
through fear or fraud should be supplied.’ 

On the other hand, if an impediment is bilateral, affecting 
both man and woman, in addition to the dispensation in the 
impediment, either a twofold renewal of consent or a 
sanatio in radice is indispensable. Under this category 
come relationships of all kinds, clandestinity and crime. 

There remains another class of impediments that directly 
affects only one of the couple; these are, survival of a hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage, abduction of the woman 
with a view to marriage, physical incapacity, immature 
years, difference of worship (disparitas cultus) and vows. 
So far as I can gather the majority of theologians make no 
special exemption in the case of marriages invalid on the 
score of these, but consider them ruled by the same legal 
disposition regarding the renewal of consent as those in the 
category last mentioned.* Others, such as Lehmkuhl,’ seem 
to suppose that these on their cessation, like error and fear, 
entail only a one-sided renewal of consent, on the part, 
namely, of the person who had been subject to them. The 
same view is upheld by Slater,’® who, following Gury,” in- 
stances the case of one who obtains a dispensation in 
disparitas cultus ; and he would naturally be more indulgent 
if the impediment ceased otherwise than by dispensation. 

However, as regards abduction, at any rate, the Council 
of Trent has expressly laid down that a new consent must be 
elicited by the woman after she has been restored to free- 
dom.'*? And Lehmkuhl,’* with seeming inconsistence, says, 


’ For the texts of Canon Law proving this, see St. Liguori, op. cit., 
n. 1114. The reason why the twofold renewal of consent is not re- 
quired by the Church in these cases, is that these impediments are not 
peculiar to the marriage contract. 

® Vide St. Liguori, op. cit., n. 1115; Tanquerey op. cit., n. 1219; 
Noldin, n. 658; I. E. Record, November, 1908. 

® Op. icitato, n. 1052. 

1° Moral Theology, I1., n. 350. 

11 de Matrimonio, n. 895; Cf. Ball-Palmieri, de Matrimonio, n. 1327. 

12 Session XXIV., cap. 6. This argument is of avail only on the sup- 
position which I believe to be accurate, that the disability accruing from 
raptus affects directly the perpetrator, not the victim. See Tanquerey, 
op. citato, n. 1127. 

13 Tbid., n. 1057. 
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further on, that if an ecclesiastical impediment cease 
without the intervention of the Church a bilateral renewal 
of consent is necessary; now, this must refer to unilateral 
impediments, for they alone cease without the intervention 
of the Church. 

Accordingly, if a sanatio in radice is not obtained, and 
if we except those unilateral impediments—error and fear— 
that are directly prejudicial to consent, it would be very 
ill-advised to depart in practice from the theory that Church 
law requires a new and mutual acceptance of matrimonial 
obligations from the putative husband and wife, whether 
the impediment directly affected both or merely one of them. 

And, even in the case of error and fear, if no ill effects 
were apprehended from the disclosure it would be advisable 
for both to renew their consent in order to guard against 
the danger of retractation. I need not say that this 
course would be positively necessary if one of the parties 
had been privy to or had suspected these hindrances to the 
consent of the other, for in that hypothesis, real matri- 
monial intentions could hardly have existed on either side. 

What I have so far explained, as well as some other points, 
can be compendiously stated in an enumeration of the con- 
ditions indispensable for availing of the sanatio in radice ; 
it will be thus seen by implication in what circumstances 
the ordinary procedure can alone be utilized. 

In order to obtain the faculty sanandi in radice the fol- 
lowing conditions are required :— 

(a) One of the couple at least, or both (if both are to be 
exempt from the duty of renewal), should have had the 
intention of entering into true wedlock when the marriage 
ceremony was performed. It is to be noted that this inten- 
tion may well consist, not with certainty, but with serious 
doubts as to the existence of an impediment, if, namely, 
the intention were predominant and overruling. 

(6) It is necessary that this intention should never have 
been effectually revoked. As a general rule this can be 
taken for granted if the party or parties are unaware of the 
invalidity of the marriage. For those who believe in the 
indissolubility of this contract are not likely to try to escape 
from it, by an intention that can only operate in the rare 
contingency of some impediment being in the way. Accord- 
ingly, it is not strictly necessary that there be any evidence 
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that the couple lived in peace and harmony, for without 
knowledge of the impediment, any dissatisfaction with 
their lot that they may have evinced would not go beyond 
the range of mere ineffective regrets or velleities. 

(c) This condition requires that the marriage should have 
been previously validly celebrated in facie ecclesiae. That 
is to say, that the enactments of the law of clandestinity 
should have been substantially observed; and, furthermore, 
that no diriment impediment was generally known to exist 
at the time of the solemnization. So that, as far as the 
external forum and outsiders generally are concerned, the 
marriage should have all the appearance of being valid and 
regular. Under the decree Tametsi, although the marriage 
was clandestine when first celebrated, if the parties when 
subsequently aware of its invalidity resumed marriage rela- 
tions where the law did not bind, they were supposed to have 
complied with this condition. However, this is impracti- 
cable under the new decree which binds Catholics every- 
where, except natives of Germany and Hungary contracting 
mixed marriage in their respective countries. So that the 
old method of escaping the law is now quite barred. 

If it be asked is there any likelihood that the impediment 
of clandestinity would be relaxed in any particular case, it 
is enough to say that the theologians use such terms as 
“raro,”** “ rarissime,”’* to denote the infrequency with which 
this relief is granted and to discourage any hope of obtain- 
ing such a privilege either in connection with a sanatio in 
radice or otherwise. 

(d) Another prerequisite is that the impediment that 
originally interfered with the marriage should have ceased 
or should be one in which the Church is able and, moreover, 
prepared to dispense. Consequently, the impediments of 
ligamen (former husband or wife still living), consanguinity 
in the direct line, and impotentia (physical incapacity), that 
are directly rooted in the divine and natural law, are an 


4 Ballerini-Palmieri, n. 1339. Lehmkuhl, opere citato, n. 1051. 
Tanquerey, op. cit., n. 1164. 

'* Noldin, op. cit., n. 627. Formerly the Bishop could dispense in 
clandestinity in certain circumstances, if one of the parties were in 
danger of death, but under the Ne Temere such a case is otherwise pro- 
vided for So at present this impediment is entirely withdrawn from 
local control. 
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absolute bar to this special one, or to the ordinary process 
of validation. The same is true of impediments that are 
probably of Divine origin, such as fear, consanguinity in 
the first degree of the collateral line, and affinity in 
the first degree of the direct line. The Church has nothing 
but condemnation for attempted alliances that are in con- 
travention of these impediments. In fact, the cases in 
which dispensations are usually given are limited to con- 
sanguinity in the collateral line beyond the first degree, 
affinity in the collateral line, spiritual relationship, adultery 
and public propriety. 

(e) Now for the reasons that are recognised as sufficient 
to justify this exceptional, and, considering the possibility 
of retractation, somewhat dangerous, procedure. They are 
the probability that the party unaware of the impediment 
may refuse to renew consent, nay, may even revoke his or her 
previous consent on being told of the nullity of the marriage. 
Another reason is if the disclosure of the impediment were 
the cause of scandal or were defamatory, as would be the 
case in affinity, accruing from improper relations. Ina 
word, if the absolute break-up of the home, or even an inter- 
ruption of the smooth current of domestic life, is seriously 
threatened, this exceptional and radical remedy may be 
justifiably asked for and granted. Furthermore, if owing to 
some informality, e.g., a misapprehension as to the universal 
binding force of the Ne Temere, a number of marriages in 
a locality were invalid—what I might call motives of eccle- 
siastical policy are considered by the Church sufficient to 
justify her in proceeding by sanatio in radice and departing 
from her usual practice. 

Our bishops have no power to grant a dispensatio in 
radice. The bishops in America have such power 
in the case of one of the couple, but it is important 
to observe that they cannot exercise it if the law 
of clandestinity has not been observed.** Accordingly, one 
of our clergy requiring this faculty must make application 
to Rome for it. If the invalidity of the marriage for which 
it is needed is publicly known, or likely to become so, the 


** Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1910, pp. 60 sqq., where two relevant 
decisions are quoted. Ibid., Aug. 1910, p. 178. 
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application should be made through the bishop to the Con- 
gregation on the Discipline of the Sacraments. If the case 
is an occult one the petition should be addressed to the 
Penitentiary, also preferably through the bishop, care being 
taken to keep the sacramental seal intact.*’ 

Strictly speaking, no special form of execution is required 
when the document granting the dispensation has been 
received ; but if one of the parties is aware of the invalidity 
of the marriage the concession should be notified to him or 
her, and, if both are so aware, then to both; this need not 
necessarily be done in Confession, nor is any special formula 
required for it. Any conditions in the instrument, however, 
should be strictly observed. 

Besides the formal privilege obtained in this way, many 
competent theologians hold that in a case of urgent necessity, 
where marriage relations could not be interrupted without 
great difficulty, pending application to the proper quarter," 
and where the impediment is one that is usually dispensed 
in—many authorities, basing an argument on the benign 
intentions of the Church, hold that in these circumstances 
not only the impediment that was present in the first instance, 
but the requirement as to a new consent automatically ceases, 
and that the marriage becomes ipso facto valid.” And 
even though this view is not in itself certain, it can be safely 
followed in practice, in virtue of a recognised principle of 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, whereby the Church ratifies the 
well-considered opinions of competent canonists although 
they are not speculatively well-founded. 

This relaxation of the law is only equivalently a sanatio 
in radice ; it is an emergency procedure, and does not exempt 
from the duty of obtaining the formal privilege, though in 
the interim, as I have said, cohabitation may be allowed. 


Davip Barry. 


17 Leitner, de Curia Romana, pp. 15, 24. Noldin, op. citato, n. 663. 

18 It will be readily understood that such urgency would not exist if 
the putative husband and wife were both either in good faith or in bad 
faith. 

19 Vide Lehmkuhl, op, cit. n. 1054. 





Parables. 


A PERUSAL of the introduction to Father Leopold Fonck’s 
“Die Parabeln des Herrn,” brings to the surface again a 
very interesting question concerning our Lord’s Teaching, 
which is well worthy of some study. We propose, there- 
fore, to call attention in these pages to some of the main 
aspects of what is in fact a very large question: What 
was Christ’s purpose in using parables ? 

It is hardly necessary to point out that it will deepen 
the significance of our inquiry, and secure a more just 
sense of the weight of our data, if we can get the imagina- 
tion to re-create, as far as possible, the historical environ- 
ment of the facts with which we are concerned. As the 
science of historical investigation advances, and the 
historian with his new implements is enabled to cut deeper 
and deeper into the past, it has become more and more 


easy to reconstruct an accurate picture of the world at the 

time when Christ came. It is to be feared that, if certain 

governments of the present day manage to carry to their 

inevitable catastrophe the anti-Christian —— they 
] 


have adopted, the task of reconstruction will become easier 
still, and we may have obtruded before our eyes something 
like a living picture of the days to which we refer. But 
whatever new light may be thrown on the subject hereafter, 
it is more likely to deepen the striking contrasts of the 
picture than to tone them down; and the vastness of the 
work Christ came to do will always remain a most pro- 
minent feature. We must see Him, then, on the eve of His 
first missionary work, confronted with this task—the world 
as it then was, the sin, the ignorance, the perversion of 
good, the piled-up confusion of the ages. The master 
hand of Augustine adds colour to the picture. He is fond 
of pointing out how the world at the time of Christ’s 


* Die Parabeln des Herrn im Evangelium, exegetisch und praktisch 
erlautert, yon Leopold Fonck, 8.J. Innsbruck, 1909. It is much to be 
regretted that we have not as yet an English version of this valuable 
work. 
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coming had quite grown old and was in fact worn out. 
“So it was that when Abraham was old, a son was born 
to him, for it was in the old age of the world itself that 
Christ was to come—in ipsius mundi senectute. Perit 
mundus, senescit mundus, deficit mundus, laborat anhelitu 
senectutis”; that is to say, all inherent power of self- 
recovery was gone. The limits of our space forbid anything 
beyond this passing allusion by way of introduction. As 
soon as we begin to realise the extent of our Lord’s under- 
taking, the parables of the mustard seed and of the leaven 
lose all semblance of hyperbole; indeed, they may seem 
scarcely strong enough to express the change that has been 
wrought by the preaching of the word. Of course, a 
sufficient explanation of this transformation is to be found 
in the simple fact that the word was truth and that Christ 
was God, but it must ever be an object of interest to study 
the methods Christ used, and, as far as may be, His reasons 
for using them. That His methods were effective, needs no 
demonstration : that they were at the same time attractive, 
the Gospel narratives bear abundant witness. Houses, 
streets, even the sea-shore were not large enough for the 
enthusiasm of the crowds that “pressed and thronged 
Him ”; even in the place where He was no prophet, “ they 
wondered at the words of grace that proceeded from His 
mouth,” and His worst enemies were at times baffled by 
His charm. The unanimous verdict may be briefly and 
aptly summed up in the strange words of the ministers, 
when they appeared empty-handed before the disappointed 
priests and Pharisees, and gave as their excuse for not 
having seized Him : “ Never did man speak like this man.” 
Now, in so far as all this was the effect of the method of 
teaching, apart from the doctrine taught, or the character 
of the teacher, it must in large measure have been due to 
what stands out so conspicuvuusly in the Gospels, His con- 
stant use of parables and kindred figures of speech. 

We run no risk of implicating ourselves in the contro- 
versy as to what is the best definition of a parable, by 
pointing out that the root-meaning of the word is—a 
setting side by side—a setting of one thing near another 
for the sake of comparison. So Plato joins tapaBody Kau 
avyxpiots as synonyms, and Suidas’ Lexicon gives 
“mapaBodn mapaypatwy spoiwors parbola rerum similtudo.” 
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The word was seized upon by the old Rhetoricians, 
stamped as a “terminus technicus,” and strictly confined 
to the class of wapade’ypara. 

By means of a parable a truth to be established is illus- 
trated or even proved by an example borrowed from another 
sphere. So when Socrates, wishing to show the folly of 
choosing a governor by lot, suggested the expediency of 
appointing the representatives at the games, or the helms- 
man of a ship by the same method, he simply used an 
example to transfer his truth into a sphere that was better 
known—and that done, his point was self-evident. 

After the parables of the Sower, the Cockle, and the 
Mustard Seed, we read in St. Matthew: “ Haec omnia 
locutus est Jesus in parabolis ad turbas, et sine parabolis 
non loquebatur eis, ut impleretur quod dictum erat per 
Prophetam dicentem: Aperiam in parabolis os meum, 
eructabo abscondita a constitutione mundi.” The citation is 
from Psalm 77, of which the literal translation would be— 
“T will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter dark 
sayings of old-time.” This reference is important, because 
it connects the figurative language of Christ which the 
Evangelist calls parable, with the Hebrew “ Maschal.” The 
Evangelist presupposes the idea that it would convey to 
Jews familiar with the Old Testament. The word zapaBody 
occurs forty-seven times in the Septuagint : it is the usual 
translation of the Hebrew Maschal. What then does the 
Hebrew word mean? Scholars are still undecided, or at 
least not unanimous, as to what is the root meaning, but 
the general context of the passages in which it occurs, and 
the apparent synonyms with which it is combined—as, for 
instance, enigma, riddle, sign, saying of the wise, satire— 
show pretty clearly what the word stood for among the 
Jews, and justify its being described as a short, pregnant 
expression, embodying a common truth in a condensed 
form, and, therefore, practically a proverb or adage. 

It is especially the deeper meaning of the Maschal, the 
idea of something to be sought for behind the words, that 
the sacred writers have emphasized. 

There are in the Old Testament a number of passages 
which come very near indeed to the full concept of a Gospel 

arable. The two most striking examples are, undoubtedly, 
Nathan’s warning to David, 2 Kings 12, and the song of 
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the vineyard, Isaias 5. The use of parables in itself was 
not peculiar to the Gospel; it was simply a divine adapta- 
tion of a means most apt for the Gospel purpose. Light- 
foot tells us that no form of speech was more familiar to 
Jewish oratory. Their pages, he says, elsewhere, are 
thickly strewn with these figurative passages: “naturali 
quodam genio in hujusmodi rhetoricam inclinante gente.” 
St. Jerome sets it down as a characteristic, especially of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, that they accompany all their 
teaching with parables—“ ut, quod, per simplex preceptum 
teneri ab auditoribus non potest, per similitudinem exem- 
plaque teneatur.” Schoettgen, who in his “Horae 
Hebraicae,” gives many interesting examples, says of the 
Jewish teachers of the time of Christ that first they propose 
their doctrine, then they illustrate it with an example or 
similtude, and finally they repeat it. We cannot do better 
than imitate this method by citing at once a few examples 
from Schoettgen’s collection. Trench considers these two 
as about the finest specimens. A fox was one day on the 
bank of a river, watching some fishermen drawing the 
stream with nets. Seeing the fish in great trouble darting 
hither and thither to avoid the meshes, he proposed to them 
that they should leap out on to dry land. The parable was 
used by a Rabbi at the time when the Graeco-Syrian kings 
were threatening with death all observers of the law. 
“We, like the fish, are indeed in danger now, but yet, while 
we continue in obedience to God, we are in our element; 
but if, to escape danger, we forsake that, then we inevitably 
perish.” Again: A wild goat joined itself to the flock, and 
was cherished by the shepherd with especial love. For, 
that his own flock, which from its youth he had led out in 
the morning and brought back in the evening, should love 
him, was nothing strange; but that the goat, brought up in 
the deserts and mountains, should attach itself to him, 
demanded an especial return of affection. So is a proselyte 
dearer to the Lord than even a Levite. One more given by 
Trench in a footnote is certainly ingenious. It is taken 
from Cocceius, and may be summarised as follows. Its 
object is to show that neither soul nor body can evade their 
responsibility for sin. A king who had a beautiful fruit 
garden set two men to guard it, one of whom was blind and 
the other lame. The lame keeper, unable to resist the 
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temptation of the fruit, persuaded his blind companion to 
take him on his shoulders, that he might gather thereof. 
The latter complied, and they both partook. At length the 
king returned and required the missing fruit. Now the 
blind man justified himself on the ground that he could not 
see; nor was the other’s excuse less cogent, for he could not 
walk. What then did the master do? He ordered the 
lame man to sit on the shoulders of the blind, and he judged 
and punished them as one. 

The apparently striking resemblances between some of 
the post-biblical parables and our Lord’s is seen to be 
superficial enough as soon as we penetrate a little deeper 
into those of the Gospel. Moreover, it seems hard to deter- 
mine if, and to what extent, the later parable writers drew 
their inspiration or even their matter from the Gospel 
treasury. 

But to come to the New Testament. Omitting the two 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the word is 
simply a synonym for “type” (Abraham receives back his 
son “in a parable,” 7.e., as a type of the risen Christ), the 
word rapaBody occurs forty-eight times in the synoptics, 
and not at all in St. John. But it is not so much with the 
word that we are concerned, as with the thing which it 
represents, and therefore it will be well to define a little 
more clearly what a Gospel parable is, or what we may 
choose to regard as such. There is, in fact, much difference 
of opinion as to what should be regarded technically as a 
parable, a difficulty which did not trouble the Evangelists, 
who use the word with the greatest freedom. 

When the Scribes, who were come down from Jerusalem, 
said : “ He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of devils He 
casteth out devils,” St. Matthew tells us that He “said to 
them in parables: How can Satan cast out Satan?” St. 
Luke writes : “ Doubtless you will say to Me this similtude 
(rapaB8ody). Physician heal thyself,” which we would cer- 
tainly regard technically as a proverb. Cardinal Wiseman 
points out that among the Jews, a proverb, a similtude and 
a parable were considered as but different degrees of the 
same form of expression. Now, our Lord’s discourses were 
almost entirely made up of proverbs, similtudes and 
parables. “There is hardly a sentence that descends to 
what we should call prose; every thought is conveyed in 
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a sententious proverbial and easily remembered form; or it 
is a beautiful and perfect simile or comparison with 
natural objects or ordinary usages.” Hence the term is 
loosely applied to all Christ’s figurative utterances. “ All 
these things Jesus spoke in parables to the multitude, and 
without parables He did not speak to them.” 

After a careful survey of the use of the word in the Old 
and New Testaments, Father Fonck gives a description of 
the Gospel parable, in the restricted sense, which has the 
merits of being simple, practical, and scientifically dis- 
tinctive. He describes it as the demonstration or presen- 
tation of a supernatural truth, effected by means of a 
comparison with something similar in a passage which 
stands independent and complete in itself. The four 
essentials, therefore, of a parable in this restricted sense 
are the completeness, the supernatural truth, the thing com- 
pared, and the comparison. 

Hence the term is not applied to those incomplete 
figurative illustrations which are caught up in the flow of 
ordinary conversation; e.g., “I saw Satan like lightning 
falling from heaven,” “Go, and tell that fox,” etc. It is 
distinct likewise from the fable, which merely conveys some 
practical principle of expediency, or, at the highest, of 
natural virtue. The parable rises immediately to the super- 
natural. The one looks along the earth. It helps us as a 
sort of field-glass to see a Ron way through the intri- 
cacies of human life. The other looks upward. It is the 
glass of the astronomer, and always points into the depths 
of sacred mystery. It is, in fact, that element of enigma 
er riddle, which we saw in the Hebrew Maschal, super- 
naturalised, and indefinitely deepened. For, the ease and 
charm of Christ’s teaching in parables must not blind us 
to their undoubted depth. There is manifest in the words 
of our Lord Himself a certain anxiety lest the apostles 
should miss this. “Are you ignorant of this parable? 
How, then, shall you know all parables?” “If any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear. And he said to them, 
take heed what you hear.” Again, after the great group 
of parables recorded by St. Matthew, “ Have ye understood 
all these things?” Why this solicitude if the whole 
meaning or most of it were near the surface? True, He 
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pressed into His service the familiar colouring of sur- 
rounding nature just to make His teaching easier of 
comprehension, and attractive even as the rainbow; but 
what a mystery the rainbow itself is? And do not 
scientists tell us of those ultra-violet rays to which the 
unaided retina is not sensitive? And so, while “ without 
parables He did not speak to” the people, “apart, He 
explained all things to His disciples.” But not even then 
could the latter understand all. For the whole system of 
parables in the New Testament, as Wiseman points out 
so well, corresponds in great measure with prophecy in the 
Old. In the parables “is to be found the germ of the whole 
Christian system, as the history of Israel and Juda and 
of Christ and His reign is to be found in the prophets.” 
For a complete understanding, therefore, the parables must 
be taken together, compared and combined. Just in so far 
as the prophetic element enters into a parable, must its 
meaning remain obscure, and, as it were, in suspense. It 
is only when looking back after the fulfilment that we can 
penetrate the obscurities and make some approach to a full 
comprehension. Imagine, for instance, what light was 
thrown on the parable of the Cockle when the first heresies 
appeared. If the Donatists failed to grasp the parable, 
the blame certainly cannot fall on Augustine. His works 
against them abound with references to it, and they must 
have been more than wearied by his reiterated: “ Novit 
Dominus triticum suum, novit et paleam.” The mystery 
that lies below almost all the parables is the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God. 

We cannot omit to mention here a suggestion Wiseman 
makes concerning this prophetic element, which throws 
light on the question, why, in the Gospel of St. John, we 
find only three passages which approach to parables. It is 
because Christ’s teaching itself is divided into two parts, 
only one of which it was St. John’s special work to stress. 
As long as He taught of His Church, its duties, its vicissi- 
tudes, in other words, of what was to be external, and one 
day historical, He used the language of prophecy. Now, 
John’s Gospel is concerned with what was, namely, Christ 
Himself—His Divinity, His Eternity, and so forth. He 
wrote for the interior of the Church, at a time when the 
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first weeds of error were making their appearance within 
its enclosure. 

The third essential element of the parable is the 
thing with which the truth is compared. It is a picture 
taken from some event in human life or some pheno- 
menon of nature. It runs parallel with the hidden truth, 
leading it gently into the sphere of common experience. 
This is, perhaps, the most striking feature of the Gospel 
parable and needs no illustration here. It serves to dis- 
tinguish the parable from the proverb, for though the 
latter is often nothing more than a very condensed parable, 
it is not necessarily figurative. 

The fourth element distinguishes the parable from the 
allegory, to which it bears much the same relation as the 
simile does to the metaphor—the former being simply 
expansions of the latter. The distinction, however, is 
practically one of form, for what is explicitly stated in the 
—_ is implicitly obvious in the allegory. St. John 

as the allegory of the Good Shepherd, and what Fonck 
is inclined to call the allegorical parable of the Vine. 

We cannot, then, confine the term parable merely to the 
nineteen passages expressly called such in the Synoptics. 
Trench treats of thirty; Father Fonck commentates on 
seventy-two; some have counted as many as a hundred. 
But as our remarks refer in great measure to all the 
figurative language of Christ, the only feature of the 
statistics which is of importance is just the one which is 
beyond dispute, viz., the extent to which our Lord made 
use of figurative expression in His teaching. It was His 
usual vehicle of communication; departure from it was 
rather the exception. This fact at once excites that 
instinct which urges us to seek the causes of things, and 
we cannot but enquire—why ? 

Philosophy has been pleased to picture the soul of man 
as imprisoned in his body. To what extent the expression 
is metaphorical would be hard to determine. The limita- 
tion of the soul’s activities in its present confined state is, 
undoubtedly, literal. But philosophers go further. They 
describe this confinement as so strict that the faculties are 
cut off from all direct communication with what is without. 
Hence “knowledge begins with the senses,” is a common- 
place of our philosophy. One scarcely needs to be told 
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this, for the difficulty that abstract truth has in forcing 
any of the fine windows of the soul has made it just as 
much a commonplace of experience. Nor must all the 
blame fall upon the body. The soul grows very fond of 
its confinement, and can scarcely be aroused at times to 
co-operate from within, with the attempts made to succour 
her from without. No one who has tried to teach either 
himself or others will be insensible to this truth. It is the 
first platitude of pedagogy as it is the first problem of 
teaching, that we must arouse in the ieapeleened soul some 
desire to receive what we are anxious to give. Against 
this defect of our present state, teachers have ever found, 
as we have seen, a valuable ally in figurative speech. As 
Spanheim says of parables, they have their use “ex pulsa- 
tione affectuum; nec enim major tantum lux ex parabolis, 
sed etiam vehementior motus.” It is just this “ pulsatio” 
which is of importance; it awakens the faculties, so that 
the truth that is hid in the parable may be brought into 
direct collision with the mind. The force with which 
Nathan’s “Thou art the man” fell upon the awakened 
sympathy of David, is an admirable illustration of what we 
have been attempting to express. Memory, understanding, 
will are all impressed by such a shock. “ Res, per exempla 
sensibilia, jucundius irrepunt animis hominum, movent 
efficacius, haerent tenacius.” This then is one reason for 
Christ’s use of parables, that His an might carry 
farther and penetrate deeper; that being clad in a homely 
dress, it might everywhere find a home. 

But there is quite a peculiar appropriateness in these 
particular truths being set in parables from nature. 


“What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ’” 


This idea, that all we see on earth is charged with a 
meaning beyond itself, that it is a semblance of what is to 
be real hereafter, is so common even from the earliest times, 
that one may wonder why Milton, in the lines quoted, 
expresses it so tentatively. As one instance out of many 
in Jewish thought, take the straightforward statement 
from the book of Zohar, which, though probably of late 
compilation, represents a long tradition: “ Whatever 
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exists on earth exists likewise in heaven, and there is 
nothing in the world however small which has not some- 
thing similar in heaven to correspond with it.” It would 
be easy, we think, to pursue this strain through the litera- 
ture of all centuries, and it is not without some violence that 
we refrain from quoting from that of our own time. In 
Browning’s “ Abt Vogler,” for instance, the air rings out 
through a wonderful accompaniment; the key-note is given 
by the line : “ On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a 
perfect round.” 

But one could hardly find the idea more highly developed 
than in the earliest Christian times. Tertullian, in his 
“De Resurrectione Carnis,” bases a long argument for the 
resurrection of the body on the phenomena of nature: 
“ Day dies into night and is buried everywhere. in darkness. 
The glory of the world is obscured in the shadow of death; 
its entire substance is tarnished with blackness; all things 
become sordid, silent and stupid; everywhere business 
ceases and occupations rest. And so over the loss of the 
light there is mourning. But yet it again revives with its 
own beauty, its own dowry, its own sun the same as ever, 
whole and entire over al! the world, slaying its own death, 
night—opening its own sepulchre, the darkness—coming 
forth the heir to itself, until night also revives—it, too, 
accompanied with a retinue of its own.” And thus he 
passes through other phenomena, leading us finally to the 
great conclusion : “ The whole, therefore, of this revolving 
order of things bears witness to the resurrection of the 
dead. In His works did God write it, before He wrote it 
in the Scriptures. He proclaimed it in His mighty deeds 
earlier than in His inspired words. He first sent Nature 
to you as a teacher, meaning to send Prophecy also as a 
supplemental instructor, that, being Nature’s disciple, you 
may more easily believe Prophecy . . . when you come 
to hear what you have seen already on every side.” So, all 
Nature “groaneth and travaileth,” and if “the invisible 
things of Him are” not “clearly seen by the things that are 
made,” it is simply— 

“ Your estrangéd faces 
That miss the many-splendoured thing.” 


2 Anti-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. XV. 
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What could be more fitting than that Christ should use 
this medium for the purpose for which, we may well believe 
it was mainly intended! It may be noticed further that 
as a medium of preservation it was safer than language. 
“For mere words are constantly changing their meaning, 
whereas the symbols of life and nature are as abiding as 
nature and life themselves.” By being enshrined in the 
parables, His doctrine became everlasting without being 

etrified, unchangeable without being lifeless. We may 
Imagine what would have been the confusion of succeeding 
generations, had all His teaching been entombed in the 
current philosophical phraseology of His day. His images 
moreover, are not taken from things peculiar to Palestine, 
its cedars, its palm-trees, its forests, but rather from what 
would be familiar to the people of all lands. 

Another reason for the use of parables is to be found in 
the nature of the truths they were meant to convey. In 
His last discourse to His disciples, Christ told them: “I 
have many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them 
now. But when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will 
teach you all truth.” How few of those who carried away 
with them one of His parables had any appreciation of the 
depth of its meaning. But, just because they were 
parables, this deeper meaning was secure, for, impressed 
indelibly on the mind, the parable would in the course of 
time more and more reveal itself. As St. Bernard says : 
“An non expedit tenere vel involutum, quod nudum non 
capis?” It is better to have the treasure even locked up 
than not to have it at all; for, to say the least, we may 
possibly discover a means of opening the treasury, if it does 
not some day spring open of itself. The full meaning of 
the parables will scarcely be fathomed until history is 
finished and we look upon the tapestry of the world from 
the right side. It has been maintained that no one can 
get really deep into the greater parables but a Catholic. 
Is the parable of the Good Samaritan merely a lesson in 
fraternal charity? and not rather a presentation of the 
supreme act of charity, the Redemption? Are we wrong 
in seeing in it, too, the flowers of Redemption, the Sacra- 
ments? We cannot touch the question of the interpreta- 
tion of parables here; but, granting for the moment that it 
does mean all this, what would the oil, or even the wine, 
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so full of manifold meaning to us, suggest to the mind of 
the non-Catholic of to-day ? what, but remind him of things 
that wsed to be in this country before the sixteenth century ! 

Finally, there was the historical reason for our Lord’s 
use of parables. Father Fonck does not develop this in his 
introduction, but some valuable remarks on this point are 
given in Wiseman’s essay. Coming into a world such as 
we have described, coming obscurely, yet bringing the one 
answer to the riddle of the universe, He had of necessity 
to place Himself in the position of a Master or Teacher of 
the people. Now, throughout the East, the parabolic 
method has ever been associated with the idea of wisdom. 
Solomon, the very type of wisdom, was the great parable 
or proverb-writer of the Jews. In the description of the 
wise man in 3 Kings iv., 32, the idea of parable asserts 
itself as though it were an inseparable characteristic. As 
it was of importance for Him not to put Himself in a 
position inferior to that of His opponents, it was very 
natural that He should show them His complete mastery 
of their methods. And so, He took up the proverbs that 
were current, and He charmed His hearers by His apt and 
elegant use of them, and His power of giving them new 
and peculiar beauty. When their proverbs were capable of 
bearing it, He burdened them with a meaning heretofore 
undreamt of. This is well-illustrated by the proverb of 
the mote in the eye. Though current among the Jews 
before it was pa by Christ, it was little more than 
a vulgar retort, equivalent perhaps to our “ Mind your own 
business.” But Christ had a great truth to infuse into 
these words : “ How sayest thou to thy brother; let me cast 
the mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam in thine own 
eye! Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam . , 
Henceforth, for ever, these words have a new function to 
fulfil and they will ring their warning in the ears of 
hypocrites to the end of time. The same point is illus- 
trated by the camel and the eye of a needle. There is no 
reason for any astonishment, then, if we come across, in 
non-Christian literature, sayings or parables somewhat 
similar to our Lord’s. The essayist points out how very 
much this accords with our Lord’s own description of what 
a true teacher should be. “ Have you understood all these 
things! They say to Him. Yes. He said unto them, 
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Therefore (i.¢., because they had just been shown how excel- 
lently these ‘ne ae could be used to convey the great 
mysteries), therefore, is every scribe instructed in the 
kingdom of heaven like unto a man that is a householder, 
who bringeth out of his treasure new things and old.” By 
adopting the traditional method, Christ put Himself in 
a position from which He could most effectively control the 
transformation of the old into the new, besides winning for 
His teaching the respect which long custom had associated 
with the method in the minds of the multitude. If, then, 
He did not teach as the Scribes and the Pharisees, the 
difference lay in this, that, speaking with the authority of 
eternal wisdom, He rose above their frivolous trivialities, 
and revealed the weightier things of the law, and the— 
“abscondita a constitutione mundi.” 

And this may help to explain why, in spite of all its 
advantages, the Apostles do not seem to have made much 
use of the method themselves. The position had been won 
once for all by their Master. “Having a coalition of 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, priests and doctors 
arrayed against Him, though cordially hating each other, 
He obtained the title which they most coveted, that of 
Master, Teacher and Rabbi. But though this was neces- 
sary for Him, it was not necessary for His followers.” 
This certainly does not dispel all obscurity, but at least it 
gives a reason for our Lord’s use of parables, which does 
not hold for His Apostle’s. If, when the “Spirit of Truth ” 
came, He discovered to them the full depth of the parables, 
it may well be that realising the great difficulties of teaching 
by parables they shrank from attempting to compose them 
for themselves. Hermas is the only Christian writer who 
thoroughly adopted the method, and he did not succeed. 
May we not presume that they made abundant use of those 
left them by the Master? They have certainly handed 
them down most carefully to us. 

We pass on to an aspect of the use of the parable 
which presents considerable difficulty. Bacon, in his “ De 
Sapientia Veterum,” writes : “ Duplex apud homines reper- 
tus est atque increbuit parabolarum usus, atque, quod magis 
mirum, est, ad contraria adhibetur. Faciunt enim para- 
bolae ad involerum et velum, faciunt etiam ad lumen et 
illustrationem. 
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That Christ should have used this instrument to give 
light and to illustrate, we have seen to be most natural and 
expedient. Could it be at all in harmony with the divine 
purpose to use it in some cases for the other end—as a veil, 
to hide truth? We would be inclined to answer at once 
with a decided, No! But the Apostles put this very ques- 
tion to their Master, and they received the strange answer 
that He did. “That seeing they may see and not perceive; 
and hearing they may hear and not understand,” wa 
Bdérortes is the expression used by Saints Mark and Luke. 
The milder 67. Bdérovres of St. Matthew may be accounted 
for by the special scope of his gospel. If the words of St. 
Matthew show this hiding of truth to be a fact, the expres- 
sion in the others, taken grammatically, indicates that it 
was a fact designed. Cornelius & Lapide and others soften 
the wa almost down to a or, thus blunting the purpose 
into a mere sequence. But, is this necessary? Father 
Knabenbauer remarks : “ At id, uti a propria notione vocis 
recedit, ita quoque vim sententiae et minas judicii divini 
infirmat. Nam, peccato hominis supposito, Deus revera 
vult, ea quae pro sua justitia cum peccato, nexu quodam 
interno conjuncta sunt.” At all events, the fact that Christ 
delivered certain parables not for the purpose of revealing 
the truth more clearly, is one that demands some comment. 
A little consideration will show with what reason this 
feature of our Lord’s teaching has been regarded as a 
penalty, a protection, and even, in some way, a mercy. 
This new aspect of their Master’s method seems to have been 
as much a matter of surprise to the Apostles as it is to us. 
These were not the first parables they had heard Him use. 
His method came quite natural to them, and we can see 
no cause, as indeed we have no hint, of their ever having 
thought up to this of asking Him why He adopted such a 
system. But the present parables are different. Their 
theme—the mystery of the Kingdom, its foundation 
growth, expansion—was obscure beyond anything they had 
yet heard. “And His disciples asked Him what the 
parable might be” . . . “ Why speaketh Thou to them in 
parables?” “To you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; but to them it is not given.”* 

° Luke viii. 9. 

* Matt xiii. 10. 
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Much light is thrown on this new phase of Christ’s 
teaching, by a glance at the chapters immediately preceding 
the three parallel passages in question. (Matt. xii., Mark 
ili., Luke vii.) 

We may notice briefly the question about the cure of the 
withered hand on the Sabbath. Both Matthew and Mark 
tell us why the question was put—“ that they might accuse 
Him.” In the same chapters they tell us that “the 
Pharisees going out made a consultation against Him, how 
they might destroy Him.” Again, they record that 
blasphemy of the Pharisees: “ This man casteth not out 
devils, but by Beelzebub the prince of devils.” Add to this, 
that because He came eating and drinking, they cry out : 
“ Behold a man that is a glutton and a drinker of wine.” 
And upon all this, and after repudiating His miracles : 

“ Master, we would see a sign from Thee.” There is a limit 
of endurance even with God, or how could His justice be 
infinite‘ It is instructive to read in the same chapters 
Christ’s attitude towards this rapidly rising tide of malice. 
“ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign, and a 
sign shall not be given it.” “The men of Ninive shall rise 
in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it.” 
Then follows the awful parable of the man who falls back 
into the arms of the devil after having been once set free. 
“ And the last state of that man is worse than the first. 
So shall it be to this wicked generation.” “Amen I say to 
you . . . . he that blasphemes against the Holy Ghost 
shall never have forgiveness, but shall be guilty of an ever- 
lasting sin. Because “they said : He hath an unclean spirit.” 
Surely nothing could be plainer than that a great climax 
is approaching. If there is anything in history that corre- 
sponds to the parable of the wicked husband-men, have we 
not got it here? If there is any meaning in Christ's own 
words, “ neither cast ye your pearls before swine,” are they 
not applicable now! If “he that believes not shall be 
condemned,” do not all the circumstances of this crisis go 
to show, that the measure of infidelity was filled up, and 
that the time had come for sentence to be passed, and for 
the punishment to follow it? The punishment, as is the 
way with God’s providence, is the product of sin. Rejec- 
tion of light induces darkness, and one remembers the words 
of Augustine: “ Deus solus magnus, lege infatigabili 
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spargens paenales caecitates super illicitas cupidines.” To 
say the least, one feels it would be almost sacrilege that His 
treasures should be scattered among such company, without 
being in some way protected by a shielding obscurity.’ 
And even here we can see that mercy has not quite let 
go the hand of justice. A clearer exposition of the truth 
to men thus disposed might only have increased the guilt 
of their rejection, or added to it the sin of sacrilege. If 
ever, in after time, any embers of good feelings in them 
should be rekindled, they had the parables, with the 
treasures sealed therein, and, if they knocked it would be 
opened unto them, if they sought they would find, for Christ 
did leave with us the interpretation. 

As we have said so much of the value of figurative illus- 
tration, we might conclude this paper with an attempt to 
sum up in one illustration what has been the underlying 
thought throughout—that is, that by His use of figures and 
parables Christ left the answer to the riddle of the universe 
written in the alphabet of nature and common things, 
which all may read who have the will and the humility. 
Children have ever been fond of playing with the looking- 
glass. It is one of the most mysterious of all things that fall 
within their limited experience. But how many children 
discover for themselves the trick of setting one looking- 
glass opposite another, and producing that miracle of 
reflection which may well puzzle even a mind fully deve- 
loped. By the multiplied reflection of one glass on the 
other, there springs into being an endless avenue of glass, 
leading who knows where, but apparently losing itself in 
infinite distance. 

Man, from the beginning, has been fond of playing with 
the looking-glass of nature, and has tried to read in it the 
secrets of the unknown, but it was not until our Lord came, 
and set up the mirror of Christianity against that of nature, 


> Father Coleridge, S.J., in the Month, 1871, compares the Sermon on 
the Mount with the Sermon on the Plain, calling attention to the reserve 
which characterizes the latter, the ‘‘ marked absence of that free loving 
mention of God as our Father,’’ so conspicuous in the former. He puts 
it down to the progress of opposition. ‘‘ Between the two had sprung 
up the first formal and organized opposition on the part of the Jewish 
authorities.”’ 
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that the visible things of this world sprang, as it were, into 
infinite significance. 

The illustration may be pushed a little further. The 
arrangement of the glass requires a little care, just about 
as much as a proud Pharisee might think beneath him; 
and even with the best arrangement it is hard to avoid a 
cruel curve, which breaks the view. It is just the child, 
be he old or young, who tries and tries again, that gets 
the longest view, and at times just a glimpse of the end. 
You will never convince him that there is nothing round the 
corner, that the end of all things is a meaningless curve; 
he has still far too much unclouded insight for that. Now, 
the soul that really matures into an “alter Christus ” must 
of necessity rise to that divinely-appointed standard—the 
soul of the child. The reverence, the sincerity of the child, 
its power of admiration, “the looking on all things as 
wonderful, as tokens and types of the One Invisible,” must, 
in a measure, become his. And that is why, as he looks 
out on the world, the infinite avenues open out for him on 
all sides. And though, as Paul has told us, it is all 
“through a glass darkly,” yet he knows where they lead, 
and they are to him so many avenues of hope. One day he 
will break through and escape; and before the noise of the 
crash has died away, he will have found the place where 
all the avenues meet, the point towards which all mysteries 
converge, the focus at which all shadows are neutralised, 
the end of all things, even our God. 


Epwarpb Rock irr, 8.J., 
St. Beuno’s, St. Asaph. 
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Che Metrical Cursus in the Antiphonal 
Chants of the Mass. 


As early as the time of classical Latin, Prose writers 
exhibited a tendency to give a full harmonious sound to 
the endings of their sentences by observing a certain order 
of long and short syllables. Thus, Cicero (Or. ch. 63) 
recommends particularly the Dichoreus (—u—v), but also 
mentions the Creticus (—vu—) as a suitable ending. From 
the 2nd century a.D. certain forms came into favour, which, 
according to Wilh. Meyer (Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1st Jan., 1893), were founded on the Creticus. The prin- 
cipal forms, then, were a double Creticus (—u—- —u—) and 
a Creticus and a half (—v—--v). In addition, there 
were, for endings with words of four syllables, the forms 
—v— — and u——-—, both of which were preceded by 
a Creticus of a “ free” kind, the freedom consisting in this, 
that only the shortness of the middle syllable was obligatory, 
while the two lengths might be replaced by short syllables. 
The whole forms could, therefore, be represented thus : 
S25 wales, CE ths tems ae a ee 
noticing that also in the example with dichoreic ending 
recommended by Cicero, the dichoreus is preceded by a 
Creticus : temeritas filit comprobavit. 

In the first mentioned forms, as well as the last, it does 
not matter whether the final syllable is long or short. This 
licence is already mentioned by Cicero (Or. c. 64). The 
reason is probably that a short final syllable is lengthened 
by the following interval of silence. 

In the course of the 4th century preference was shown 
for those forms of the first class in which a caesura 
occurred after the second syllable, thus : —v,—— vu and 
—v, —_—vu—. This caesura produced, in addition to the 
alternation of long and short syllables, this play of accents : 
/.,./. tor —u,———, and /.,./.. for —u,——v—. 
From the end of the 5th century on the quantity of the 
syllables was more and more neglected, and only the quality, 
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the difference of accented and unaccented, attended to. 
These accentuating forms remained in use till about the 
middle of the 7th century, to be revived once more in the 
11th and 12th centuries. In the latter period they received 
the name Cursus. To distinguish the two principal kinds, 
the one based on the accents has been called the rhythmical, 
that based on quantity, the metrical, cursus. 
The principal forms of the rhythmical cursus are found 

in the Prayer Gratiam tuam : 

nostris | infinde—Cursus planus, 

(incarnati)—6nem | cognovimus—Cursus tardus, 

gloriam | perducémur—Cursus velox. 


The existence of the metrical cursus in the Prayers of 
the Leonine and Gelasian Sacramentaries has been shown 
in the 4th volume of the Paléographie Musicale. I quote 
from it the principal forms, together with the number of 
final cadences corresponding to each in the two Sacra- 
mentaries : 


L. r. 
A. cordé cirramus ... ... 378 481 
B. sorté participes ... ... 183 179 
J. minéré congrégéntur .. 65 81} 
K. méntibis séntiamus os: ae | 037-133! gag 
L. précibiis aditiivémur uw ea 45f  °" 
M. précibis conséquamur .. 85] 84 | 
O. dona séntiamus ... ses 4 11 
P. rédditiir éxorantes .- 10) 18) 
Q. sérviat libértate -- 10} ge 14) 57 
R. mérita siffragantur oi 9 | gf 
S. véniam péccatorum ad 7) 16 | 
U. conférat créatiram — 37 
Z. larga protéctio —— 100 


The large number of cadences of the type A is striking. 
The type B is to be considered as an equivalent of 4, 
two short syllables being substituted for one long one. 
O is probably to be taken as an exception. But it has its 
counterpart in the rhythmical cursus. P-S correspond to 
J-M, and presumably show the coming in of neglect of 
quantity. 
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These metrical forms are found in many Prayers of our 
present Missal, not only at final, but also at intermediate 
cadences. I give a few examples : 

Dom. in Quingu. Oratio : aa 
Preces nostras quaesumus Domine cleméntér éxdudi : (A) 
atque a peccatorum vincilis absélitos, (K) 
ab omni nos adversitaté cistodi. (A) 

Feria IV. Cinerum. Or. 

Praesta Domine fidelibus tuis : ut ieiuniorum veneran da 
solemnia, (Z) 

et congrua pietaté siscipiant, (B) 

et secura devotioné pércurrant. (A) 

Dom. II. in Quadr. Or. 

Deus, qui conspicis omni nos virtité déstitii : (B) 

interius exteriusqué cistoddi; (A) 

ut ab omnibus adversitatibus muniadmir in corpore (Z) 

et a pravis cogitationibus mundémir in ménte. (A) 

As a'choice specimen I add the following : 

Dom. III. post Pascha. Or. 

Deus, qui errantibus, ut in viampossint rediré iistitiae, 
(B) 

veritatis tuae liimén dsténdis : (A) 

da cunctis, qui Christiana professioné cénséntur, (A) 

et ila réspiére, (B) 

quae huic inimicd stint nomini, (Z) 

et ea quae sunt apti, séctari. (A) 

The same cadences are also found in the writings of 
some of the Fathers of the 5th century, and, at the risk of 
making my introduction rather long, I must quote some 
examples. I shall take them all from the Breviary, so that 
priests may be able to identify them readily. I begin with 
St. Leo, whose sermons owe their sonority in a great degree 
to the observance of these cadential formulae. I quote 
only the cadences : 

St. Leo, Serm. I. de Nativ. Dni (4th Lesson of Christmas 
Day). 

natis ést gaidéamus. (K) 
éssé tristitiae, (B) 

natalis ést vitae: (A) 
aeternitaté laétitiam. (B) 
participationé sécérnitur. (Z) 
comminis ést ratio: (B) 
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mortisque déstrictor, (A) 
omnibus venit. (*) 
appropingquat add palmam : (A) 
invitatir ad véniam : (B) 
vocatir ad vitam. (A) 
altitidé dispésiit, (B) 
assimpsit himdnt, (A) 

vicérat vincérétur. (K) 

Here we have, within the space of a short lesson, thirteen 
cadences of the normal kind. Only one final cadence does 
not show one of these types, namely, omnibus venit. 
Possibly we have here a type consisting only of one Creticus 
with caesura after the first syllable: omnibis vénit. We 
find the same in the frequent opening of prayers, Praesta 
quaesumus omnipoténs Déus, and in the conclusion, filiim 
tuum and Spiritus sancti Déus. Or there may be a wrong 
reading here, inasmuch as by a simple transposition of 
words we get a regular cadence : venit dmnibis libérandis. 

A similar care show St. Maximus and St. Fulgentius 
(d. 533). I give an example from each : 

St. Maximus, Hom. 1. de Epiphania (4th Lesson die V. 
infra Oct. Epiph.). 

traditionis instriimur, (B) 
festivitaté laetandum. (A) 
géntibis ddoratum ; (V) 
invitatim ad niptias, (Z) 
vind vértisse; (A) 
Joanné baptismate, (Z) 
fluénté Jordanis, (A) 
purificdssé Baptistam. (A) 
The form V is one I have not quoted above. It is essen- 
tially the same as U. 
St. Fulgentius, Serm. de St. Stephano (4th Lesson of St. 
Stephen’s Day). 
militis passionem. (K) 
carnis indiitus, (A) 
virginalis égrédiens, (B) 
dignatis ést mindum : (A) 
migravit ad coelum. (A) 
maiestaté sérvata, (A) 
carnis assiimens, (A) 
pugnatiris intravit : (A) 
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corporis indiméntis, (J) 
regnaturis dscéndit. (A) 
carné véladtus, (A) 
sanguiné latiréatus. (J) 

In the fourth century St. Hilary and St. Ambrose 
undoubtedly affect the cursus forms, though they do not 
adhere to them as strictly as the writers mentioned above. 
I give an example from St. Ambrose. 

_ St. Ambrose, Lib. 2 in cap. II. Luc. (7th Lesson on Dom. 
infra. Oct. Epiph). 
disputationis @xdrdium. (Z) 
niméris débébatur. (S) 
implebatir ét gratia, (Z) 
reperitur in témplo : (A) 
éssét indicio, (B) 
illitis passionis, (K) 
sédé coelésti, (A) 
honoré divino, (A) 
suscitatis offérret, (A) 
mortius crédébatur. (Q) 

The first form of the accentual close, the cursus planus, 
has, as pointed out in the Pal. Mus. (Lc.), given rise to a 
number of melodic formulae in the Gregorian psalmody. 
Amongst these are seven of the eight final cadences of the 
Introit psalmody. As an example, I give that of the first 
tone. 


, , 
Ex. 1. = 
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(né-stris infin- de). 


The existence of a metrical cursus in the melodies of the 
Preface and the Exultet has been hinted at in “Les 
Melodies Grégoriennes” (Ch. 15). The question has been 
treated more fully in Pal. Mus., Vol. IV., §9, from which 
I quote the following examples : 








a a a | ee "oe, yeas 
8 fa— 3 


su- a-vi-ta-tis dccéptiis lumi-na-ri-bis miscé- a-tir. 
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The subject has also been touched by Gastoué in his 
“Cours théorique et pratique de Plain-Chant Romain 


Grégorien,” L. III., ch. 4, §2, from which I quote the 
following : 




















San- cto. 


The example shows that Gastoué sees in one neum a 
combination of several equivalents of syllables. Thus he 
takes the second neum (ce d ¢ b a) as representing two long 
and one short syllable. This procedure is open to the 
charge of a certain arbitrariness. I shall approach the 
question from a different point. Let us take an example 
from the Introit of the Requiem Mass. 




















a e 
er os ae 
Ex. 4._ fa" *%"'% Wea a 
7 | a = 
lu-ce- at e- is 


This melody might, at first sight, be considered as con- 
ceived for the words to which it is attached. The two 
accents are well attended to, and the long group on the 
final syllable, /weeat, will scarcely be objected to. At all 
events it is in accordance with a general practice in Plain 
Chant. But there is one point in which melody and words 
do not fully agree. The final neum on luceat runs so 
smoothly and irresistibly into the following group that the 
caesura between the two words is slightly inconvenient. 
The melody would, therefore, appear to be more fitted 
for a combination of words like cordé cirrdmus. 


£ 2 " 
Ex. 5. “2,0 S-50,4 aA " asa 

















cord= ciir- ra- mus. 


Here both accents and caesura agree, and, moreover, we 
find all the long syllables lengthened out by several notes 
being combined on them. It would seem, then, that the 
melody was conceived for a certain combination of words, 
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and merely applied to another combination of words. The 
combination of words, however, for which the melody was 
conceived, would be nothing else than the metrical cursus 
A. This, indeed, is only a conjecture. But the formation 
of cadences in Plain Chant on the rhythmical cursus planus, 
so amply supported in the Pal. Mus. Lc., as well as the 
examples of a metrical cursus quoted there, suggest the 
probability of such a conjecture, and I think that what I 
shall show in the following pages, will help to give further 
support to the theory. 

In the earlier part of the Introit quoted, we find the same 
melodic phrase with a slight change : 














=i g—_——_ _ 
ie 6 2tyity aaa, anata OO 
(do)-na_ e- is Domi- ne : 


The phrase is here applied to a combination of words 
ending with a proparoxytone, and we find a note inserted 
for the accented syllable of that word. The question 
might be raised here, why did the composer not write : 




















e- is Déo- mi- ne. 


I will not enter into this question for the present. I 
only wanted to point out that the note on the accented 
syllable of Domine is really an inserted note, and does not 
belong to the original scheme. Accordingly I have in all 
similar cases disregarded such notes and considered 
examples like No. 6 as representing the cursus A. 

The rhythmical scheme of the last three syllables of the 
above example is very frequently met with in Gregorian 
Chant. One could scarcely open the Gradual anywhere 
without finding examples of cadences in which the last 
three syllables are charged with groups of notes. I am 
inclined to think that this tendency of lengthening out the 
antepenultimate syllable is due to the influence of the 
metrical cursus A. But also the full scheme of five 
syllables is found fairly frequently. I proceed to give a 
few more examples, which I present in three groups : 
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I. 


Dom. I. Adv. Intr. 
_ 





a ae 
Ex. 8. . 
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be- nigni-ta- tem. 
Dom. III. Adv. Intr. 
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(D6)- mi- nus pro- pe est. 
III. 
Dom. I. Adv. Intr. 
s — ae 
u a @ a, || 
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Dom. II. Adv. Intr. 
Ex. 15 (38-00 sf fe . inion 
15.0 
Dé- mi-nus vé-ni- et. 
Ib. 


a “wae 
Ex. 16. 
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fa- ci- et Ddmi- nus. 


Further examples are: Group I., Dom. I. Adv. Off., in 
te confido; Dom. III., Intr., Domino semper; (sol)—liciti 
sitis. 

Group II., Dom. I. Adv. Comm. (da)—bit fructum suum; 
Dom. III., Comm., et salvabit nos; Sabb. IV. Temp. Adv., 
Intr., ostende nobis; Dom. IV., Off., (san)—ctus et salvator. 
Vig. Nat. Dni., Intr. (ma)—ne videbitis. 

Group III., Dom. III. Adv., Intr., (ite)—rum dico gau- 
dete; omnibus hominibus; ib. Off., (aver)—tisti captivitatem 
Jacob; ib. Comm. (Pusill)—animes confortamint. 

In Group I. the accents are in the same places as in the 
Cursus A. Their conformity with Cursus A could, there- 
fore, be more easily considered as the result of chance, than 
that of the next group. In Ex. 9 I have considered the 
second syllable as short, although it has two notes. In my 
counting up of examples of this cursus form, I have done 
that a few times where such a group of two notes occurred 
between longer groups and seemed to have the character 
of lightness. 

In Group II., the examples 11 and 13 are particularly 
interesting. The groups of notes on the short penultimates 
of irrideant and Dominus seem to weigh rather heavily on 
those syllables, and make one look out for some particular 
reason why they should be put on them. If my surmise 
is correct, the cursus supplies the reason. 

About the third group, I have some doubts. It occurred 
to me that examples like these might be a modification of 
the cursus form, a short recitation on a monotone being sub- 
stituted for the short syllable. But it is possible that we 
have here merely a kind of psalmody with initium, recita- 
tion, and an ornamented cadence of three syllables. 
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To get a clear idea of the frequency of occurrence of such 
formulae, I have examined closely all the Introits, Ofier- 
tories, and Communions from the first Sunday of Advent 
to the Saturday after Passion Sunday, 144 pieces in all. 
Of Group I. I found 77 examples, of Group II., 33, in all, 
therefore, 110. Of Group II1. there are 20 examples. 

If we compare the various kinds of chants, we get the 
following numbers (Groups I. and II. — for each : 


Introits ; ’ 43 
Offertories eg ... 40 
Communions oe 27 


Strange to say, if we confine ourselves to the first 11 
Masses of the Gradual, those of Advent and of Christmas 
Day, we get a much higher percentage of cases. There are 
30 pieces in them, 10 of each kind, and the numbers of 
Cursus A cadences are: 


Introits ek en, 
Offertories sha a 
Communions.... sie 

30 


Of the Form B I give the following example : 
— III. p. Ep., Off. 





Qu aa _af_% 28, 
Ex. 17." aa =. 2 = 2 “} T= 














O- pe-ra Domi-ni. 
Of this class I found 11 instances. 

Two examples must suffice for the classes J-M. I give 
one showing the full cadence K, and another which, on 
account of shortness of text, has only the last six syllables : 
v0—u— — 

Dom. IT. Adv. Off. 









































a 
e ~—— 
Ex. 18. " fied | a 
: Ca . iD Miniaind — 
(mi)-se-ri.cér-di- am _ tu- am. 
Fer. IV. post Dom. It. Quadr. Off. 
a Do aa 
Ex.19.8 a”s came 
re ee ere oo 
Démi-ne fac me- cum. 


NR Se ESE 


Sea oS 


YA ee as 
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I give the figures for this group, adding in brackets to 


those of J the number of the cadence uu—vu— — and to 
those of K that of u— -— u— —. 

J.—6 (5) ) 

K.—19 (3) | 

L.—6 | 47 (8). 

M—16 , 


The form O is not much used in literary composition, as 
shown in above list. It seems to have been liked, however, 
in Plain Chant, for I find 32 instances of it. I give an 
example from the Introit of the Ist Sunday of Advent. 


(+ -s-000-, fa ne 


Ex. 20. ‘ athe a 




















neque irri- de- ant me. 


The rhythmical structure of this phrase is difficult to 
understand, unless we assume some plan of long and short 
syllables extrinsic to the words. The idea, indeed, of 
some such plan had suggested itself to my mind before I 
thought of finding the metrical cursus forms realised in 
Plain Chant. 

The numbers for the Group P-S are thus: 


P.—11 (2) } 
_. | 36 (4). 
S.—10 } 


I would not attach much importance to these cases. It 
is only natural that towards the end of a phrase the melod 
should become richer, and it may be an accident if the sixt 
last syllable is treated as short. Still, the rather large 
number for Q suggests a definite design. 

Of the cadence U there are only seven examples. I 
add, however, a striking one form a later part of the 
Gradual. 

Dom. Pent. Intr. 


(22—\28 


ns A }-—__—_—__— 














ter- ra-rum, alle- Ii- ia. 
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Also the number of Z is small, only 8, and it can, 
undoubtedly, be laid down as a general statement that 
dactylic cadences are not affected in the Gradual. 

To sum up, if we add together the numbers for A (110), 
B (11), J-M (55), O (32), U (7), Z (8), we get 223 metrical 
cursus cadences in 144 pieces, or, if we join those of Groups 
P-S, 283. This is a fairly respectable number. 

As these figures, however, give no clear idea as to the 
relation of cursus cadences to the total number of cadences, 
I have further analysed all the cadences in the Introits of 
the twenty-three Masses for the Sundays after Pentecost 
under the aspect of the alternation of long and short 
syllables. An element of uncertainty enters into this 
analysis, too, on two heads, first, the determination of what 
are cadences, and second, whether in certain cases syllables 
with two notes are to be considered as long or short. I 
think, however, that the general result is not much affected 
m rg rps I may have made in this respect. The result, 
then, is as follows : 

A—26 (1), K—1 (1), L—3, O—13, P—5 (1), Q—5, 
R—2, S—4, U—1, Z—2. 

Of the remaining ones there call for attention, first the 
form vo —————— , of which there are 9 instances, 
then the form u—uv—— with 5 instances, and, finally, 
7 cadences in which all the syllables of the last melodic 
member (four, five, six, or seven) are charged with groups 
of notes. There remain then 18 cadences of various forms. 

From this summary of 104 cadences we see clearly the 
preference shown to form A. Next to it comesO. The 
form » —————— may probably be taken together 
with the forms mentioned last, where all the syllables bear 
groups of notes, as indicating a general tendency to enrich 
the melodic movement towards the end of a phrase. 

It will be interesting to set forth separately the forms of 
the final cadences of these Introits. They are thus : A—4, 
O—1, P—1, Q—2, R—1, S—1, U—1, 4 of the form 
ve ————_—— , and 6 in which all the syllables are 
treated as long. In these final cadences, therefore, the 
tendency just mentioned is particularly observable. 

In conclusion, let us just throw a glance at the occurrence 
of the cadence A in other kinds of chants. It does not 
seem to have exerted any influence on the responsorial 
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chants of the Mass, Gradual, Alleluia Verse, and Tract. 

Any instances that I have met seem to be more the result 

of accident. In the Office Responsories, on the other hand, 

forms like the following are met with rather frequently. 
Resp. I. in Coena Dai. 


a =. a, a. 
w eee @ ¢ ale a i 
Bs, 23, ee ieee 
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(0)-ra- vit ad Pa- trem. 
As a rule, however, they seem to be confined to cases in 
which the text has at least the rhythmical cursus planus. 


In the Office Antiphons, the frequent occurrence of endings 
like the following : 
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seems to point to the influence of the metrical cursus, but 
I have not investigated the matter methodically yet. 

The recognition of a metrical cursus in Plain Chant is of 
importance in two ways, aesthetically and _ historically. 
We meet in the Gregorian melodies many passages which, 
viewed under the aspect of the declamation of words, appear 
strange and hurt our rhythmical feeling. Only when we 
see the underlying principle, do we come to understand the 
procedure and become able to feel the beauty of such pas- 
sages. For a number of such cases, then, the metrical 
cursus would seem to give us the key to understanding and 
full aesthetic enjoyment. 

Historically, it is clear that if the Plain Chant melodies 
show the influence of the metrical cursus, they must have 
been composed at a time when this cursus was in vogue in 
literary composition, that is, the fifth, or, at the very latest, . 
the beginning of the sixth century. Thus the opinion, 
which is probable from a number of other considerations, 
that the main body of Gregorian melodies was composed a 
considerable time before St. Gregory I., receives further 
support. 

H. BEWERUNGE. 








Forms of the Creed in the Irish 
Church. 


In discussing the Apostolic origin of the Apostles’ Creed, 
one must distinguish clearly between the doctrines of the 
Creed and the form in which these doctrines are = 
No Catholic can deny that the doctrines contained in the 
— Creed are an accurate summary of the teaching 
which had been confided to the Apostles by Christ, and as 
such are to be received by every loyal member of the Church. 
But, on the other hand, Catholics are not bound to accept 
the statements of 5th and 6th century writers that the 
Apostles before ‘their separation composed the Creed— 
each one of them having contributed an article—as a 
correct presentation of the facts. At the same time it 
should be emphasised that as a result of the researches of 
the last thirty or forty years the verdict of an honest critic 
must be that he can neither prove nor disprove the 
Apostolic origin of the Creed. 

It is clear that before the middle of the second century 
the Roman Church was in possession of a form of creed 
which in all important points agrees substantially with the 
received form of the Apostles’ Creed. From this Roman 
form of the Creed are sprung the various creeds of the 
Western Church. In regard to the Eastern Church, the 
case is not so certain. Yet the evidence would seem to 
warrant us in saying that before the Council of Nice a 
symbol was in use in the East as in the West, but whether 
this Eastern form of the Creed is only a modification of the 
Roman form, or whether both may not owe their origin to 
one common archetype, can hardly be determined with cer- 
tainty from the existing data. 

Beyond this one cannot afford to be dogmatic. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the Creed was closely 
associated with baptism and reception into the Church 
(Acts 8, 37; Mark 16, 16): and that consequently a brief 
epitome of the Christian faith for the use of those about 
to be received as Christians was drawn up or was gradually 
developed in the days of the Apostles. It is certain that 
in the early ages of the Church the candidates for baptism 
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were closely examined in the Creed, and were obliged to 
recite it publicly or privately before they were baptised.’ 
There is every reason for assuming that some such custom 
is Apostolic in its origin. 

It is clear from references in ecclesiastical writings 
and in the liturgy, that various forms of the Creed existed 
in the Western Church. In substance they were practi- 
cally identical, but in their wording, arrangement and 
development they differed from one another. In many 
cases these differences can be explained by the fact that 
the writers did not set themselves the task of giving the 
exact words of the Creed, but rather contented themselves 
with giving a substantial outline of the “regula fidei.” 
But even when due allowance has been made for this, and 
also for the influence of the Disciplina Arcani, it is still 
clear that various types of the Apostles’ Creed are to be 
met with in the Western Church. Whether this fact 
militates against the Apostolic origin of the Creed or not 
is a question which depends upon various considerations, 
and which requires greater attention than the scope of this 
article permits. 

The first specimen of a creed to be found in Irish eccle- 
siastical writers is the creed or regula fidei given by St. 
Patrick in his own Confession. The text is cited according 
to the excellent critical edition of Dr. White.* 


**Quia non est alius Deus nee umquam fuit nec ante nec erit post 
haec (or hunc) praeter Deum Patrem ingenitum, sine principio a quo 
est omne principium, omnia tenentem ut dicimus, et eius Filium Iesum 
Christum, qui cum Patre scilicet semper fuisse testamur ante originem 
saeculi spiritaliter apud Patrem inenarrabiliter genitum ante omne prin- 
cipium. Et per ipsum facta sunt vissibilia et invisibilia, hominem factum, 
morte devicta in caelis ad Patrem (or a Patre) receptum. Et dedit ill 
omnem potestatem super omne nomen caelestium et terrestrium et infer- 
norum, et omnis lingua confiteatur ei quia Dominus et Deus est Jesus 
Christus quem credimus. Et expectamus adventum ipsius mox futurum 
iudex vivorum atque mortuorum. Qui reddet unicuique secundum facta 
sua. Et effudit in nobis habunde Spiritum Sanctum, donum et pignus 
immortalitatis, qui facit credentes et oboedientes ut sint filii Dei et 


coheredes Christi quem confitemur et adoramus unum Deum in Trinitate 
sacri nominis.”’ 


1 Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrét. 304 ff. 
2 Latin Writings of St. Patrick. Tr. R.1.A., 1905, p. 236. Proceed- 
ings of R.1.A., 1905, p. 547. 
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It has been contended that this symbol or “regula 
fidei” of Patrick is based upon that of Irenaeus in his 
work, Contra Haereses.’ In some respects, undoubtedly, 
it bears a striking resemblance to the formula to be found 
in the Liber Contra Haereses (Lib. I., 10), more 
especially in regard to the passage borrowed in both from 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians (II., 9). It 
might be contended, too, and with good reason, that St. 


-Patrick’s use of the expression, omnia tenentem, instead 


of omnipotentem, corresponds well with the zavro 
xpatwp of Irenaeus, which is not quite correctly rendered 
by omnipotens. Still these points are merely accidental 
similarities which should be noted, but which hardly war- 
rant us in stating that the symbol of Patrick was based 
upon that of Irenaeus. 

There is, however, a form of the Creed found in a com- 


mentary on the Apocalypse attributed to Victorinus of © 


Pettau, martyred about the year 300, which almost exactly 
corresponds with the Creed of St. Patrick. This will be 
made more obvious to the reader by placing before him the 
chief points of agreement between the two Creeds : 


PATRICK. VICTORINUS. 
omnia tenentem ut dicimus | omnipotentem esse dicimus 
et huius Filium Jesum et huius Filium Christum 
Christum 


ante originem saeculi ante originem saeculi 

apud Patrem apud Patrem 

genitum | genitum 

hominem factum _ hominem factum in anima 

| vera et carne 

et morte devicta et morte devicta 

in coelos at Patrem (vel a incoelos cum corpore a Patre 
Patre) receptum receptum 

et infudit in nobis abunde effudisse Spiritum Sanctum 
Spiritum Sanctum donum donum et pignus immor- 
et pignus immortalitatis. talitatis.* 


About Victorinus of Pettau we know little for certain, 
except what is told us by St. Jerome (De Vir. IIl., c. 74). 
He was Bishop of Petavius or Pettau in Steinmark, and 

> Lib. I. 10, 1; III. 4, 2; ITI. 16, 5. 
* Kattenbusch, Das Apostolische Symbol, Bd. I., pp. 212-213. 
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suffered martyrdom during the Diocletian persecution. He 
was the author of a work, Adversum omnes Haereses, 
modelled largely on the book of Irenaeus on the same subject, 
and is the earliest of the Latin commentators on the Scrip- 
tures. The commentary on the Apocalypse in which the creed 
is found has been printed under his name, but recent re- 
search has shown that the commentary which has come down 
to us in two recensions has been retouched by St. Jerome, 
so that we cannot determine for certain whether the creed 
is from the pen of Victorinus or Jerome or Tichonius, a 
Donatist of North Africa, whose work St. Jerome used in 
his re-edition of Victorinus.° On account, therefore, of 
this uncertainty regarding the authorship of this creed, 
and of the church in which the formulary was used, 
the similarity between the creeds does not throw much 
light upon the origin of Patrick’s symbol. Besides, 
from the comparison it might be contended that both forms 
are dependent upon a common source rather than that the 
form used by Patrick is modelled directly upon the creed 
of Victorinus, though at the same time the commentaries 
of Victorinus were evidently well known in the Western 
Church, and Patrick might easily have become acquainted 
with them during his years in Gaul. That he gave great 
attention to Scripture is evident from the scriptural 
quotations with which his Confession abounds, and what 
more natural than that he should have used the works of 
the man called by St. Jerome “ the first Latin exegetist and 
the forerunner of Hilary of Poitiers ” # 

In the hymn attributed to St. Patrick reference is made 
to most of the articles of faith contained in the Creed. 
The date of this hymn cannot be determined with certainty. 
But it is clear that in the 7th century it passed as a hymn 
composed by St. Patrick; while at the same time, both 
from the subject matter and the peculiar linguistic forms, 
some of which cannot be accounted for at present, it must be 
reckoned amongst the very oldest written remains of the 
language. The opening lines contain a short profession of 
faith which corresponds closely enough with that given 
in the Confession, especially in the very noteworthy fact 
that in both all reference to the Conception of Christ is 


5 Hausleiter, Zeitschr. f. Kirch-Wissenschaft. 1886. Pp. 239 ff. 
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omitted. The text and translation are taken from the 
critical edition of Stokes and Strachan (Thes. Palaeohiber- 
nicus, Vol. II., 354-5.) 


Atomriug indiu 
niurt trén togairm trinddit 
eretim treodatad 
féisitin oendatad 
in duleman dail. 
Atomriug indiu 
niurt gene Crist cona bathius 
niurt a chrochtho cona adnacul 
niurt a essérgi fresgabail 
niurt a thdiniuda fri brithemnas mbratho 
Atomriu indiu . ee & x 
hi frescisin esséirgi ar chenn fochraicce. 

‘I arise to-day through a mighty strength, the invocation of the 
Trinity, through belief in the threeness, through confession of the oneness 
of the Creator of creation. I arise to-day through the strength of Christ 
with His baptism, through the strength of His crucifixion with His 
burial, through the strength of His resurrection with His ascension, 
through the strength of His descent for the Judgment of Doom. I 
arise to-day . . . in hope of resurrection to meet with reward.”’ 


In the Notes of Tirechan on the life of St. Patrick, notes 
which are rightly attributed to the 7th century, an incident 
is recorded which throws some additional light upon the 
symbol and baptismal formulas of the early Irish Church. 
When St. Patrick met the daughters of Loeghaire he 
replied to their questions about himself by reminding them 
that it would be more profitable for them to confess the 
true God rather than to seek information about himself 
and his companions. They promptly inquired : “ Quis est 
Deus?” To this question St. Patrick replied : 


** Deus noster, Deum omnium hominum Deus caeli ac terrae, maris 
et fluminum, Deus solis ac lunae, omnium siderum, Deus montium sub- 
limium valliumque humilium, Deus super caelo et in caelo et sub caelo 
habet habitaculum erga caelum et terram et mare et omnia quae sunt 
in eis. Inspirat omnia, vivificat omnia, superat omnia sufultat [sufful- 
cit] omnia. Solis lumen inluminat, [lunae] lumen noctis ad notitias 
valat, et fontes fecit in arida terra et insolas in mari siccas, et stellas in 
ministerium maiorum luminum posuit. Filium habet coaeternum sibi 
[et] consimilem sibi. Non iunior Filius Patri nec Pater Filio senior. 
Et Spiritus Sanctus inflat in eis. Non separatur Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus . . . . Credite.”’ 
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They replied by asking him to teach them how they 
might believe in the heavenly King, promising at the same 
time that they would do as he would instruct. Then follow 
the baptismal interrogations : 

Si creditis per babtismum patris et matris iecere peccatum ? 

Si poenitentiam creditis post peccatum ? 

Si creditis vitam post mortem ? 

Si creditis resurrectionem in die iudicii? 

Si creditis unitatem aeclessiae ? 


In the Vita Tripartita (I., 101-3)° the same incident is 
described in almost exactly the same words, except that 


fewer questions are put by St. Patrick before the ceremony 
of baptism. 


“In creitisiu tre baithis pecad var mathar ocus var n-athar dochur 
9)? 


uiaib ¢ (Do you believe that through baptism the sin of your father 
and mother is put away from you?). 

‘In creitisi aithrigi iar pecad? (Do you believe in repentance after 
sin ?)’’ 

That in Ireland, as in all other countries, the candidates 
for baptism were questioned about their belief in the prin- 
cipal articles of the Creed is evident from an Irish gloss in 
the Turin commentary on St. Mark.’ The form of the 
questions deserves attention from the fact that it differs 
considerably from that given in the Ordo Baptismi and in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary.* The Irish form is much more 
comprehensive than these, especially in regard to the unity 
of the Church, the forgiveness of sin by baptism, and the 
differentiation between the “vita post mortem,” and the 
“ resurrectio in die iudicii.” It is noteworthy, too, that in 
this latter respect the baptismal interrogations of Tirechan 
agree exactly with the creed in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor and with the creed to be found in the Book of 
Dimma, both of which we shall give in full. It should be 
observed, too, that in regard to the remission of sin a clear 
distinction is drawn between personal sins and original 
sin, which is referred to as the “sin of your father and 
mother.” The Latin formulary might be interpreted 


6 Stokes, Vita Trip. II., 315-6. 

7 Tris in credo son gaibther ocin bathis (through the creed which is 
recited in baptism). Thes. Palaeohib. I., 488. 

* Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien, p. 313. 
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obviously in the sense that by the baptism of your father 
and mother your sin is remitted, but this meaning is 
excluded by the Irish form, of which the Latin is clearly 
a crude translation. This latter point is of importance 
in determining the dating of at least some of the materials 
from which the Vita Tripartita is composed. 

The Antiphonary of Bangor is a liturgical collection of 
canticles, hymns, collects, anthems and versicles, the Creed 
and the Pater Noster. The date of its composition can 
be determined approximately from the data supplied by 
one of the hymns which it contains. The work was com- 
posed while Cronan was abbot of Bangor, that is to say, 
between the years 680 and 691. In the Antiphonary the 
Creed is placed between the Pax and the Pater Noster, but 
whether its position there is to be regarded as strictly 
liturgical or as merely a portion of the canonical hours is 
a matter which might well be disputed. The creed of the 
Antiphonary of Bangor merits special attention : 

Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem invisibilem, omnium creatura- 
rum visibilium et invisibilium conditorem. Credo et in Ihesum Christum, 
filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, Deum omnipotentem, conceptum 
de Spiritu Sancto, natum de Maria Virgine, passum sub Pontio Pylato, 
qui crucifixus et sepultos descendit ad inferos, tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis, ascendit in caelis, seditque ad dexteram: Dei Patris omni- 
potentis, exinde venturus iudicare vivos ac mortuos. Credo et in 
Spiritum Sanctum, Deum omnipotentem, unam habentem substantiam 
cum Patre et Filio, sanctam esse aecclesiam Catholicam abremissa[m ] 
peccatorum, sanctorum commonionem, carnis resurrectionem. Credo 
vitam post mortem, et vitam aeternam in gloria Christi. Haec omnia 
credo in Deum. Amen.9 


It must be admitted that this form of the Creed is abso- 
lutely unique, differing as it does in many points from 
any forms with which we are acquainted in the Western 
Church. The repetition of the Credo before the important 
points of the Creed has no parallel except one in the 
form found in the Gallican Sacramentary, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Bobio Missal. The transposition 


® Warren, Antiphonary of Bangor. Henry Bradshaw Society, Vol. II., 

, The text as given by Warren agrees exactly with the fac-simile, 

except that ‘‘ iudicara ’’ is printed for iudicare. The note, too, about the 

punctum delens after Filio is not quite correct in view of the fact that 

judging by the fac-simile there are several similar marks on the same 
folio to which the editor’s explanation could not apply. 
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of the passages abremissa|m| peccatorum and commu- 
monem peccatorum is unique, as are also many individual 
expressions in the Creed, such as descendit ad inferos, 
instead of the usual form, descendit ad inferna. On the 
other hand, it bears in many respects a striking resem- 
blance to the Creed of the Gallican Sacramentary; the dis- 
tinction between the carnis resurrectio, the vita post 
mortem and the vita aeterna. is in exact harmony with the 
baptismal questioris of the same work;‘’ while the very 
peculiar form, abremissam peccatorum, is to be met with 
only in the works of Faustus of Riez, a Briton who studied 
in Lerins, became abbot of that monastery in 433, and Bishop 
of Riez (452), and in a manuscript of St. Gall. These 
agreements with Gallican forms of the Creed, if, indeed, 
they are really Gallican and not Irish or British, are by 
no means accidental. They may point to the fact that the 
Irish forms were borrowed originally from Southern Gall, 
or, at least, influenced by the forms prevalent there. On 
the other hand, it might well be contended that the Irish 
forms of the Creed brought by St. Columbanus and his 
companions to Gaul had some part in shaping the creeds of 
south-eastern France, to which the Tertus Receptus of 
the Creed is usually traced. The materials do not warrant 
us in arriving at any definite conclusion; but it should be 
remembered that in other respects the Irish missionaries 
of the Continent played no small part in shaping the 
customs and usages of the Church. 

With the creed in the Bobio Missal it is not necessary 
to deal, because the weight of the evidence is in favour of 
its Gallican rather than its Irish origin. In support of 
this view, Warren points to the fact that the script is not 
Irish, that the names of Irish saints are entirely omitted, 
while many of the saints of Gaul are included; that there 
are special Masses for St. Martin of Tours and for St. 
Sigismund, King of Burgundy (7523), and, finally, that 
Gallican terms and Gallican arrangements are to be met 
with throughout the volume."’ On the other side, it should 
be pointed out that the Missal belonged to the monastery 


1 Credit . . . carnis resurrectionem, vitam habere post mortem, in 
gloriam Christi resurgere. Kattenbusch. Op. cit. I1., 953. 
11 The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, pp. 272-73. 
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of Bobio, whence it was brought from Luxovium or some 
of the other Irish foundations in Burgundy ; that the script, 
according to most competent authorities, is Irish; that 
there is a very striking resemblance between the baptismal 
questions to be found in it and the creed of the Antiphonary 
of Bangor, and that the prayers of the Missal are, to a 
great extent, derived from Irish sources.** In view of 
these facts, it is not so easy to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion as to the origin and composition of the Bobio Missal 
as some writers seem to imagine. 

In the Book of Dimma, which contains a copy of Gospels 
and an office for the visitation of the sick, another and 
shorter form of the Creed is to be found. This manuscript 
is generally ascribed to the seventh century, though one 
may reasonably question whether it should not be ascribed 
to a later date. The Creed given in it seems to be an 
epitome of the usual form of Creed compiled to meet the 
requirements of the baptismal interrogations; but, at the 
same time, its presence in the Officio de Infirmis shows 
that it was used in the liturgical service. It is placed 
after the Gospel as at present, but it is introduced by the 
formula used generally to introduce the Pater Noster, 
namely, “ Divino magisterio edocti et divina institutione 
formati audemus dicere.” Nowhere else is such an intro- 
duction to the creed to be met with in any known liturgy. 
The form of the Creed given in it is as follows : 

‘* Credd in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, Credo et in Jhesum Christum 
Filium eius. Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum. Credo vitam post mortem. 
Credo me resurgere.”’ 

In this form of the Creed it is evident that only the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was insisted upon, and, in addition, 
the fact of life after death, together with the resurrection 
of the body, doctrines which were peculiarly appropriate 
in an office for the sick. The personal note of the last 
article, “credo me resurgere,” is specially noteworthy, and 
is probably without a parallel. In the Book of Deir, which 
contains a form of Communion for the Sick, which closely 
resembles that contained in the Book of Dimma, and which 
in many respects is clearly Irish in its origin, another 


'? Transactions of R. I. A. XXVII., p. 1538. 
‘8 Kattenbusch. Op. cit. I1., 793. 
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form of the Creed is to be found. It does not form part 
of the service, but is written in the script of the original 
author at the end of the volume. 

** Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, creatorem caeli et terrae, et 
in Ihesum Christum Filium eius, unicum dominum nostrum, qui con- 
ceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria Virgine, passus sub Pontio 
Pylato, crucifixus et sepultus. Discendit ad inferna. Tertia die resur- 
rexit a mortuis, ascendit in caelum, sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris omni- 
potentis, inde venturus est iudicare vivos et mortuos. Credo et in 
Spiritum Sanctum, sanctamque aeclisiam Catholicam, sanctorum com- 


munionem, remissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectonis (?), vitam 
aeternam. Amen." 


A discussion about the date and composition of the Stowe 
Missal would be out of place in an article like this. It 
will be sufficient for the present purpose to say that, as it 
stands at present, with the additions and corrections of 
Moelcaich, it was certainly in use in the tenth century, 
while it is equally certain on philological grounds that 
portions of it are to be ascribed to a much earlier date. 
The fact that the litany is still retained at the beginning 
of the Mass in accordance with the most ancient usage of 
the Church would be in itself, apart from all other con- 
siderations, a clear proof that we are dealing with a 
document of remarkable antiquity. 

In the Ordo Baptismi, the baptismal interrogations are 
retained, but placed between a duplicated form of the 
renunciations : 

Credis in Deum Patrem omnipotentem ? 

Credis et in Ihesum Christum ? 

Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum ? 


When the benediction of the font has been completed, 
and the asperges has been given, the questions are again 
administered to the deacon : 

Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem ? 

Credis et in Ihesum Christum Filium eius unicum dominum nostrum 
natum et passum ? 

Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum, aeclesiam Catholicam, remisionem 
peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem. 


In all these questions the Ordo in the Stowe Missal 
agrees substantially with that found in the Gelasian 


‘Warren. Op. cit., p. 166. 
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Sacramentary, while it differs considerably from the 
Roman office. In the Mass of the Stowe Missal a creed 
is inserted, which in many respects agrees with the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed introduced into the Mass liturgy 
first in Spain and France in the sixth century, and into the 
Roman liturgy in the ninth or tenth century. It is not to 
be found in its present position in most of the old Sacra- 
mentaries, and evidently does not belong to the oldest 
portion of the Irish Mass liturgy contained in the Stowe 
Missal. 

Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, factorem caeli et terrae, 
vissivilium omnium et [in] visvilium, et in unum dominum nostrum 
Ihesum Christum, Filium Dei unigenitum, natum ex Patre ante omnia 
saecula, lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero, natum, non 
factum, consubstantialem Patri per quem omnia facta sunt, qui propter 
nos homines et propter nostram salutem discendit de caelo; et incarnatus 
est de Spiritu Sancto et Maria Virigine, et homo natus est, crugifixus 
hautem (later, etiam) pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato passus et sepultus, et 
resurrexit tertia die secundum Scripturas, et ascendit in caelos et sedit 
ad dexteram Dei Patris, et iterum venturus cum gloria iudicare vivos ac 
mortuos, cuius regni non erit finis. Et in Spiritum Sanctum, dominum et 
vivificatorem, ex Patre procedentem, cum Patre et Filio coadorandum 
et conglorificandum, qui loqutus est per profetas, et unam sanctam 
aeclesiam Catholicam et apostolicam. Confeteor unum babtismum in 
remisionem peccatorum, spero resurrextionem mortuorum et vitam 
futuri saeculi. Amen.?® 

In many particulars this Creed differs considerably from 
that given in the Gelasian Sacramentary and in the Ordo 
Romanus. For those who are inclined to maintain that the 
oldest portion of the Stowe Missal dates from the sixth 
century, its position here creates a serious difficulty, for it 
seems to be in the same script as the earliest portion of the 
Missal, while, on the other hand, it is very difficult to prove 
that the use of the Creed in the Mass at such an early 
period was likely to have been adopted in Ireland. The 
later editor, Moelcaich, evidently attempted to bring the 
text more into harmony with that used generally in the 
Western Church in his own time by additions and correc- 
tions, so as to make the sentence regarding the Holy Ghost 
read, “Qui ex Patre Filioque procedit, qui cum Patre et 
Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur.” Its position 
would lead one to believe that in the Irish Church there 

‘° Transactions of R.1. A. Vol. XXVII., p. 203-4. Warren. Op. cit. 
231-32. 
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was a clear distinction between the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, the former 
being reserved for the baptismal rites, the latter being 
employed in the liturgical services of the Church. 

In the Leabar Breac, fol. (256a), a homily on the Creed 
is given, and, as it is of importance, especially in the 
explanation of the Trinity, we shall give it at length. 

Cach duine ris na duthracht sid 7 cendsa in choimmded dfhagbail 4 
slanugud a anma ised dlegar de ar tus cretem 4 aichentus in choimded 
aice co léir, ar ni tarba dé nach mait dogena cen in cretem sin aice. 

Int ard rig uh-chumachtach tra robui riam rena duilib cen tosach 4 
dorigne na h-uh dul cen adbar 4 follamnaigius iat 7 dianad lan nem 4 
talam. Is amlaid ata conid triar 7 conid oen, .i. triar examail he iar 
persannab .i. int athair nemda as bunad 7 is topur na diadachta, oen mac 
didiu in athar sin is comaesa 4 is cutruma fris fén o cech muid; in Spirut 
Noem didiu isa taeniud 4 isa diram (?) fil on Athair 7 on Mac is lan chu- 
truma friu. Ar inti is Athair ni Mac no Spirut, ocus inti is Mac 
ni h-Athair no Spirut, ocus inti is [S]pirut ni h-Athair nd 
Mac hé. Is oen Dia arai in triar sin 7 ni tri Dee, oen duilem ni tri 
duilim, oen tigerna 7 ni tri tigernada arisinand aicniud diada doib, 
isinand toil 7 cumachtu 7 isinand sosad ata accu. Ar ataat imalle in 
cech du 7 isat inunda a ngnima aris imalle doronsat 4 follamnaigit ind uli 
dul. Ni sine didiu nech araile dib uair robatar a triur ria nduilib 4 ria 
n-aimseraib cen tus cen tindscetul fon mbith amal na bia crich na 
forcend forru. 

In tara persu didiu don triur sin i. in Mae robdi ria na duilib 4 ria 
n-aimseraib immdaib, tanic do fuaslucad sil A’daim hi comoéntaid in 
Athar 7 in Spiruta Noim. Isé tanic do némdaib 4 iar n-aimseraib 
immdaib do fuaslucud 7 do slanugud in chinedu doenna roboi conice 
sin fo daire 7 fo malairt diabuil corogab doennacht in oentaid persainne 
fri deacht conid Dia 7 duine o sin ille he, gerbé Dia nama conice sin 
amal is Dia nama chaidche int Athair 7 in Spirut Noem. 

Ar amal tairises cech duine o anmain dligthig 7 6 churp intan teit hi 
flaith Dé, is amlaid sin tairiseas anosa isu Crist o thanic loce suthain a 
diadachta 7 0 thanic aimser a doennachta. Rocoimpred didiu hi mbroind 
Muire digi cen chomoentaid ferrda acht tria rath 7 bendachtu in Spiruta 
Noib. Rogennir iar 1x misaib cen scailiud ball cen oslucad brond. 
Roboi co fota itir doinib oc aslach maithiusa 4 ic toirmese 
uile 3 oc scarad sil Adaim fri diabul 7 fri h-iffirn 4 ica 
tocu fia Dia dochumm na gloire suthaine fil a nim, ic dénum 
fhert 7 mirbuli, ic slanugud cecha tedmai ic tédhuscad marb, ic 
fulang bochta 4 daibriusa, itad 7 occorais, dimiada 7 tarcasail, aithise 4 
écnaig 7 cecha do doccumla archena ar daig soccumla do beith duinne 
tria bithu. Rotairbir didiu he fén dia chuibriuch 7 dia sroigled, dia 
chrochad 4 dia chesad diar fuslucadne a gin diabuil 4 diar sarad ar péin 


iffirn 7 cofagmaisne iar scarad frisin doman in mbethaid suthain tria na 
bas—sum. 
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Dochuaid didiu a animm iar scarad fria chorp ar cend na firen 7 na 
n-irisech batar a muich 4 an dorchaib iffirn ar isan iffirn teged cech oen 
conice sin 7 noragad in cined doenna mine cesta Crist dara cend. Tanic 
iarsin in animm dochum a cuirp coneracht o marbaib iar mbeith tredenus 
ina adnocul ar is dia h-aine rocrochad 4 roadnacht conid airesin dlegair 
brén 7 abstanugud innti. Dia domnaig immorro atracht a bas 7 tanic coa 
desciplu 4 coa apstalu dia comdignad 7 do chalmugud a n-irsi dia forceetul 
4 dia mbendachad. Dia dardain fresgabala immorro dochoid for nem i 
fiadnaise a apstal 7 a descipul archena conid ann ata for deis Dé Athar an 
gloir 7 an airechus diaisneti uas aingliu 7 archaingliu in ardchomas nime 
+ talman i cutrumus glori 7 cumachtu frisin Athair 7 Spirut Noem, fir 
duine tra ciasa fir Dia, mog ciasa tigerna, duil ciasa duilem inti fil isin 
gloir sin. 

Ticfa tra int ard rig sin do nemdaib illo bratha con aingliu 4 archaingliu 
co noemu 7 firenu do brethmnus for cech n-oen duine fo leth dorér a deg 
gnim no droch gnim. Atraeset immorro a talmain 7 aitheoaigfithir in la 
sin na h-uli atbathutar o thus domain 7 atbelat co for cend. Biaid in 
domun uli o thurcabail co fuined 7 o thalmain co nem tria oen lasa[i]r 
thentidi isin 16 sin. Beiti na pecdaig ic gul 7 éigium ic cdi 7 ic toirsi 
sechnon na lasrach sin uair ni h-irchoitigfe itir dona firenu. Tinolfither 
tra muinter nime 4 talman 7 iffirn in oen airecht in duilman 74 in brethe- 
man. Na pecdaig immorro dia cli .i. in lucht in craéis 7 in adaltrais 4 in 
esindracuis, lucht na fergi 7 na miscen 4 in formait 7 in chosnuma, lucht 
na snimche 4 na toirsi saeguida, lucht in bocaraig 4 in diumais. Cuir- 
fither uli in slog sin imalle fri diabul cona droch muintir 4 iadfaider foraib 
in carcair muichnig mallachtnaig cen sollsi cen aibnes cen biad cen dig cen 
étach cen bec na mor na maithiusa acht sir dorcha 7 sir thorsi sir gul 7 sir 
egium gorta 7 occuras tria bithu sir 7 demnu oca sroigled codichondirelech 
+ tene bithbuan ica sir loscad. Beti tra na pecdaig tria bithu oc fulang 
ua digla sin cen-chobair cen chomdignad, Ba mian leo didiu bas dfhagbail 
7 ni fagbait tria bithu. Mairg tra robdi ica breith 7 ica altrom do diabul. 
| mairg?] in neich fora tabar ind iach sin, ar is doilig forbailtius laei no 
aidche fri h-ecla na mor digla sin. ; 

Bertar immorro na fireoin 7 lucht na h-aitrige co ngloir 4 anoir do sir 
aitreb flatha nime in centaid aingel 7 archaingel noem 7 firén in domain, 
i frecnarcus na Noem Trinéti Athair 7 Mac 7 Spirut Noem cen nach 
n-esbuid for doman acht stollsi 7 sir oibnius 4 sid suthain cen eela bais 
no iffirn. 


In regard to this Homily, space permits us merely to 
point out a few of the salient features, namely, the 
emphasis laid upon the worthlessness of good deeds without 
faith, the close affinity between the exposition of the Trinity 
as given in it and in the Athanasian Creed, the explanation 
given of the article, “ descendit ad inferos,” and the teaching 
in regard to the punishment and eternity of hell. : 


JAMES MAcCAFFREY. 














Book Reviews. 


Lettres 4 un homme du Monde sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux Corin- 
thiens, par Mgr. G. Laperrine d’Hautpoul, Protonotaire Apostoli- 
que a.i.p. Rome: Desclée et Cie. 1910. Pp. 486. 


We can heartily recommend this work as safe, instructive, and 
edifying reading for men of the world, who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to delve into lengthy scientific commentaries on 
St. Paul. Mgr. d’Hautpoul’s book is practically a commentary, but 
@ commentary written in the light, agreeable style so characteristic of 
French writers, and adapted to the needs of readers who have not 
received a theological training. The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is dealt with in thirty-one letters, and the Second in sixteen. There is 
no attempt to display erudition, no minute discussion of various read- 
ings, no overloading of the text with various opinions; a sound view of 
the Apostle’s meaning is clearly and succinctly set forth, and then the 
practical conclusions following from it are drawn and emphasised. 
We do not always agree with the author as to the Apostle’s meaning, 
nor do we accept his chronology, taken over from Abbé Fouard, but 
there is no need to enter here into particulars, as no opinion is advanced 
for which respectable authority cannot be cited. 

Mer. d’Hautpoul is already well known for his liturgical and 
exegetical writings, and the present work is likely to enhance his 
reputation as a highly practical exponent of the teaching of St. Paul. 


J. MacRory. 


The Date of the Composition of Deuteronomy. A Critical Study. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P., 8.T.L., Doctor of Sacred Scripture, Member of 
Soe. of Biblical Archeology, Prof. of N.T. Exegesis in the Collegio 
Angelico, Rome. Rome: Pustet. 1911. Pp. xix. + 198. 5 lire. 


This work is an expansion in English of the Latin thesis defended by 
Dr. Pope when he was standing before the Biblical Commission for his 
degree of Doctor in Sacred Scripture. The importance at the present 
time of the question it discusses can hardly be exaggerated. It has 
been well said that ‘‘ Deuteronomy is Ariadne’s thread in the labyrinth 
of Pentateuch criticism,’’ for on our view of the book must depend very 
largely our conclusions as to the entire Pentateuch. 

It is hardly necessary to say that critical opinion outside the 
Catholic Church is nearly unanimous in maintaining that Deuteronomy 
was written, not by Moses nor in his time, but in the reign of Josias, 
between 641 and 610 B.c. This is really equivalent to saying that the 
book, as it stands, is a literary fraud, and that the Jewish and 
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Christian tradition in regard to it, and the testimony of other parts of 
Scripture as to its Mosaic authorship, are hopelessly in error. ‘‘ It will 
be at once apparent,’’ writes Dr. Pope, ‘‘ that the question we are 
going to discuss is a very different one from, for example, that of the 
sources of the Pentateuch, or of the value of the Documentary theory in 
itself. The question with which we are concerned is twofold: (a) Is a 
certain book of the Bible, which we have hitherto regarded as historical 
in the strict sense of the word, to be now considered an elaborate fiction 
devised in the interests of a creed which needed some such support? 
(b) Is that same book, which we have hitherto regarded as dating from 
the time of Moses, to be now regarded as dating only from the seventh 
century B.C., t.e., nearly eight hundred years later? Or the question 
may be stated in another way: Are we to reject the traditional view of 
the Bible which is founded on an unassailable view of the Philosophy 
of history and of divinely revealed Religion, in favour of one which is 
based upon Hegelianism and upon an impossible and unphilosophical 
view of religious evolution? That these are the real bases of the 
critical view we shall see as we goon.”’ 

To the questions thus raised Dr. Pope gives a straight and unwaver- 
ing answer. After a careful examination of the various grounds on 
which critics have based their view, he arrives at the conclusion that 
neither the witness of Deuteronomy itself, nor the witness of subsequent 
history, nor the evidence afforded by the literature posterior to the 
Mosaic age, nor any evidence from archeology, allows us to say that 
the book belongs to a time later than that of Moses. He deems it 
possible that the discourses spoken by Moses, which form nearly the 
entire book, may have been penned by Josue, and maintains that such 
a view, making Josue the actual writer of Deuteronomy, is not opposed 
to any Response of the Biblical Commission on the subject. But his 
own view is that Moses not only spoke the discourses, but had written 
them beforehand, and that, with the exception of the last chapter, and 
of such passages as iv. 41-49 and x. 6-9, which may possibly have been 
misplaced, there is really no adequate reason why the whole of 
Deuteronomy should not be attributed to the great legislator himself. 
Dr. Pope concludes by assuring his readers that long study of the 
question has made him more than ever convinced of the soundness of 
the traditional view, and of the hollowness of the arguments which are 
held by men of the modern school to be so utterly subversive of it. 


J. MacRory. 


The History of Divorce and Remarriage. Yor English Churchmen. 
Compiled from Holy Scripture, Church Councils and authoritative 
writers by H. J. Wilkins, D.D., Vicar of Westbury-on-Trym, and 
Reader of Redland Chapel, Bristol. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. vi. + 183. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Wilkins has brought together a great deal of interesting matter 
bearing on the question of divorce and remarriage. After a brief 
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glance at the history of the question among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Jews, he sets forth our Lord’s teaching as recorded in the Gospels, and 
then the teaching of St. Paul. Next follows a hasty review of the 
general historical evidence, which is traced as far as the twelfth 2en- 
tury, and an outline of the position of the Anglican Church on the 
question from its inception down to the Lambeth Conference, held 
in 1908. 

Dr. Wilkins stoutly opposes in every case the right of divorce with 
remarriage, but it cannot be said that he is quite successful in dealing 
with the serious difficulty presented by Matthew xix. 9, which was 
discussed by the present writer in the last two issues of this magazine. 
Dr. Wilkins does not attempt any independent criticism of the text, but 
contents himself with citing Allen, Plummer, Salmon, Gore, and 
others to the eftect that the text was tampered with at a very early 
period under the influence of Jewish prejudices. I have shown, I 
think, that the tradition of the first three centuries is absolutely 
opposed to very early corruption of the text. The text was indeed 
tampered with, I believe; not, however, in the first century or the 
beginning of the second, but after three centuries had elapsed, and when 
it was thought desirable to square the teaching of the most popular of 
the Gospels with the law of the Roman Empire now grown Christian. 

Dr. Wilkins’ book will be helpful to many, and he deserves the best 
thanks of English readers for bringing within their reach so much useful 
matter bearing on the question ; but those of our readers who have access 
to Perrone’s splendid treatise on the subject will not find much that is 
new in the present work. We have noticed a good many misprints, and, 
in particular, the Latin quotations are frequently disfigured by rather 
serious mistakes, 

J. MacRory. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. X. Mass—Newman. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. Pp. 800. Price 27s. 6d. 


We congratulate the editors of The Catholic Encyclopedia on the 
publication of the tenth volume of their great work. In praise of this 
volume it is sufficient to say that it is in keeping with its companion 
volumes, which have already gained a world-wide fame. 

There are many articles in the present volume which the reader will 
find interesting as well as instructive. The various articles on The 
Mass, and more especially Dr. Pohle’s on the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
are all that could be desired. Father Vermeersch’s article on Modern- 
ism is worthy of the learned Jesuit. Dr. Windle’s articles on Mendel 
and Mendelism have done justice to the memory of the great biologist 
whose “‘ laws give the final coup de grace to the doctrine of Natural 
Selection.’ Father Crivelli’s article on Mexico gives enlightenment 
on many points which the recent revolution brought into prominence. 
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The most absorbing article in the volume is Father Barry’s on 
Newman. ‘‘ During the interval between 1854 and 1860 Newman had 
passed from the convert’s golden fervour into a state which resembled 
criticism of prevailing methods in church government and education. 
His friends included some of a type known to history as ‘ Liberal 
Catholics.’ Of Montalembert and Lacordaire he wrote in 1864: ‘ In 
their general line of thought and conduct I enthusiastically concur and 
consider them to be before their age.’ He speaks of ‘ the unselfish 
aims, the thwarted projects, the unrequited toils, the grand and tender 
resignation of Lacordaire.’ That moving description might be applied 
to Newman himself. He was intent on the problems of the time and 
not alarmed at Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ He had been made 
aware by German scholars, like Acton, of the views entertained at 
Munich; and he was keenly sensitive to the difference between North 
and South in debatable questions of policy or discipline. He looked 
beyond the immediate future; in a lecture at Dublin on ‘ A Form of 
Infidelity of the Day ’ he seems to have anticipated what is now termed 
* Modernism,’ condemning it as the ruin of dogma. It is distressing 
to imagine what Newman’s horror would have been, had his intuition 
availed to tell him that, in little more than half a century, a ‘ form of 
infidelity’ so much like what he predicted would claim him as its 
originator; on the other hand, he would surely have taken comfort, 
could he also have foreseen that the soundness of his faith was to be so 
vindicated as it has been by Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, and above 
all, the vindication so approved and confirmed as it is in Pius X.’s 
letter of 10th March, 1908, to that bishop.’’ The Catholics of these 
countries will not forget that, on flimsy grounds, ‘‘ The Dublin Review ”’ 
refused the hospitality of its columns to Dr. O’Dwyer’s unanswerable 
vindication of Newman’s memory. 

In view of recent controversies, Mgr. Ward’s article on Milner will 
be eagerly read. ‘‘ One [subject of contention] was the well-known 
* Veto’ question, which first came into prominence in the year 1808. 
By this it was intended to concede to the Crown a negative voice in 
the election of Catholic bishops, by conferring a right to veto any 
candidate whose loyalty was open to question. The chief Irish bishops 
had agreed to the measure in 1799; but since then, owing to the post- 
ponement of emancipation, the scheme had dropped. Milner revived 
it, and was for a time the warm advocate of the veto. He found him- 
self in opposition to most of the Irish bishops. He visited Ireland, 
and afterwards wrote his ‘* Letter to a Parish Priest ’ (who was really an 
Irish bishop) in defence of his position. The Irish bishops, however, 
condemned the Veto in 1808. A year later Milner was converted to 
their way of thinking, and became as vigorous in opposition to it as he 
had been before in its favour. His journey [to Rome in 
opposition to the Quarantotti Rescript] was so far successful that the 
Quarantotti Rescript was recalled, and the Pope ordered the whole 
matter to be examined afresh. In the end a decision was promulgated 
in the shape of a letter from Cardinal Litta, Prefect of Propaganda, to 
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Dr. Poynter, who had also come to Rome. The provisions of the late 
Bill were condemned; but on the general question of the Veto, apart 
from the lay Committees, the decision was against Milner; subject to 
certain safeguards, Catholics were empowered to concede a veto to 
the Crown, provided this negative power was so limited as not to be 
allowed to grow into a positive nomination. This led to further agita- 
tion in Ireland, and another deputation was sent to Rome; but the 
English Catholics, including Milner himself, accepted the decision 
without question.”’ 

As usual, the full page illustrations and the coloured plates are an 
artistic addition to the volume. 

J. M. Harry. 


Cases of Conscience. T. Slater, S.J. Vol. I. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. Pp. 351. Price 7s. net. 


Father Slater has published the first volume of his ‘‘ Cases of 
Conscience,’’ and the clergy of English-speaking countries will be 
grateful to ‘him for the benefits which he has thereby conferred on 
them. In the Preface he shows clearly the utility of such a book as 
this :—‘‘ Nobody supposes that book knowledge alone will fit the judge 
or the doctor for the practical work of the law courts and the sick room. 
As little will a knowledge of speculative theology fit the priest for the 
work that he has to do. He is both a judge and a doctor. Only the 
cases that he has to decide are often more intricate than those which 
are heard in the law courts, and the diseases which he is called upon 
to heal are more difficult to diagnose accurately and to prescribe for 
than are those of the body. It adds to the difficulty that such prac- 
tical training for their profession as the judge and the lawyer get is not 
possible in the case of the priest. The medical student walks the 
wards of the hospitals and observes how cases of bodily disease are 
treated by an expert. The judge usually has a long preparatory train- 
ing in the practice of the law. No such practical training is possible 
for the young aspirant to the priesthood. The next best thing to 
actual experience in the cure of souls is to provide him with books such 
as this, where the principles that he has already learned are applied to 
concrete cases. ”’ 

Father Slater’s ‘‘ Cases’’ will be found useful not merely in the 
college hall, but also in the priest’s library. The young student needs 
practical experience, and the experienced priest will rejoice in the 
opportunity of refreshing his memory in theological principles and their 
application to practical cases. Father Slater’s cases, though not very 
difficult of solution, are practical, and as such are typical of the 
problems which the confessor meets in the ordinary discharge of his 
onerous duties. This first volume has cases on the general treatises of 
Moral Theology, the Commandments of God, and the Precepts of the 
Church. Father Slater adopts a curious method which will not recom. 
mend itself to all his readers. He gives the cases in Latin and the 
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solutions in English. We confess that we have a preference for the 
ordinary method of giving cases and solutions in the same language. 
Apart from this slight matter, we have only to express agreement with 
Father Slater’s general method of discussion. We cannot agree with 
the solutions given to some cases, but these are few and of minor 
importance. We shall give one example which has reference to life 
insurance (p. 328). 

Titius insured his life and assigned the policy to his wife. He gave 
his age as 36, whereas it was 38. After five years Titius took to drink 
on account of misfortunes, and while in drink killed himself by falling 
into a well. The insurance company knew nothing about the lie nor 
about the cause of Titius’ falling into the well, and paid the insurance 
money. May Titius’ wife retain the money? ‘Father Slater’s solution 
is:—‘* The wife of Titius may therefore keep the money she has received 
from the insurance company. ‘Titius should, indeed, have paid higher 
premiums than he did, in consideration of his being two years older 
than he said he was. The company will have the right to deduct the 
difference from the sum paid if it comes to know the real age of Titius.”’ 
For our part, we look on it as certain that the wife of Titius may not 
keep the whole amount, whether or not the insurance company comes 
to know of the mistake about the age. Titius himself was bound to 
pay a higher premium on account of his true age, and was bound to 
restitution for the amount of which the insurance company had been 
defrauded, because he was bound in justice to pay the just price of the 
security which he obtained from the company. But the obligations of 
Titius passed with the money to his wife, so that she cannot justly keep 
the whole amount; she is bound to refund to the company the difference 
between the premiums actually paid and the premiums that ought to 
have been paid. Father Lehmkuhl writes on this subject: ‘ In omni 
autem casu, ut supra monui, damnum efficaciter societati causatum 
resarciri debet (1) ex titulo actionis culpabilis, (2) etiam damnum ex 
inculpabili errore ortum, quatenus error ille causa fuit, ut propter 
annuum praemium justo minus acceptum societas verum damnum 
incurrerit. Quae obligatio, cum realis sit, transit etiam ad haeredes 
saltem secundum vires haereditatis.’’ (Theologia Moralis, I., p. 788.) 

We congratulate Father Slater on his new publication, and hope that 
he will soon have the second volume of his ‘‘ Cases ’’ on the market. 


J. M. Harry. 


Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, 8.J., Professor an der Universitit 
Innsbruck. I. Band. Herder: Freiburg. i. Br., and London. 
(xxxv.-656 pp.). Price, paper, 12s.; bound, 13s. 9d. 


Although so many remarkable books have been published in recent 
years on Luther, yet the announcement that the distinguished Jesuit 
historian, Grisar, was preparing a study on this subject for the press 
aroused general expectation. The fact that the first edition of Band I. was 
disposed of immediately and that already the book has reached its sixth 
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thousand is a sufficient confirmation of this statement. Father Grisar 
did not propose to himself to write a history of the Reformation move- 
ment, nor yet to sketch the public career of Luther and the many 
phases of the struggles in which he took such a prominent part. He 
aimed at giving rather the personal life, character and development of 
the apostle of the Reformation, and at tracing the several influences 
which were at work in bringing about the severance of Luther from 
the Church and in urging him on to new attacks upon the body which 
he had deserted. In contradistinction to several recent works on the 
same subject, Father Grisar’s book is never controversial and never 
offensive. Even the most zealous follower of Luther might read it with- 
out fear of having his feelings shocked by unnecessary and uncalled-for 
generalisations. True, indeed, he may be shocked in another sense 
when he realises that in the light of the clear, merciless, matter-of-fact 
presentation of Father Grisar, the hero whom he pictured to him- 
self as almost perfect appears in his true colours, but even then he 
must admit that the author makes no statement for which he does not 
produce his proofs, taken, as a rule, from Luther’s own words or from 
those of Luther’s prominent supporters. 

Father Grisar intends to complete his work on Luther in three 
volumes, the first of which is the volume now published, and the 
remaining two may be expected in a short time. In Vol. I., the 
author deals at great length with the factors that were at work to 
bring about Luther’s revolt against the Catholic Church. It is some- 
times assumed that his attack upon Tetzel and Indulgences was a 
sudden inspiration prompted more or less by the jealousy existing 
between the Dominicans and Augustinians, but anyone reading the 
present volume will see at once how false is this assumption. Father 
Grisar shows from recently published writings and commentaries of 
Luther that long before this time he had developed very peculiar 
views on man’s power to do good on the nature of justification, and on 
Church authority. He traces the origin of these views to the theological 
system of Occam in which Luther had been trained and to the influ- 
ence of Mysticism (pp. 102-146). Great attention is paid (146-212) to 
Luther’s well-known Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans (1516), in which his views on Grace and Justification are very 
clearly expressed. In Section XI. the author begins the discussion 
of Indulgences, and gives a very precise and fair account of the abuses 
that were connected with the preaching of the Indulgence in favour of 
_ St. Peter’s by Tetzel. Section XII. deals with the process of events 

that led to Luther’s being transferred to Wartburg. Here he confers 
a service on history by showing how valueless are the many legends 
connected with Luther’s appearance before the Diet of Worms. 
Sections XIII. and XIV. complete the history of Luther till the year 
1530. 

It is sufficient to say that Father Grisar’s work on Luther is not 
likely to diminish the author’s reputation as a scholar. 


JaMES MacCarFrrey. 
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Revolutionary Ireland and Its Settlement. By Rev. Robert H. Murray, 
Litt.D. Macmillan: London. 1911. Price 10s. net. 


This volume deals with the struggle between James II. and William 
III., and with the changes in Ireland which the success of the latter 
entailed. It is introduced by a Preface from the pen of Dr. Mahaffy, 
a kind of introduction which, in case of an Irish historical volume, 
most sensible men would have omitted. Whatever may have been 
the success of Dr. Mahaffy in other lines of research, his strong point 
is certainly not Irish history, and in addition, the tone of self-com- 
placency and of self-glorification, together with the half-sneering half- 
patronising attitude he adopts towards the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, is well calculated to mar the character of any book how- 
ever respectable. Yet it would be a mistake to judge Dr. Mahaffy too 
harshly. He is so full of himself that he forgets he is hurting the 
feelings of others, and so long as he can get in some personal anecdote 
he pays no heed to the context in which it is introduced. In this 
particular case he wished to let it be known that on a certain occasion 
he was honoured by the confidence of Edward VII., and that Edward 
confided to him the secret which he had guarded jealously in his royal 
breast, that the Irish were too loyal to the Pope to be good subjects 
of a king. This is the great denouement of the preface of the learned 
doctor, but in working up to it he must, of course, have a fling at 
Maynooth and at its education, more narrow, as he thinks, than that 
of Douay or St. Omer. Pity he could not see himself as he appears to 
others when he dabbles in Irish historical questions. Pity he should 
so often forget that no amount of knowledge in the realms of Greek 
urcheology can excuse a man from his obligations as a gentleman and 
as an official connected with a great seat of learning. 

Dr. Murray has certainly shown signs of great industry in the pre- 
paration of his volume. He has grasped the idea that Irish history 
is closely connected with the development of affairs on the Continent, 
and that without paying attention to the policy of Louis XIV. it is 
impossible to understand the tactics and success of William III. This, 
one would have thought, should have been a commonplace principle in 
Irish historical studies, but unfortunately it has not been so, and when 
Dr. Murray got hold of it, apparently overjoyed at the success of his 
discovery, he rushes to the other extreme, and visions of France and 
Louis XIV. rise up before him at every turn. Thus he writes (p. 110): 
‘* The soldiers of Acre stood between Napoleon and universal empire, 
and the men of Derry stood between Louis and ascendancy in 
Europe.’’ If Louis had had no other difficulties we have a shrewd 
suspicion that he would have pushed forward his conquests in spite of 
** the men of Derry.”’ 

While Dr. Murray shows that he has taken care in the production of 
his volume, the book itself cannot be taken as a sober historical treat- 
ment of a very difficult period. The writer grasps at every statement 
adverse to the Irish to be found in the contemporary pamphlets written 
in the moment of strife. He never tries to weigh the evidence and 
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sift out the truth. He allows his feelings to outrun his research at 
almost every turn and treats every wild assertion of the time as if it 
were evidence that could not be controverted. Thus, for example, he 
becomes rhetorical in describing the preparations amongst the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to resist James II. (p. 70):—‘‘ We hear of a friar 
who preached a sermon to soldiers, and the burden of his discourse 
was the grievous sin of Saul in not slaying the Amalekites. Masses 
were said in public for an object that remained undisclosed, and. the 
average settler conceived the idea that he understood the secret design. 
The details of the massacre of St. Bartholomew were conned over 
with a new and horrible interest, for some such fate seemed hanging 
over the readers thereof. To come nearer home, the doings of Sir 
Phelim Roe in 1641 were discussed by the flickering light of turf fires.”’ 
All this might read well in a pamphlet on the ‘‘ Ne Temere’’ decree 
from the pen of the Rev. Dudley Fletcher, but it is very much out of 
place in serious history. It would have been much more honest to 
have brought out the point more prominently that the whole resistance 
of Ulster to James II. was brought about by a forged document 
scattered broadcast in Ulster announcing that the Protestants were to 
be slaughtered on a certain date. 

Again, the writer gives great prominence to everything likely to 
injure the Irish Catholics, and ignores or merely touches briefly on 
the points which go to show them in their true light. As an example of 
this it will be sufficient to refer to his treatment of the Irish Parlia- 
ment of James II. It is about as lop-sided a view of the policy and 
action of that assembly as we have ever read, even in the usual 12th of 
July literature. His attempt, too, to justify the Penal Laws in Ire- 
land by picturing them as a counter stroke to the persecution of the 
Hugenots in France is a brilliant idea that would do honour to a 
clever student in a debating society, but is much out of place in its 
present context. The settlers wanted to have the land, the wealth, 
the industry, and the government of Ireland in their hands, and they 
were not going to be baulked by any treaty, however sacred. They 
were dishonest in using the cloak of religion to mask their schemes, 
and they were openly dishonest in their violation of the terms on which 
the Irish capitulated. It is a pity the author could not have spared 
some of the adjectives dealt out so generously in the case of the 
Catholics to characterise these proceedings, and pity, too, that he did 
not emphasise the fact that in addition to cowardice and dishonesty 
William III. was untruthful in his endeavour to explain to the 
Emperor the treatment given to the Irish Catholics. It is a marvel, 
too, how any man who knows the facts could speak of the “‘ priceless 
blessings ’’ of liberty won at the Boyne. It was the Catholic army 
stood for liberty and toleration at the Boyne. Never before in any 
battle did the cause of liberty and toleration receive such a defeat, as 
the history of Ireland amply proves to the present day. The Pro- 
testant party fought for the liberty to persecute and to enslave their 
own countrymen, and they used their victory to crush their opponents 
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and to barter the liberty of their country, statements which are 
proved completely by the legislation of the Irish Protestant Parlia- 
ment under William and Anne. Yet even Dr. Murray cannot divest 
himself of the influence of the oft-repeated legend about the victory 
“‘ of civil and religious liberty ’’ won at the Boyne. 

The author tries to show, too, that the Penal Laws were not 
enforced by pointing to the great Catholic population. We admit at 
once that the Penal Laws were not enforced completely. The Pro- 
testants having got the land, the wealth, the government, the profes- 
sions, the industries of the country into their hands, did not wish to 
banish the Catholic workers. They wished, rather, to make them a 
race of ignorant slaves, and they shaped their policy accordingly. 
They realised that the extinction of the Irish Catholics would have 
been ruinous to their own property, and for this reason they were not 
anxious to push the Penal Laws to their extremes. 

With particular points in the book space does not permit us to deal 
at greater length. The work is an apology, not a history, but yet it is a 
book which cannot be neglected by the future worker in the same 
field of research. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 


Les Chrétientés Celtiques, par Dom Louis Gougaud, Bénédictin de St. 
Michel de Farnborough. Paris: Gabalda. 1911.  (xxxi.- 
406 pp., 8°). 


Dom Gougaud is already well known as a worker in the field of Irish 
history. His articles, notably those published in the Revue Bénédictine 
and the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, were calculated to arrest the 
attention of scholars. In the present volume he has set himself the 
task of dealing with the introduction and progress of Christianity 
among the Celtic peoples, that is to say, the Celts of Ireland, Britain, 
and Armorica. Naturally enough, however, the greater portion of his 
work is devoted to Ireland and the work of Irishmen on the Continent. 

Few men, if any, are so acquainted with the bibliography of early Irish 
ecclesiastical history as is the author of this volume. Hence the 
introductory chapter which deals with lists of the sources and authori- 
ties, and giving, as it does in such a brief space, the names at least of 
the more important publications, must be of the greatest assistance to 
a student of the same period. The first chapter deals with the pagan 
religion among the Celtic races and with the political and social 
organisation of Ireland and Celtic Britain. The second gives an 
account of the spread of Christianity in Britain and of its introduction 
into Scotland and Ireland. It touches briefly upon the question of 
pre-Patrician Christianity, the suggested identity of Patrick and 
Palladius, and the life and work of St. Patrick. The third chapter is 

. given over to monasticism in Britain, but more especially in Ireland. 
Here the author discusses the origin of Irish monasticism, the question 
whether the Irish Church was an exclusively monastic one, the monastic 
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Rules, the Culdees, ete. Having given a brief sketch of the Celtic 
settlement in Armorica, Dom Gougaud proceeds to deal (Chapter V.) 
with the work of the Irish missionaries abroad—in Scotland, Britain, 
and on the Continent. Chapter VI. is devoted to the disciplinary 
controversies in Ireland, principally in regard to Easter and the 
Tonsure; Chapter VII. to the ecclesiastical institutions in Ireland, 
where the author deals with the position of the episcopate and of the 
primatial see in the early Irish Church. For many possibly the most 
interesting portion of the book will be Chapter VIII., where the intel- 
lectual culture and the theological views of Irish schools and scholars 
are dealt with only too briefly. The last three chapters give a brief 
account of the liturgy and private devotions in use in Ireland, the 
Christian arts, architecture and Celtic ornamentation, and the gradual 
disappearance of the purely Celtic form of Church organisation. 

Dom Gougaud has managed to condense into this small volume the 
results of the latest researches in regard to the various subjects with 
which he deals, and for this reason his book will be found to be of the 
greatest assistance to the student who wishes to great.a broad, general 
idea of the whole field of Celtic Christianity. It is a pity, however, 
that he confined himself so often to expressing the views of others on 
many of the more intricate problems with which he deals, and that he 
did not infuse a little more of his own personality into the book. It ie 
to be regretted, too, that in many cases he confines himself to a mere 
assertion where most men would require very convincing proof. But 
these are faults which are more or less inseparable from the object 
which he proposed to himself to attain in the preparation of the work. 

It is a book which we can warmly recommend to our readers. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 


An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church, or the Church 
of the Sassanid Persian Empire, 100-640 a.v. By W. A. Wigram, 
M.A., D.D., Head of the Mission of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to Assyrian Christians. S.P.C.K. London, 1910. Pp. xviii. + 
318. Price 5s. 


The scope of this work is better indicated by the sub-title than by 
the title, for it is not alone the Church of Assyria proper that is dealt 
with, but the Church as it existed in the different provinces of the 
Persian Empire. That there is no historical authority for describing 
this Church as ‘‘ the Assyrian’’ the author admits, but he considers 
the various appellations given to the body of Christians in question by 
various writers (‘‘ Easterns,’’ Persians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Nestorians) 
to be all, for various reasons, misleading to the English reader. Is not 
this also true of the appellation adopted ? 

The volume ‘‘is an attempt at the filling of what appeared tothe writer 
to be a distinct void in English ecclesiastical histories ; and to give some 
account of a branch of the Church unknown to all except a very few 
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students, during the most critical and important period of its history ”’ 
(p. vii.). Such a void has undoubtedly existed, and any serious attempt 
to fill it is to be weleomed. That Dr. Wigram has made a serious 
attempt the reader will at once perceive, and that he has achieved a 
substantial measure of success will be gratefully acknowledged. The 
task was by no means an easy one, especially in view of the circum- 
stances in which he wrote (and of which he speaks in the Preface) ; but 
the faults which we notice in his work do not reflect on the adequacy 
of his knowledge or the fullness with which he presents it. Faults of 
style are sometimes noticeable, as in the opening sentence of the 
Preface above quoted; there is a recurrent betrayal of that sense of 
British superiority and of Oriental inferiority, which, even if it were 
justified, had better remain unspoken (e.g., ‘‘ Orientals are always 
inclined to think that they can call up the devil to do their work, and 
then cheat him and avoid paying him his fee!” (p. 110); and there is a 
certain not easily definable lack of perspective and of synthetic con- 
struction, as the result of which, despite the mass of facts and the not 
infrequent explanation of the causes that are given, one closes the 
book without feeling altogether satisfied with it. It should be added, 
however, in regard to the last mentioned fault, that it is perhaps the 
theme rather than the author that is to be blamed. Even a great 
historical artist could hardly make the history of the Church in the 
Persian empire appear otherwise than disappointing—the facts them- 
selves being so. 

The volume contains fourteen chapters dealing in chronological order 
with the events in the life of the Christian Church in Mesopotamia 
from its foundation about 100 down to its passing under Mahomedan 
rule in 640; the greater part of this period being taken up with the 
rule of the Sassanids of Persia who supplanted the Arsacids of Parthia 
in 225. The importance of this change, as it affected the subsequent 
fortunes of Christianity, lay not only in the religious hostility of 
Magianism, now raised to power, but in the political rivalry which soon 
sprang up between the adjoining empires and led to frequent wars. 
The Christians under Persian rule were persecuted, and even in the 
intervals of toleration they enjoyed they were cut off more or less from 
their brethren in the Roman empire and condemned to comparative 
isolation; and when, later on, they became involved in the Nestorian 
and Monophysite disputes it is not surprising that the result should 
have been what it was. Dr. Wigram is perhaps too much inclined to 
minimise the real differences of doctrine separating the different parties 
and to explain the dispute that has disrupted Christian unity in the 
East as a mere misunderstanding of terms; he is also clearly under 
the influence of that phase of the Anglican branch theory which 
prompts to sympathy and friendship with the Nestorians. But other- 
wise there is no fault to find with his treatment of the dogmatic ques- 
tions that arise. 

The book is neatly printed and bound; a useful map is inserted ; and 
a good index of names and places is added. 

P. J. Toner. 
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God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes. A Dogmatic Treatise, 
prefaced by a brief general Introduction to the Study of Dogmatic 
Theology. By the Rev. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., D.D., formerly 
Professor of Apologetics in the Catholic University of America, now 
Professor of Dogma in the University of Breslau. Authorized Eng- 
lish Version, with some abridgment and added references, by Arthur 


Preuss. B. Herder, St. Louis, London, Freiburg. 1911. Pp. vi. 
+ 479. Price 8s. net. 

Dr. Pohle’s Lebrbuch der Dogmatik, in three volumes (8rd edition, 
Paderborn, 1907), is deservedly one of the best known and most highly 
esteemed manuals of Dogmatic Theology that has appeared in German 
for many years, and it needs no introduction to students who read 
German. No work of the same high standard has been published in 
English, and while an English original of similar excellence is awaited— 
no one will deny that it is needed—we ought to be thankful to the 
translator and publisher for undertaking to provide this version for 
English readers. The present volume covers less than half the ground 
taken up by the first volume of the original, and at this rate the com- 
plete translation would run to six or seven volumes. For a work 
intended to be used as a text—and reference—book we should prefer 
to see it brought out in the same compact form as the original, in three 
volumes of about the same size. 

As it is unnecessary for us to say anything at this late date in com- 
mendation or criticism of the original work, we would only observe 
that the work of translation in the portion before us is very well done, 
though it exhibits the faults which no mere translation can be 
expected to avoid. Some unimportant abridgments are made and 
some references (principally to English works) are added by the trans- 
lator. Besides a full analytical table of contents, an index of names 
and subjects is given, so that the volume may be treated as a complete 
and independent whole in regard to its particular subject matter, viz., 
the one God of Christian revelation. The publishers have done their 
work well. 


P. J. Toner. 


Catholic Theology, or The Catechism Ezplained. By Rev. D. J. 
Lanslots, O.S.B. With Preface by The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, 
O.S.B., Abbot-President. B. Herder, St. Louis, London, Frei- 
burg. 1911. Pp. v. + 622. Price 7s. net. 


Here we have in a handy volume a pretty full and lucid explanation 
and justification of the whole course of Catholic teaching as briefly 
embodied in the questions and answers of the Catechism. Though 
there are already many such works of varying degrees of usefulness on 
the market, there is plenty of room for this one, which we are glad to 
recommend to our readers. All who are engaged in catechetical teach- 
ing or in advanced ecatechetical study will find it very useful. 


P. J. Toner. 
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with the events in the life of the Christian Church in Mesopotamia 
from its foundation about 100 down to its passing under Mahomedan 
rule in 640; the greater part of this period being taken up with the 
rule of the Sassanids of Persia who supplanted the Arsacids of Parthia 
in 225. The importance of this change, as it affected the subsequent 
fortunes of Christianity, lay not only in the religious hostility of 
Magianism, now raised to power, but in the political rivalry which soon 
sprang up between the adjoining empires and led to frequent wars. 
The Christians under Persian rule were persecuted, and even in the 
intervals of toleration they enjoyed they were cut off more or less from 
their brethren in the Roman empire and condemned to comparative 
isolation; and when, later on, they became involved in the Nestorian 
and Monophysite disputes it is not surprising that the result should 
have been what it was. Dr. Wigram is perhaps too much inclined to 
minimise the real differences of doctrine separating the different parties 
and to explain the dispute that has disrupted Christian unity in the 
East as a mere misunderstanding of terms; he is also clearly under 
the influence of that phase of the Anglican branch theory which 
prompts to sympathy and friendship with the Nestorians. But other- 
wise there is no fault to find with his treatment of the dogmatic ques- 
tions that arise. 

The book is neatly printed and bound; a useful map is inserted ; and 
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plete translation would run to six or seven volumes. For a work 
intended to be used as a text—and reference—book we should prefer 
to see it brought out in the same compact form as the original, in three 
volumes of about the same size. 

As it is unnecessary for us to say anything at this late date in com- 
mendation or criticism of the original work, we would only observe 
that the work of translation in the portion before us is very well done, 
though it exhibits the faults which no mere translation can be 
expected to avoid. Some unimportant abridgments are made and 
some references (principally to English works) are added by the trans- 
lator. Besides a full analytical table of contents, an index of names 
and subjects is given, so that the volume may be treated as a complete 
and independent whole in regard to its particular subject matter, viz., 
the one God of Christian revelation. The publishers have done their 
work well. 


P. J. Toner. 


Catholic Theology, or The Catechism Ezplained. By Rev. D. J. 
Lanslots, O.S.B. With Preface by The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, 
O.S.B., Abbot-President. B. Herder, St. Louis, London, Frei- 
burg. 1911. Pp. v. + 622. Price 7s. net. 


Here we have in a handy volume a pretty full and lucid explanation 
and justification of the whole course of Catholic teaching as briefly 
embodied in the questions and answers of the Catechism. Though 
there are already many such works of varying degrees of usefulness on 
the market, there is plenty of room for this one, which we are glad to 
recommend to our readers. All who are engaged in catechetical teach- 
ing or in advanced catechetical study will find it very useful. 


P. J. Toner. 
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The *‘ Summa Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part I. Literally 
translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. Firsi 
Number (QQ. I.-XXVI.).. London’: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
New York: Benziger Bros. 1911. Pp. Ixxxix. + 361. 


‘Is it worth while, can it be a success, to translate St. Thomas into 
English?’’ This is perhaps the first question the reader will be inclined 
to ask when he hears of » translation of St. Thomas, and it is the 
question the editor and translators ask themselves in the concluding 
paragraph of their Introduction to this volume (p. Ixxxvi.). Their 
answer is: ‘‘ Thinking that it is worth while, the Editor and Translators 
transmit their labours to the approval which the future alone can pro- 
vide.’’ We do sincerely hope that the future will provide the approval 
they seek, though we are not over sanguine that their work will meet 
with any large measure of popular success. The great majority of 
those who read and will read St. Thomas will do so in the original, and 
we do not know whether there exists, or whether it is possible at pre- 
sent to create, among English readers a widespread demand for a 
translation of the text. We admire, however, the courage and con- 
fidence which inspire the undertaking, and shall rejoice if it prove a 
success, 

By way of introduction we are given an English translation of the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris (1879) of Leo XIII., an account of the progres 
of the Leonine edition of St. Thomas’ works, a brief sketch of the saint’s 
life, and dissertations on Scholastic Philosophy, on the Difference 
between the Divine and the Human Word (translation of Opusc. xiii.), 
on the method of St. Thomas (particularly in the Summa Theol.), and 
on the work of translating the Summa. The aim has been to make 
the translation at once literal and clear—no very easy task, by the 
way ; to introduce the reader to the text of the Angelic Doctor without 
notes or commentary being added. While we can fully enter into the 
reasons that have influenced the translators to give the text alone, we 
think it a pity nevertheless that some explanatory notes or comments 
have not been introduced. As students of St. Thomas will remember, 
the subject treated of in this number is God. The volume is neatly 
printed and well bound, but we have failed to find the price marked. 


P. J. Toner. 


Lives of the Friar Saints. St. Thomas Aquinas, by Fr. Placid Conway, 
O.P. (pp. x. + 119); St. Bonaventure, by Fr. Laurence Costello, 
O.F.M. (pp. xii. + 122). London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1911. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. . 


Here are the first two volumes of the ‘* Friar Saints ’’ series, which 
are to be followed at short intervals by four more, two at a time, 
Dominican and Franciscan together. They are handsome little 
volumes, each enriched with illustrations, and both are attractively 
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written. They ought to prove popular, and the wide circulation we 
anticipate for them will serve to give the general reader not only a 
vivid picture of the lives and labours of these two great contemporary 
saints and doctors, but a better knowledge of that great epoch in which 
their personalities loomed so large. 


P. J. Toner. 


Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis. Cura et studio Alexandri Sweens, 
Seminarii in Haaren (dioce. Buscoducensis) Professoris. Editio 
altera ab Auctore recognita. Haaren prope Disterwijk. 1910. 
Venit in Seminario. 


It speaks eloquently for the interest taken in the study of Moral 
Theology, even under its most theoretical aspect, that the work by 
Professor Sweens of Haaren on the first principles of the science has 
already reached a second edition. By which, however, we do not mean 
that the merits of the book itself are not of a very high order. The 
success is well deserved, and will, we hope, encourage the author to 
give us in the near future his views on a number of subjects that he has 
unfortunately been unable to treat fully in the work before us, 

Broadly speaking, it covers the portions of Moral Theology that 
naturally form the first year’s programme in a four years’ course. A 
few introductory sections are devoted to an exposition of the meaning 
of the science and of the proper methods to be adopted in its study, 
ending up with a brief account of its history. Then come a hundred 
pages or more on Human Acts, differing little, except on the score 
of clearness, from the exposition given in other standard works. The 
Laws treatise, comprising an Appendix on the third and fourth com- 
mandments—inserted apparently as an object lesson in the application 
of the general principles already laid down—covers some 200 pages, and 
supplies an amount of interesting matter not found in other books or, 
at all events, not utilised in this particular connexion. Pages 312-393 
give a clear and readable account of the principles governing the Con- 
science tract, special attention being, of course, devoted to the rival 
claims of Probabiliorism, Equiprobabilism, and Probabilism. Finally 
a section (pp. 393-511) on Sins, their nature, distinction, gravity, causes 
and effects, brings a very well written volume to a close. 

The portion of the work in which we feel greatest interest and have 
read with greatest pleasure is that dealing with the various ‘* moral 
systems,”’ in which the author defends Equiprobabilism against all rival 
theories. He finds the truth in neither extreme, but in a judicious 
blending of both. However much the principle may appeal to the 
moderate man, it exposes its defender to the inconvenience—from 
which the Probabilist and Probabiliorist escape—of having to ward off 
the assaults of enemies on both sides. It is difficult to meet one 
successfully without giving the other a loophole of attack. The author, 
however, does it with a cleverness and resource that will win the 
admiration of all who have ever found themselves placed in a similar 
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dilemma. His conclusions are based partly on a few scientific prin- 
ciples from which he refuses to be dislodged, and partly on a conviction, 
well founded as far as we can judge, that St. Alphonsus, whose teach- 
ing on the point has had the seal of approval set on it in a very special 
way, held the same views as himself. 

While the general principles of the work differ little, except in the 
matter just mentioned, from those of the ordinary books to which we 
are accustomed, they are discussed all through with a wealth of detail 
and illustration that forms a pleasant contrast to the rather dry and 
technical treatment that writers often seem to think most suitable for 
this department of Moral Theology. Practical examples from all parts 
of the moral course are freely utilized. The method has the double 
advantage of familiarizing the student with the concrete teaching of 
the Church and, at the same time, of giving him a sound grasp of the 
general principles on which it is based. 

It is a pity that, when other points are so satisfactory, the minor 
detail of spelling should not have been more carefully attended to. 
‘** De Paccatis ’’ on the cover is nearly enough to prevent a purist from 
opening the book at all. It is perhaps one of the best tributes to the 
merit of the work to say that the reader passes over rather frequent mis- 
takes of this kind with a lenient eye, and in the end almost forgets that 
he has seen them. 

M. J. O’DoNNELL. 


The Catechist: or, Headings and Suggestions for the Explanation of the 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Geo. Edw. Howe. 
2 Vols. Washbourne, Ltd., Paternoster Row, London; and Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Glasgow. Benziger Bros.: New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 1911. 


To priests and teachers, on whom the duty of giving catechetical 
instruction has of late years begun to press with increasing force, a book 
like The Catechist of Father Howe, which has now deservedly reached 
its sixth edition, is sure to be welcome. It does not profess to give full 
instruction in the Christian creed, but rather to enable priests and 
teachers, who are already well acquainted with the doctrines of faith, 
to impart them to others with ease and success. Under the four 
general headings of Faith, Hope, Charity, and the Sacraments, the 
author has grouped nearly all the points of Christian doctrine that a 
catechist finds himself called upon to explain. The doctrine to be 
conveyed, its sub-divisions, grounds, motives, etc., are given in a con- 
cise and very readable form, accompanied by the texts of Scripture on 
which they rest and the facts of history by which they are supported or 
illustrated. 

As the instructions are intended for children, and are not to be given 
in the form of set sermons, the author advises the teacher to lighten 
them occasionally with homely illustrations in the form of tales and 
anecdotes. He first had an idea of merely giving the sources from 
which the illustrations might be selected, but, recognising that many 
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would not have the books at hand, he fortunately changed his mind and 
copied them into an appendix, to which reference is repeatedly made 
in the course of the work. A judicious combination of instruction and 
illustration, such as the book furnishes, will, in the hands of any intel- 
ligent teacher, form the basis of a very attractive and interesting lecture. 
The book will not quite dispense the priest from having recourse to 
other authorities, nor is it intended to do so, but it will make his work 
very light and agreeable. 

We are sure that everyone who is fortunate enough to have a copy of 
the work will find it of immense advantage, and will join with us in 
offering our thanks to Father Howe and in wishing his two volumes a 
wide circulation and every success. 





M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late Dom Wilfrid Wallace, 
0.8.B., D.D., M.A., LL.B., Superior of Erdington Abbey. With 
a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.8.B., of the same Abbey. B. 
Herder: St. Louis, Mo., and Freiburg (Baden), London. 1910. 


In the Sermons for the Christian Year we have a work characterised by 
deep theological and Scriptural learning and pervaded all through by 
a strong spirit of devotion and piety. The greater number of the ser- 
mons, of which there are at least two, and in some cases five, for every 
Sunday and Festival of the year, are from the pen of the Rev. Dom 
Wallace, one of the most learned and saintly men who, in the century 
just gone, adorned the Order of St. Benedict. Though written during 
his last years of sickness and suffering, they exhibit all the learning and 
literary grace that the public had learned to associate with the author’s 
name since his publication of the Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury 
in 1893. The series was not quite complete as it left his hands, but 

another member of the Order, the Rev. Dom Camm, was found to con- 

tinue the work. He revised and supplemented the collection, and has 

now given the result of his labours to the world. And it may be said 

in passing that his own contributions, though he apologises for his 
“* presumption ’’ in inserting them, will be found worthy to stand side 
by side with those of the illustrious confrere for whom he justly 
expresses such respect and veneration. 

There are three volumes, covering respectively the periods from 
Advent to Quinquagesima, from Lent to Whit Sunday, and from Trinity 
Sunday to the end of the ecclesiastical year. They are full of pious, 
useful and suggestive thought, and can be sincerely recommended to 
i all priests engaged in missionary work. 

The price of the three volumes is 16s. 6d. net. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 
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In an article entitled ‘‘ The Crisis in Doctrinal Christianity ’’ in the 
April number of the American Journal of Theology, John E. Russell, 
William’s College, Williamstown, Mass., bears strong testimony to the 
wisdom and foresight of the Catholic Church in condemning Modernism. 
‘** Think as we may,’’ he writés, ‘‘ concerning the course taken by the 
Vatican in the matter of the modernist movement, one thing must be 
admitted, i.e., that the head of the Catholic Church has rightly appre- 
ciated the critical character of the present situation. He reads correctly 
the meaning and rightly discerns the outcome of the current of modern 
[i.e., modernist] thought as it affects the very foundation on which 
Roman Catholicism rests. The Pope is to be credited with seeing what 
the leaders of Protestant Christianity apparently do not see, viz., that 
acceptance of modern [i.e., modernist] ideas carries with it the disin- 
tegration of the entire doctrinal structure of the Protestant Churches 
no less than of the Catholic Church. The upholders of the Protestant 
doctrinal Christianity, did they see it, have a common cause with the 
head of the Catholic Church in his present struggle with modernism. 
They have the same thing at stake; the same waves of unbelieving 
criticism that are shaking the foundation stones of the Catholic Church 
are threatening also the Protestant doctrines.’’ Yet Mr. Russell is him- 
self a modernist, and the burden of his article is to show that the various 
viae mediae by which Protestant believers try to effect a compromise 
with modernism are useless and ought to be abandoned. 

The death of the Rev. Charles de Smedt, S.J., President of the 
Society of the Bollandists, means a great loss to Catholic historical 
scholarship. Few men have done more by teaching and by example to 
inculcate the principles of sound historical criticism, and to show how 
they might be utilised for the service of truth and religion. Born in 1831, 
he joined the Society of Jesus at the age of twenty, and after the com- 
pletion of his studies at Namur and Louvain he was appointed to the 
chair of ecclesiastical history in 1864. In 1869 he began the publication 
of a series of articles in Etudes Religieuses on the principles of historical 
criticism. These articles were embodied later on in the book Principes 
de la critique historique, a volume which in some respects remains with- 
out a rival to the present day. 
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The principles which he laid down in that work were closely followed 
by himself in his two masterly publications, Introductio ad Historiam 
Ecclesiasticam (1876) and in his Dissertationes Selectae in primam 
aetatem Historiae Ecclesiasticae. These two works attracted great 
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attention at the time, and he was invited to take part in the work of the 
Bollandists. On the death of Father Bossue, he became director of the 
Society, and he was then in a position which enabled him to give a 
practical demonstration of his own enlightened views on historical criti- 
cism. He set himself to arrange and publish the real sources of in- 
formation in regard to the Lives of the Saints, by having Catalogues of 
the Lives in the Royal Library at Brussels, in the National Library in 
Paris, in the Vatican Library and elsewhere prepared and published. 
In this way he conferred an immense benefit on all future workers in the 
field of hagiology. 
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No doubt this work delayed the progress of the Acta Sanctorum, but 
at the same time it ensured that the remaining portion would reach a 
very high standard of accuracy. During his term of office five volumes 
of the Acta have appeared, for four of which only he is largely respon- 
sible, the first of them having been prepared during the term of office of 
his predecessor. He was honoured by being elected correspondent or 
honorary member of the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris, the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, the Royal Historical Academy of Berlin, and the 
Royal Academiy of Ireland, while at the same time his services to reli- 
gion were recognised by the decorations conferred upon him by the Pope. 


The Provisional Government in Portugal has decreed the Separation of 
Church and State. In reality the measure releases the State from 
practically all its obligations to the Church, while at the same time it 
ensures the complete slavery of the Church. Its aim undoubtedly is to 
separate the Church of Portugal from the centre of unity and ultimately 
to dechristianize the whole Portuguese nation. This will be apparent 
from a brief recital of some of the main articles of the decree. The 
State will permit the free exercise of religion, but on condition that the 
regulations laid down by the Minister of Worship are strictly observed ; 
the clergy will receive pensions provided that they act in accordance 
with the wishes of the Government; these salaries will be paid even 
though a clergyman is suspended by his bishop, and special favours are 
secured to the priests who may marry; the entire property of the Church 
becomes the property of the State, and very stringent regulations are 
made to prevent or to nullify all future donations; the churches are 
given over to religious worship for a term of ninety-nine years, but it 
is for the Minister of Worship to determine what churches are strictly 
necessary; religious education in the schools is rigorously suppressed, 
and in case religious instruction is given during school hours the parents 
of the child and the parish priest are liable to severe punishments; the 
number of seminaries is reduced from twelve to five, and these five are 
placed under the complete control of the State; while finally no clergy- 
man educated abroad will be permitted to exercise his priestly functions 
on Portuguese soil. 
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The Bishops of Portugal have issued a manly and dignified protest 
against the decree of Separation. In reading this decree one cannot but 
feel that there is still some hope for religion in that unfortunate country. 
The Bishops have proved themselves true to their sacred trust and loyal 
to the Holy See. ‘‘ The Catholic religion,’’ they declare, ‘‘ has ceased 
to be the religion of the State, but it shall not cease to be the religion of 
the Portuguese people. The people of this country cannot separate 
themselves from the centre of Catholic unity, nor will they sunder them- 
selves from him who is on earth the Vicar of Christ, the successor of 
St. Peter, the Head from whom flows, and without whom would become 
impossible the life of this social organism that is called the Church of 
Christ. Ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesia.’’ 
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The government, as might be expected, promptly ordered the con- 
fiscation of all copies of this document, and forbade the priests to read it 
to their people. On the other hand, the Pope, who remained silent as 
long as it was possible, has at last given to the world his views on the 
aims and methods of the Portuguese government, and has promptly 
condemned the decree of Separation. Whatthe result may be one cannot 
foresee with certainty, but that the government is thoroughly alarmed 
at the prospect opening before it is evident from the wholesale arrests 
and expulsions which are weekly reported. 
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In Belgium the new Education Bill was within an inch of dividing the 
Catholic forces and destroying the narrow majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies by which the present party holds power. The system of 
primary education in Belgium was far from satisfactory from the reli- 
gious point of view and tended to favour unduly the secular schools. 
But owing to the difficulties which any interference with such a 
thorny question might involve, successive Cabinets have postponed the 
demands for amelioration. Two years ago, however, the Catholic Con- 
gress at Malines raised the cry for complete equality between the secular 
and religious schools. This cry was taken up by the country, and M. 
Schollaert introduced a bill to make education free and compulsory 
while at the same time giving to the parents the selection of the kind 
of school, religious or secular, to which they should send their children. 
The bill provides that each head of a family will receive from public 
funds a sum equal to the full annual school fees, and he can give this 
to support whatever school he selects. The more advanced of the 
Catholic party following M. Woeste think that the bill suffers from the 
same weakness as the present system, namely, that it puts too much 
power into the hands of the central government and concedes too little 
to the communes. Hence they severely criticised the proposal, and M. 
Schollaert, feeling that he was not supported loyally by his party, 
resigned. A new Cabinet has, however, been formed, and possibly a 
settlement agreeable to both sides may be arrived at. 
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Some time ago a rather interesting libel action in which a Jesuit, 
Father Bricarelli, was involved, created a great sensation in Rome. An 
unfortunate priest named Verdesi, who had left the Church to join the 
Methodists, accused the Jesuit Father of having violated the seal of the 
confessional by revealing to the Pope the names of several noted 
Modernist ecclesiastics in Rome—information which was learned only in 
the tribunal of penance. This statement was published in the news- 
papers and was the subject of universal comment. Father Bricarelli 
issued immediately a solemn denial and promptly instituted libel pro- 
ceedings in the courts. The trial lasted several days and was followed 
with the greatest interest in Italy. As a result Verdesi was found guilty 
of libel. He was condemned to ten months’ imprisonment and to pay 
a large fine, together with the costs of the action. Such a sharp lesson 
will serve as a restraint upon men of the stamp of Verdesi. 
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The Culture of the Soul, a little book of 226 pages, published by 
Washbourne (London, Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow), and 
Benziger Bros. (New York, Cincinnati and Chicago), is a further valuable 
contribution to spiritual literature from the pen of the Rev. Patrick 
Ryan, already known to the public as the author of Catholic Doctrines 
Explained and Proved and The Groundwork of Christian Perfection. It 
consists of five treatises, subdivided into chapters, dealing with Medita- 
tion, Prayer, the Presence of God, the Examination of Conscience, and 
Conformity to the Will of God. Most of the ascetical works published 
on these subjects are too lengthy and diffuse for ordinary readers. The 
same cannot be said of the little volume before us. While neglecting 
nothing necessary or useful in the works of approved theologians and 
authorities on the spiritual life, the author has aimed at simplicity, con- 
densation and suitability to the needs of present-day life. No one who 
reads his pages can have any doubt of his success. It is, as he states, 
from Frs. Rodriguez and Scaramelli that he has chiefly sought light and 
guidance, and pious readers, whether in the cloister or the world, will 
be glad to have in convenient form and in simple style the choice 
thoughts of these saintly writers. We wish Fr. Ryan’s work every 
success and look forward with pleasure to another volume he has pro- 
mised us—on ‘‘ The Blessings of the Saviour.”’ 
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Some time ago: we reviewed in our columns the excellent work on the 
history of Dogmas by M. J. Tixeront, Dean of the Catholic Faculty of 
Theology at Lyons. The work was, of course, written in French. As 
might have been anticipated, considering the interest the subject pos- 
sesses for everyone at the present day, an English translation has now 
appeared. It is entitled History of Dogmas, and is published by 
Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London (also St. Louis and Freiburg). 
The translator, who bas done his work well, modestly veils his identity 
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under the letters ‘‘ H. L. B.’’ Only the first volume, dealing with the 
Anti-Nicene theology, has been translated. We hope the other volumes 
will soon follow, and that all will have as wide a circulation as the French 
original. The price is 6s. net (cloth). 
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It would seem as if Scholastic Philosophy is boldly extending its con- 
quests nowadays and asserting its influence beyond the confines of ‘* the 
schools.’’ Its sane and sober solutions of the great problems of life are 
sorely needed in the world of modern thought, or—might we say ?—of 
modern bewilderment. It has been often doubted whether the scholastic 
presentation of those great truths and doctrines which are the highest 
attainment of reason can be intelligible and attractively embodied in the 
phraseology of twentieth century English. These doubts are being dis- 
pelled in the only way possible—by the success of that very under- 
taking. And of this success we have a modest but striking example in 
a neat little brochure that has just been issued by Herder’s publishing 
firm under the title Free Will, the Greatest of the Seven World-Riddles: 
Three Lectures, by Hubert Gruender, S.J., Professor of Special Meta- 
physics, St. Louis University (96 pp. Cloth, 2s. net). It is a thoroughly 
solid exposition and defence of Free Will, worked out in a popular and 
attractive style, lucid, logical, trenchant, persuasive; seasoned, too, 
with an occasional rally of well-directed humour at some of the pre- 
tensions and “‘ achievements ’’ of ‘‘ modern’’ metaphysics: just the 
book for those increasing multitudes of the educated—or, at all events, 
the reading—public, who are often puzzled by the amazing theories they 
encounter in promiscuous popular publications—theories which mas- 
querade as “‘ scientific ’’ or ‘‘ philosophical ’’ truths, while they cooly 
contradict all the dictates of sound common sense in regard to such 
palpable facts as the freedom of the human will. We may be permitted 
to express the hope that such admirable popularizations of great truths 
as this of Father Gruender’s will be made accessible to the general public 
on terms that will enable them to compete with the cheap literature of 
modern infidel and rationalistic publishing agencies. 

We congratulate Father Dinneen on the appearance of his latest, 
and we venture to say his best, effort in original Irish work Scapta ap an 
Soirceat. It is not the first time in the history of Irish literature that 
religion and the Muse have been wedded together, or that the union has 
been productive of tuneful verse enshrining noble thoughts. In the days 
of Gngus the Culdee, the Irish were familiar with the treatment of 
Scriptural subjects in verse, and it is pleasant to note this return, in the 
twentieth century, to the practice of earlier days. In these Scapta ar an 
Soircéat Father Dinneen gives us simple poetic pictures of some of the 
sublimest scenes in Holy Scripture. If the poet’s invention has been 
hampered and restrained by the sacred character of the subjects dealt 
with, this very fact enhances the value of his verses. Truthfulness in 
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such matters is all important. And Father Dinneen has, in most of 
these poems, followed the Biblical narrative very closely indeed. As 
we read we can easily recall the words of Scripture with which he deals, 
and this association helps us to realize the sincerity of the author. There 
are, in all, twenty-five pieces in the book, embracing most of the occur- 
rences of outstanding importance and impressiveness in the life of our 
Lord. The language throughout is simple but forcible, and the dominant 
quality of the poems is sincerity. We do not say that the book is fault- 
less—what book is? There are occasional lapses into prosaic words 
and phrases, and one sometimes gets tired of the metre, especially where 
it seems unsuited to convey the thoughts and sentiments intended. But 
on the other hand, there are passages at once simple and impressive, 
which seem to have caught the spirit of the occasion. I will instance 
oniy two which struck me on a first, and very hasty, reading. One is 
found (on p. 39) in a description of the Prodigal’s return, and the other 
is a reference (pp. 8, 9) to Rachel’s lamentation. There are other pas- 
sages equally good, and the whole book is well worth reading. 
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Benziger Bros. have published what must prove a most valuable help 
to preachers. It is an English translation by Bishop T. S. Byrne, 
Nashville, of Discourses for all the great Feasts of the year, except those 
of the Blessed Virgin, by Most Rev. Dr. Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona. 
‘* The reader may find two points interesting in these Discourses,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘first, the study I have given io bring out clearly the rational 
part of the mysteries, illustrating them by similitudes and comparisons 
that make the conception of them more accessible; and next, the care 
I have taken to set forth the Catholic doctrine in the clearest and most 
precise language, avoiding all that display of imagery and rhetoric which 
clouds and obscures the simplest ideas. We priests, sent to preach the 
Gospel, should have ever before our minds the example of Jesus Christ, 
the Teacher of teachers, whose ministers we are. He announced the 
most exalted truths and the most profound mysteries in simple and 
popular language and in short sentences.’’ This extract shows the 
character of Bishop Bonomelli’s aims and ideals in these Discourses, and 
a glance through the work convinces us that he has attained his object 
admirably. Four vols. $5.00. 


Spiritual Considerations, by Fr. H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. (Benziger 
Bros., 12mo, cloth, net $1.25), will be found helpful, not only to priests 
and religious, but to the devout Catholic laity. There is not much that 
is new to be said on such subjects, but we all benefit by having the old 
familiar truths put before us in a fresh and convincing way, and it is this 
that Father Buckler aims at in the present work. The book contains 
eighteen chapters, which cover 238 pages. 
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Benziger Bros. are the publishers of a pretty little story for children, 
just issued, and entitled The Little Girl from Back East. The little 
heroine is taken by her mother for a holiday in California, and there she 
makes the acquaintance of some Californian children, with whom she 
visits ostrich and alligator farms and does some mountain-climbing. The 
tale is one that will be read with great pleasure by children. The author 
is Isabel J. Roberts; there are 132 pages, 16mo, and the price, cloth, is 
$0.45. 


From the same firm we have The Juniors of St. Bede’s, by the Rev. 
Thos. H. Bryson. It is a preparatory school story, full of life and go, 
with fighting and hockey and baseball—just the sort of story to flavour 
for boys the sound moral lessons it contains. 


oo & 


The Eucharistic Liturgy in the Roman Rite is an adapted translation 
of the Italian work on the same subject by Father Semeria, of the Con- 
gregation of Barnabites. Father Semeria availed himself of the re- 
searches of the latest authorities on the subject, such as Duchesne, 
Dom Cabrol, Battifol; and Father Berry, to whom English readers are 
indebted for the present book, has had the additional advantage of con- 
sulting the various articles on the subject in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
The history and symbolism of the Mass are clearly set forth, and the 
work is one that we can heartily recommend to both clergy and laity. 
Pustet & Co. are the publishers; the work contains 287 pages. 


Sands & Co.have just issued an English translation, by Dom Aloysius 
Smith, C.R.L., of Hugh of St. Victor’s Explanation of the Rules of St. 
Augustine. The work is dedicated to the Canonesses Regular of the 
Lateran, and is meant chiefly for those who live under the rule of St. 
Augustine. It contains much simple and devout counsel for nuns, and 
though Hugh of St. Victor died in 1141, his words are still applicable 
and inspiring. 

oo ¢ 


While the world lasts, probably Theological controversy will never 
die. At any rate, we have evidence of its present vitality in Ireland in 
two pamphlets that lie before us, one containing a correspondence on 
the Primacy of St. Peter that passed between Rev. W. Byrne, S.T.L., 
St. John’s College, Waterford, and the Protestant Dean of Waterford ; 
the others, by Rev. J. Nolan, P.P., Kirkcubbin, Diocese of Down and 
Connor, dealing with the vapourings of a Belfast Rector against Catholic 
devotion to the Mother of God. Father Byrne shows himself to be a 
learned theologian and a clear and forceful writer, and it is not too much 
to say that he completely demolishes his antagonist. We are very glad 
that Father Byrne has published the correspondence, for the importance 
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of the question at issue entitles it to a wider publicity, than it first 
received in The Waterford Standard. Ifa Primacy of Jurisdiction such 
as Catholics ascribe to St. Peter and his successors belongs to the plan of 
the Church established by Christ, then two bodies of Christ’s followers, 
one of which recognises the Primacy while the other disowns it, cannot 
both be living branches of the same true Church. Father Nolan’s work 
also is most interesting. He has brought together a great deal of useful 
matter from the Fathers and later writers, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
justifying and stimulating devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and the result 


is a most useful and spicy pamphlet. The price of each of the brochures 
is 6d. 


Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life, by Moritz 
Meschler, S.J. (Herder, 1911), is an attempt to epitomize the science 
of the spiritual life by reducing it to the three fundamental principles 
of prayer, self-denial, and love of the Divine Saviour. The author claims 
for the little volume of some 240 pages that it gives the quintessence of 
the spiritual life—its exercise in miniature—expressed in three leading 
principles. Without these the highest asceticism will avail nothing; 
lay hold on them and carry them into effect, and the whole spiritual life 
is sound and healthy. The price of the work is 4s. net. 


“° * 2s 


? 
o 


Messrs. Bloud & Co., Paris, have recently added to their Etudes de 
Philosophie et de Critique Religieuse a volume, by the late Professor De 
Lapparent, entitled La Philosophie Minérale. M. De Lapparent was 
Professor of the Catholic Institute, and a specialist in Mineralogy and 
in Geology. Hence our readers may be assured of the information con- 
tained in the four lectures that make up the volume : Theories of Matter; 
Crystallography; Prehistoric Problems; Antiquity of Man. Price 
3.50 francs. 


Messrs. Beauchesne & Co., Paris, have issued in book form a series of 
articles published by Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., during 1908 in 
the Revue Thomiste: Le Sens Commun, La Philosophie de l’ Etre et les 
Formules Dogmatiques. These articles belong to the famous controversy 
which originated in France out of the modernistic attacks on traditional 
interpretations of dogmatic formule. They have the advantage—rare 
enough in the mass of apologetic literature called forth by Modernism— 
of being thorough and to the point. Those who wish to get at the heart 
of a view which is in its conclusions so utterly subversive of Catholicism 
should study closely Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s pages. But the diffi- 
culties urged by Modernists spring from deep philosophical problems, 
and a book which faces them fairly is of necessity stiff reading. With 


this caveat, we recommend the volume most sincerely to our readers. 
Price 3.50 francs. 
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Tae Irish EccriesiasticaL Recorp. April, 1911.—Leslie J. 
Walker, S.J., ‘ The Pragmatic Value of Theism.’ M. J. O’Doherty, 
D.D., ‘ Holy Week in Spain.’ J. J. Sheridan, C.C., ‘ Death—Real 
and Apparent.’ May, 1911.—L. J. Walker, S.J., ‘ The Pragnfatic 
Value of Theism.’ W. B. O’Dowd, ‘ The Communion of Saints in 
the Primitive Church.—II.’ H. Thurston, S.J., ‘The Scapular 
Tradition and its Defenders.’ J. P. Conry, ‘ Biblical Memories in 
Palestine—Old Testament.’ P. Walsh, ‘ Three Irish Hymns.’ June, 
1911.—J. F. D’ Alton, M.A., D.D., ‘ Erasmus and the Movements of 
His Time.’ L. J. Walker, S.J., ‘ The Pragmatic Value of Theism.’ 
F. McCullagh, ‘ The Separation of Church and State in Portugal.’ 
H. Thurston, S.J., ‘ A Recent Confirmation of the Scapular Tradi- 
tion.’ D. F. McCrea, M.R.I.A., * The Barnacle on Days of Fast and 
Abstinence.” P. J. Bradley, ‘ The Mozarabic Mass.’ 


Tue Montrn. April, 1911.—Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ Recent Studies in 
Klizabethan Catholic History.’ Rev. Chas. Plater, ‘ The Circulation 
of Catholic Literature.’ Austin Oates, K.S.G., ‘ Street-trading 
Children and the Act of 1903.’ Rev. E. B. Barrett, ‘ Some Modern 
Psychologists.’ [Wundt, James, and Michotte.] Flotsam and 
Jetsam. Reviews. May, 1911.—Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ Supposed 
Cases of Diabolical Possession.’ Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Literature and 
Lying.” A, Cunningham, * Christian Charity in Hong Kong.’ Rev. 
J. R. Meagher, ‘ Catholic Social Action in Bergamo.’ Flotsam and 
Jetsam. Reviews. June, 1911.—Rev. J. H. Pollen, * The New 
Encyclopedia Britannica on the Jesuits.” Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Litera- 
ture and Lynig.’ Rev. H. Thurston, *‘ Ascension and Whitsuntide.’ 
Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


Tue Catnonic Untversiry BuLietix. May, 1911.—William 
Turner, ‘ Aristotle’s Ethics, Theory of State, Theory of Art.’ Patrick 
J. Healy, ‘ The Fathers on Wealth and Property.’ George W. Hoey, 
‘An Irish Homily on the Passion; Text and Translation.’ Book 
Reviews. University Chronicle. 


Tue Hiprert JourRNAL. April, 1911.—The late Leo Tolstoy, 
* Philosophy and Religion.’ [All the questions with which scientific 
philosophers are occupied were solved centuries ago by religion. ] 
M. M. Pattison Muir, ‘ Can Theology become Scientific?’ Prof. P. 
Gardner, ‘ The Sub-conscious and the Suner-conscious.” Rev. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, ‘ The Cross: the Report of a Misgiving.’ Lewis R. 
Farnell, ‘ The Moral Service of the Intellect.” W. B. Smith, ‘ Judas 
Iscariot.’ [Judas typifies the Jewish people in its rejection of the 
Jesus-cult.] J. W. Jenkinson, ‘ Vitalism.’ The Dean of Clogher, 
* Water-finding and Faith-healing.’ [Suggests that the gift of faith- 
healing may have a physical cause and be analogous to the gift of 
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hypnotising, or water-finding, or even to the gifts of mediums.] Rev. 
N.S. Talbot, ‘ A Study of the Resurrection.” Rev. W. F. Cobb, ‘ The 
Problem of the Church of England.’ [The first step to be taken is 
either the repeal of the Act of Uniformity or a modification of it. ] 
Philip Oyler, ‘ Essentials of Education.’ Rev. E. W. Lewis, 
* Beyond Morality.’ Miss E. M. Rowell, * Personality.’ Discussions. 
Reviews. 


PALESTINE Exploration Funp. Quarrerty SratTemMEeNT. April 
1911.—Notes and News. Duncan Mackenzie, M.A., Ph.D., ‘ The 
ancient site of Ain Shems, with a Memorandum of the prospects of 
Excavation.” Prof. S. R. Driver, ‘The Discoveries at Samaria.’ 
Prof. R. A. E. MacAlister, ‘ Gleanings from the Minute-Books of the 
Jerusalem Literary Society.’ Joseph Offord, * Recently found In- 
scriptions relating to Roman Campaigns in Palestine.’ Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, ‘ Report on Adaseh.’ Rev. W. F. Birch, * The Site of 
Jonathan’s Home and Tomb.’ Report on the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Notes and Queries. 


Tue Expository Times. April, 1911.—Notes of Recent Exposition. 
[ Reference is made to the studies of the Oxford Seminar in the Synop- 
tic Problem.] Rev. W. Muir, * The Development of Doctrine.’ Rev. 
A. Crosthwaite, M.A., ‘ The Symbolism of the Letters to the Seven 
Churches.’ Rev. R. M. Pove, M.A., * Studies in Pauline Vocabu- 
lary.’ [ Emoxyvow.] Literature. Contributions and Comments. 
May, 1911.—Notes of Recent Exposition. Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
‘The Authorized Version of the Bible.” Ven. W. C. Allen, ‘ Har- 
nack and Moffatt on the Date of the First Gospel.’ Rev. A. Wright, 
D.D., ‘ Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem.’ P. S, P. Hand- 
cock, ‘ Identification of an unnamed O. T’. King.’ Recent Foreign 
Theology. Contributions and Comments. June, 1911.—Notes of 
Recent Exposition. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., * Codex Edin- 
burgensis.” Ven. W. C. Allen, ‘ Moffatt’s Introduction.’ Rev. A. 
E. Garvie, ‘ The Living Christ and the Historical Jesus.’ Rev. H. 
A. A. Kennedy, * Galatians vi. 12, 13.” Contributions and Comments. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, ‘ The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ 


Tue Catuoric Worip. April, 1911.—T. J. Gerrard, * The Real 
Romance of Life.’ M. M. Gardner, * Two Polish Poets in Rome.’ 
[| Mickiewicz and Krasinski.] W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ The Indictment 
of Private Property.’ S. T. Swift, ‘ The Human Side of Gladstone.’ 
J. P. Turner, D.D., ‘ The Late Archbishop Ryan.’ Hilaire Belloc, 
‘What Happened in Britain.’ May, 1911.—W. Turner, S.T.D., 
‘The Symbolism of Dante.’ W. H. Sheran, ‘ Newman’s Devotion 
to Our Lady.” Hilaire Belloc, ‘ What Happened in Britain.’ M. V. 
Hillmann, ‘ Hawthorne and Transcendentalism.’ W. J. Kerby, 
Ph.D., ‘ Radical and Conservative Fault-Finding.’ B.C. A. Windle, 
M.D., F.R.S., ‘ The Irish Industrial Revival Movement.’ June, 
1911.--J. A. Ryan, S.T.D., ‘ Henry George and Private Property. 
L. March Phillips, ‘ Mosques and Caravanserai.’ C. O’Sullivan, 
‘The Agreement Prior to Mixed Marriages.’ S. Meynell, ‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Butler.’ F. McCullagh, ‘ Separation of Church and State in 
Portugal.’ E. S. Tupper, ‘ The Old Missions of California.’ 
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Tue EccirsiasticaL Review. April, 1911.—B. Feeney, ‘ Apolo- 
getics and Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary. The Ideal Seminary 
—IV.’ M. Nesbitt, ‘ Old-Time Holy Week and Easter Customs.’ 
F. Valitutti, O.F.M., ‘ The True Year of the Death of Christ.’ G. 
Metlake, ‘ How the Public School System in Germany Safeguards 
the Rights of Individual Conscience.’ E. C. Richards, ‘ Architecture 
and the Church in the United States.” May, 1911.—M. J. Legrange, 
O.P., ‘ American Excavations at Samaria.’ J. A. Burns, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., ‘ The Economic Side of the School Question.’ B. Feeney, 
* The Study of Moral Theology in the Seminary. The Ideal Seminary 
—V.’ H. J. Schroeder, O.P.,* Theology and Pulpit Oratory.” ‘ The 
Morality and Lawfulness of Vasectomy.’ 


La Ciencia Tomtsta. Marzo-Abril, 1911.—G@. Paredes, ‘ Ideas 
estéticas de Santo Tomis.’ Arellano, ‘ Infierno del Dante.’ Colunga, 
*Sentidos de las profecias.” G. A. Getino, ‘ Por los mundos del 
icmismo.”’ Buitrago, ‘ E] Hipnotismo.’ ‘ Boletines:—De Apolo- 
gética. De Etica." Mayo-Junio, 1911.—G. A. Getino, ‘ E] Maestro 
Francisco de Vitoria." Oses, ‘ .a materia del sacrificio Eucaristico.’ 
Arellano, ‘ Infierno del Dante.’ Colunga, ‘ La Iglesia Catdélica y la 
mentalidad moderna.’ ‘ Boletines:—-De Apologética. De Etica.’ 


ANNALES DE PaHILosopHik CHRETIENNE. Mars, 1911.—J. Martin, 
‘ La Liberté.” P, Archambault, ‘ Duelques Précisions sur la notion 
d’Autonomie.’ Bibliographie. Avril, 1911.—P. Archambault, ‘ Une 
Morale Individualiste: la Science de la Morale de Ch. Renouvier.” 
J. F. Kaudelafte, ‘ Le Probléme Religieux et la Question des Capitu- 
lations in Turquic.’ J. Warrain, ‘ La Substance.’ Correspondance. 
Bibliographie. Chronique. 


Tae American Jovrnau or Turotocy. April, 1911.—¥F. Crawford 
Burkitt, ‘ The Historical Character of the Gospel of Mark.’ CG. A. 
Beckwith, ‘The Influence of Psychology upon Theology.’ Shirley 
Jackson Case, ‘ Is Jesus a Historical Character: Evidence for an 
Affirmative Opinion.” John E. Russell, ‘ The Crisis in Doctrinal 
Christianity.’ Edouard Montet, ‘ Thoughts of the Idea of a First 
Cause.” Gregory D. Walcott, ‘The Logical Aspect of Religious 
Unity.’ Critical Notes. Recent Theological Literature. 


Tue Princeton TueoLocicant Review. April, 1911.—W. S. Plumer 
Bryan, ‘ The Church, her Colleges, and the Carnegie Foundation.” 
Benjamin B. Warfield, ‘On the Biblical Notion of Revival.’ ©. R. 
Morey, ‘ The Origin of the Fish-Symbol.’ W. P. Armstrong, ‘ Jala- 
bert’s “‘ Epigraphie ’’ and Gallio.” Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Revver p'Histome Ecciestastigvr. ‘Avril, 1911.—Flamion, ‘ Les 
Actes apocryphes de Pierre.’ Bril, ‘ Les premiers temps du Chris- 
tianisme en Suéde.’ Constant, ‘ La transformation du culte angli- 
can sous Edouard VI. Tendances Zwingliennes et Calvinistes. Le 
second ‘‘ Livre de la pruére publique.’’ L’Ordinal anglais de 1550- 
1552 et la validité des ordinations anglicanes. Comptes Rendus. 
Chronique. Bibliographie. 
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Revue Beyepictixe. Avril, 1911.—Bruyne, ‘ La finale marcionite 
de la lettre aux romains retrouvée.’ Wilmart, ‘ Les versions latines 
des sentences d’Evagre pour les vierges.” Morin, ‘ Etude d’ensemble 
sur Arnobe le Jeune.’ Berliére, ‘ Lettres inédites de Bénédictins de 
St. Maur.’ Notes et Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes Biblio- 
graphiques. Bulletin d’Histoire Bénédictine. 


ANALECTA BoLLANDIANA (XXX. F. II.-ITI.).—Le Reverend Charles 
de Smedt. Poncelet, ‘ Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latin- 
orum bibliothecarum Neapolitanarum.’ Van de Vorst, ‘ Saint 
Phocas.’ Peeters, ‘ Une invention de SS. Valére, Vincent et Eulalie 
dans le Péloponése.’ Ortroy, ‘es Sermones dominicales de S. 
Antoine de Padoue.’ Delehaye, ‘ L’auquedue de S. Socrate 4 Zéno- 
napolis.’ Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


ARCHIVUM FRANCISCANUM. Aprilis, 1911.—Delorme, ‘ Opuscle 
inédit de Roger Bacon.’ Oliger, ‘ Due Musaici con S. Francesco 
della Chiesa di Ara coli in Roma." De Kok, ‘ Das angebliche Fran- 
ziskanerkloster zu Rotterdam in 15 und 16 Jahrhundert.’ Documenta 
Codicographia. Bibliographia. Commentaria ex Periodicis. Chronica. 


REVUE DES Questions Histroriqves. Avril, 1911.—Allard, ‘ Les 
origines du servage.’ Rodocanachi, ‘ Le luxe des cardinaux romains 
de la Renaissance.’’ Lamennais d’aprés ses correspondants inconnus. 
Comptes Rendus. Bulletin historique. Bulletin bibliographique. 


BULLETIN D’ANCIENNE LITTERATURE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE. 
Janvier, 1911.—De Labriolle, ‘ ‘* Mulieres in ecclesia taceant.’’ Un 
aspect de la lutte anti-montaniste.’ Battifol, ‘ L’Epitaphe d’Eugéne, 
évéque de Laodicée.’ Wilmart, ‘ Un anonyme ancien de decem 
Virginibus.’ Notices et communications. Comptes Rendus. Notes 
bibliographiques. Avril, 1911.—Bertoni, ‘ L’exorcisme chrétien du 
musée de Zagabria.’ Wilmart, ‘ Un anonyme ancien de decem Vir- 
ginibus.’ De Labriolle, ‘ ‘‘ Mulieres in ecclesia taceant.’’ Un aspect 
de la lutte anti-montaniste.’ Notices et communications. Comptes 
Rendus. Notes bibliographiques. 


BisuiscuE Zeitscurirt, Neunter Jahrgang, erstes Heft.— H. Weis- 
mann in Wien, ‘ Das Buch der Spriiche. Kap. 7. Aus dem Nach- 
lass J. K. Zenners herausgegeben und erginzt.’ Privatdozent Dr. 
Paul Heinisch in Breslau, ‘ Sapientia 8, 19, 20.’ Par H. Jeannotte 
de Montréal (Canada), ‘ Theriake (S. Weber). mA myn Jér. 30, 
13; 46, 11 (48=31, 2).’ Prof. Dr. P. N. Schlégl in Wien, ‘ Zum Codex 
Gatianus (Herklotz). Os 3, 4, 5.’ Vikar Ch. Sigwalt in Kingheim, 
‘ Die Chronologie des 4. Buches Esdras.” Dr. theol. Heinr. Joseph 
Vogels in Diisseldorf, ‘ Alttestamentliches im Codex Bezae.’ P. 
Franz Zorell S. J. in Valkenburg, ‘ Sprachliche Randnoten zum NT. 
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Theophil Bromboszcz in Breslau, ‘ Der Einzug Jesu in Jerusalem 


bei Mondschein ? Kin Beitrag zur Chronologie der Leidensgaschichte.’ 
Privatdozent Dr. Fritz Tillmann in Bonn, ‘ Zum Gleichnis vom un- 
gerechten Verwalter. Lk 16, 1—9.” Zu Apg 6, 5 (K. Pieper). 
Bibliographische Notizen (C. Das Neue Testament). Mitteilungen 
und Nachrichten. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Iacospus CANonicus DUNNE, 


Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
*KGULIELMUS, 


Archiep. Dublinen., Hibernia Primas. 


Dublini, die 23° Junii, 1911. 




















Euacnics and Moral Cheology. 


EvGENICcs, the science of good breeding, is the youngest of 
all the sciences, but she already displays considerable vigour 
and she has a very high estimate of her own importance for 
the welfare of mankind. The late Sir Francis Galton put 
Eugenics on a scientific basis and gave it its name. In 1904 
he founded the Francis Galton Laboratory in the University 
of London for the study of agencies under social control 
that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
generations either physically or mentally. By his will he 
left a considerable portion of his wealth to this institution. 
The Eugenics Education Society was founded in London in 
the year 1908 with the object of rousing public opinion to 
a sense of the importance of the subject, and spreading 
knowledge, and providing teaching on it among the people 
This Society publishes a quarterly Review. 

Eugenics builds on the facts of heredity. Together with 
a tendency to slight variation, offspring in general display 
the qualities of their parents. This fact has, of course, 
been known for ages, and breeders of animals and growers 
of plants have taken advantage of it to improve their stock. 
Man is subject to the phenomena of heredity as well as 
animals and plants, and eugenists propose to make use of 
the old and new knowledge which modern science has gained 
and will continue to gain on the facts of heredity in order 
to improve the breed of men. The conviction which has 
been gaining ground for some years past that at present in 
England the worse stocks are increasing faster than the 
better stocks of the population gives actuality and urgency 
to the proposal. It is pointed out that in former times 
pestilence, famine, war, and generally harder conditions of 
life eliminated the weaker and the unfit. Nowadays 
medical science and the amenities of modern civilization 
preserve many who would not have survived in ruder cir- 
cumstances. Weaklings in body and mind not only survive 
in greater numbers under modern conditions, but they 
multiply more rapidly than the sounder stocks. The number 
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of the insane, neurotic, feeble-minded, sickly, unhealthy, 
degenerates, and undesirables is steadily increasing, and 
threatens to poison the life of the nation. Many causes 
seem to be working in the same direction. The higher and 
better classes marry later, as a rule have fewer children, 
and many of the more enterprising emigrate to other lands, 
where there is a better opening for their energy and ability. 
The poor are more improvident. They marry earlier, have 
larger families, the mother often works in the factory and 
cannot suckle her babies or look after her children; even 
when they are healthy themselves they frequently inter- 
marry with vitiated stocks. The strain of modern competi- 
tion and the unhealthy environment furnished by our large 
centres of industry tell with deadly effect on our labouring 
population, the great bulk of the nation. The daily 
constant grind wears down the strongest constitutions, and 
destroys their physique and nerve power. Probably more 
disastrous than all other causes is the general absence of 
religion with its controlling, soothing, and vivifying 
influence. After all, the worst enemies of bodily, mental, 
and spiritual. health are neither inherited defect, nor 
insanitary environment, nor the grinding wear and tear of 
competitive industry; but drink, gluttony, lust, pride, 
avarice, and the other unbridled passions of poor human 
nature. At any rate the Christian religion exercises a 
very powerful controlling influence over these passions, and 
helps a man to keep them in subjection to reason. Religion, 
too, soothes and recreates as nothing else can do; it calms 
the mind, and tends to prevent useless fretting and discon- 
tent. The general decay of religion robs men of all these 
salutary influences, and nothing can be found to take its 
place. The effect of these and other causes on the physical 
and mental health of the nation is nothing less than 
appalling. For confirmation of this we need not go to 
alarmists. It will be sufficient to quote the sober and 
deliberate judgments of one or two scientists of standing 
on the crisis which has arisen in the national life. Pro- 
fessor J. A. Thomson writes: “We have to face a more 
difficult problem when we consider the multiplication of the 
relatively unfit. It is, we suppose, true that these have now 
a better chance to survive and multiply than at any other 
epoch in the history of our race. Especially perhaps in 
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Britain do the weeds tend to increase more rapidly than the 
flowers. It is impossible to ignore the seriousness of the 
outlook. If, as Professor Karl Pearson points out, 25 per 
cent. of the married couples in Britain produce 50 per cent. 
of the next generation, how much depends on the character 
of that 25 percent. From the most diverse regions we have 
reports of the alarming increase of what not even the most 
— can regard as other than undesirables. In a fine 
climate and in a period of cheap food and high wages, the 
ratio of defectives—including deaf and dumb, lunatics, 
epileptics, paralytics, crippled and deformed, debilitated 
and infirm—is said to have increased from 5-4 per 1,000 
above 15 years in 1874 to 11-6 in 1896. Particular statistics, 
such as these, may be open to criticisms, but there are scores 
of similar statistics from almost every civilized country, 
and there is no escape from the general result. As Emerson 
said, we are breeding men with too much guano in their 
composition.”* 

In his lecture on The scope and importance to the State 
of the Science of National Eugenics | 1909], Professor K. 
Pearson says: “A clean body, a sound if slow mind, a 
vigorous and healthy stock, a numerous progeny, these 
factors were largely representative of the typical English- 
man of the past; and we see to-day that one and ail these 
characteristics can be defended on scientific grounds; they 
are the essentials of an imperial race. . . . We reach the 
state of affairs which Mr. Sydney Webb tells us is 
demonstrable in another intellectual circle in this country, 
an almost childless population with no inheritance of its 
ability. And against this we have to set the maximum 
fertility which is reached by the degenerate stocks ! 

The progress of the race inevitably demands a dominant 
fertility in the fitter stocks. If that principle be not recog- 
nised as axiomatic by the mentally and bodily fit themselves, 
if the statesman does not accept it as a guide in social 
legislation, then the race will degenerate, until, sinking into 
barbarism, it may rise again through the toilsome stages of 
purification by crude natural selection. I am not pessimistic 
in this attitude. I know that the English people has been 
aroused to self-consciousness more than once in its history, 
and I believe that now it can be brought to realize that 
1 Heredity, p. 528. 
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safety lies in a conscious race-culture . . . On the one 
hand I do not raise an alarmist picture of our coming 
decadence, nor on the other hand would I leave you without 
insisting that there is grave occasion for earnest thought.”” 

It is obvious that Eugenics is a subject of interest to 
Moral Theology, and that the two sciences touch at several 
points. Weshall not then be justly accused of meddling in 
what does not concern us, if we inquire into the attitude 
which theology should adopt towards the newcomer. We 
have no wish to provoke another conflict between science and 
religion, but, as the eugenists allow, this is a matter which 
— concerns the moralist and the theologian. Indeed 
if any conflict takes place, it will not be the theologian who 
has provoked it. The theologian has reason to complain 
that some eugenists have gone out of their way to deliver 
a gratuitous assault on what is dear to theology. Thus, Pro- 
fessor W. Bateson, in his inaugural lecture on The Methods 
and Scope of Genetics, 23rd October, 1908, said: “The 
blundering cruelty we call criminal justice will stand forth 
divested of natural sanction, a relic of the ferocious inven- 
tions of the savage. Well may such justice be portrayed as 
blind. Who shall say whether it is crime or punishment 
which has wrought the greater suffering inthe world? We 
may live to know that to the keen satirical vision of Sam 
Butler on the pleasant mountains of Erewhon there was 
revealed a dispensation, not kinder only, but wiser than the 
terrific code which Moses delivered from the flames of 
Sinai.”” The Eugenics Review, November, 1910, p. 169, 
had the following : “ A considerable proportion of criminals 
are known to be feeble-minded, pot a considerably larger 
proportion of criminals are driven into crime by hereditary 
tendencies; possibly the rest are made by a defective educa- 
tion. Individual responsibility is thus in great part 
mythical; the self-protective interest of society would be 
better served if those possessing definite criminal tendencies 
were subjected to kindly but permanent detention, and in 
this manner prevented from bringing into the world others 
like themselves.” Professor K. Pearson writes: “Our 
highly-developed human sympathy will no longer allow us to 
watch the State purify itself by aid of crude natural selec- 


2 Op. cit., pp. 41-45. 
3 Toc. cit., p. 35. 
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tion. We see pain and suffering only to relieve it, without 
inquiry as to the moral character of the sufferer or as to his 
national or racial value. And this is right—no man is 
responsible for his own being; and nature and nurture, over 
which he had no control, have made him the being he is, 
good or evil.”* 

The doctrine that the thief and the murderer are not 
responsible for their crimes, that in committing them they 
were not free but necessarily determined by physical forces 
just like the earthquake, is a most comfortable doctrine for 
the criminal classes, and one which they are not slow to 
apply in practice, as the statistics of increasing crime show. 
Only, the doctrine is not scientific, nor does it make for the 
improvement of the race. We protest then, in the name of 
science and morals, against necessitarianism being made 
the basis of Eugenics. 

Sir Francis Galton claimed that as Eugenics strengthens 
the sense of social duty in so many important particulars, it 
should find a welcome home in every tolerant religion. He 
looked forward to the time when it would be accepted as a 
quasi-religion.” Professor K. Pearson complains that he 
has not noticed that this first principle of duty to the race, 
of national morality, has been fully insisted on by our 
ethical writers.° But he, too, looks forward to the time 
when Eugenics will have become “a creed of action.” He 
quotes with approval words of Sir F. Galton: “ Eugenic 
belief extends the function of philanthropy to future 
generations, it renders its actions more pervading than 
hitherto, by —— with families and societies in their 
entirety, and it enforces the importance of the marriage 
covenant by directing serious attention to the probable 
quality of the future offspring . . . In brief, Eugenics is 
a virile creed, full of hopefulness, and appealing to many 
of the noblest feelings of our nature.” 

In reply to this we may say that the scope and object of 
Eugenics are truly admirable, and that they already form 
an important element in the Christian religion. Chris- 
tianity has always insisted on the virtue of Charity, which 


4 The Scope of National Eugenics, p. 37. 
5 Essays in Eugenics, pp. 68, 108. 

® The Scope of National Eugenics, p. 41. 
7 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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obliges us to love not only God, but our neighbour as our- 
selves. Catholic theologians with one accord have followed 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas in interpreting 
“our neighbour” as comprising all rational creatures who 
are capable of happiness with God, all who are loved b 
Him. Charity embraces the whole, mighty family of God, 
our Father, future generations, as well as the present and 
past. The object of Eugenics, then, the physical and mental 
good and improvement of the race of mankind, is part of the 
object of Charity, the chief and the noblest of the Christian 
virtues. If the spiritual good of mankind be added to the 
list of objects, the end of Eugenics would be identical with 
that for which the Catholic Church exists and works. 
Eugenics in this sense is already a dogma of faith and a 
creed of action for every true Christian. However, theology 
teaches that true Charity is well-ordered. It looks with 
suspicion on eloquent professions of love for mankind in 
general, especially when they come from men whose words 
and actions are full of hatred and malice for the particular 
specimens of mankind that they come across in everyday 
life. So, in the same way, although theology must approve 
of general love for future generations, still it cannot allow 
the certain good of the present generation to be sacrificed 
for the sake of the problematical benefit of future genera- 
tions. This may explain partially why Christian ethics has 
not stressed our duty of love for the men of the future. They 
do not as yet exist, they are not as yet in misery and want, 
perhaps they never will be. Our obligation of loving them 
will be satisfied by wishing them well, and not doing any- 
thing to injurethem. The best way to avoid injuring them 
will be to show charity to the specimens of humanity who 
are already in misery and want, and to abstain carefully 
from injuring them. While then theology is quite at one 
with Eugenics as to the end to be aimed at, it very cautiously 
scrutinizes the means proposed for the attainment of that 
end. 

The most drastic remedy for the danger of degeneration 
that threatens the nation has been proposed by Dr. R. R. 
Rentoul, of Liverpool. In 1903 he published a book on the 
Proposed Sterilization of certain Mental and Physical 
Degenerates, and a second, enlarged edition, appeared in 
1906 under the title—Race Culture : or Race Suicide? His 
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aim was effectually to prevent degenerates from propagat- 
ing their kind, and for this purpose he advocated the 
surgical operations of vasectomy and fallectomy. “The 
operation consists in excising and ligaturing the divided 
ends of, in the male, the vasa deferentia, or spermatic cords, 
and in the female, the fallopian tubes.”* 

Voluntary sterilization was to be permitted in the case of 
women with deformed pelvis, or diseased wombs, in the case 
of those who suffered from insanity when pregnant or after 
childbirth, and in the case of both men and women who 
suffered from any incurable diseases of the lungs or other 
chief organ. Compulsory sterilization was to be applied 
to “all idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptics, lunatics, 
deaf-mutes, defective and backward children, habitual 
inebriates, habitual vagrants, public prostitutes, many 
sexual perverts, and markedly neurotic persons. To all 
these we must say : You may marry if you wish—we do not 
advise you; you may have sexual intercourse—we cannot 
prevent you; you are jerry empire builders, and a grave 
danger to the nation, and so we cannot and will not permit 
you to hand down your degeneracy to inoffensive and harm- 
less children, or to add to the sum-total of human parasites, 
who, by loading the already overtaxed taxpayer, prevents 
him from marrying, or drives him to restrict the increase 
of his family.” It is obvious that there would be grave 
danger of making mistakes, especially with regard to back- 
ward children, and doing irreparable injury to those who 
otherwise might have become very healthy stock. To 
prevent such mistakes and possible abuse, Dr. Rentoul sug- 
gests that: “No person should perform the operation of 
sterilization for the purpose of preventing the begetting of 
degenerates, without the official permission of the Lunacy 
Commissioners of England, Scotland, or Ireland; and the 
Commissioners should inquire into the history of the person 
to be operated upon, and take any other steps they consider 
necessary. No person should operate except those specially 
appointed by the Commissioners”; besides other recom- 
mendations.*° 


* Race Culture, or Race Suicide ? p. 144. 
° Race Culture, or Race Suicide? p. 145 
10 Op. cil., p. 146. 
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This proposal has been discussed from the moral point of 
view in several of the theological magazines of Europe and 
America. One or two American writers have maintained 
the lawfulness of the operation, but all the rest that I have 
seen are against it. There is some conflict of expert opinion 
about the physical effects and consequences of the operation, 
but even if we admit Dr. Rentoul’s contention that if pro- 
perly performed no external deformity or other evil effects 
of any sort follow from it, yet physiologically and morally 
the operation is a serious mutilation of the human body in a 
most important organ. Such a mutilation can only be 
allowed when it is necessary in order to save the whole body, 
or by public authority in punishment for crime, as 
theologians commonly teach with St. Thomas. We must, 
then, according to the common opinion, pronounce against 
the lawfulness of the Rentoul operation. Of course there 
would be a further difficulty from the moral point of view 
against the marriage or the use of marriage by males who 
had undergone the operation. Morally they would be 
eunuchs, whom Sixtus V. declared to be incapable of 
marrying or of using marital rights... With regard to 
women who had undergone fallectomy, the question of 
impotence is not so clear. Adhuc sub judice lis est. 

We must point out a flaw in an argument which Dr. 
Rentoul frequently employs in support of his proposal. 
“We cannot and will not permit you,” he says, “to hand 
down your degeneracy to inoffensive and harmless children.” 
On p. 2 he writes : “ My simple contention is . . . that no 
person, sane or insane, has the right to punish an innocent 
child by inflicting it with any bodily or mental disease, so 
that it either dies prematurely or is a mental or physical 
cripple. Such punishing is murder—murder of life, murder 
of health, murder of success, and murder of everything 
worth having.” On p.9: “ We shall have compassion upon 
you and the coming race. We shall prevent you from 
begetting more degenerates. We shall form ourselves into a 
real society for the prevention of cruelty to children.” 

It is obvious that there is a fallacy here. The alternative 
does not lie between the same person begetting healthy and 
unhealthy children. There is no question of preserving 
future children that are destined to be born from bodily or 
mental taint. The alternative is clearly between existence 

1! Constitution, Cum frequenter, 22 June, 1587. 
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and non-existénce of the children. The sterilized have no 
children; if they had not been sterilized they might have 
had children, and some of these might have inherited the 
parental taint. But to exist even with a taint is better than 
not to exist at all. Materialists and those who confine 
themselves to the consideration of the present life may 
dispute or deny this proposition, but for a Christian who 
believes that at best this life is only a preparation for a 
future eternity of happiness, the proposition cannot admit 
of doubt. Not only are degenerates as capable as the most 
robust and healthy of attaining the true end of human 
existence, but in many respects they are more fitted to attain 
it. The calendar of Christian Saints would be much 
shorter, nay, it would be robbed of some of its most glorious 
names, if all the degenerates were to be removed from it. 
But even if we confine our attention to the present life, is 
it so certain that it would be better for being deprived of 
its degenerates? Is it not true that the cripple and the 
otherwise unfit are often the sunny spot in the life of the 
family? Often enough their very weakness and unfitness 
call forth all the capacities for the purest and sweetest 
affection in those around them. If we had not the unfit, we 
should miss some of the noblest and most beautiful traits 
that human nature can show. No, although bouncing 
health is a great blessing, and I by no means desire the 
production or multiplication of the degenerate, still, if we 
take a wider view of life, we shall have to confess that both 
this world and the next would be the poorer if it were not 
for some degenerates. 

The moralist would find less difficulty in admitting the 
power of the State to inflict sterilization as a penalty for 
crime. In Catholic times, a still more severe punishment 
was the legal penalty for rape in England, as Bracton 
informs us. “Quod quidem crimen si convincatur, sequitur 
poena, scilicet amissio membrorum ut sit membrum pro 
membro, quia virgo cum corrumpitur, membrum amittit, et 
ideo corruptor puniatur in eo in quo deliquit, oculos igitur 
amittat propter aspectum decoris, quo virginem concupivit, 
amittat et testiculos, qui calorem stupri induxerunt.””* 

Professor Schmitt, in the Innsbruck Zeitschrift for 
January, 1911, will not countenance the infliction of 
vasectomy as a punishment for crime. Mutilation is not 

18 De Legibus Anglia, lib. iii., tract. 2, c. 28. 
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in keeping with modern humanitarian ideas, and the pain- 
lessness of the operation makes it unfit to be used as a 
deterrent. However this may be, there does not seem to be 
any grave moral objection to such a use of vasectomy or 
fallectomy, if the State so decreed. 

Dr. Rentoul’s proposal has met with a certain amount of 
support from the non-theological world. Boards of 
Guardians have discussed it, but the more cautious and 
authoritative among eugenists themselves tell us that it 
would not be safe to practise such methods for preventing 
degeneracy in the present state of knowledge on the subject. 
According to a writer in the Times, March 2, 1911, such 
measures “ have never commended themselves to the public 
conscience. In America they have been tried and found 
wanting. The same end is attained by lifelong detention.” 
Professor J. A. Thomson writes of it in this strain : “ Some 
have taken up an extreme laissez-faire position, which, as 
human society is constituted, is quite untenable , 
Others, going to the opposite extreme, have advocated what 
may be called surgical methods for both sexes to a degree 
that is more than spartan.” The same writer protests on 
the following page against those who “ do not hesitate to 
suggest methods of surgical elimination to an extent that is 
almost grotesque.” 

We may then conclude that neither morality nor science 
approves of the sterilization of the degenerate in order to 
prevent them from propagating their kind. We are glad 
to associate ourselves with Dr. Rentoul in his uncompro- 
mising condemnation of medical abortion when used for the 
same purpose, as some medical authorities have proposed."* 

Apart from the employment of surgical operations, such 
as have been mentioned, as far as I can see moral theology 
would have no insuperable difficulty in allowing other means 
which have been proposed by eugenists to improve the race 
and to remedy national degeneration. Many of them it 
would cordially approve. The two sciences are quite at one 
in their condemnation of race suicide by the artificial 
restriction of the number of children. If the teachings of 
moral theology on this subject and on matters connected 
with it were more insisted on and practised, there 
would perhaps be no need for other measures. Moral 


13 Heredity, p. 529. 
14 Op. cit., p- 170. 
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theology condemns not only race suicide, but the causes 
which have made it a national danger in our time. It 
condemns the cursed greed of gold which is at the root of 
the increasing difficulty in getting an honest livelihood for 
oneself and family. Business methods tend to oust justice 
and charity. It condemns the immoderate pursuit of 
pleasure and amusement which makes the modern woman 
unwilling to submit to the duties of motherhood. It con- 
demns pride which leads people to live in a style above their 
means, and vie with their neighbours in foolish display and 
ostentation. It condemns the luxurious and artificial lives 
often led by the wealthy classes, which in all probability 
are the cause of their diminished fertility. In other words, 
moral theology insists on the duties imposed on men by the 
Christian religion, the decay of which is the prolific cause 
of all our troubles. 

In his Huxley Lecture, October 29, 1901, Sir Francis 
Galton suggested certain positive means for the improve- 
ment of the race. Young men and women might be 
examined eugenically, and diplomas might be granted to 
the healthy and the fit. Dowries might be allowed them to 
enable them to marry early and rear a numerous family. 
They should have healthy homes, honours should be bestowed 
on those who provide the nation with a healthy stock, and 
public opinion should be roused and guided so that it will 
condemn the marriage of the unfit and approve the 
marriage of the fit. 

The moral theologian would have no professional objec- 
tion to any of these proposals, whatever he might think of 
their practicability and efficacy. His science discourages 
the marriage of the unfit. Ifa man is incapable of looking 
after and providing for a family, he should not marry. If he 
does marry, he undertakes obligations which he cannot fulfil. 
Disease or crime detected in one of the parties to a promise 
of marriage gives the other party the right to break off the 
engagement. If one of the parties is aware that he labours 
under some hidden disease or defect which in the event of 
marriage will be hurtful to the other party, he is bound to 
make that defect known to the other before marriage and 
give him the opportunity of retiring from the engagement 
if he chooses. People labouring under infectious diseases 
are, of course, to be dissuaded from marrying while they 
are in that state. But as ecclesiastical law stands at 
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present, such persons are not absolutely prohibited from 
marrying one who knows of the disease and who is willing 
to take the risks. The Church has always considered that 
those who wish to marry and have not voluntarily renounced 
it, have a strict right to do so, and that neither she nor the 
State can interfere with that right except for the gravest 
reason. Thus she allowed lepers to marry even with the 
probability that if children were born they would inherit 
the parental taint. Theologians teach that the rule laid 
down for lepers may be applied to other infectious diseases. 
It is better, they say, to be born a leper, than not to be born at 
all."° Without doubt, a chief reason for this teaching is 
the grave moral danger to souls which would be the con- 
sequence of enforced celibacy. After all, we must guard 
against not only bodily disease, but the far more terrible 
diseases of the soul. It is natural that the Christian 
theologian and the materialist should not be able to look 
at such questions in quite the same light. They difier 
radically in their estimate of values. 

Many eugenists advocate the segregation or lifelong 
detention of degenerates. According to the Poor Law 
Number of the Eugenics Review for November, 1910: “ In 
respect to any representative of undesirable stock, the 
principle states that the community will keep him alive, 
will give him sympathy, protection and kindly treatment, 
but that the interest of the future demands that he shall be 
denied the privilege of parenthood. The community may, 
if it likes, provide palaces for its paupers, feeble-minded, 
criminals and alcoholics, to induce them to forego their 
desire to be progenitors of their kind through all future 
generations, in complete assurance that it will be well repaid 
in a hundred years. A cheaper alternative method is 
eu. ced kindly detention. The right of the subject may 
be anything but the right to curse the future.” P. 171. 

The moralist would find no difficulty in these proposals 
except perhaps in the last. Enforced detention or segrega- 
tion would mean a virtual prohibition of marriage and its 
use to the degenerate. As was said above, this would be 
contrary to modern ecclesiastical law, but if it were shown 
to be for the common good, the Church might change her 
discipline on the point. She has made impediments of 
marriage for the common physical good of her children in 

18 Wernz, Jus. decret., iv., n. 253 ff. 
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the past, and she would not be slow in the future to sanction 
necessary or useful means to ensure the health of the com- 
munity. Her past legislation affords several instructive 
parallels. Thus, in the old canon law, many crimes and 
transgressions were punished by forbidding the criminal 
to marry. Pirhing enumerates seven such crimes : becom- 
ing godparent of one’s own child in baptism, murder of a 
priest, solemn and public penance while it lasted, knowingly 
and sacrilegiously marrying a nun, wife murder, abduction 
of another’s bride, incest with a wife’s relations within the 
second degree.** So that if it were shown to be for the 
common good that certain habitual criminals should be 
prevented from propagating their kind, I do not think that 
the Church would stand in the way of such an enactment. 

What was formerly done with the approval of the Church 
in the case of lepers might again be done to all who labour 
under infectious diseases. They were segregated and 
inclosed in lazar-houses. Although the old canon law 
enjoined on the bishop the duty of exhorting the consort of 
a leper to follow him and minister to him with conjugal 
affection, yet there was no strict obligation to do so, and 
the ordinance was subsequently modified. Pirhing expressly 
notes that the custom of segregation was approved by the 
canon law, which allowed such lepers to have their own 
Church and priest.’ 

We must not be in too great a hurry to introduce restric- 
tive legislation of the kind suggested. Eugenists and 
students of heredity are by no means agreed as to whether 
acquired characters and diseases in general are transmitted 
to ofispring by their parents. Much observation and study 
will be required before legislation can be proposed with 
safety. In the Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered before 
the University of Oxford, June 5, 1907, Sir Francis Galton 
uttered a warning against too great precipitation in this 
matter. He said : “ Enough is already known to those who 
have studied the question to leave no doubt in their minds 
about the general results, but not enough is quantitatively 
known to justify legislation or other action except in 
extreme cases. Continued studies will be required for some 
time to come, and the pace must not be hurried.” 


T. Srater, S.J. 
16 Pirhing, Jus canon., lib. iv., tit. 16, n. 11. 
17 Ubi supra, n. 4. 
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“ AnD King Solomon’s fleet came to Ophir and they brought 
from thence . . . four hundred and twenty talents of 
gold.”* These words have from the time of Josephus 
onwards exercised a strange fascination for many minds. 
Where was that mysterious Ophir? It has been sought in 
India, more recently in Mashonaland, more recently still in 
the “Land of Punt,” which is so often mentioned in 
Egyptian inscriptions, and now it is Arabia which claims 
the most supporters. 

And the sources of Solomon’s gold may well excite men’s 
minds; for its quantity—when we turn the Biblical 
“talents ” into English money—was enormous, so enormous, 
indeed, that we perforce question our arithmetic and work 
over Our sums again and again to see if perchance we may 
not have inserted a cypher too much. Thus, besides the 
above-mentioned 420 talents of gold brought from Ophir, 
we are told that the Queen of Sheba gave Solomon 120 
talents,® that his yearly income in gold alone was 666 
talents,’ while it is naively remarked that “there was no 
silver (in his house), nor was any account made of it in the 
days of Solomon,”* and, lastly, we are informed that “ he 
made silver to be as plentiful in Jerusalem as stones.” 
Now, a talent of gold—at the present purchasing rate of 
the British Mint—was worth £6,150. Hence Solomon’s 
yearly income in gold was £4,095,900, while another 
£2,583,000 came to him from Ophir and another £738,000 
from the Queen of Sheba. And these voyages to Ophir 
were regular, once in three years apparently. If his income 
in gold alone was so portentous, what must have been the 
sum total of his receipts from all sources combined ? 

But if the above figures are staggering, what are we to 
say of the vast sums laid up by David for the construction 
of the Temple? The chronicler represents the king as 
saying that he has accumulated 100,000 talents of gold and 

13 Kings ix. 26-28. 2 Ibid., x. 10. * Ibid., x. 14. 

* Ibid., x. 21. ® Ibid., x. 27. 
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1,000,000 talents of silver;® in addition to this, out of his 
own private funds, he contributed 3,000 talents of gold: and 
7,000 talents of silver;’ while to these immense sums the 
princes added “of their own munificence ” 5,000 talents of 
gold, together with 10,000 “solids ” (drachmas) of gold, as 
well as 10,000 talents of silver. With the gold talent at 
£6,150, the silver talent at £410, and the gold drachma at 
£1 1s. 1d., we have the very tidy sum of £1,077,211,041 
13s. 4d. No wonder the Temple was one of the marvels of 
the world! Small wonder that the elders who had seen 
“the former Temple ” wept when they saw the one erected 
by Zorobabel ! 

But the question at once arises: Is it possible to accept 
such statements as these? Are we not compelled to suppose 
that we are in presence of textual errors or of exaggerations 
which have crept into the original text? Rationalistic 
writers, whose views of inspiration are shaky, simply cut 
the knot by saying’ “ the amounts are impossible, and out 
of ail proportion to the actual cost of the Temple. The 
intrinsic value of this gold and silver is very nearly equal 
to five billion dollars (he is speaking only of what David 
had himself collected) in our money, and its purchasing 
value was still more. Even if the light talent was intended, 
reducing the value to one-half, the amount remains 
incredible.” Elsewhere the same writer says, on 1 Chron. 
xxix. 4, “ David’s gift would amount to over one hundred 
millions of dollars of our money if weighed by the heavy 
standard, or one-half that amount by the light standard. 
This amount is a pure fiction, as the similar exaggeration 
in xxii. 14,”"° 

It would be interesting to know what special information 
this writer has regarding the actual cost of the Temple; it 
is nowhere stated in the Bible except in these very passages 
which he sets down as “ fictions ” and “exaggerations.” At 
the same time we can well understand his scepticism in face 
of the overwhelming character of the sums of money which 
the chronicler seems to enjoy setting down. 

We estimated above the value of the gold talent as £6,150 
of our money, and the silver talent as £410. This calcula- 


* 1 Par. xxii. 14. 7 Tbid., xxix. 4. S eid. xxix... 7. 
® Curtis, Internat. Crit. Com. on Chronicles, p. 258. 
" Tbid., p. 302. 
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tion is based on the following data. The Babylonian unit 
was the shekel, fifty shekels went to one mina,"* and sixty 
of these latter to the talent. At the same time there 
appears to have existed in Babylon a double system of 
weights, so that we have a heavy shekel of 253 grains Troy, 
and a light shekel of 126 grains (we omit the fractions) ; 
also, corresponding to the above units, a mina of 12,630 
grains, and a light mina of 6,315 grains; lastly, a heavy 
talent of 758,000 grains, and a light talent of 379,000 
grains. There seems to be no doubt but that the Hebrews on 
entering Palestine found themselves in the midst of a people 
who habitually used this system of weights. The important 
question, however, is whether the Hebrew weights corre- 
spond with the heavy or light Babylonian system. If they 
followed the light system we shall be able to reduce the 
expenditure on the Temple—and all other money values in 
the Old Testament—to half the sums stated above. But on 
this point the testimony of Josephus seems to us conclusive. 
He says: “Crassus . . . came into Judaea and carried off 
the money that was in the Temple, which Pompey had left, 
being two thousand talents. . . . He also took a beam, 
which was made of solid beaten gold, of the weight of three 
hundred minae, each of which weighed two pounds and a 
half.” Josephus uses here the Greek word Xirpa corre- 
sponding to the Latin libra, which we know to have weighed 
5,053 grains. Therefore, according to Josephus, the 
Hebrew mina weighed 12,630 grains, and since 50 shekels 
went to the mina, it will follow that the Hebrew shekel 
weighed 252-6 grains, and this accords with the heavy 
Babylonian shekel, and consequently with its multiples. 
Further, Josephus tells us that the Hebrew silver shekel 
was the equivalent of four Attic drachms or four Roman 
denarii of 55-56 grains each."* This would give a shekel 
of 218-220 grains—a very near approximation to the 
theoretical standard of 224 grains; it agrees, too, with the 
actual weights of existing Hebrew shekels. Thus Josephus 
apparently only knows of a shekel and a mina which accord 
with the heavy and not with the light Babylonian standard. 


11 See the article ‘‘ Money ” in Hastings’ Dictionary, with the authorities 
there given. 

12 Ant. XIV., vii. 1. 

13 3 Kings ix. 26-28. 
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If it is legitimate to argue back from Josephus to the dates 
at which the Biblical books were compiled—and in the 
present state of our knowledge there is no reason why we 
should not do so—it will follow that we are not justified in 
estimating the Temple expenses according to the light 
rather than the heavy Babylonian system—even though the 
sums involved seem to us impossible. 

A further question, however, remains to be considered. 
Upon what basis are we to estimate the value in modern 
monies of these Babylonian or Hebrew weights? The 
simplest system seems to be that adopted by Kennedy in the 
article referred to in Hastings’ Dictionary, viz., to estimate 
it by the rate which the British Mint pays for gold, i.e., 
£3 17s. 103d. per 480 grains. Estimating the shekel at 
253 and 2/3 grains—to be exact—and the mina at 50 shekels 
and the talent at 60 minas, it is easy to establish the follow- 
ing table :— 


Gold. Silver. 

£ sd. £ s.d. 
Shekel... wy 210 02 9 
Mina a on 102 10 0 616 8 
Talent... ... 6150 0 0 410 0 0 


The values in silver are reckoned on the principle that gold 
stood to silver in the preportion of 13 to 1. 

We have no reason, then, for holding out hopes that the 
sums mentioned by the chronicler—and indeed throughout 
the Bible—can be made less impossible by supposing that 
they are to be estimated according to the light Babylonian 
system which would allow us to halve them. Can we, how- 
ever, take refuge in the plea that the chronicler has 
exaggerated the sums? Leaving on one side the fact that 
the chronicler is as much an inspired writer as the com- 
piler of the Books of Kings, it would seem that other 
considerations forbid us to say that his statements have to 
be taken with the proverbial pinch of salt. For, in the 
first place, it should be noted that the chronicler is not 
really in contradiction with the compiler of Kings. For, 
though the latter has told us nothing about the immense 
sums accumulated for the building of the Temple—that 
presumably did not come within his scope—vet he has men- 
tioned immense sums as being in Solomon’s hands. For he 
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tells us—as remarked above—that Solomon’s yearly income 
was 666 talents'* (£4,095,000 or 20,475,000 dollars). And 
it is no argument to say with Curtis, “ According to 1 K. x. 
14, Solomon’s yearly income amounted to only 666 talents 
of gold.”** Why this fact should preclude David from 
accumulating large sums for a definite purpose it is hard 
to conceive; we shall see below the probable source of these 
funds accumulated by David. Moreover, it is worth noting 
that the Hebrew language is peculiarly rich in terms for 
“gold”; thus there are at least four terms used for gold in 
its pure state, while there are others for “fine” gold, 
“pure ” gold, ete. 

But, apart from these considerations, the indubitable 
fact remains that the whole Bible—from Genesis to 
Maccabees—indicates that an incredible amount of specie 
was in circulation. Thus—to begin with Genesis— 
Abraham is not depicted—as we are sometimes inclined to 
think—as merely rich in herds and sheep like any modern 
Arab Sheik, but he is rich in specie; thus we find him 
paying down 400 shekels of silver (£55 or 275 dollars) for 
the field of Ephron. Similarly, Abraham’s servant, 
Eleazar, gives Rebecca two golden ear-rings of two shekels’ 
weight,'* and two bracelets of ten shekels’ weight’’; with 
the golden shekel at £2 1s. Od. this little present was worth 
£24 12s. A little later on we find this same Eleazar making 
very substantial presents indeed to the members of Rebecca’s 
family— vessels of silver and gold, and garments.”** The 
art of coining money is attributed by Herodotus, 1, 94, to 
the Lydians, and it is generally thought that the Lydian 
king, Gyges, was the real inventor of it, yet that pieces of 
money of definite value were in circulation i in the time of 
‘Abraham seems to be clear from the description of his 
transactions with the Children of Heth, referred to above; 
ep. also 1 Sam. ix. 8. 

When we come to the story of the Wanderings in the 
Desert we cannot fail to be amazed at the evidences of wealth 


1% T.c., p. 258. 

15 Gen. xxiii. 16. 

16 Thus the LXX. and Vulgate versions, but the Hebrew text has “a 
golden ring of half a shekel weight, etc.” . ... The value would then 
be £21 10s. 6d 

1? Gen. xxiv. | 22. 

18 Tbid., xxiv. 23. 
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amongst the nomad Hebrews. They had fled in such haste 
that they had not even had time to leaven their bread, and 
yet when it comes to furnishing the Tabernacle a veritable 
flood of gold and silver is forthcoming (see Exod. xxxv.- 
xxxviii.). And when the day of the Consecration of the 
Tabernacle arrives, the Princes make their individual 
offerings, as is described in ceremonial fashion in Nbs. vii., 
and each of them offers gifts of gold and silver, of cattle 
and sheep. The monetary value of gold and silver presents 
made by each was £45 10s. 0d., or 227 dollars 32 cents. And 
the Nations with whom Israel comes into contact at this 
early period give similar evidence of the possession of great 
wealth. Thus when the Israelites under Moses defeat the 
Madianites we find special laws enacted for the purification 
of the booty in “gold and silver and brass and iron and 
lead and tin.” And the quantity of spoil taken on this 
occasion was enormous, for we are told that the captains of 
the host—in token of gratitude for the immunity of Israel 
in the battle—spontaneously offered to the Lord all the 
“gold, whatsoever every one of us could find in the booty, 
jewels, ankle-chains, bracelets, signet-rings, ear-rings, and 
armlets”;”° and the weight of the spoil taken by these 
captains—exclusive of the ordinary soldiery who kept what 
they took—is carefully registered as 16,750 shekels. This 
amount of gold would cost at. the present moment 
£34,337 10s. 0d. And this large sum, be it noted, repre- 
sented merely the portable wealth of the Madianites, what 
the men of war bore about upon their persons, and that 
portion of it, too, which only the captains individually took. 
When these same Madianites are defeated by Gideon at a 
later period”' their wealth in gold is again thought worthy 
of comment : the ear-rings alone, of the spoil in gold on that 
occasion, weighed 1,700 shekels; in other words, £3,485 or 
17.425 dollars would represent their cost nowadays. 

The “ golden rule of 50 shekels ” which Achan” found at 
Jericho, and which proved his undoing, shows the wealth 
of the Canaanites; it possibly indicates the existence of 
standard measures, though the precise meaning of the word 
rendered “ rule,” “ wedge” or “tongue” is not clear. It is 
somewhat remarkable that we never read of large spoils 
heing taken from the Philistines, but that they possessed 
 Nbs. xxxi. 22. 2 Ibid., xxxi. 48-54. * Jud. viii. 26. °* Jos. vii. 
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gold and silver in abundance might perhaps be argued from 
the golden emerods and mice which they made on occasion 
of their sufferings. But from the Syrians David took large 
quantities of gold and brass, and we are furnished with an 
express hint as to the source of the immense sums which 
the chronicler tells us he consecrated for the purpose of 
building the Temple—“ he dedicated them (the vessels of 
silver, gold and brass which he had taken from Adarezer 
the Syrian), together with the silver and gold that he had 
dedicated of all the Nations which he had subdued.”** And 
while we do not find much stress laid on the quantity of 
spoils taken from the Children of Ammon, yet the crown 
of the king of Rabbath-Ammon—* the weight of which was 
a talent of gold, set with most precious stones ”**—has pro- 
bably left its mark upon the Psalter, and thus upon the 
Breviary Office for a Martyr: “ Posuisti, Domine, super 
caput ejus, coronam de lapide pretioso.”* 

Apropos of the wealth of Solomon, the Sacred Writer 
has preserved for us a precious hint as to the commercial 
relations subsisting between Egypt and King Solomon and 
the kings of Syria and the Hittites : “ A chariot came up 
and went out of Egypt for 600 (shekels) of silver, and a 
horse for 150; and so for all the kings of the Hittites and 
for the kings of Syria did they bring them out.”** The 
text is obscure, but the important point for us is the fact 
that there were established prices for horses and chariots 
from Egypt; a chariot cost £82 10s. 0d. of our money, or 
410 dollars 40 cents, while a horse cost £20 12s. 6d., or 103 
dollars. 

We have already mentioned the vessels of gold and brass 
which David took from Adarezer the Syrian; in the storv 
of Naaman the Syrian a similar wealth is manifested.” 
He brings as a present to Eliseus 10 talents of silver, or 
£4,100 (20,500 dollars), and 6,000 shekels of gold, 2.e., 
£12,300, or 61.500 dollars. And it is evervwhere the same; 
as we follow the Sacred Books in historical order we notice 
how Israel is an essentially wealthy nation. Thus we are 
told of Joas, king of Juda, that he collected “an immense 
sum of money”™* for the repair of the Temple; it is 
regrettable that the chronicler—who tells us that the 

232 Sam. viii. 11. * Tbid., xii. 30. 5 Ps. xx. 4, 
*¢ 3 Kgs. x. 29. 7 4 Kgs. v. 5. 28 2 Paral. xxiv. 11. 
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amount was given in his sources*’—did not think fit to tell 
us what it was; but if the compiler of Kings, accustomed 
to deal with what we should regard as fabulous sums, calls 
it “ very much money,’ it must have been something con- 
siderable. 

The Northern kingdom was apparently always rich, and 
after the prosperous reign of Jeroboam II., luxury pre- 
vailed everywhere; see especially the denunciations of Amos 
in the sixth chapter of his prophecy. And the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes was a very small one, far smaller, perhaps, 
than we ever realise as we read the Bible story. But it is 
the small size of the territory that gives such significance 
to the fact that Menahen was able to offer Phul, the king 
of Assyria, the sum of 1,000 talents of silver in order to 
secure the latter’s co-operation in the work of consolidating 
his kingdom.*’ This tribute or bribe represented £410,000, 
or 2,050,000 dollars, and the king raised it by a poll-tax of 
50 shekels of silver, 7.¢., £6 17s. 6d. 

But perhaps the most interesting confirmation of the 
statements regarding the quantity of specie in circulation 
is to be found in the constantly recurring accounts of the 
way in which the Temple-treasury was depleted in order 
to satisfy the cupidity of some invader. Thus Joas buys 
off Hasael by offering him all “the sanctified things which 
Josaphat, and Joram, and Ochozias, his fathers the kings 
of Juda, had dedicated to holy uses, and which he himself 
had offered, and all the silver which could be found in the 
treasures of the Temple of the Lord.”*’ Yet in the very 
next reign his namesake, Joas, king of Israel, again found 
the Temple worth pillaging: “he took all the gold and 
silver and all the vessels that were found in the house of 
the Lord and in the king’s treasures.”*’ And in spite of 
these successive depletions we find Achaz, less than a 
hundred years afterwards, buying off Tiglath-Pilezer by 
gathering together “the silver and gold that could be found 
in the house of the Lord and in the king’s treasures.”** And 
even after these repeated ransackings of the treasury we 
find Achaz’ successor, Ezechias, boastfully displaying to the 
Babylonian ambassadors all his treasures, “the gold and 
the silver,”** and he is further able to pay to Sennacherib 

2° 2 Ibid., xxiv. 47. 9° 4 Kgs. xii. 10. =" ‘Ibid, xv. 9. 
% Ibid. xii. 18, % Ibid., xiv. 10. % Ibid., xvi. 8. * Ibid., xx, 13. 
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an indemnity of 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of gold, 
i.e., £307,000, or 1,537,000 dollars; though it is true that 
to do this he had to deplete the treasury and strip the gold- 
plating from the Temple doors.** And there is an unnoticed 
harmony, a coincidence without design, in the statement of 
the chronicler—who is so easily accused of exaggeration 
nowadays !—when he says that the king of Egypt put upon 
Joachaz a tribute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of 
gold,*’ 7.e., £10,250, or 51,250 dollars in all. Yet surely 
the impoverishment of the land thus indirectly mentioned 
was but the natural sequel to the repeated drainings of the 
previous two or three hundred years. And it is worth 
remarking, too, that the long reign of Manasses did nothing 
to fill the treasury—was this because the divine blessing was 
not upon him? And in full accord with this story of 
gradual depletion we find that when the Chaldeans ulti- 
mately took the city far more mention is made of the brass 
they found than of the silver and gold; indeed, to secure an 
adequate booty they had to break up all the furniture of 
the Temple.** Yet even then the quantity of gold and silver 
they carried off was immense; we have an inventory of it, 
though not in weight, in Esdras i. 9-11. 

An interesting picture of the financial state of the Jews 
in captivity is furnished in the Books of Esdras and 
Nehemias. According to Cyrus’ Decree it is taken for 
granted that the captives are rich, for those who do not 
wish to return are to help with “ gold and silver” ; the wealth 
of the Babylonians is, of course, unquestioned, but it is 
worth noting that they parted readily enough with the enor- 
mous sum represented by the 3,400 vessels of silver and gold, 
which had been taken from the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The wealth of the captives is again illustrated when, under 
Artaxerxes, Esdras went up to Jerusalem; for while the 
king and his counsellors gave gold and silver as before, it 
is—also as before—taken for granted that the Jews resident 
in Babylonia will also contribute generously “of gold and 
silver.”** This time, too, Esdras is—through the king’s 


generosity—empowered to draw upon the exchequer of the 
Governors “ beyond the river” up to 100 talents of silver,“° 
i.e., £41,000, or 205,000 dollars. Great precautions were 
36 Ibid., xviii. 14-16. *? 2 Par. xxxvi. 3. %* 4 Kgs. xxv. 13-17. 
8° Esdr. vii. 15-16. 1 Ibid., vii. 22. 
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taken to secure the safe transit of the treasures thus 
accumulated across the desert, the weight was carefully 
registered : “I weighed into their hands,” says Esdras, 
“ 650 talents of silver, and silver vessels 100 talents; of gold 
100 talents, and 20 bowls of gold of a hundred darics ” ;** 
the use of the term “darics” here may be due to an 
anachronism, and the word is probably meant to represent 
the golden shekel; taking it, however, in its literal sense, 
the daric was worth £1 1s. 1d. of our money, or practically 
five dollars. The whole sum thus safely transported to 
Jerusalem amounted to £922,521, or 4,612,605 dollars 
—a huge sum, but a mere nothing compared to the 
£1,068,870,000 which David applied to the building of the 
Temple. Small wonder, then, that Zorobabel’s Temple 
compared unfavourably with its predecessor ! 

It is unfortunate that we have little means of arriving at 
any approximate idea of the purchasing power of money 
in those days. It is usual to say that its purchasing power 
was much higher thenthan now. But there is an interesting 
item furnished us by Nehemias with regard to the daily pay 
exacted by the Governors in Jerusalem previous to his time. 
He tells us that they had been in the habit of demanding not 
merely a daily allowance of bread and wine, but in addition 
40 shekels daily**—presumably of silver, and therefore the 
equivalent of £5 10s. Od. of our money, or £2,007 10s. Od. 
per annum. Even to-day this might be considered a by no 
means excessive salary. But the price of a horse for the 
royal stables in the time of Solomon, £20 12s. 6d., cf. supra, 
is certainly low; though here again we are unable to arrive 
at any conclusion since we know nothing of the supply and 
demand. 

To return to the Jews of the Restoration period : the sums 
given for the building of the walls are again indicative of 
the comparative wealth of the people. It is not clear 
whether, as stated in Neh. vii. 70-72, they are the sums 
given in the time of Zorobabel when they were much richer, 
or in the time of Nehemias himself, as St. Jerome thinks; 
but it is certain that at that time the populace was in a 
much less flourishing condition. In money alone these 
offerings amounted to 41,000 shekels of gold and 4,200 


#1 Jbid., viii. 25-34. ** Neh. v. 15. 
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an indemnity of 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of gold, 
i.e., £307,000, or 1,537,000 dollars; though it is true that 
to do this he had to deplete the treasury and strip the gold- 
plating from the Temple doors.** And there is an unnoticed 
harmony, a coincidence without design, in the statement of 
the chronicler—who is so easily accused of exaggeration 
nowadays !—when he says that the king of Egypt put upon 
Joachaz a tribute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of 
gold,*’ 7.e., £10,250, or 51,250 dollars in all. Yet surely 
the impoverishment of the land thus indirectly mentioned 
was but the natural sequel to the repeated drainings of the 
previous two or three hundred years. And it is worth 
remarking, too, that the long reign of Manasses did nothing 
to fill the treasury—was this because the divine blessing was 
not upon him? And in full accord with this story of 
gradual depletion we find that when the Chaldeans ulti- 
mately took the city far more mention is made of the brass 
they found than of the silver and gold; indeed, to secure an 
adequate booty they had to break up all the furniture of 
the Temple.** Yet even then the quantity of gold and silver 
they carried off was immense; we have an inventory of it, 
though not in weight, in Esdras i. 9-11. 

An interesting picture of the financial state of the Jews 
in captivity is furnished in the Books of Esdras and 
Nehemias. According to Cyrus’ Decree it is taken for 
granted that the captives are rich, for those who do not 
wish to return are to help with “ gold and silver” ; the wealth 
of the Babylonians is, of course, unquestioned, but it is 
worth noting that they parted readily enough with the enor- 
mous sum represented by the 3,400 vessels of silver and gold, 
which had been taken from the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The wealth of the captives is again illustrated when, under 
Artaxerxes, Esdras went up to Jerusalem; for while the 
king and his counsellors gave gold and silver as before, it 
is—also as before—taken for granted that the Jews resident 
in Babylonia will also contribute generously “of gold and 
silver.”*® This time, too, Esdras is—through the king’s 
generosity—empowered to draw upon the exchequer of the 
Governors “ beyond the river” up to 100 talents of silver,“ 
i.e., £41,000, or 205,000 dollars. Great precautions were 

36 Jbid., xviii. 14-16. *7 2 Par. xxxvi. 3. * 4 Kgs. xxv. 13-17. 

89 Esdr. vii. 15-16. * Ibid., vii. 22. 
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taken to secure the safe transit of the treasures thus 
accumulated across the desert, the weight was carefully 
registered: “I weighed into their hands,” says Esdras, 
“ 650 talents of silver, and silver vessels 100 talents; of gold 
100 talents, and 20 bowls of gold of a hundred darics ” ;** 
the use of the term “darics” here may be due to an 
anachronism, and the word is probably meant to represent 
the golden shekel; taking it, however, in its literal sense, 
the daric was worth £1 1s. 1d. of our money, or practically 
five dollars. The whole sum thus safely transported to 
Jerusalem amounted to £922,521, or 4,612,605 dollars 
—a huge sum, but a mere nothing compared to the 
£1,068,870,000 which David applied to the building of the 
Temple. Small wonder, then, that Zorobabel’s Temple 
compared unfavourably with its predecessor ! 

It is unfortunate that we have little means of arriving at 
any approximate idea of the purchasing power of money 
in those days. It is usual to say that its purchasing power 
was much higher thenthan now. But there is an interesting 
item furnished us by Nehemias with regard to the daily pay 
exacted by the Governors in Jerusalem previous to his time. 
He tells us that they had been in the habit of demanding not 
merely a daily allowance of bread and wine, but in addition 
40 shekels daily‘Y—presumably of silver, and therefore the 
equivalent of £5 10s. Od. of our money, or £2,007 10s. Od. 
per annum. Even to-day this might be considered a by no 
means excessive salary. But the price of a horse for the 
royal stables in the time of Solomon, £20 12s. 6d., cf. supra, 
is certainly low; though here again we are unable to arrive 
at any conclusion since we know nothing of the supply and 
demand. 

To return to the Jews of the Restoration period : the sums 
given for the building of the walls are again indicative of 
the comparative wealth of the people. It is not clear 
whether, as stated in Neh. vii. 70-72, they are the sums 
given in the time of Zorobabel when they were much richer, 
or in the time of Nehemias himself, as St. Jerome thinks; 
but it is certain that at that time the populace was in a 
much less flourishing condition. In money alone these 
offerings amounted to 41,000 shekels of gold and 4,200 


$1 Jbid., viii. 25-34. ** Neh. v. 15. 
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minas of silver; since the silver mina was worth £6 16s. 8d., 
the whole sum thus bestowed amounted to £112,740, or 
563,700 dollars. Thus the captive Jews were by no means 
in a despicable position, and in accordance with the picture 
presented in the Books of Esdras and Nehemias we find it 
stated that Tobias** had been honoured with 10 talents of 
silver by the king, 7.¢e., £4,100. In the Book of Esther,“ 
Aman is represented as having offered to pay into the royal 
treasury the incredible sum ot 10,000 talents if Ahasuerus 
will consent to the extirpation of the Jews! Presumably 
these were talents of silver, and therefore the equivalent of 
£4,100,000; if, however, they are meant to be gold, we 
should have the appalling sum of £61,500,000! 

In the Prophetical Books we have only one mention of 
a commercial transaction, when, namely, Jeremias*’ buys a 
field during the siege of Jerusalem for the paltry sum of 
17 shekels of silver, or £2 6s. 9d., a price which is 1n accord 
with the worthlessness of the land at a time when the 
Chaldeans were on the point of taking everything, and 
indeed held all the land outside the doomed city. 

But whatever the poverty of the Jews in the time of 
Nehemias, there can be no doubt that by the time of the 
Maccabees they were in a very flourishing financial con- 
dition. Thus the reports which circulated concerning the 
wealth of the Temple-treasury excited the cupidity of 
Seleucus [V.*° The High Priest Onias, however, informed 
Heliodorus, the king’s emissary, that the treasury only con- 
tained 400 talents of silver and 200 talents of gold, 7.e., 
£1,394,000 in all.*’ But when Seleucus’ successor, Antiochus 
IV. (Epiphanes), despoiled the treasury,“* he took away 
1,800 talents; these were presumably of silver, and there- 
fore worth £738,000; if of gold they would have been worth 
£11,070,000. About the same time we find the apostate 
Jason ofiering Antiochus 440 talents of silver, z.e., £180,400, 
for the position of High Priest, and 150 talents more, .e., 
£61,500, for permission to establish a Greek Palaestra in 
the Holy City.*° Menelaus, however, outbid him in his 
offer for the priesthood by promising 300 talents more than 
Jason had offered,*® 7.e., in all £303,400. Later on in the 
war we learn incidentally that the Seleucidans paid a huge 

‘3 Tobias i. 16. “ Esther iii. 9. “ Jer. xxxii. 9. ** 2 Mace. iii. 7. 

7 Jbid., 11. * Ibid., v. 25. * Ibid., iv. 8-9. * Ibid., iv., 24. 
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tribute to Rome, viz., 2,000 talents,*' or £820,000. The 
Seleucidan General, Nicanor, proposed to raise this sum by 
the sale of the Jews whom he hoped to make prisoners ; they 
were to be sold at the rate of 90 for a talent, or a little less 
than £4 10s. apiece.** Among other interesting items we are 
told that Demetrius I. endeavoured to bribe Jonathan b 
offering him 15,000 shekels of silver,’ or £2,062 10s. Od. 
He added a further inducement in the shape of a remission 
of the tax—apparently paid for the Temple sacrifices—of 
5,000 shekels of silver, 7.e., £687 10s. Od. But these must 
have sounded puny bribes to Jonathan, for we are expressly 
told that his wealth and magnificence astonished the 
ambassadors of Antiochus VII., so that the latter, on hear- 
ing of it, promptly demanded an indemnity of 1,000 talents 
of silver,’ or £410,000, a proposition which Jonathan met 
by a contemptuous offer of 100 talents, or £41,000." But 
that Jonathan could afford to pay down large sums is 
evident from his offer at an early period of 300 talents, or 
£123,000, to Demetrius I1.°* It is curious to find that even 
the Syrians, so long beleaguered in the Akra, were yet in a 
position to offer to the inhabitants of Jerusalem a bribe of 
70,000 drachmas if they would connive at their escape;”’ 
this bribe was accepted. Lastly, we have the well-known 
episode of Judas sending a sum of 12,000 drachmas (so the 
Vulgate, but 2,000 in Cod. Venetus and Cod. Alexandrinus) 
to the Temple for sacrifices for the repose of those who had 
fallen in the battle through their own cupidity;* if the 
drachma is to be taken as the equivalent of the daric of the 
Restoration period—as seems probable—this sum would 
be the equivalent of £12,650, or 63,250 dollars. 

Thus, though we know nothing of the period between the 
Restoration and the Maccabean wars, yet we learn that 
wealth was steadily accumulating, and this to such an extent 
that—to add but one more instance—Simon the Maccabee 
is able to send to the Romans a shield of gold weighing 1,000 
minas;°* this—at the present rate of purchase—would be 
the equivalent of £102,500. 

These figures, then, demonstrate that throughout the 
history depicted for us in the Bible extraordinary sums of 


t Tbid., viii. 10. °* Ibid., viii. 11. ** 1 Macc. x. 40. ™ Ibid. xv. 31. 
55 Ibid. xv. 35. 56 Jbid., xi. 28. 57 2 Macc. x. 20. *% Ibid., xii. 43. 
5° 1 Macc. xiv. 24. 
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money were in circulation, and that not merely in the 
Temple-treasury, but in the hands of private individuals. 
Moreover, we have seen that there is a very real consistency 
in the records, that whereas the treasury is repeatedly 
robbed and yet recovers marvellously, still the quantity of 
specie is gradually lessened, until at the time of the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans more account is made of the 
brass than of the gold in the enumeration of the spoil. The 
same witness is borne, as we have pointed out, by the almost 
ridiculously small tribute imposed upon Joachaz by the 
Pharaoh. Thus, while we naturally remain astonished at 
the sums mentioned by the chronicler when he tells us of the 
preparations made by David for the building of the Temple, 
we yet find that these sums are not out of keeping with the 
prevailing wealth which is everywhere depicted. 

So far we have tested the chronicler’s statements by the 
witness of the Bible alone; we hope in a future paper to 
show that these statements are fully corroborated when we 
turn to the Records of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Egyptians. 

But there is one feature of the question which we can 
hardly pass by here, it is one which will probably have 
already suggested itself to many readers : What has become 
of all those vast hordes of aid and silver? Is it possible 
that they lie buried somewhere? For gold and silver are 
es repeated meltings do not reduce their total 

ulk. 


Hucu Poprr, O.P., 
Collegio Angelico, Rome. 
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Che Sentences of Anselm of Caon and 
their Place in the Codification of 
Cheology during the Xilth Century. 


Tue history of Theology in the XIIth century opens with 
a series of illustrious names amidst which that of Anselm 
of Laon (+1117) stood out most prominently for a long 
time. Although his name has disappeared, or nearly dis- 
appeared, to-day from the horizon ot history, and is to be 
met with only in the great encyclopedias of theology, yet 
in his own time St. Anselm was greeted with a concert of 
praise and encomium which must be surprising to students 
of the present age. While he lived he filled a large space 
in the thoughts of his contemporaries, and after his death 
pompous epitaphs were dedicated to his memory." Rupert 
of Deutz,” who opposed him, calls him an extraordinary 
teacher (inclytus); Guibert of Nogent’ saw in him and in 
his brother Raoul the two eyes of France; Wibald of 
Stavelot’ ranked him amongst the masters whose name and 
doctrine filled the entire world. For John of Salisbury,’ 
who had such an intimate acquaintance with the celebrities 
of the schools of Paris and of France, Anselm is the master 
of masters, the doctor of illustrious doctors; and Otto of 
Freising,® who on the banks of the Isar did not lay aside 
the interest which he had taken in the French schools, places 
him among the teachers who developed best the minds and 
hearts of their pupils. To these eulogiums, which have 
been given by men from the different nations of Christian 


1 These may be seenin G. Lefévre, De Anselmo Laudunensi. Scholastico 
(Evreux, 1895), p. 49, 50; ef. also Histoire Littéraire de la France, x., 
p. 179. 

* De Voluntate Dei I. (P.L., clxx., 437 C). 

* Ad Commentarium in Genesim prowmium (P.L. clvi. 19); de Vita 
Sua III. 4 (ibid., 912 D). 

‘ Epist. 147 ad Manegoldum (P.L. clxxxix. 1250 D). 

° Ep. 211 (P.L. excix. 235 A). 

_ ° Gesta Friderici L., i. 47, 50 (M.G.H. 5.5. xx. 378-79). 
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Europe, and of which the list could be increased without 
difficulty, must be added the flattering words of Eugene 
III.,’ who gave to the teaching of the Magister Laudunensis 
a magnificent commendation. 

These praises of contemporaries are but the echo of the 
enthusiasm of the students who flocked to Laon to listen 
to Anselm. His audience was entirely composed of young 
clerics. Even those of them who had attended the prin- 
cipal schools of the Continent, and who themselves had 
acquired no small fame, deemed that their education was 
still incomplete so long as they had not gone to drink in 
learning at the school of the illustrious teacher, Anselm, 
the principal schola divinitatis, as they were accustomed 
to call Laon at that period. Such was the case amongst 
others with Abelard and with Gilbert de la Porée. Even 
though later on the former* gave expression to a severe, 
even unjust, appreciation of the teaching of Anselm, yet 
the manner of which he speaks of the school of Laon and 
the motives which led him to study there, reflect the same 
impression of enthusiastic admiration which may be 
detected in the works of all his contemporaries. The 
success of Anselm as teacher was spoken of everywhere. 
Even from Italy numbers of young men, such as Alberic of 
Reims, Lotulph the Lombard, Ulric of Milan, Anselm of 
Pusterla, hastened to Laon. England, too, Germany and 
Spain imitated France in this movement towards the school 
of Anselm. Raoul of Rheims, Matthew of Albano, Hugh 
of Amiens or of Reading, William of Champeaux, Ordericus 
Vitalis, William of Corbail, Hugh Métel, Algara of Cou- 
tances, Geoffrey of Britain, Robert of Béthun, Vicelin, 
Thietmar of Bréme, Bernard of Utrecht, Guy of Etampes, 
Robert of Exeter, figure in the list of his numerous dis- 
ciples.” 

‘Such an astonishing success must direct attention to the 
doctrinal work of Anselm, and to the rdle which he played 
in the theological development of the XIIth century. The 
long years of his brilliant lecturing must force the historian 


7 Historia Univer. Parisiensis, 1665, I:. p. 559. 

® Ep. I. Hist. Calam., chap. 2, 3 (P.L. elxxviii. 122-125). 

® Hist. Litt. de la France, x., p. 173-76; Du Boulay, Historia Univers. 
Parisiensis, 1665, i., p. 36-37; ii., p. 559. Lefevre, op. cit., cap. iii., p. 
74 sq. Hauréau, Journal des Savants, 1895, p. 444 sq. 
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to give him a large part in the process of systematisation 
which characterises the scholastic movement of this period. 
The dependency of students upon masters, such as is 
evidenced by the literary history of the time, promises in 
this case a peculiarly remunerative research, for the doctor 
of Laon, who, himself, according to most authorities, 
studied at Bec'’ under the direction of his namesake, the 
future Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Father of 
Scholasticism, had in turn as students William of Cham- 
peaux and Abelard. By his relations with the school of 
Bec he is brought into close touch with Lanfranc and Yves 
de Chartres, whom, without doubt, he knew, while through 
his students such as Abelard and others his teaching is 
brought into contact with the theological thought of Peter 
Lombard, the theologian par excellence of the XIIth 
century. His person then constitutes an important link in 
the — as may be proved from an examination of his 
works. 

The theological works of Anselm are still to a great 
extent unpublished. Passing over his commentaries on the 
Scriptures, of which a part only has been printed, we shall 
confine our attention entirely to his Sententiae, which is to 
be regarded as one of the many attempts at codification 
attempted under an identical, or almost identical, title from 
the end of the Patristic age till the beginning of the XIIIth 
century. His works are contained in a manuscript of the 
Sorbonne Collection (Bibl. Nat. Lat., 16,528), where they 
occupy about two hundred and fifty pages. Extracts from 
the works of Anselm are also to be found in MS. 18,115 of 
the Latin Collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in 
M.S. 425 (Liber qui dicitur Pancrisis) of the Library of 
Troyes. G. Lefévre published in 1895 the works of Anselm 
contained in these two latter MSS. The second part of 
MS. 16,528 of the Bibliothéque Nationale contains passages 
identical with these of the MS. of Troyes or of No. 18,115 
of Paris; but the absence of order which characterises these 
latter, not to speak of the question of authenticity which 
must be raised in regard to several parts of them, permits 
us to give exclusive preference to the Sententiae of No. 
16,528, which alone seem to be an attempt at organic system- 


1° For the sojourn of Anselm at Bec, Hist. Litt. de la Franee, x., p. 171. 
Lefévre, op. cit., p. 7 sq. 
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atisation. The other pieces are of some interest in so far 
as they afford us a glimpse of Anselm’s ideas on the con- 
troverted questions of his time, but they are too capriciously 
arranged and too full of gaps to give us any assistance in 
our study of the attempts at codification. 

The Sententiae of MS. 16,528 gives us at once a general 
idea of what it contains. A table of subjects indicates 
the contents of each chapter (fol. 1), and this is followed 
by a list of chapters (fol. 2-40). In spite of some disagree- 
ments with the text, this table of chapters possesses a value 
which we can more easily appreciate if we remember that 
the Sententiae contains nothing besides extracts from eccle- 
siastical writers. These extracts are not accompanied by 
glosses or reflexions such as are to be found, for example, in 
the Sententiae attributed to Alger of Liége or in the Canon 
Law collection of Gratian. The titles which introduce 
each extract, and which are gathered together in the pre- 
liminary table of contents, are then the only things in the 
work which we cannot regard as merely copied from others. 
They show us what the compiler saw, or wished to see, in 
the texts which he transcribed. The texts themselves are, 
generally speaking, short, few of them covering one or two 
pages. In this respect they are very different from the 
extracts of the works of St. Augustine, in about 340 chap- 
ters, from the pen of Eugippius (P.L. Ixii. 549), one of the 
first initiators of this kind of literature in the West. We 
should remark also that Anselm, like Alger and others, 
does not transcribe textually, but modifies slightly the 
original statement, and, even in some cases, contents himself 
with giving a bare summary of the contents. 

The following is a list of the seven parts amongst which 
the subjects are divided : 

“ Prima pars continet de Patre et Filio, de angelis, de 
Adam, de fide antiquorum, de prophetis, de Apostolis. 
Secunda, de intellectu Scripturarum, de diapsalmate, de 
obelo et asterisco, de divitibus. Tercia de sacrificiis 
paganorum et nostris, de baptismo, de viventibus ex oblati- 
oniis. Quarta, de incommodis que propter pecata evenerint 
de ipsis peccatis, de iusiurandis, de testimoniis, mendaciis, 
furtis, negotiationibus. De avaritia, de usura, que liceat, 
que non, de honesto opere, de confessione, de remissione, de 
quibusdam mundanis. Quinta, de potestate ligandi atque 
solvendi, de pastoribus et doctoribus, de ordinatione, de 
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doctrina domestica, de excommunicatione, qui tolerandi 
sunt, qui non, de Sinagoga et hebreis, de ecclesia et eccle- 
siasticis. Sewta, de cruce, de tempore paschali, de 
orationibus, de elemosinis, de militia, de dominiis et servis, 
de matrimonio, quod apostoli habuerint uxores. Septima, 
de restauratione et angelorum et hominum, de diabolo, p. 4, 
de antichristo, de ultimo iudicio, de resurrectione, de igne 
ante iudicium.” 

A glance over this table is enough to show us the abund- 
ance of exegetical and moral questions with which the Sen- 
tentiae deals. The end of the first part (prophets and 
apostles, 55-61), and nearly the entire second part (61-91), 
are occupied with questions of Sacred Scripture. Moral 
subjects are developed at still greater length. They are 
not absent from the first three parts; the fourth (fol. 118- 
151) is almost entirely given over to them, and they also 
occupy the greater part of the fifth (fol. 151-206) in the 
shape of what we would call in our day pastoral theology 
and canon law. The sixth (fol. 206-231), apart from 
marriage, is devoted to the same subject. There remains, 
therefore only a very limited portion of the Sententiae for 
the discussion of dogmatic questions,, and, if we may judge 
at least from the brief summary of contents, the beginning | 
and end of these is given more or less complete (Part I. and 
VII.), while some passages of varying lengths are to be 
met with in III.,IV., V., VI. Setting aside some scattered 
points, the arrangement corresponds to the tracts which we 
call to-day : 

de Deo uno (i. 1-10; fol. 42-43 bis). 

de Trinitate (i. 11-18; fol. 42 bis-43). 

de Verbo incarnato (i. 19-50; fol. 43-48). 

de Angelis (i. 51-52; fol. 48). 

de Baptismo (iii. 79-95; fol. 114-118). 

de Eucharistia (iii. 11-78; fol. 97-114). 

de Paenitentia (iv. 87-109; fol. 138-145). 

de Matrimonio (vi. 51-93; fol. 223-231). 

de Angelis et daemonologia (vii. 1-32; fol. 231-239). 

de Novissimis (vii. 38-71; fol. 241-252). 


As the numbers of the questions do not always correspond with those 
which are indicated in the text, and as the contents of the Sententiae are 
sometimes in disagreement with the titles of the table of subjects, we give 


together with the chapter the pages which they occupy in reality in the 
volume. 
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The abundance of non-dogmatic matters in the Sententiae 
establishes a close resemblance between the works of Anselm 
of Laon and those of his predecessors, especially the De 
Summo Bono of Isidore of Seville (+636), often called the 
Sententiae (P.L. lxxxiii., 537-738), and so frequently read 
and copied in the Middle Ages. The Sententiae of Tayo 
of Saragossa (+651), which had also a great success on its 
appearance, presents us with the same characteristics. 

But we cannot suppose for a moment that Anselm merely 
borrowed from his predecessors. The division of the 
matters dealt with is too different to permit us to entertain 
such an hypothesis, as a mere glance at the tables of Isidore 
or of Tayo will be sufficient to show us. The similarity in the 
treatment of certain matters, as, for example, the treatment 
of God in the first book and in the latter portion of the last 
book, is only natural. Besides, at this period most writers 
aimed at uniting in the treatises which had for their object 
the codification of theology, the principal elements with 
which Christian life should be A sec soe 4 The Sententiae 
of Isidore is a tract which is moral and ascetic rather than 
dogmatic. Canon law collections were governed for a long 
time by the same idea. Theology and Canon Law are 
continually set down in juxtaposition so as to place in the 
hands of the pastor a manual, an enchiridion, as Réginon 
de Prum already expressed it, at the end of the Xth 
century,’’ capable of helping him to govern his flock from 
the point of view of faith and morals. This tendency did 
not cease after the death of Anselm, but it began to grow 
less marked. The dogmatic treatises of Hugh of St. Victor, 
the Summa Sententiarum, and even the Sententiae of Peter 
Lombard, have some chapters which refer rather to moral 
and ascetic theology and canon law than to dogmatic 
questions. 

If we restrict our inquiries merely to the dogmatic 
portions, the Sententiae of Anselm does not give us any clue 
to the principle upon which the arrangement of subjects 
was based, except, indeed, in the beginning and the end. 
It commences with the treatise, De Deo (fol. 42-42 bis) and 
De Trinitate (fol. 42 bis-43), as we might logically expect, 
but it would have been well to have given before these some 

11 Libri duo de synodalibus causis et disciplinis ecclesiasticis, edit 
Wasserschleben, Leipzig, 1840, p. 25. 
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notions of the principles of hermeneutics which should govern 
the choice and interpretation of Scripture arguments.” But 
this would be too much to demand from the XIIth century. 
Such a course of propaideutics did not take shape till the 
XVIth century. The last tract of the Sententiae deals 
with the “last things,” including the treatment of angels, 
demons, and antichrist (fol. 231-248). | With some reser- 
vations, which we shall make later on, this arrangement is 
to be praised. But, between the beginning and the end, 
that is to say, in the four parts (fol. 91-231), what do we 
find? A crowd of questions are mixed up without any 
order. Amongst these we notice, in addition to the dog- 
matic treatises already cited, questions concerning the 
Eucharist, Baptism, Penance, Marriage and some scattered 
statements which should now be included in our treatises 
De Scriptura Sacra, the principal of which we have already 
quoted (iii., 1, 2, 40, etc.; fol. 61, etc.). We have besides 
some chapters which deal vaguely with De Peccato (iv., 1, 2, 
10, 14, 17, 2i, 69, 130, etc.; fol. 118 ef. sqgqg. 120, 122, 149, 
etc.), some notes on the powers of the Church (v. 144, 150, 
etc. ; fol. 192, 201 sqq.), and in addition some brief references 
to ordination (v. 50, 53 et passim; fol. 164, 165, etc.). 

From this short enumeration we can see how arbitrary 
is the order of the subjects which are inserted between the 
De Deo Uno, Trino et Creante on the one hand, and the De 
Novissimis on the other; and, that, although these chapters 
ought to represent the rest of our dogmatic theology. Asa 
consequence, one feels necessarily disappointed with the 
author. The prestige of his name would make us expect 
more logic and forethought in the arrangement of his 
systematisation. Nor does a closer examination of the 
individual chapters remove this first bad impression. Many 
of the titles indicate a mere putting together of subjects 
without any apparent thought of order. For example: 

The De quibusdam mundanis, given in the fourth part, 
speaks of the soul of the world, of the moon, of the waters 
which are above the firmament, etc. (chap. ITT., sq.; fol. 145, 


18 We find them formulated in the second part ¢.q., Quod sacramentum 
nostrae fidei non valet revelari nisi per prophetas (fol. 11 and 74), Quod 
ex industria defectus fiant in scripturis, Cassiodorus Ps. cxxxvi. (fol. 10, 
72), De regulis allegorie, Augustinus Ps. viii. (fol. 9, 61), etc. 
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et. sq.), while questions 54 and 55 of the first part, De 
Superioribus Celis, etc. (fol. 48), dealt already with the 
work of creation. The same is true of the history of the 
Apostles, which occupies entirely the end of the first part 
(Quest. 95, in reality 90-122; fol. 55 et. sq.). In other 
places mention is made of their marriage and of their 
virginity, as, for example, in case of Judas (v. 171; fol. 201), 
and chapter 110 (fol. 48), of the fourth part, and for the 
other Apostles, including also Judas, in chap. 92, fol. 251, 
of the sixth part. The end of the fourth part, with its two 
chapters, De Voce . . . and De Sono Verbi (Quest. 130 
and 131, fol. 150), is not a whit more satisfactory. At least 
the latter chapter should have been placed in the section 
devoted to the Incarnation or to the Trinity (fol. 42 bis). 
In the same fourth part the origin of the soul is discussed 
(chap. 126 sq., fol. 149), although such a discussion should 
naturally have been expected in the chapters on the first 
man (i., 56, in reality ch. 44 sq., fol. 48). | Besides, it is 
difficult to see why the treatise on Demons, which occupies 
such a great space in the seventh part (chap. 2 sq., fol. 231), 
and which gives also some chapters on Angels (chap. 2, 3, 7, 
etc., 72; fol. 231 sg. 248-252), should not be connected with 
the brief treatment of Angels in chapter 50, etc., of the first 
part (fol. 48). The treatise on De Novissimis, rightly 
placed at the end, winds up with the De Novem Ordinibus 
Angelorum (chap 72, fol. 248-252). There is question also 
of the Iniquitas at different places (iv. 128 and 15, 21, fol. 
149, 122, etc.). 

The small number of the elect is affirmed in places widely 
apart. We find Quod pauci salventur (v. 171, fol. 201), 
apropos of excommunicated persons, heretics, etc., while 
Quod vie justus salvetur (iv. 65, fol. 135), is set down in 
connection with sin in general. Both propositions might 
be connected with Predestination (i. 3, fol. 42). Other 
questions which we find in the fourth part, e.g., Utrum 
peccatum sit misceri coniugi (chap. 63, 64, fol. 135), should 
have been reserved for the sixth part, where we find the 
treatise on marriage (chap. 61-92, fol. 223-231). We shall 
finish this picture by setting down the titles of some chap- 
ters. After the treatise, De Poenitentia, that is closed 
with question 109, the fourth part continues : 
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118. quod pulex factus sit (fol. 146). 

119. quod cervus menducet serpentes. 

120. de leviathan. 

121. de nativitatis (natura) columbe. 

122. de natura viperarum. 

123. quod parentes plus diligant filios quam diligantur 
ab eis. 

124. quare duos oculos et duas aures habeamus. 

125. quod precepta medicine sint contraria divinis (fol. 
149). 

126. de creatore animarum. 

127. quomodo heretici argumentantur de anima. 

128. de cito premio animarum iustorum. 

129. quid sit iniquitas. 

130. de voce. 

131. de sono verbi (fol. 150). 

Other passages give no higher idea of the logical sequence 
of the chapters. If we turn, however, to omissions, our 
criticism must be still more severe. For example, if we 
consider his treatment of the Sacraments, we find that he 
omits entirely Baptism and Confirmation, while in dealing 
with the Sacrament of Orders, he passes over in silence, 
acolytes, subdeacons and porters. 

The work of the master of Laon cannot, therefore, stand 
high amidst the various attempts at theological codifica- 
tion. In its general outlines, as well in its particular ones, 
there is wanting that principle of order which, in spite of 
their weaknesses and uncertainties, gives to the De 
Sacramentis of Hugh, to the theology of Abelard and his 
school, to the Summa Sententiarum or to the Libri Senten- 
tiarum of Peter Lombard a clear and bold outline. What- 
ever faults one may find with these works, yet one cannot 
fail to detect that the minds of the authors were working 
along a scheme of systematisation, and that they aimed at 
grouping their ideas on a logical or historical basis accord- 
to a well-defined plan. |The Sacraments in general, the 
virtues and sins, the Fall and Grace—none of these great 
theological problems receive any attention from Anselm. 
They are omitted entirely in his synthesis. In a word, as 
a result of our examination, it is clear that he had ne plan 
which can be detected except that the treatise, De Deo, 


ge stand in the beginning, and the De Novissimis at the 
end. 
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Abelard and his school, who divide theology into three 
sections, comprising faith and dogma, the Sacraments, 
charity and its precepts, betray no acquaintanceshi 
with the works of Anselm, while the same may be said o 
Hugh of St. Victor, who, as far as possible, remains faithful 
to the development which may be called historical, and of 
Peter Lombard, who is inspired not a little, as is evidenced 
in the Summa Sententiarum, by the combined systems of the 
schools of Abelard and Victor. The Sententiae of the 
theologian of Laon, regarded in the light of the later Sen- 
tentiaries, does not appear to have exercised any influence. 
In the particulars of the subjects treated, the Sententiae of 
Anselm finds no literary imitators, and for the obvious 
reason that its treatment of individual tracts is too sum- 
mary, whilst at the same time there is a total absence of 
synthesis and plan. In this matter we can afford to be 
brief. It will suffice to set forth the mere titles of the 
chapters of De Deo Uno et Trino: 

1. Quod Deus pater appellatus sit homo. 
2. de posse Dei. 

3. de predestinatione. 

4. Item. 

5. Quod Deus sit localis et non localis. 

6. de presentia Dei ubique. 

7. de locutione Dei ad angelos. 

8. de voluntate Dei. 

9. Quod nichil fortuito fiat a deo. 

10. Quod pater et filius non sunt una res. 

11. Quare filius verbum dicatur. 

12-15. de generatione filii. 

16. quid intersit inter procedere et nasci. 

17 ; unigenito. 

The pages devoted to the Eucharist do not touch upon the 

uestion of conversions which the Berengarian controversy 
should have brought to the front at that period. Marriage 
is treated briefly, but numerous questions in regard to 
impediments and to the essence of the contract are passed 
over in silence. The paragraphs relating to Ordination 
are very meagre. Those which touch upon Penance are 
more developed, but hardly more satisfactory, while, on the 
contrary, special attention is given to the sacraments of 
heretics. The De Novissimis, which occupies a long series 
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of chapters, omits a large number of important questions, 
and the treatment of Angels embodied in it is very defective. 

If the plan and particular treatment leave the Sententiae 
of Anselm without any influence on succeeding Senten- 
tiaries, the sources from which the writer borrowed do not 
help to connect it in any way with writers who preceded. 
Contrary to the general custom of the time, Anselm paid 
no attention to the canonical collections which constituted 
generally the Patristic dossier of contemporary theo- 
logians. The reason for this it that Anselm wished to use 
as the sources of his systematisation only the exegetical 
works of his predecessors. A like proceeding is easily 
explained in case of the author of the glossa interlinearis, 
which was adopted with such success, and which took its 
place side by side with the glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo. Certain chapters, as, for instance, those which 
introduce a particular question, Quid Osanna (ii., 111, fol. 
86), etc., to which the response is to be found summed up 
in the glossa interlinearis (Matth. xxi. 9, et v., 22),"° carry 
our thoughts towards the system of verbal glosses which he 
introduced between the lines of the Bible, and which shortly 
afterwards the canonists of Bologna popularised. One 
would be almost tempted to believe that after having drawn 
from the commentaries of the Fathers all that he found 
there useful for his exegetical theories, Anselm determined 
to use in another way the materials which he had examined 
by grouping together more or less methodically the dogma- 
tic, moral and ascetic propositions which he had not already 
utilised in his Scripture works. This would explain the 
omission in his theological works. However that may be, 
it is certain that he steadfastly refused to have recourse to 
the dogmatic treatises of the Fathers even when the 
materials lay ready at his hands. Thus, the great doctor 
of Gaul, Hilary of Poitiers, is not cited even once in his 
book, De Trinitate, or elsewhere. We meet with him only 
once in a citation of Cassiodorus (ii. 7, fol. 61). 

Leo the Great, whose sermons are cited so frequently in 
the homilaries of the VIIIth and IXth centuries in con- 
nection with the feasts of Christmas and Easter, is passed 
over in silence. The works cited are, together with the 
general treatises of St. Augustine (De Consensu, which he 
calls De Concordia Evangelistarum), or of St. Jerome (De 

18 Edition of the Biblia Glossata, Antwerp, 1634. 
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Duodecim Questionibus), commentaries on different parts 
of the Bible. Except these, there are no others, only at 
rare intervals, as, for —- at chap. 63-64 of the fourth 
part, where what is called the Enchiridion of St. Augustine 
(fol. 135) is quoted. Augustine and Jerome are cited most 
frequently, especially in the first part; St. Gregory, how- 
ever, is rarely mentioned; while, on the contrary, a large 
part is given to the Venerable Bede, who provides a third 
of the texts of the fourth part; St. Augustine provides a 
fourth; Haymo of Halberstadt and Cassiodorus (often 
written Cassius) are mentioned frequently. The latter 
author furnished a fourth of the texts of the second part, 
being cited more frequently than St. Augustine and only 
a little less frequently than St. Jerome; Haymo and Bede 
play a lesser part here, furnishing about a fifth of the 
quotations. We may add to these St. Ambrose, who appears 
more frequently than St. Gregory. Maximus of Turin is 
met with once (1. 60, fol. 4) ; Isidore of Seville a little oftener 
(p. ex. v. 61, fol. 164-5); Alcuin is not mentioned even once. 
Of the Greek, Rigenus is cited sometimes, and a little more 
frequently St. John Chrysostom. Presumably, in case of 
the latter, the Glossa Ordinaria served as the source for 
Anselm. 

For the other works, the borrowing, we think, has been 
direct. In any case it is certain that the glosses of Strabo 
or the canonical collections have not been the intermediary. 
This characteristic gives to the compilation of Anselm a 
relative originality, but, at the same time, it is a cause of 
its weakness, as may be seen by a comparison of our author 
with Yves de Chartres. The latter’s treatise on the 
Eucharist,‘ for example, contains a dogmatic treatment 
differing entirely from that to be found in the Sententiae 
of Anselm, and even the De Deo Uno et Trino is more com- 
plete in the pages of the canonists than in these of the 
theologian, Anselm, as can be seen, for example, in the 
Decretum® of Yves. Other collections, such as that of 
Anselm of Luca, contain also a good number of chapters 
on dogma which are far richer than are that of the master 
of Laon. 

The reason for this is that the canonical collections rely 
upon sources much more varied than did the author of the 

4 Panormia I., 223 sq. (P.L. clxi. 1071 sq.). 

J, 1, n. 20 (P.L.), ibid., 59 sq. 
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Sententiae, and their compilers seldom have recourse to 
exegetical works. In proof of this, it will be sufficient to 
glance through the dogmatic chapters of Yves of Chartres, 
the countryman and contemporary of Anselm, on Baptism 
and the Eucharist." The texts cited by Yves, and the 
titles which introduce them, are notably different in their 
doctrinal exposition from the chapters in Anselm’s work 
devoted to the same subjects. The latter did not rely 
upon the sources adopted by Yves, and in thus restricting 
himself Anselm has considerably impoverished his own 
work. Fifty years later the canonist, Gratian, produced 
dogmatic chapters far superior to these of the Sententiae 
of Anselm. The latter paid no attention to the canonical 
collections of his time, a fact which was rare in that age 
in the compilation of theological works.”’ 

In his recourse to the scriptural works of his predecessors, 
he did not employ the Glossa Ordinaria of Strabo (PI. 
cxiii. and cxiv.) as his intermediary. If he used it here 
and there, as we may suppose he did, in case of the cita- 
tions from the Greek Fathers, yet, as a general rule, he 
relied entirely on the original sources. We can cite in 
proof of this the frequent citations from Bede and Haymo, 
while a glance at the Catholic Epistles in the Glossa 
Ordinaria of Strabo will show us the large number of texts 
employed by Anselm which do not appear in the work of 
Walafrid (P.L. exiv., 671 sq.).% 

Though in the general arrangement of his work, 

16 Op. cit. 

7 We can see in G. Fournier the importance from this point of view 
of the Canonist, Yves de Chartres, who furnished Patristic citations for 
the greater part of the theological collections of the first half of the twelfth 
century (Les collections canoniques attribuées & Yves de Chartres dans 
La Biblioth¢que de l’Ecole des Chartes, lviii., 1897, p. 649). The author 
refers his readers to an article in the American Catholic Quarterly (“* Medieval 
Theology: A Few Notes on its Early History,’’ 1908, p. 553), and to the 
Dublin Review (1910, p. 139). In a forthcoming book, at present in the 
Press, he takes occasion to emphasise this relation between theology and 
the canonical collections. 

18 The treatise de Novissimis is not dependent upon the Prognosticon 
fuluri seculi of Julian of Toledo (P.L. xevi. 493-525), which from its 
appearance was widely known and utilised by Peter Lombard. For the 
sources of the extracts, which are not mere citations but only summaries 
possibly by means of these indications, the intermediary sources may be 
discovered. But such a work will hardly repay the trouble, and the result 


might not prove that Anselm had not a personal knowledge of the authors 
cited. 
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in the order of his chapters and in the choice of 
his materials, Anselm stands apart from the works 
of his predecessors and his successors, yet it is 
necessary to bear in mind that many of the chapters 
of the Sententiae betray the dominant ideas of the 
theology of the XIIth century. His chapter on the Divine 
Will, for example (i. 8, fol. 42 bis), inaugurated or con- 
tinued a long series of theological discussions which later 
on induced Rupert de Deutz to journey to Laon in order to 
break a lance with the famous teacher. Another passage, 
on the Repentance of St. Peter and Judas (iv. 105-108), is 
to be found in the greater number of later collections. The 
question of the value of the Sacraments conferred by 
heretics (v. passim, p. ex., chap. 76 sq., fol. 174-175), 
assumes in the pages of Anselm the same importance as it 
does in the works of his predecessors and of those who 
followed him. Sometimes, too, we find in his work Patristic 
texts which from that time were to find a definite place 
in theological works, such, for example, as the chapter, De 
Fide Antiquorum (i. 63 sq.; fol. 63-65), which is to be found 
in the Summa Sententiarum (i. 3, P.L. clxxvi. 47), and the 
text of St. Jerome on the Dupliciter Caro Christi*® (iii. 31; 
fol. 103-4), which is quoted in most of the treatises on the 
Eucharist in the XIIth century. We may cite, further- 
more, the text of St. Jerome on the power of remission (v. 2; 
fol. 151-152), De supercilio episcoporum, and the text of 
Pseudo-Augustin on the Adoration of the Humanity of 
Christ, which is to be found in a modified form in the work 
of Peter Lembard (iii. Dist. 9, n. 2.). 

But here, too, the fact that he does not quote any dog- 
matic works restricts very much his selection of texts. It is 
well to note that he does not cite even the text of St. Augus- 
tine on the Real Presence, which text, however, he utilises 
in his Commentary on the Psalms (ferebatur in manibus).”° 
In spite of these few indications of the contemporary 
spirit then ruling in theology, we can safely say that the 
work of Anselm stands isolated and without any direct 
literary influence on the development of the collections of 

1® Augustinus Ps. cx. Non talia sunt opera Domini ut creatura in libero 
arbitrio constituta creatoris superat voluntatem, etiam si contra eius 
voluntatem faciat. non vult Deus ut pecces nam prohibet, tantum si 
peccaveris ne putes Deo accidisse quod noluit. 

20 Enarr. in Psalmos, Ps. xxxiii. 1, 2 (P.L. xxvi. 306-8). 
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the Summists and Sententiaries. Other names than his 
shall rest associated forever with the first serious attempts 
at theological synthesis. 

But does the Sententiae give us a complete idea of 
Anselm’s part in the theological movement of the XIIth 
century? We cannot think so. The enthusiasm which he 
excited and developed amongst his hearers must have 
pushed many of them to new undertakings on which his 
teaching, if not his writing, must have exercised a great 
influence. 

Besides, scattered fragments in the different collections 
serve to give us a very different impression of Anselm from 
that which the general tendency of the Sententiae would be 
likely to convey. Many of the questions which Anselm has 
treated according to the style of the XIIth century show us 
that he was more alive to the real issues than the compila- 
tion of the Sententiae as a whole would lead us to believe. 
But, at the same time, the scattered nature of such extracts 
does not permit us to regard the work as a work of system- 
atisation. But might we not consider this collection which 
we have analysed, and which is at bottom exegetical, as 
merely the subject round which he developed his lectures, 
and as the Patristic dossier for his dialectical exposition ? 
Possibly. We should then have, as an example of his 
lectures, the thirty or forty questions put together in an 
arbitrary fashion and preserved in three MSS.,”* of which 
a part has been published by G. Lefévre in 1895.* It is 
very likely that others are still in existence. 

In any case, the criticism which has been given in this 
paper of the Sententiae (MS. 16,528) in reference to its 
place in the work of the theological systematisation in the 
XIIth century, rests independent, we think, of any new 
discoveries, which may help to restore Anselm to the place 
which he once held. The Sententiae, taken by itself, is not 
sufficient to give him a prominent place in the ranks of 
those XIIth century theologians who sought to reduce 
theology to a scientific system. 


J. GHELLINCEK, S.J., 
Rue des Recollects, Louvain. 


1 There are the MSS. of Troyes, 425, fol. 95-148; Liber Pancrisis 
MS. Lat. 13,577 (fol. 24), 16,528 (fol. 453, 454, 455, 265, etc.), and 18,113 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


27 Anselmi Laudun. et Radulfi fratris eius, etc. G. Lefévre, Evreux. 
1895. 








An Important Duty of our Public 
Bodies. 


In a former number of this Journal’ I discussed the nature 
of the obligations incumbent on public boards in the matter 
of awarding contracts, and of having regard to both 
economy and quality when laying in their periodical 
supplies. And it may not be inopportune at present to 
try to define the principles that should guide them in a 
sphere of their duties that is even more important, namely, 
the allotment of the different offices in their gift. 

Considerable dissatisfaction prevails in certain parts of 
the country because of the manner in which the selection 
of the public and salaried officials is made. Some even do 
not hesitate to say that the deserving candidate, if 
he were to trust to his merits alone, would not have a much 
better chance of appointment now than when local power 
was concentrated very largely in the hands of those who 
were alien in religion or sympathies to the majority of the 
people. Men of wide experience and of undoubted 
impartiality are not wanting who make themselves respon- 
sible for the allegation that the attainments of the poor or 
uninfluential man’s son have now, as well as formerly, 
but small chance of practical recognition. I am not in a 
position to say whether these complaints are well founded, 
or whether they are in some instances due to political 
leanings or perhaps to pique or personal disappointment. 
But a knowledge of the principles of Christian Ethics that 
should determine such appointments will enable our public 
men to discharge their duty in an unexceptionable manner, 
and if their administration happens to be impugned, will 
enable them to vindicate it effectively. 

The virtues which are exercised immediately and directly 
in conducting this department of public business, and whose 
prescriptions it is the most necessary to observe, are the 
virtues of strict and of distributive justice. The former 


* April, 1909, pp. 186 sqq. 
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obliges us to respect the rights of our neighbour to that 
which is actually and determinately his; and it withholds 
us, moreover, from all opposition to his entering into 
possession or enjoyment of that which, though it is not 
yet his, he has a clear right so to enjoy or possess. It has 
thus a twofold function, for it safeguards at once the 
exercise and the acquisition of ownership. The former 
requirement is easy of apprehension and leaves no room for 
ambiguity; and any transgression of it at once brands a 
man in his own estimation, or in the eyes of others, as a 
cheat or athief. But the average conscience is not so much 
alive to the dictates of the second branch or canon of the 
virtue; those, namely, that guard the acquisition of pro- 
prietorial rights. 

These rights arise most commonly from the fact that a 
person has acquired by contract some title to an object or 
service, or because he has suffered a positive injury which 

ives him a claim on the perpetrator to indemnification. 

nd it should be noted that contracts embrace not merely 
formal, bilateral agreements, having for their object a 
mutual conferring of benefits on those who are parties to 
them, but also one-sided promises—where the promisee is 
alone entitled to advantage—provided the promisor really 
meant to concede him such right. 

Bearing this in mind, one will see immediately that there 
is an obligation of strict justice on our public representa- 
tives to confer on their constituents those benefits that they 
promised, either avowedly or implicitly, when they sought 
election. Sometimes, indeed, there is no rigid bargain 
between the people and him whom they appoint, because 
the representative may expect no gain, but perhaps a loss, 
from the fact of being returned. But I believe that such a 
contract, formal or virtual, often exists, for the members of 
public bodies obtain a certain status and social position 
which in themselves may be of some importance; and, 
incidentally, may be of considerable pecuniary advantage; 
in the case of a farmer, for instance, by procuring cheap 
and ready aid in his agricultural operations, and in the 
case of a shopkeeper by procuring an access of customers 
expectant of some favour. In addition, others may seek 
selection purely for the purpose of forwarding the interests 
of themselves or of one of their friends. So that, not 
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infrequently, an election has in it all the elements required 
to generate the strictest contractual relations—there is a 
material advantage or a benefit of some kind given by the 
voters; and, in consideration of it, or with a view to obtain- 
ing it, the Councillor or other representative pledges 
himself to supervise their interests and efficiently conduct 
their business. 

In such cases there is a bilateral, and what the theologians 
call an onerous, contract, but when this is not present there 
is invariably an unilateral and gratuitous promise which 
issues in a the same result. This promise is often 
very explicit and detailed and unequivocal, especially if 
there be another aspirant to local honours and a contest; 
but even though it = only implicit or tacit, if it has less 
solemnity, it loses thereby none of its binding force. That 
there is at least such an implied undertaking is plain from 
this fact alone that a public representative, by getting 
elected to his post, debars from appointment somebody else 
who would presumably perform the duties of that post; so 
that there is at least an unavowed and constructive under- 
taking on his part based on the injury to the business of his 
constituents that he would otherwise be responsible for, and 
so binding him not merely in fidelity but in justice. 

Now, the question to be determined is : To what exactly 
does the contract with the electors or the promise made to 
them commit their representatives‘ And, looking at the 
matter for a moment without going into detail, it will be 
generally admitted that each member of a public body binds 
himself to use what is called ordinary or moral diligence in 
transacting its business. This implies that he must identify 
himself with the collective interests of his constituents, that 
he will make the public business of the district he is elected 
to serve, in some degree, his own, and that he must exercise 
in regard to it the same amount of care and intelligence 
as if it were his own personal, individual concern. The 
duration and assiduity of his attention ought to vary, of 
course, with the necessity and practicability of his inter- 
ference. So that when the business is of a merely routine 
character, and he has reason to think that a quorum of his 
board will be present, there is no obligation on him to 
attend. But if any special or important matters are on 
the agenda, then nothing but a conviction of the futility of 
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his presence or a genuine necessity will excuse his absence; 
these being the only cases that can be reasonably held not 
to be covered by his engagement to his constituents. 

One such category of important business is undoubtedly 
the election of the officials of an institution or board, except 
those in its minor posts; for it is on the skill and care of the 
responsible officers that the economy and efficiency of the 
administrative machinery almost entirely rest. I may 
take it, therefore, as admitted that, in accordance with any 
reasonable norm of procedure, the members of a public 
board, in electing these officials, are bound to use the same 
care and precaution that they consider indispensable in 
important private concerns of their own. 

As a manifest corollary of this, it is obligatory on them 
at the least to elect a qualified, competent person. Accord- 
ingly, it is an abuse of their position and a distinct breach 
of faith with the electors to appoint as officer one that is at 
the time entirely untrained or incompetent, on the chance 
that by spending the public money in training him, he may 
in the future attain a certain degree of proficiency. Such 
maladministration was recently stigmatized by a Local 
Government auditor; but, notwithstanding, I have seen the 
proposition since made at another public board, that an 
untrained person should be appointed captain of a local 
fire brigade, and that after his appointment he should be 
sent to acquire the necessary instruction at the public 
expense. Another instance of this injustice to the rate- 
payers is the occasional election, as clerk of an institution, 
of one who is absolutely ignorant of book-keeping or 
accountancy, with a view to an assistant who has some 
knowledge of these subjects discharging the duties of the 
position. An abuse all the more reprehensible if the 
assistant be paid out of the funds of the institution. 

Few, I dare say, will deny the proposition that it is wrong 
and unfair to appoint a quite incompetent candidate; and, 
as a rule, there is little temptation to do so, inasmuch as his 
election would not be sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. But, if we investigate the matter more closely, and 
ask whether it is competent for public bodies to appoint 
any one who is qualified, or whether their duty to their 
constituents restricts their choice to the best qualified, most 
capable candidate, a difference of opinion at once discloses 
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itself. Most of the modern theologians that I have seen do 
not give any clear or specific guidance in the matter, and 
they mostly discuss it as an adjunct to the question of the 
proper filling of ecclesiastical Censors.” So that what I 
may call the official theological opinions matured and were 
settled by the older theologians at a time when the powers 
and autonomy of those in authority were greater than they 
are now, and their responsibility to the public less. Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that a well-supported opinion 
among moralists recognises that the public have no right 
that the most capable person available be selected, and (in 
modern phraseology) that public men are fulfilling their 
obligations to their constituents, and redeeming their 
election pledges, by appointing anyone that is qualified, 
even though he have only the minimum of competence. 

It is undeniable, however, that those who formulated this 
theory had not the concrete circumstances of our times 
before their minds; they did not realise the dependence of 
representative men on the will of the electors;’ and, very 
probably, they abstracted from the corrupt, or, at any rate, 
sordid, motives that are likely to be at the root of the selec- 
tion of the less worthy candidate. 

But whether or not this view has more than a theoretical 
value and applicability, the stricter opinion has many 
reputable authorities in its favour. I will only mention 
Carriére, De Restitutione, n. 1117, who bases his view on 
the ground that the admissibility of selecting the less 
worthy, would mean in practice the selection of one abso- 
lutely unqualified; Billuart, De Justitia, d. ix., a. iil. 
appendix ; De Lugo, De Justitia, d. xxxiv., n. 21, who agrees 
with this opinion in substance, and St. Liguori, Theol. 
Moralis, |. iii., t. iti., n. 342. 

As I conceive, the reasons that would nowadays be 
advanced in support of the more generous interpretation of 
the electoral commission are the following: The first 


* Vide Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I., nn. 1158, sqq. 

3 So true is this that Billuart, who contends for the stricter interpretation 
of public morality, recognises that the supreme rulers in the State have a 
theoretical right to put up the public offices for sale ; and he says that the 
Bull of Pius V., Etsi Romani, forbidding this abuse was not universal in 
its application, or at any rate was not universally acquiesced in. De 
Justitia, d. IX., a. III., appendix. 
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argument (familiar enough at present in political circles) 
is that public representatives are not mere machines to 
register the views of their constituents, but are allowed a 
certain discretion and latitude as, for instance, in deciding 
between two competent candidates; and that to suppose 
anything else would be to drive all independent, self- 
respecting men out of the service of the community. This, 
however, is a purely theoretical objection, and it can be 
rebutted by an equally plausible supposition, namely, that 
some of the best and most conscientious men are debarred 
from seeking election, owing to the suspicion that intrigue 
and favouritism are often responsible for the appointments 
to the salaried posts of our local public bodies. 

It may be argued again that it would be impossible for 
those who are not themselves experts to decide who is the 
best qualified of a number of applicants for a certain 
position. It is feasible enough, it will be said, for a board 
to satisfy itself that a candidate has the minimum of 
qualification, but it would be an intolerable burden and a 
most invidious duty for its members to canvass and appraise 
the respective merits of those who offer themselves for 
appointment. Whereas, if the task of comparing their 
qualifications is left to outside experts, the process will be 
costly, and the award possibly fallacious, as being of neces- 
sity based mostly on theoretical knowledge. 

But, on the other hand, whatever be the practical difficul- 
ties in the way, if it is admitted that our representatives are 
bound to exercise the same care and diligence in their 
official duties that they consider indispensable in their 
private affairs (and I do not see that any other standard of 
duty can be suggested), it is plain that it is not justifiable 
for them, in their official capacities, to be content with a 
second or third rate man, while, as private individuals, they 
are careful to obtain the services of the best. Moreover, 
seeing that it is beyond question that the ratepayers or 
voters have a right that none but a competent official be 
elected, it seems to me to follow of necessity that they have 
a right to get the most competent one available. For this 
reason, that competence and ability are to a large extent 
relative terms, because there is scarcely anyone that applies 
for a position that is not more or less suitable for it. No 
one, for instance, that has not completed a medical course 
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and obtained his licence, will present himself for a vacancy 
in a medical staff; and though women technically 
unqualified often apply for the position of nurse, yet they 
may have a modicum of efficiency. In fact it is scarcely 
possible to appoint any one that has not some degree of 
eligibility; so that the terms competence and worthiness in 
the discussion of this matter have primarily a relative and 
comparative designation as between the different applicants ; 
and those who insist on them are virtually advocating the 
view that only the best should be elected. Nowadays, at any 
rate, it would be superfluous to lay down the rule that only 
those competent in the absolute sense of the term may be 
appointed. For what with the Local Government Board, 
and the vigilance and determination of the ratepayers and 
others, such a gross piece of maladministration would be 
impossible. 

I am inclined to believe then that the public have a right 
in strict justice that the services of the candidate who is 
unquestionably the best qualified should be availed of. And, 
as a solution of the practical difficulty in selecting this one 
from among his fellows, I may revert to the principle 
enunciated more than once already, namely, that members 
of public boards are bound to use the same diligence and 
vigilance when dealing with important matters in their 
official capacity that they are in the habit of exercising 
when similar private concerns of their own are in question. 
Now, if a District Councillor, for instance, has personal 
need of the services of a doctor, he does not abandon in 
despair the task of deciding between the claims and 
abilities of several whose ministrations may be available. 
He discusses and considers their reputations and charac- 
ters and experience, and satisfies himself that one is better 
entitled to his patronage than the others and more likely 
to render him efficient service. Why, then, should there 
be any impossibility for him in his official capacity similarly 
to appraise the claims of medical men when they are 
applying for a public post ? 

Again, if a merchant needs a clerk for his own office he 
does not take the first one that turns up, on the plea that 
he has no means of ascertaining if one is better than another. 
Why should he be less qualified to form a judgment, or more 
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remiss in his duty, when a clerk is being appointed to some 
institution with which he is connected # 

And, in the same way, if one of our public men wants an 
architect or engineer for his private business, he endeavours 
to appraise the respective merits of those within his reach, 
and makes a selection from amongst them on the basis of a 
considered judgment. 

In proof of the practicability of a similar selection for 
public posts, the Civil Service examinations at once suggest 
themselves. And I may mention that a written competitive 
examination was recently held with a view to the appoint- 
ment of an engineer to take charge of the electrical plant 
of one of our Irish Corporations. The examination was 
conducted by an expert, and the marks and order of merit 
were ascertained by him, without much doubt or difficulty, 
and apparently without much expense. But I regret to 
say that the Corporation, instead of choosing the engineer 
who was awarded first place, actually appointed (on the 
ground that he was an Irishman) the candidate who was 
recommended by the expert as the least competent. 

It may be said, however, in justification or palliation of 
this selection, that the examination was exclusively 
theoretical, and it is plain that a practical test is in every 
way more satisfactory where this can be had. 

So, a doctor whom the guardians of the poor know by 
experience to be painstaking in the performance of his 
duty, sympathetic with the poor and beloved by them, and 
fairly successful, may be considered more competent than 
a colleague of much greater brilliance in college and pos- 
sessing innumerable diplomas and degrees, but of whose 
practical experience there is no evidence. 

I think, accordingly, that it is both just and feasible that 
public posts should be filled, not exactly on the strength of 
a competitive examination which would give too much 
importance to theory; but rather on the basis of a studied 
comparison of merits, theoretical and practical, conducted 
by the board itself, or, if possible, by a committee of its 
number specially qualified to judge, or by a competent and 
impartial outsider. And it is noteworthy that a resolution 
in this sense was a short time ago passed unanimously by 
the County Limerick Ratepayers’ Association—not a body 
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of theorists or visionaries, but sound, successful men of 
business. 

Another objection to the invariable, and, as it were, 
automatic appointment of the best man, and the one, I 
believe, that 1s responsible for, and is the most likely to, 
perpetuate the present system of election, may be formu- 
lated and urged as a requirement of distributive justice. 

It is said, then, that a local candidate has often special 
claims on a public board which more than outweigh an 
deficiency in his ability or qualifications as compared wit 
an outsider, and which accordingly entitle him to selection 
provided he is competent in the absolute sense of that term. 
For if the prizes and rewards disbursed by the State as a 
whole are to be allocated in a certain proportion among its 
members to the exclusion of foreigners, so in a local com- 
munity its own members ought to have, if not a monopoly. 
at least a predominant share of the salaried posts and 
emoluments that appertain to it. Salaried offices in the 
State or in smaller communities are perhaps the principal 
means of rewarding meritorious service, and of compen- 
sating for and making tolerable the burdens and liabilities 
of ee 

Accordingly, it will be argued that if an extensive rate- 
payer has a son or a friend qualified for a local appointment 
he has a right to get it even in face of the superior abilities 
or training and experience of an outsider. And the claims 
of a candidate under this head vary, of course, in proportion 
to the standing and responsibility of himself and his friends 
within the jurisdiction of those having the right of selec- 
tion. So that it may be said that the ordinary method of 
election, based on canvassing, with a view to securing the 
largest amount of local friendship and influence, is a fair, 
though rough and dangerous, means of meeting the claims 
and rights accruing from distributive justice. 

Or again, if a member of a public board has given his 
time and talents for years in helping to manage its business, 
it may be urged with some plausibility that he has rendered 
meritorious service, and should be compensated or compli- 
mented by the board giving one of its paid positions to a 
son or other relative or to a well-wisher of his, seeing that 
the Local Government Board may be relied on to ban any 
candidate that has not at least the minimum of competence. 
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And thus the appointments that are due to the manipulation 
of aclique or faction in a council consistently voting for one 
another’s relatives and nominees, may be held to be 
justifiable, though on different ground from those that 
actually determined the appointments. 

These arguments, in my opinion, can be fairly met by the 
reply that any appointment other than that of the most 
competent person available, is a positive injury to the rate- 
payers as a whole, because the less qualified official cannot 
transact their business with complete efficiency. If, for 
instance, a dispensary doctor with the least admissible 
qualifications be selected, the expense of maintaining the 
public health will doubtless be greatly increased ; as will the 
cost of supporting an institution if the master or superin- 
tendent has but very mediocre administrative talents. So 
that in such cases the ratepayers or subscribers generally 
would be taxed in order that the merits of one or of a few 
of their number interested in those incompetent persons 
would receive due recognition. It must be remembered, 
too, that in the case of nurses, doctors, &c., who are to attend 
to the poor and sick, the virtues of charity and compassion 
would seem to require that the services of the best qualified 
of the applicants be made available. So that very often 
the claims of strict justice to the ratepayers, and these other 
virtues as well, would conflict with the exercise of distri- 
butive justice, and consequently this, as being less urgent 
and lower in the scale of virtues in any conceivable system 
of ethics, must remain in abeyance. 

Furthermore, it should not be lost sight of that the 
paying of rates is compulsory and so not very meritorious, 
and that local prestige and standing may be some compen- 
sation for the services—generally not very arduous—given 
by local representatives. 

In my opinion, the only scope for the action of distri- 
butive justice in these local appointments is where the 
candidates are equal or nearly equal in merit. And in such 
cases the duties that emerge into view almost obtrusively 
are those of giving a preference to a local poor man’s son,* 
and of putting under a special disqualification the son or 
nominee of the previous occupant of the post; though it is 


* Vide Lehmkuhl, i.c. 
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notorious that in both instances the contrary practice is 
almost invariably followed. 

I am aware that sometimes the fact that a candidate is 
a native of a certain locality, or has many friends there, 
goes far to neutralise the superior gifts of another, if, for 
instance, there were danger that a good deal of dissatis- 
faction or a factitious agitation would be aroused. It might 
easily happen, for example, that, if a local teacher were 
passed over, even in favour of one of superior attainments, 
the school would be wholly or partially boycotted; and 
however regrettable thts may be, it ought not to be left 
entirely out of count when the appointment is being made. 

Another and kindred reason sometimes advanced, for- 
mally or impliedly, for discriminating against the best 
man, is that none but Catholics or Nationalists, or, on the 
other hand, Protestants and Unionists, should be appointed 
at least to certain posts. This is, or may be, defended on 
the ground that it is necessary in order to redress the 
inequality created by the bigotry—real or supposed—of 
other local bodies, in appointing exclusively those of the 
same religion or of the same political complexion. It may 
be said that unless bodies that are predominantly Catholic 
appoint their co-religionists, these would be altogether 
driven out of the public service, to the great injury not only 
of religion but of the country generally. Or, again, the 
selection of the less eligible competitor may be vindicated 
on the ground that he was educated in some institution that 
has claims on the patronage of the country or of certain 
sections of it. 

This latter question was a practical one a few years ago, 
when the theory was mooted in some places that only those 
doctors were deserving of support who had studied in the 
Catholic Medical School, to the exclusion of others, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, who had received their education 
in institutions that were neutral from the religious point 
of view, or positively objectionable. 

To pronounce a judgment on the equity or justice or 
prudence of preference or discrimination based on religion 
or politics is a delicate task, but as the question is no longer 
a burning one, I may be allowed to say that, in my opinion, 
public boards have little or no jurisdiction to adjudicate 
on questions of national interest and policy or of religion. 
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Their purview is exclusively local, and they cannot allow 
themselves be diverted from their contractual duties to 
their constituents which bind them to act with a single eye 
to the benefit and advantage of their particular community. 

No doubt it would not be for the welfare of the country 
that any particular class of persons should enjoy a dis- 
proportionate share of public offices; and emphatically it 
is desirable that all sections of the community should have 
the educational facilities requisite to qualify them therefor. 
But these are considerations of which only a central 
government can take effective cognizance, and even in its 
default a local body cannot act on them, to the detriment of 
local interests which alone it was elected to promote and 
safeguard. The right and duty of a central government, 
however, are not, as I have said, so restricted; and it is 
partly on this principle, I dare say, that ours would justify 
its readiness to fill the vacant posts in its services by the 
appointment of ex-soldiers and retired navy men and 
policemen. 

It is no less inexpedient to debar, as I saw suggested 
recently, e.g., a doctor, from a position because his principles 
may sanction his performing certain operations condemned 
by Catholic moralists; or may permit him to defer all 
warning as to the serious condition of a patient till it is too 
late to receive the last Sacraments. For these objections 
are purely hypothetical, inasmuch as there is no reason for 
thinking that a medical man in such matters would be 
guided by his own theories, rather than by the convictions 
and wishes of his patient; neither may it be assumed as 
axiomatic’ that all those of a different faith from ours adopt 
the pernicious views referred to. Moreover, if the plain, 
straightforward principle of appointing the most gifted is 
once abandoned, all sorts of motives that are neither credit- 
able nor religious nor patriotic are likely to operate under 
the cloak of religion and patriotism. 

Except where religion or character enters directly into 
the duties of a particular office, for instance, that of a 
teacher, the only valid ground of discrimination from the 
moral point of view is if the candidate’s conduct be a cause 
of public comment and offence. Habitual intemperance, or 


5 Irn1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, i., pp. 42, sqq. 
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a well-marked tendency to it, ought to form an absolute bar 
to appointment, not only for moral reasons, but as almost 
certain to interfere with the efficient discharge of duty. 

In a word, then, it would seem that the members of public 
boards are not discharging their duty to their constituents 
nor fulfilling their electoral engagements, if they insist on 
any condition or prescribe any qualification which has no 
reference to the work of the office to be filled, and which 
is seriously calculated to narrow the range of talent at their 
disposal. A member of these boards is, in fact, a trustee 
for those who elected him, and so he is bound in justice to 
administer their affairs in their best interests. Nor is 
there usually any evidence of their willingness to waive or 
relax their rights under the contract or promise made by 
their representative on the occasion of his election. 

The question now remains, whether there is an obligation 
of the same stringency, and to the same effect, based not on 
the rights of the public, but on those of the candidates 
themselves. And, as a rule, there is not, for the average 
man, when he is canvassed, enters into no contract with the 
applicant, nor does he put him to any expense—inflict a 
loss on him—and these are the sole foundations of the rela- 
tions of strict justice. But, of course, if, say, a Councillor, 
promised his vote to a candidate, it is plain that he would 
be guilty of a breach of the virtue of fidelity or of strict 
justice (according to the thoroughness and completeness of 
the obligation he wished to assume), if he afterwards did 
not support him; that is, if the candidate in question were 
competent, or at least if he were the most competent. 
Because if he were incompetent, or, according to the view 
I have tried to defend, if he were less competent than 
another, the promise to vote for him was to a certain extent 
immoral and so nugatory and invalid. 

But, in any case, if on the strength of certain promises a 
candidate was induced to undergo the expense of canvassing 
and a contested election, and if the promisors had adverted 
to this, they would be obliged to recoup him in the event of 
his defeat through their subsequent failure to support him. 

Again, if a competitive examination (which may entail 
some special preparation) is insisted on, it is difficult not 
to see that there is some implicit engagement to give the 
position to the most successful of the competitors if he 
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reaches a satisfactory standard. Otherwise, what is the 
object of a concursus—of a comparative test as distin- 
gished from a merely qualifying one? 

There is every reason to think that, unless the claims of 
superior attainments and competence are deemed para- 
mount in the filling of every public position, our people will 
never appreciate nor avail of the highest professional and 
technical education; nor will popular administration ever 
be beyond the imputation of being tainted by favouritism 
and corruption. 

Davip Barry. 








Che Cwo Editions of Challoner’s 
Rew Cestament. 


Dr. CHALLONER, that “pious prelate to whom the English 
Church is so much indebted,” revised the Douay version of 
the Old Testament but once, in 1750. This new version, 
for the revision was so drastic as to merit this description, 
at once supplanted the Douay version, which had not been 
reprinted since its second edition in 1635, and has had the 
singular good fortune of having remained to the, present 
day the received English version of the Latin Vulgate. But 
the case is not exactly the same with Challoner’s revision 
of the Rheims version of the New Testament. Whether 
the fourth edition of the Rheims version, which appeared in 
1738, and which reproduced the original text of 1582 in 
modern spelling, was in reality edited by Dr. Challoner and 
Father Francis Blyth, as Cotton,’ with probability sur- 
mises, we have no means of determining. But certain it is 
that in 1749 Dr. Challoner, then a bishop in London, pub- 
lished a revised version of the Rheims New Testament. 
Like his revision of the Old Testament in the following 
year it was practically a new translation. Thus, in the 
first chapter of St. Mark, I have counted 66 changes in 45 
verses ; and in the following chapter 50 changes in 28 verses. 
If this proportion be sustained throughout the New Testa- 
ment there must be considerably over 5,000 variations in 
text between the Rheims version of 1582 and Challoner’s 
version of 1749—aside altogether from changes of spelling 
and punctuation. Cardinal Newman’ found about the 
same proportion of variants between the Douay Old Testa- 
ment and Challoner’s—170 variants in 70 verses. Hence 
the justice of Cardinal Wiseman’s verdict on Challoner’s 
version: “To call it any longer the Douay and Rheims 
version is an abuse of terms. It has been altered and 


1 Rhemes and Doway, by Rev. Henry Cotton. Oxford, 1855, p. 47. 
A useful but bigoted book. 


2 Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical, p. 415. London, Longmans. 
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modified till scarcely any verse remains as it was originally 
published.”* 

But had Challoner’s excellent intention of modernizing 
and correcting the Rheims version warranted such a 
number of changes no one could reasonably object. Such, 
however, is not the case. “As far as simplicity and energy 
of style are concerned, the changes are generally for the 
worse,” says Cardinal Wiseman. However, Challoner 
seems to have been convinced that what was required was 
not merely a modern version of the Rheims New Testament, 
but a version nearer in language to the “ authorized ” King 
James Version. If we accept this principle, the vast 
majority of the changes wrought in the Rheims version by 
Challoner in 1749 can be justified. Challoner succeeded in 
the task he assigned himself, for such a competent judge as 
Cardinal Newman pronounced his work to be nearer “ in 
phraseology and diction” to the Protestant version than to 
the Rheims version. If, however, we do not accept the 
principle that conformity with the “A.V.” is an aim 
directly to be intended in revising the Catholic English 
version, then at least half the changes made were unneces- 
sary. Moreover, quite a number of necessary changes were 
not made. 

But the 1749 edition of Challoner’s New Testament was 
not to remain long unchallenged. The very next year 
that prelate published a second edition differing from the 
first in 124 places (75 of these are in the Gospels), and two 
years later, in 1752, a third edition differing from the first 
in over 2,000 instances.* Practically all of these are further 
deviations from the Rheims version, so whatever little right 
Challoner’s first edition has to the title “Rheims New 
Testament,” the third edition has still less. This third 
edition differs from the first not only in phraseology, but 
also in meaning in hundreds of instances. What is still 
more remarkable is that both these editions (the first, how- 
ever, with corrections from the second) are in circulation 
to-day, and that when one is buying a “ Rheims New Testa- 
ment ” one never knows which edition he is getting. 


3 Essays on Various Subjects, vol. i., p. 75. London and Baltimore, 
1853. 

“ Cotton, lc., pp. 315-370, gives a complete table of the differences 
between these three editions. 
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The Holy Bible, published by John Murphy Co., Balti- 
more, prints an approbation of Cardinal Gibbons, worded 
as follows: “We hereby approve of the publication by 
Messrs. John Murphy Co. of the Catholic Bible, which is 
an accurate reprint of the Rheims and Douay edition with 
Dr. Challoner’s notes.” This is somewhat puzzling. The 
Douay Old Testament has not been published since the 
second edition of 1635, so Challoner’s revision is, of course, 
meant. But the various editions of Challoner’s Old Testa- 
ment differ ever so slightly, due partly to a few modifica- 
tions introduced into Dr. Troy’s Bible of 1791 (by the 
editor, Rev. B. McMahon), and partly to typographical 
errors. In the Bible printed by Murphy, while the words, 
“daughter of Ana,” Gen. xxxvi. 2, omitted in Challoner’s 
edition by an error of press, are given, a whole phrase in 
Judges vii. 18, “and shout together to the Lord and 
Gedeon,” and another in 2 Paralipomenon xxxii. 32, “in 
the vision of the prophet Isaias the son of Amos,” are 
unfortunately omitted. As the omission in Judges vii. 18 
is One to which attention was called at least half a century 
ago,’ its omission is a sufficient proof that we have here 
an inaccurate reprint. The text used in Murphys New 
Testament is found on comparison to be based on Challoner’s 
second edition (that of 1750), a few readings from his first 
edition being found. I have counted four of these in thé 
Gospels. Three of these (Mt. vi. 1, vii. 25 and xxi. 40) are 
of little consequence; the fourth is the correction of a slip 
of the pen: “ Thus therefore shalt thou pray” (Mt. vi. 9) 
is corrected to “ shall you.” On the other hand, though I 
have collated some hundreds of verses where Challoner’s 
third edition differs from the first two, I was unable to 
detect any instance where a reading from the third 
edition had been adopted. In fact, the first and second 
editions are followed so slavishly that, in Mk. viii. 6, a 
whoie sentence found in both Greek and Latin, but omitted 
by mistake in those two editions, though present in 
Chalioner’s third, is also omitted in Murphy’s reprint. The 
sentence is: “ And he commanded the people to sit down 
upon the ground.” This omission is really disheartening. 


5 Cotton, lc., p. 393. 
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It was made in 1749; it was corrected in 1752; it is repeated 
one hundred and fifty years later in an accurate reprint ! 
But it may be asked are there any other instances where 
the third edition should have been preferred to the earlier 
ores. To answer this a patient comparison between the 
two editions (the first and second differing from each other 
so slightly may almost be considered as one edition) is neces- 
sary. This is not without interest, as both texts, differing 
as they do in about 2,000 instances, are in circulation at the 
present day. Let us examine, for example, the first chapter 
of St. Mark. In this chapter there are 45 verses and 23 
corrections of the first edition. In one of these the second 
agrees with the third—in v. 15 “that” is rightly omitted 
before a direct quotation. This occurs frequently in the 
Gospels, and is one instance where Challoner improved on 
the Rheims version. Elsewhere in this chapter the second 
edition agrees with the first. Of the 22 variants which 
remain, some must be considered as a decided improve- 
ment. In v. 2, “who shall prepare the way”—an 
evident misprint copied also in Murphy’s Bible—is changed 
to “thy way,” as the Greek, the Latin, and also the Rheims 
version read. In v. 3 “a voice” becomes “the voice,” 
as in the Protestant A.V. The article is not expressed in 
the Greek, but is probably understood. In v. 21, “ Sabbath- 
day” is very properly substituted for “Sabbath-days.” 
The word, though plural in form in Greek and Latin, is 
here singular in meaning. Despite the authority of those 
excellent Elizabethan English scholars, the editors of the 
Rheims version, who here have “ Sabbaths,” such an idiom 
cannot be tolerated in English. In v. 35, “very early” 
(Vulg. diluculo valde) is changed to “very early in the 
morning.” This is nearer the Greek pot evvvya dav 
but is not a literal translation of the Vulgate. Similarly 
in the preceding verse, “ vexabantur variis languoribus ” 
is translated in the first edition, “troubled with divers 
diseases,” while in the third, in view of the Greek kxaxds 
€xovras mouxiAats vooos the translation of the A.V., 
“sick of divers diseases,” is adopted. In v. 45, “so that he 
could not openly go into the city,” is corrected to “so that 
now he,” as in the Rheims version. This represents the 
Vulgate “ita ut jam,” and is certainly more correct than 
“so that he.” The Greek, however, wore pyxéte avdrov 
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Svvacfa. means “so that he could no more,” or “ so that he 
could no longer.’ Add to these the modification of the 
rather harsh expression, “lay in a fit of fever” to “ lay sick 
of a fever,” as inthe A.V. (Vulg. decumbebat . . . febri- 
citans). This makes a fair number of commendable cor- 
rections for one chapter. Moreover, many will be inclined 
to consider the changing of “ power” to “authority” in 
v. 22 and v. 27—a rather important change by the way— 
as an improvement; éfovoia may mean either power or 
authority, and, though the Vulgate translates “ potestas,” 
it seems clear that “authority” is the meaning here, 
especially in v. 22, “ For he was teaching them as one having 
authority and not as the scribes.” In v. 45 “the word” is 
changed into “the matter”; the former gives the literal 
meaning ; the latter renders better the sense. 

However, it would be a mistake to suppose that all the 
changes Challoner introduced in the text in his third 
edition were improvements. The Protestant Authorized 
Version which had guided him in making most of the above 
changes was a very untrustworthy guide. Based on a Greek 
Text which is inferior to that of which the Vulgate is a 
translation, and which its recent Revisers have corrected 
in over 5,300 instances,® the A.V. contains in addition a 
few thousand inaccurate translations. When the A.V. 
contained no dogmatic error or reading to which Catholic 
controversalists had objected, Challoner followed it almost 
blindly. In hundreds of instances he copied its inaccu- 
racies or mistranslations. In the sentence in v. 22, quoted 
a moment ago, he changes “was teaching” to “taught,” 
because the A.V. reads “taught.” This fails to render the 
periphrastic imperfect jv . . . &8ddoKnwrv erat 


“* Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
ii., p. 243. There are extremely few of these corrections which the present 
state of N. T. textual criticism does not justify. Indeed, further cor- 
rections could be made. The unorthodox doubt cast on Jn. vii. 53—viii. 11 
(which is placed within brackets) and certain unhappy marginal readings— 
which while they retain some quite uncritical readings out of deference 
to the A.V. (e.g., the apocryphal ending to the Our Father), cast unwarranted 
doubt on certain passages that are canonical (e.g., the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark and some passages in the last three chapters of St. Luke)}— 
mar considerably, however, this revised Greek text. The best edition of 
the Revisers’ Text is that just edited, with a new apparatus criticus, by 
Alex. Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece, Oxonii, MCMX. 
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docens. What the inspired author asserts is not merely 
that on that particular sabbath-day he taught them as 
having authority, but the general statement as to what was 
customary. The same remark applies to the correction of 
“he was preaching . . . and casting out devils” to “he 
preached . . . and cast out devils,” in v. 39. Nor can 
the change of “as having authority” to “as one that had 
authority,” in the above quoted v. 22, be commended. Here, 
as frequently, Challoner rejects a Rheims reading which 
had been allowed to stand in his first edition for the reading 
of the Protestant A.V., while the R.V. corrects the A.V. 
by returning to the Rheims reading. The changing of 
“into all,” v. 28 (as in the Greek, Latin and Rheims) to 
“through all,” suggested by the “throughout all” of the 
A.V., is another example. The Revisers, this time only the 
American ones, seeing that the Greek reads «is ody” tH 
mepixwpov returned to the translation, “into all . . .” 
The modifying of “all seek thee,” v. 37, to “all men seek 
thee” (in the A.V. men is in italics, but modern editions of 
Challoner have no italics here), could leave one under the 
impression that women and children did not seek him. 
The R.V. improves on both by translating “ all are seeking 
thee.” The change of “noone” to “no man” in v. 44 is at 
least unnecessary. The change of “ill” (male habentes), 
v. 32, to “ diseased,” as in A.V., cannot be commended. In 
v. 4 Challoner changes “ unto remission of sins” to “ for the 
remission of sins” (A.V.). The R.V. changes “for the 
remission of sins ” back to “ unto remission of sins.” Nor 
should the distinction between these two expressions be 
considered as too subtle to bother about. The more exact 
vernacular translation of Scripture is, the better it is. In 
v. 16, “ passing by” is changed to “as he walked by.” The 
R.V. changes “as he walked by ” to “ passing along by.” 
In v. 3, Challoner (we are referring here always to his 
third edition) abandons the felicitous inversion found in 
both Greek and Latin, “ make straight his paths” for the 
construction, “ make his paths straight.” It is hard to see 
what has been gained except conformity with the A.V. In 
v. 19 the order, “ mending their nets in the ship ” is changed 
to “in the ship mending their nets.” The first edition here 
followed the Rheims version and the Clementine Vulgate : 
the third agrees with the A.V., the Greek, and, though 
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Challoner did not know it, also the best MSS. of the Vul- 
gate.’ This is a real improvement.® Finally, the con- 
struction with the participle, “leaving . . . they followed 
him,” v. 20, a construction which follows closely the Greek 
and Latin idiom, is abandoned for the rendering, “ they 
left . . . and followed,” asin the A.V. This occurs also 
in v. 31 and frequently throughout the whole of the New 
Testament. As a rule it cannot be said to be much of an 
improvement. 

The above examination, which accounts for the twenty 
three variations between Challoner’s first and third editions 
in the first chapter of St. Mark, gives us some idea of the 
extent and nature of the variations. Their number is so 
great that we have here in the third edition almost a new 
version. Of these not a few were necessary; again, a large 
number were more or less commendable; but there are also 
many that are quite unnecessary and a fairly large number 
that are mistakes. It clearly shows that while Challoner 
made not a few happy corrections and changes, almost 
always by means of the A.V., he also adopted very many 
readings of the A.V. that were no improvement, and some, 


7 Wordsworth-White, Novum Testamentum, D.N.J.C. latine sec. ed: 
S. Hieronymi. . . . Pars prior, Oxonii, 1889-1898. 

® Our Lord “ saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting nets into the 
sea,’ v. 16. Being gone thence a little further he saw James, the son of 
Zebedee and John his brother, and they also were in the ship (or rather 
boat) repairing their nets (kai airovs év TG tAOiw), V. 19. Simon and Andrew 
were in a boat, as is evident from their occupation. But as James and John 
were mending nets, it was necessary to state that they were in a boat, 
otherwise the reader might think that they were mending them on the 
lake shore. (See Lagrange Evangile selon Saint Marc, Paris, 1911, p. 18). 
The Rheims editors failed to seize the meaning of xai airovs, et ipsos, 
and translated “‘ he saw James of Zebedee and John his brother, and 
them in the ship repairing their nets.” This Latinism—which, strange to 
say, is more in accord with the genius of the Irish language than that of 
the English—was abandoned by Challoner in his first edition for the 
smoother rendering of the A.V., “‘ who were also.” Challoner’s version 
now reads, ‘‘ He saw James, the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
who were also mending their nets in the ship.” But this changes St. 
Mark’s meaning. No one else previously mentioned was mending nets. 
Challoner seems to have realised this, so in this third edition he gave the 
whole sentence as in the A.V., “‘ who were also in the ship mending their 
nets.” This could be further improved by substituting ‘“ boat ” for 
“ship.” The latter is a somewhat grandiose term for the fishing boats of 
the Lake of Galilee. 








—— 
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and their number in the whole New Testament is consider- 
able, which are erroneous. The errors, however, are in 
points of comparatively minor importance. Yet this point 
is so worthy of note, that it may be worth while to point out 
some of these unhappy corrections in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. In the following list, the reading which is given 
first is that of Challoner’s third edition and the A.V.; the 
reading which follows is that of the first edition. Thus, 
Mt. iv. 5, “upon a pinnacle” for “upon the pinnacle”; 
vii. 6, and frequently elsewhere, “ lest” for “lest perhaps ” 
(ne forte, yy wore); viii. 23, and throughout the Gospel, 
“ship” for “boat” (navicula); x. 12, “a house” for “the 
house ” ; xi. 27, “ the Son will reveal” for “ it shall please the 
Son to reveal ” (lit. will to reveal, voluerit . . . revelare, 
Bovhynrac . . . admoxadtwar); xii. 5, “how that” for 
“that”; xvi. 21, “from that time forth” for “from that 
time ”; xxili. 23, “ who pay tithe of mint ” for “ because you 
tithe mint”; and xxvi. 3, and elsewhere, “palace” for 
“court” (atrium, aidy). The list might easily be added 
to; what is given is typical. Challoner’s third edition 
cannot be considered a satisfactory revision of his first 
edition, and much less of the Rheims version. 

And now comes the strange point. It is over 150 years 
since Challoner published his third edition. Since then 
practically all the editors who have professed to give us the 
traditional text have followed Challoner’s first and second 
edition or his third. But no one has as yet attempted to 
choose the best readings from the earlier editions and the 
later one and give us an edition which would have the 
advantages of both. The two modern editions of the New 
Testament which I have with me (one published by John 
Murphy Co., the other by Fr. Pustet and Co.), and the text 
of the Gospels, published by the English C.T.S. (which, I 
think, is the same as Dr. Murray’s text), are based on 
Challoner’s first and second editions, while the text found 
in the “ Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools,” edited by 
Rev. Sidney F. Smith, 8.J., is based on Challoner’s third 
edition. It must not be forgotten that these two texts 
differ in about 2,000 instances. If now we compare these 
four recent publications, we see that in the Scripture 
Manuals and in the C.T.S. Gospels no indication whatever 
is given as to what English text is used. Pustet’s edition, 
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in a long eight-line title, states that it was “ first published 
at the English College at Rheims,” but omits any reference 
to a revision of that text, while Murphy’s edition, though 
it adds “ the whole revised,” fails to tell us when or by whom. 
Moreover, it would be a mistake to suppose that these 
editions follow either the earlier or later editions of 
Challoner exactly.” If we turn to John ii. 4, we find that 
each one of the four texts has a different reading : “ what. 
is that to me and to thee” (Murphy); “ what is that to me 
and to thee” (Scripture Maoaalh “what is it to me and 
to thee ” (Pustet) ; and “ what is to me and to thee ” (C.T.S.). 
This last is the reading of the Rheims version and of 
Challoner in all his editions, and, though obscure and un- 
English, at least is meant to be literal. The other three 
are modern attempts to improve the translation, and are 
erroneous, representing, as has been frequently proved, 
neither the Latin nor the Greek.*® The Rheims editors, in 
the first edition (1582), while admitting that “some 
interpret, ‘ What is that, woman, to me and to thee’ ” prefer, 
however, the meaning, “ What have I to do with thee,” 
because this “ is the more proper use of that kind of speech 
in Holy Writ.” They show, moreover, in the same note that 
the phrase is not a rebuke to Our Lady, but a lesson to the 
company.”* 

® In Mark xvi. 1 Murphy’s edition is more correct than the others, reading 
“ bought spices,” as in the Rheims version and in the Latin and Greek. 
The other three have “‘ brought spices,’ a misprint which is all the more 
dangerous because it makes sense. Father Smith, though he notices the 
mistake in a note in which he cites the Greek word, lets “ brought’? remain 
in the text as if it were the reading of the Vulgate and not merely a miserable 
misprint. 

10 See Cardinal Wiseman’s article (l.c., p. 92 sq.) where he maintains 
that the phrase means in the Scriptures, as in the Greek and Latin classics, 
*“ What is common to me and to thee?” Other translations have been 
also proposed. 

11 “ What have I to do with thee? that is, why should I have respect 
to thy desire in this case? In matters touching my charge and the com- 
mission of my father for preaching, working miracles and other graces, 
I must not be tied to flesh and blood. Which was not a reprehension of 
Our Lady, or signification that he would not hear her in this or other 
things pertaining to God’s glory or the good of man, for the event sheweth 
the contrary, but it was a lesson to the company that heard it, and mainly 
to his Disciples, that respect of kindred should not draw them to do anything 
against reason, or be the principal motion [motive] why they do their 
duties, but God’s glory.” 
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Fortunately, however, the current editions of the Catholic 
English text do not always differ one from the other, as in 
John ii. 4. Asa rule, on the whole, it is Challoner’s earlier 
(1749 and 1750) or later (1752) text which is given. The 
edition edited by Dr. Murray (Dublin, 1825), has always 
been popular in Ireland, and, owing partly to the fact that 
it was adopted by Burns and Oates for their sixpenny 
edition of the New Testament, is at present the most 
prevalent one in Great Britain and Ireland. It represents 
the text of Challoner’s early editions with a few judicious 
corrections adopted from the third edition. But noattempt 
was made to adopt from that edition all the readings that 
were really commendable. However, it would be no simple 
thing to prepare a really satisfactory edition of Challoner’s 
version of the New Testament. For it would be necessary 
to collate carefully not only the earlier and later editions 
of Challoner, but also these with the parent Rheims version. 
A judicious solution would give us what would have best 
right to be considered as the traditional English Catholic 
text. But a comparison of such a text with the Latin 
Vulgate and with that Greek text of which the Vulgate is 
a translation, would suggest quite an additional number 
of changes and corrections. Even then such a text would 
have to be further corrected when the new official edition 
of St. Jerome’s Vulgate would be published, and could be 
still further improved if we had an official critical Greek 
text. However, it would be by no means necessary to wait 
for such an event before bringing out a more correct 
edition of the Rheims or of Challoner’s version of the New 
Testament. 


Joun J. O’GORMAN. 








St, Liguori and Probabilism. 


Tue decree “Urbis et Orbis,” 23rd March, 1871, con- 
ferred on St. Liguori the title of “ Doctor of the Church,” 
and declared that he adopted the golden mean so as 
to avoid undue rigour and undue laxity in his moral 
teaching: “Ipse errorum tenebras ab Incredulis et 
Jansenianis late diffusas, doctis Operibus, maximeque 
Theologiae Moralis tractationibus dispulit atque dimovit. 
Obscura insuper dilucidavit, dubiaque declaravit, cum inter 
implexas Theologorum sive laxiores, sive rigidiores senten- 
tias, tutam straverit viam, per quam Christifidelium 
animarum Moderatores inoffenso pede incedere possent.” 
In view of this and other authoritative declarations of 
similar import, the Moral System of St. Liguori cannot 
fail to have at all times a special interest for those who 
devote their energy to the study of Moral Theology. At the 
present day this interest is increased by the controversies 
that have engaged the learned concerning the true mind of 
the Holy Doctor on the question of Probabilism. As it 
would be impossible to discuss in a short article like this 
every phase of the subject, I purpose to set forth what St. 
Liguori himself tells us mainly in his letters which in 
recent years have been published.’ 

We know from various sources that in his early 
theological years St. Liguori was on the side of rigorism, 
but it will be sufficient to quote the text of his “ Morale 
Systema—Alterum Corollarium, n. 82” :—“ Ego, ut sincere 
veritatem fatear, cum theologiae moralis scientiae vacare 
coepi, quia rigidioris sententiae magistrum mihi audire 
contingit, pro hac strenue contendebam. Sed _postea, 
melius rationes hujus controversiae discutiens, opposita 
sententia, quae pro opinione aeque probabile stat, moraliter 
certa mihi visa fuit; et quidem inductus ab illo pluries hic 
repetito principio, quod lex dubia non potest obligare.” 

Experience of the world soon taught St. Liguori that the 


1 Letters of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Translated from the 
Italian. Benziger Brothers, New York. i 
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rigorist views were detrimental to the salvation of souls, 
with the result that he embraced a moral system which most 
authorities admit to have been frankly probabilist. In 
support of these views he wrote anonymously, in 1749 and 
1755, two Latin dissertations, entitled : “ Pro usu Moderato 
Opinionis Probabilis in Concursu Probabilioris,” in which 
he laid down the thesis that it is lawful to follow a solidly 
probable opinion in favour of liberty even when the safe 
opinion is the more probable. During these years he 
looked on the Jesuits as the great masters of Moral 
Theology, and professed himself their disciple. In a letter’ 
to his Venetian publisher, Remondini, February 15, 1756, 
he said : “ I have already written to you (and I here repeat 
it in a few words) that La Croix is most frequently quoted 
in my work, he being the author I had continually at hand. 
As regards the work of Father Mazzotta, I assure you it 
does not contain the one-tenth part of my book. Moreover, 
I have quoted not only La Croix, but very often also this 
same Father Mazzotta . . . I recommend you not to give my 
book for revision to any theologian of the Rigorist School 
(such as are now-a-days, for the most part, the Dominicans), 
for I am not of the opinion of that School. I hold a middle 
course. I would much prefer to have a Jesuit Father revise 
the work, if this could be done, for these Fathers are truly 
masters in Moral Theology.” Having received assurances 
from his publisher on this point, the Saint, in a further 
letter,” March 30, 1756, spoke of the Jesuits in eulogistic 
terms : “It has given me much pleasure to know that you 
will confide the revision to a Jesuit Father, for were you to 
choose one of the Dominican Fathers, who at present follow 
Father Concina, he would censure as lax many opinions 
which I have advocated. You know that, as a general 
rule, I adhere to the teaching of the Jesuits (not of the 
Dominicans), and their opinions are neither lax nor 
rigorous, but rather the golden mean. And if I do main- 
tain one or the other rigorous opinion against some Jesuit, 
T hold it nearly always on the authority of other Jesuits. 
From this Society, I confess I have learned what little I 
have in my books; for they have always been (as I never 
cease to declare), and are yet, the masters of Moral 


* Scientific Letlers, n. 9. 
* Ibid., n. 10. 
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Theology. . . . Please let the reviser read this letter that 
he may know what system I hold. For I have 
ever maintained in the past, and still maintain, 
the system of Probabilism, and not that of Proba- 
biliorism or Rigorism.” These letters are of special 
importance, because they clearly show that, in 1756, 
the Saint was a thorough believer in the Moral System of 
the Jesuits, that he was a Probabilist in the sense in which 
the Jesuits of the day were Probabilists, and that he had 
a high opinion of Jesuit authors like La Croix, whose views, 
in later years, he ceased to admire. 

A few years later, in 1761, St. Liguori still proclaimed 
himself a Probabilist, and his letters show very clearly 
his attitude towards the probabilism of the time, for 
he said that he was “one of the most rigid” among the 
Probabilists. Writing to his publisher on June 4, 
1761,‘ he said: “I have received from Naples a list of 
the condemned propositions which have caused Signor Stasi 
to fear that my moral works have been prohibited. But 
I have already written to him, as I now do to you, that his 
fear is unfounded. My works are not all prohibited; if 
they were, nearly all the books of the Probabilists, among 
whom I am one of the most rigid, would have to be for- 
bidden.” In 1760, the parish priest of Avisio, in the 
diocese of Trent, published a leaflet containing eleven theses 
on Probabilism, of which the first was : “I. Probabilismus 
noster versatur circa haec Tria : Licet sequi probabiliorem 
pro libertate, relicta minus probabili pro lege—Licet 
sequi aeque probabilem pro libertate, relicta aeque pro- 
babili pro lege—Licet sequi minus probabilem pro libertate, 
relicta probabiliori pro lege.” On January 3, 1761, the 
Bishop of Trent condemned the leaflet, and on February 26 
the Holy Office also condemned it as “containing proposi- 
tions of which some were respectively false, rash, and 
offensive to pious ears.” This is the condemnation to which 
the Saint’s letter referred. In subsequent years St. Liguori 
proved beyond question in his controversy with Patuzzi 
that the condemnation did not refer to the first thesis at 
all;* but the condemnation urged him to speak of himself 
as “one of the most rigid” amongst the Probabilists. 

* Scientific Letters, n. 77. 

* Cf. De Ligorio, Theol. Moralis, 1905, p. 64. 
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The same cautious Probabilism appeared in a letter® to 
his publisher, July 13, 1761, in which he said : “ As to the 
propositions you mention, you must know that, in many 
opinions, I am considered and called a Rigorist by the 
Probabilists. In truth, I cannot bring myself to approve 
of their opinions on these points, and I have censured as 
lax many opinions held by the Jesuits. For the rest, I 
cannot induce myself to embrace the extreme Rigorism of 
certain modern writers who seek to lead souls to despair.” 
St. Liguori’s tendency to avoid many opinions of the Jesuits 
which he considered lax, shows a development at least of 
expression since the days when he spoke so strongly in 
praise of the teaching of “the masters in Moral Theology.” 

In the year 1762, St. Liguori published a new disserta- 
tion on Probabilism, entitled: “ Dell’ uso moderato dell’ 
Opinione Probabile.” The first thing that one notices in 
connection with this new dissertation is the change of title, 
for, while the Latin dissertations of 1749 and 1755 had the 
title: “Pro Usu Moderato Opinionis Probabilis in Con- 
cursu Probabilioris,” this new Italian dissertation omitted 
the phrase, “in Concursu Probabilioris.”. The reason of 
this change is evident from the dissertation itself, in which 
the Saint laid down the doctrine to which, with slight 
modifications, he adhered during the remainder of his busy 
life : “ There are two questions that we propose to examine 
in this treatise. The first, whether it is permissible to 
follow the less probable opinion. The second, whether in 
a case in which the two conflicting opinions are of equal, 
or apparently equal, probability, it is allowable to follow 
the less safe. With regard to the first question, we shall 
quickly despatch it, as the solution is certainly evident. We 
affirm that it is not allowed to follow the less probable 
opinion when the opinion which is in favour of the law is 
notably and surely more probable . . . In answer to the 
second question, we affirm that when the opinion which is 
less safe is equally probable it may be licitly followed.” 
To this dissertation St. Liguori referred in several letters to 
Remondini. For instance, in a letter’ [{[July, 1763], he 
said : “I shall send the work on Faith and the Dissertation 
on Probabilism. The latter is being translated into Latin, 


* Scientific Letlers, n. 80. 
* Ibid., 106. 
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to be inserted in the Moral Theology, instead of the one 
now contained in that work. This new Dissertation is 
altogether superior to the old one. I should be very much 
pleased if this Dissertation in Italian, which is a short 
one, were printed separately and extensively circulated.” 
Though the Holy Doctor thus wished this essay to be 

ublished in the forthcoming edition of his Moral 

heology, it did not appear, through the action of his pub- 
lisher, so that its absence from the new edition is no proof 
that previously to its publication he had not unhesitatingly 
adopted the Equiprobabilism of his dissertation. 


Father Patuzzi, under the pseudonym of Adelfo Dositeo, 
wrote a Reply to the new Dissertation, which drew from 
the Saint Responses as well as several letters which help 
us to understand the position of St. Liguori at this 
time. A letter,’ dated March 31, 1764, to his pub- 
lisher, contained the following statement : “ I hold Father 
Patuzzi and Father Berti in high estimation, for they 
are really learned men; but only God and the Church 
are infallible. To assert, then, that I have written in a 
passion or to follow the Jesuits, is to accuse me of a very 
great offence. In plain language, it means that I know 
the truth, but, rather than abandon the Jesuits or my own 
pet opinion, I am obstinate in my defence of falsehood. 
This charge I repel. I hold the opinion in question, 
because I consider it the one to be followed in conscience. 
I am convinced that that confessor is not acting. with a good 
conscience who wishes to oblige a penitent in confession to 
follow the more safe opinion when there is question of 
opinions equally probable.” It seems that St. Liguori, 
though he did not say so explicitly in this letter, considered 
that he was still on the side of the Jesuits. Of course, in 
so far as both were in opposition to the rigorism of Patuzzi, 
they were of the same mind; but this scarcely satisfies what 
we find in this, or other letters which St. Liguori wrote 
about this time. For instance, in a letter’ of July 13, 1764, 
he said: “It is clear, then, that these Reverend Fathers 
[the Dominicans] are acting through passion and not 
according to reason, for they will not permit a person to 


* Scientific Letters, n. 124. 
* Ibid., n. 130. 
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say what he thinks. But God is on the side of truth. If 
I defend the Jesuits, it is not because I have relatives 
among them or because I have been their pupil. No, I am 
defending what I believe before God to be the truth.” The 
true state of the case can, perhaps, be gleaned from a 
letter’® which St. Liguori wrote to his publisher on June 
30, 1768 : “ I should like to know whether you have received 
any further news from Portugal concerning the Morals. 
I have read in the Neapolitan ‘Announcements’ that in 
Portugal an ecclesiastic has been charged with the duty 
of prohibiting all Morals teaching corrupt doctrine. 
By Morals teaching corrupt doctrine, they mean all books 
of Moral written by Jesuits. Now, all the Morals com- 
posed by Jesuits do not teach corrupt doctrine. The 
works of Cardinal De Lugo, Suarez, Layman, Lessius, 
Castropalaus, and other similar writers, do not teach cor- 
rupt doctrine. . . . As to my system of Probabilism, it 
is by no means that of the Jesuits; for I do not admit that 
a person may follow an opinion recognised as less probable, 
as is affirmed by Busenbaum, La Croix, and almost all the 
Jesuits, who admit the less probable opinion.” Apparently, 
St. Liguori made a distinction between two classes of the 
Jesuits, viz., those who agreed with the teaching of Suarez 
and those who agreed with that of La Croix. In his treatise 
on Laws,*’ Suarez wrote : “ Major probabilitas est quaedam 
moralis certitudo, si excessus probabilitatis certus est ;” 
and St. Liguori, in the later years of his life, spoke in 
almost the same terms : “ Dico 1° quod si opinio, quae stat 
pro lege, videatur certe probabilior, ipsam omnino sectari 
tenemur.”’* It is not surprising, then, if St. Liguori con- 
sidered his teaching as not differing very substantially 
from that of the Jesuits who were Moderate Probabilists, 
and that his followers, like Marc,’* are of the same view. 


At the same time, it is true that St. Liguori was an 
Equiprobabalist after the year 1762, as the dissertation of 
that year shows, and as is proved by his reference and letter 
to Father Amort. In the dissertation, St. Liguori spoke 


1® Scientific Letters, n. 209. 

11 De Legibus, L. viii., c. 3, n. 19. 

18 Theologia Moralis, ed. 1905, p. 25. 
18 Institutiones Morales, i., n. 86. 
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of Father Amort as his master on the question of Pro- 
babilism, and in his letter, '* April 23, 1765, he said : “ With 
great pleasure I have seen clearly demonstrated in your 
Theology, and proved by arguments and authorities, that it 
is allowed to follow opinions equally probable or nearly so, 
but not such as are notably less probable. I have myself 
published a Dissertation in defence of this teaching. But 
this new Dissertation has been assailed by the Rev. Father 
Lector Joannes Vincentius Patuzzi, who, in a work entitled 
‘Regula proxima humanarum actionum,’ flattered himself 
that he had clearly proved the truth of his Rigid System, 
that a person is not permitted to embrace any other opinions 
than those reputed morally certain. After the perusal of 
my work, in which I cited you as my master, he made me 
the subject of a very violent attack. Nothing daunted, I 
responded to his objections, which have been the means of 
bringing our teaching into clearer light. But what joy 
would it not afford me, Very Reverend Father, were you 
to take up your pen once more to defend what you have so 
ably written, and thus not leave me alone to combat Patuzzi 
in defence of our common teaching!” St. Liguori, then, 
believed that he and Father Amort had the same Moral 
System, and even Father Lehmkuhl admits that Father 
‘Amort apparently was an Equiprobabilist."’ 

We find a confirmation of this in the letters in which 
St. Liguori said that he was a Probabiliorist in the 
sense that he held it to be obligatory to follow the safe 
opinion when this is more probable than the less safe 
opinion. Thus, in a letter,'® March 28, 1767, addressed to 
a Father of the Congregation, he said: “I send you the 
little book of Father Tortora on Confession, which I 
received last evening. I have read it through, but in a 
cursory manner. Tel] Signor Abate Tortora that the book 
is a good one, and pleases me. In regard to the system, I 
am a Probabiliorist, not a Tutiorist. I am a Probabiliorist 
like the author of the work ; for where the opinion in favour 
of the law is undoubtedly more probable, I affirm that one 
is not allowed to follow the less probable opinion favouring 
liberty. He who asserts that of two equally probable 

4 Scientific Letters, n. 151. 

18 Theologia Moralis, i., n. 154, ed. 11. 

16 Scientific Letlers, n. 185. 
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opinions one must choose the more sure, is no longer a Pro- 
babiliorist, but a Tutiorist. The book in question is, 
indeed, a good one, and would to God its teaching were 
practised! There can be no question that the Tutiorists, 
with their Rigorous System, are doing a great deal of harm; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Probabilists (I mean those 
who follow the opinion recognised as the less probable one, 
which, in my opinion, is not at all probable, since in that 
case the law is morally promulgated), the Probabilists, I 
say, cause the ruin of a great number of souls. The laxist 
confessors are certainly more numerous than the rigorist.” 
The view of St. Liguori that an opinion which is recog- 
nised as the less probable is not probable at all is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his whole theory, and is necessitated 
by the argument which is contained in the first paragraph 
of his Systema Morale.’ If we are bound to follow the 
opinion which approaches nearer to the truth, the opinion 
which is, in our estimation, the less likely to be true can 
have no effective probability; and an ineffective probability 
does not deserve consideration. 

In a letter,'* May 25, 1767, to Father Villani, St. Liguori 
again expressed his opinion, and to some extent explained 
the relations between “certainly” and “notably ’ more 
probable. “In the matter of Probabilism, I hold two 
things for certain. The first, in opposition to Father N., 
is, that a person may certainly follow the probable opinion 
in favour of liberty, when it is equally probable with the 
contrary opinion, or when the probability is so little less 
that one doubts whether the opinion in question is equally 
or a little less probable than the opinion favouring the law. 
I affirm, on the other hand, and I hold for certain, that a 
person is not allowed to follow the opinion in favour of 
liberty when that opinion is surely less probable, and the 
other favouring the law surely more probable. The reason 
is that when the opinion in favour of the law shows itself 
as surely more probable, it is a sign that this opinion is 
considerably more probable and to a degree preponderating. 
Now, when the opinion in favour of the law is considerably 
more probable and to a degree preponderating, even our 
Probabilist authors affirm that the opinion favouring the 


 Theologia Moralis, ed. 1905, p. 25. 
18 Scientific Letters, n. 188. 
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law has to be followed, because the law is then sufficiently 
promulgated, at least morally. To wish in that case to 


follow the mild opinion, is, it seems, to act imprudently and 
against the known truth.” 


It is difficult to define the exact relationship between 
“certainly ” and “ notably ” more probable, in the theory of 
St. Liguori, and the matter is worthy of consideration, 
because of the light which it throws on the subject under 
discussion. Though in the letter just quoted, St. Liguori 
seemed to make the notability of the excess of probability 
the fundamental point, it seems clear from subsequent 
letters that in his view the certainty of the greater pro- 
bability is the essential thing. He declared that if the safe 
opinion is certainly the more probable, it is not lawful to 
follow the less safe opinion; and if the safe opinion is not 
certainly the more probable, it is lawful to follow the less 
safe opinion. At the same time, if it is certain that one 
opinion is more probable than another, it is true that the 
former is also notably more probable, since certainty cannot 
‘be obtained where there is only a slight preponderance. 


In a letter'® to Father Blasucci [November, 1768], these 


points were emphasised by St. Liguori: “Let us now examine 
your idea, namely, that one ought to follow the Rigid 
Opinion which has one or two degrees of preponderance. 
This rule seems to me very vague and apt to engender 
scruples ; for it is difficult to find a measure that will weigh 
these two degrees or this one degree of preponderance. My 
rule appears to me very clear and certain; when the opinion 
in favour of the law is certainly more probable, I affirm 
that one is not allowed to follow the less certain opinion. 
I am, therefore, not a Tutiorist, but a genuine Proba- 
biliorist. Thus, when I know that the rigid opinion is 
more probable, I maintain that it should be followed; and 
in this I am opposed to the System of the Jesuits. On the 
other hand, when the rigid opinion is equally probable, or 
doubtfully more probable, then one may follow the mild 
opinion. And why? Because when the opinion is equally 
probable, or if one doubts as to whether it is a little 
more probable, the law is doubtful, strictly doubtful, and 


19 Scientific Letters, n. 217. 
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in that case the principle is applicable : a doubtful law does 
not oblige; for in that case the doubt of the existence of the 
law is sufficiently promulgated, but not the law itself. 
When, on the contrary, the rigid opinion is to my mind 
certainly more probable, I must follow it, for in that case 
the law is sufficiently promulgated for me, and is no longer 
doubtful, strictly doubtful, but doubtful in a broad sense 
that does not free me from the obligation of adhering to 
the law. Nevertheless, it is true that if the rigid opinion 
is certainly more probable, it is, at the same time, more 
probable, also, with a strong preponderance; for when the 
preponderance is slight, there exists a doubt whether it is 
more probable or equally probable, and in that case the rule 
applies: Parum pro nihilo reputatur.” 

In a further letter®® to Father Blasucci, 8th August, 
1769, St. Liguori brought out more clearly his view that the 
certainty of the preponderance is the main thing to be con- 
sidered, and that if this certainty exists even in regard to 
one degree the preponderance is notable : “ You declare that 
when the opinion favourable to the law is more probable, 
even to the extent of one degree only, the mind is naturally 
drawn to embrace it. This I do not deny. But when one 
doubts whether this great degree exists or not, the mind is 
not drawn but remains in suspense. This is what I have 
frequently explained, affirming that when a person is 
certain that the rigid opinion is more probable, he ought 
to follow it; but when it is doubtful whether the rigid 
opinion is equally probable or a little more probable, 
though so little that one is in doubt whether the opinion is 
a little more probable or only equally probable, in that case 
I affirm that the law is strictly doubtful, and cannot be 
called promulgated. Naturally, therefore, it does not then 
oblige the conscience either of well-instructed persons or 
of the unlearned. 

“T maintain, furthermore, that when the rigid opinion 
is certainly more probable, even to the extent of one degree 
only, it is at the same time notably more probable; for this 
certitude of a greater probability proves that the proba- 
bility preponderates to such a degree that it suffices to turn 
the balance. Thus, I assert, that the opinion certainly 
more probable is the same thing as the opinion notably 

2° Scientific Letlers, n. 219. 
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more probable; for if the greater degree of probability were 
not notable, it would not 3 able to turn the balance. More- 
over, as long as I assert that one should follow the opinion 
certainly more probable, even though it be more probable 
(but certainly) to the extent of one degree only, all 
ambiguity disappears.” 

I have dwelt at some length on this difference between 
“notably more probable,” “certainly more probable,” and 
their relations to one another in the mind of St. Liguori, 
because this distinction seems to be of exceptional 
importance in an effort to reach the true view of St. 
Alphonsus. Once a person admits that the rigid, if cer- 
tainly the more apere opinion is binding in conscience, 
and does so on the principles that we are bound to adhere 
in practice to the view that more nearly approaches to the 
truth, and that the existence of the law is promulgated 
sufficiently if it has more than strict doubt in its favour, 
he is an Equiprobabilist, even though he believes that his 
System does not differ very substantially from that of 
moderate Probabilists. 


It might be said that St. Liguori’s opposition to the 
Moral System of the Jesuits was more diplomatic than 
real. During the later years of his life, a most unjust and 
violent persecution of the Jesuits raged on the Continent, 
and especially in Portugal. The Saint was always afraid 
that his works might share the fate of the books of the 
Jesuits, and his later letters constantly referred to the 
differences between his teachings and theirs. Thus ina 
letter,”’ October 11, 1769, he wrote to his publisher, Remon- 
dini : “I learn of the prohibition of my Moral in Portugal. 
I know not what to say about it! The news has given me 
great pain, especially on account of the loss you will suffer. 
But what can be done? Let us have patience! I had a 
friend who could be of some service in Portugal, but he is 
now dead. You might write to your correspondent in 
Portugal and tell him to try to find out why the work has 
been prohibited. The fact of the matter is, I do not follow 
the System of the Jesuits with regard to Probabilism. 
They hold to the maxim : Qui probabiliter agit, prudenter 
agit; this maxim I disapprove. They stoutly maintain 

21 Scientific Letters, n. 224. 
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that a person may embrace the less probable opinion. I 
deny this, and affirm that when a person knows that the 
greater probability is in favour of the law, the law must 
be obeyed.” . 

In order to avert from himself and his Congregation the 
persecution to which the Jesuits were subjected, St. Liguori 
frequently urged his friends to proclaim far and near that 
he was not a Probabilist nor a follower of the Moral System 
of the Jesuits. With the same end in view, he proclaimed 
himself a Probabiliorist : “ This is, indeed, the truth; for 
I maintain that the Probable Opinion as such cannot be 
followed, since to act well, moral certitude is required. 
Mere probability, therefore, is not sufficient foundation on 
which to base the rectitude of an action.” This is found in 
the Saint’s letter*® to Father Blasucci, August 5th, 1772, 
and also in many subsequent letters. Evidently a Pro- 
babilist could in the same sense call himself a Probabiliorist, 
since he does not base the lawfulness of the action on the 
mere probability of its lawfulness. St. Liguori, however, 
differentiated his view from that of the Jesuits, not on this 
point, but on the now obsolete maxim: Qui probabiliter 
agit, prudenter agit; and also on the teaching that the 
opinion in favour of liberty can safely be followed in con- 
science even though it certainly is less probable than the 
opinion in favour of the law. Very likely St. Liguori used 
stronger language in condemnation of the system of Pro- 
babilism than he would have used were his position secure, 
but it would scarcely be reverent to his memory to say or 
to suggest that in his condemnation he did not give expres- 
sion to his true opinion on the subject. 

Apart altogether from his Letters, the Systema Morale, 
as published in the eighth and ninth editions of his 
Moral Theology, makes St. Liguori’s teaching clear. The 
opening paragraph gives both his final view and the 
reason on which it is based : “ Dico i° quod si opinio, quae 
stat pro lege, videatur certe probabilior, ipsam omnino 
sectari tenemur; nec possumus tune oppositam, quae stat 
pro libertate amplecti. Ratio, quia ad licite operandum, 


#2 Nowadays Probabilists freely admit that the maxim: Quit probabtliler 


agit, prudenier agit, is false as a direct and useless as a reflex principle 
of action. 


*3 Scientific Letters, n. 261. 
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debemus in rebus dubiis veritatem inquirere et sequi : at ubi 
veritas clare inveniri nequit, tenemur amplecti saltem 
opinionem illam quae proprius ad veritatem accedit, qualis 
est opinio probabilior.” This argument, if correct, would 
prove that it is not lawful to follow the surely less probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, and Probabilists usually do 
not admit the truth of this conclusion since they maintain 
that it is lawful to follow the less probable opinion 
in favour of liberty if it is solidly probable from intrinsic 
or extrinsic arguments. St. Liguori thought so much of the 
eighth edition, that he was able to say in his letter to his 
publisher, October 21, 1779 : “ I can only repeat that I shall 
die content, since this edition of the Moral is completed. I 
should not have been able to do so before this edition 
appeared.” In the midst of a busy life, he tried to bring 
the last editions of his Moral Theology up-to-date. He 
made an effort to correct and revise the previous editions 
so that the world would have the legacy of his last word. 
Though here and there some necessary emendations were 
not made, the Saint had reason to be content with the com- 
pletion of his task. 

In fine, I desire to state that in dealing with the subject 
under discussion my sole purpose is to try to find out the 
opinion of St. Liguori on a thorny subject. Even though 
St. Liguori certainly held Equiprobabilism, the question 
would still remain whether this is the true system of morals. 
In this connection, it is well to remember that in giving 
approbation to the theology of St. Liguori, the Holy See 
was careful to state that in doing so it did not mean to 
disapprove of the teaching of other approved theologians. 


J. M. Harty. 
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Decisions of the Biblical Commission. 


De Auctore, de Tempore Compositionis et de Historica 
Veritate Evangelii Secundum Matthaeum. 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Commissio “ de 
re Biblica” ita respondendum decrevit. 

I. Utrum, attento universali et a primis saeculis con- 
stanti Ecclesiae consensu, quem luculenter ostendunt diserta 
Patrum testimonia codicum Evangeliorum inscriptiones, 
sacrorum librorum versiones vel antiquissimae et catalogi 
a Sanctis Patribus, ab ecclesiasticis scriptoribus, a Summis 
Pontificibus et a Conciliis traditi, ac tandem usus liturgicus 
Ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis, affirmari certo possit et 
debeat Matthaeum, Christi Apostolum, revera Evangelii 
sub eius nomine vulgati esse auctorem ? 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

II. Utrum traditionis suffragio satis fulciri censenda sit 
sententia quae tenet Matthaeum et ceteros Evangelistas in 
scribendo praecessisse, et primum Evangelium patrio ser- 
mone a ludaeis palaestinensibus tunc usitato, quibus opus 
illud erat directum, conscripsisse 4 

Resp. : Affirmative ad utramque partem. 

III. Utrum redactio huius originalis textus differri possit 
ultra tempus eversionis Hierusalem, ita ut vaticinia quae 
de eadem eversione ibi leguntur, scripta fuerint post 
eventum; aut, quod allegari solet Irenaei testimonium 
(Advers. haeres., lib. III, cap. I, n. 2), incertae et contro- 
versae interpretationis, tanti ponderis sit existimandum, ut 
cogat reiicere eorum sententiam qui congruentius traditioni 
censent eamdem redactionem etiam ante Pauli in Urbem 
adventum fuisse confectam ? 

Resp. : Negative ad utramque partem. 

IV. Utrum sustineri vel probabiliter possit illa moder- 
norum quorumdam opinio, iuxta quam Matthaeus non 
proprie et stricte Evangelium composuisset, quale nobis est - 
traditum, sed tantummodo collectionem aliquam dictorum 
seu sermonum Christi, quibus tamquam fontibus usus esset 


alius auctor anonymus, quem Evangelii ipsius redactorem 
faciunt ? 
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Resp. : Negative. 

V. Utrum ex eo quod Patres et ecclesiastici scriptores 
omnes, imo Ecclesia ipsa iam a suis incunabulis, unice usi 
sunt, tamquam canonico, graecotextu Evangelii sub Matthaei 
nomine cogniti, ne iis quidem exceptis, qui Matthaeum 
Apostolum patrio scripsisse sermone expresse tradiderunt, 
certo probari possit ipsum Evangelium graecum identicum 
esse quoad substantiam cum Evangelio illo, patrio sermone 
ab eodem Apostolo exarato ¢ 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

VI. Utrum ex eo quod auctor primi Evangelii scopum 
prosequitur praecipue dogmaticum et apologeticum, demon- 
strandi nempe Iudaeis Iesum esse Messiam a prophetis 
praenuntiatum et e davidica stirpe progenitum, et quod 
insuper in disponendis factis et dictis quae enarrat et refert, 
non semper ordinem chronologicum tenet, deduci inde liceat 
ea non esse ut vera recipienda; aut etiam affirmari possit 
narrationes gestorum et sermonum Christi, quae in ipso 
Evangelio leguntur, alterationem quamdam et adaptationem 
sub influxu prophetiarum Veteris Testamenti et adultioris 
Ecclesiae status subiisse, ac proinde historicae veritati 
haud esse conformes ! 

Resp. : Negative ad utramque partem. 

VII. Utrum, speciatim solido fundamento destitutae 
censeri iure debeant opiniones eorum, qui in dubium revo- 
cant authenticitatem historicam duorum priorum capitum, 
in quibus genealogia et infantia Christi narrantur, sicut et 
quarumdam in re dogmatica magni momenti sententiarum, 
uti sunt illae quae respiciunt primatum Petri (Matth., 
xvi., 17-19), formam baptizandi cum universali missione 
praedicandi Apostolis traditam (Matth., xxviii., 19-20), 
professionem fidei Apostolorum in divinitatem Christi 
(Matth., xiv., 33), et alia huiusmodi, quae apud Matthaeum 
peculiari modo enuntiata occurrunt ! 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

Die autem 19 Iunii 1911 in audientia utrique infra- 
scripto Rmo. Consultori ab Actis benigne concessa, SSmus. 
Dominus Noster Pius Papa ‘X. praedicta responsa rata 
habuit ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae die 19 Iuniwi 1911. 


FULCRANUS VicovROUx, Pr.S.S. 
LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O.S.B. 
Consultores ab Actis. 























Book Reviews. 


The Principles of Moral Science. An Essay by the Rev. Walter 
MacDonald, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Second Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1910. 


This important work has now become well known to students of 
Ethics and Moral Theology; and little remains for the reviewer but to 
congratulate the author on the appearance of a second edition, and to 
recommend the book to students as a model of originality of thought and 
clearness of exposition, 

The book is modestly entitled ‘‘ an Essay,’’ but is really a very full 
treatment of the fundamental principles of Ethics, and also takes the 
student into the centre of many difficult questions of Moral Theology. 
The style throughout is crisp and forcible, and theoretical discussions are 
always illustrated by concrete examples. Abstruse metaphysical discus- 
sions are avoided, and the reader is never taken far from the familiar 
world of common sense. There is thus a welcome freshness about the 
book, which makes it attractive even to beginners. 

No attempt is made to burthen the reader with historical detail: 
there is, however, a good deal of apt criticism of modern views, especially 
those of Kant, Mill, and Spencer. 

It would be impessible in a short notice to refer to the contents of the 
work in detail: a few remarks on some of its characteristic features will 
be sufficient. 

The author works out with great thoroughness a few leading priit- 
ciples, especially the following:—(1) The importance of the external 
action in determining morality; (2) The objective existence of a moral 
order. These principles are not new; they are in fact of fundamental 
importance in the traditional Scholastic Ethics and Moral Theology. 
They are worked out in this book with striking force and originality of 
argumentation and abundance of apt illustration; and supported by 
successful criticism of @ priori and subjectivist theories of Ethics, 

The author notes, in the Preface and elsewhere, that there are some 
differences between the manner in which he works out these principles 
and that ordinarily followed. Whether it is a question of difference of 
emphasis merely, or of a real difference of view, is not always easy to 
decide. Thus, while the ordinary view says that an action must be free 
in order to be moral, the author speaks often of the morality of external 
actions. It seems to me, this expression ‘‘ external action ’’ is some- 
what ambiguous. The physiological process which culminates in the 
contraction of muscles is an external action when compared with the 
inner act of will. When it is said that the external act of killing a man 
is wrong, it is not this physiological process that is meant, but its effect, 
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the taking away of a human life. The physiological process mentioned 
is itself neutral; it might have as a result a good or a bad action. But 
the external result is also, taken by itself, neutral; for it might have been 
brought about in exactly the same way by natural forces, without human 
intervention. Ordinary language, in saying that to kill a man is morally 
wrong, uses a certain abstraction: it is not the external action or result 
as such, but only in as much as it is willed, that is considered wrong. 
The ‘‘ external act,’’ then, to be right or wrong, must have an internal 
side. The author himself repeatedly uses the expression ‘‘ external 
act,’’ when it is clear from the context that he means the external act as 
willed. He holds also that an action, to be moral, must be capable of 
being intelligently self-directed. It seems to me, then, that when the 
terms are exactly defined, the difference between the author’s view and 
the theory as traditionally expressed is not so great as might appear at 
first sight. There are some points which one would like to see more 
fully and explicitly treated. Thus, the notion of a moral order is applied 
throughout the book, and its implications are worked out in a very useful 
and interesting fashion. But one misses a full theoretical discussion of 
the notion itself. The moral order is constituted by certain relations, 
which are obiective and independent of the will of the agent; e.g., the 
fact that man is independent, and not a mere instrument for the needs 
of others, is the basis of a certain relation between man and man; any 
action which ignores or contradicts that relation is inordinate and, there- 
fore, wrong. The author distinguishes this moral order from the physical 
order, and the esthetical order (it would be easy to add other orders, 
e.g., the economic order). He repeatedly brings the moral order into 
parallel with the esthetical, and sometimes says it is “‘ somewhat 
similar ’’ to the latter. But I have not been able to find anywhere in 
the book an account of what marks off the moral order from the other 
kinds of order. Such questions probably lay outside the range of enquiry 
marked out for himself by the author in this book. The problem in- 
dicated seems to me nevertheless to be an important one. There have 
been moralists who have confused moral with mathematical relations. 
There is at present a growing school of moralists, much represented in 
popular literature, who confuse the moral with the esthetical order. 
These latter two orders have, it is true, much in common. Both cover 
large areas of human action; for the esthetical order refers not merely to 
external things, but also, like the moral, to human actions, capable of 
intelligent direction. Again, both are independent of the individual, and, 
so far, objective—though the esthetical is much less so than the moral, 
subjectivity playing a large part in matters of taste. 

I do not at all imply that the author in any way confuses these two 
orders ; but merely that he does not tell us in what their difference con- 
sists. He uses the same expressions in reference to both kinds of order. 
A morally wrong action and an esthetically wrong action are both said 
to be “‘out of order.’” But there is clearly an immense difference 
between these two ways of being ‘‘ out of order ’’ or “‘ in order.’’ It is 
manifest that the two orders do not coincide : an action may be morally 
right and esthetically wrong; and it may be esthetically correct and 
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morally wrong. A very important difference between the two kinds of 
order is, that they bear each a quite different relation to the will. After 
all, it does not matter so very much about the esthetical order: few can 
hope to act up to it, even in such familiar actions as walking, speaking, 
gesticulating. A certain disinterestedness or aloofness of will has been 
at all times noticed as a characteristic of the esthetical attitude. The 
moral order, on the other hand, is such that we cannot stand by and 
merely contemplate or even admire it; of its own nature it makes 
demands on our wills and conduct. 

I am tempted to think that if the author had attached more import- 
ance to this line of enquiry, he might possibly have been led to what I 
may call a less ‘‘ juridical ’’ view of the nature of obligation, Duty he 
regards as arising altogether out of certain specific relations within the 
moral order. He builds, perhaps, too much on the consideration that an 
action may be good without carrying with it any obligation. He admits, 
indeed, that in the moral order “‘ it is a duty in every case to avoid what 
is out of order.’’ But he scarcely gives sufficient place to the con- 
sideration that the moral order carries with it, of its very nature, an 
element of obligation or constraint, which makes the ‘‘ natural law’’ of 
morals different from the laws of mathematics, physics, esthetics. 

These few remarks I have offered not so much by way of criticism, as 
rather to give some idea of the kind of problems that are raised in the 
book. Even those who will not agree with the author in all his con- 
clusions, cannot fail to find the work highly stimulating. 

J. SHINE. 








Further Notes on St. Paul. The Epistles of the Captivity: Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Philemon. By Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. 
Burns and Oates, 1911. Pp. 203. 3s. 6d. net. 


Those who have read Father Rickaby’s previous volume on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, will welcome the 
present one, in which he deals with the Epistles of the Captivity. The 
same method is followed in both works, except that for the text of 
Challoner’s 1752 edition of the Rheims Testament a paraphrase is 
now substituted, the author in his short Preface declaring himself dis- 
satisfied with all existing English translations, and deeming a new trans- 
lation less useful than a paraphrase. The notes are brief and pithy, the 
style is always clear, and the points selected for elucidation are, on the 
whole, well chosen. Now and again the reader may desire more help 
in the elucidation of St. Paul’s thought, but, as far as he goes, Father 
Rickaby’s wide philosophical and theological learning makes him a safe 
and reliable guide. The author has no desire to dispense the student of 
these ‘‘ Notes ’’ from the use of larger works on St. Paul, for he tells us 
in the Preface to his previous volume that he will be glad if they find 
a place by the side of the greater Commentaries, and in the same con- 
nexion he adopts the words of Theodoret’s Introduction: ‘‘ There is 
then nothing unseemly in even our going like gnats in company with 
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those bees, buzzing round the apostolic meadows.’’ But though the 
learned Jesuit’s ‘‘ Notes’’ neither are, nor are intended to be, in any 
sense exhaustive, they contain a very great deal in short space and in a 
most interesting and intelligible form. ‘Some of them, perhaps, may 
be considered almost too erudite for a work of this kind, as, for in- 
stance, that on Col. ii. 18; and there may be readers who will think the 
appeal to the Greek text too frequent, but on this it must be said that 
no capable and conscientious commentator of the New Testament can 
well avoid frequent appeals to the Greek original. 

Father Rickaby avows that he has a dislike to Prefaces, Introduc- 
tions, and Analyses. Our sympathies go entirely with him in regard 
to elaborate Prefaces, but we doubt whether it is wise to discard all 
Introduction and Analysis. A bird’s-eye view of a country is desirable 
and may be often useful before one begins to explore it in detail. At 
any rate, our author has the courage of his convictions, and the present 
volume has only a few lines of Preface, and neither Introduction nor 
Analysis in the case of any of these Epistles. 

JosEPpH MaclRory. 








Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D., 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy at Harvard. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1911. Pp. vii. + 243. 3s, 6d. net. 


The mutual relation of religion and science is a deeply interesting and 
vital question, and there must be many inside as well as outside the 
Church who will be glad to have the deliberate views of a Catholic lay- 
man and scientist on any portion of the subject. Dr. Dwight is no 
longer a young man, and he writes with the experience of one who has 
devoted many years to the study of his own particular science and its 
relation to the teaching of the Church. The work contains ten chapters, 
dealing respectively with Thought of the Day, Theories of Evolution, 
God, Religion, Design and Plan, Living and Non-Living, Man, The 
Descent of Man, Variations and Anomalies, Adaptations. The stand- 
point throughout is avowedly Catholic, for, as the title shows, the author 
is not one of those scientists who are ashamed of their faith; and the 
book bears the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Boston. We cannot do 
more here than call attention to a few points that seem of special 
importance. 

First, Darwin's system of evolution is regarded as impossible. ‘* We 
have now,”’ writes Dr. Dwight, “‘the remarkable spectacle that, just 
when many scientific men are of accord that there is no part of the 
Darwinian system that is of any great influence, and that, as a whole, 
the theory is not only unproved but impossible, the ignorant, half- 
educated masses have acquired the idea that it is to be accepted as a 
fundamental fact.’’ . “* Beyond question, just at the time when 
the uneducated are prating about the triumph of Darwinism, it is fast 
losing caste among men of science. After all what has ever been estab- 
lished? What evidence have we of the gradual passing of one species 
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into another? What has become of the intermediate forms, not indeed 
of those between any two given species, but of those between the hosts 
of species which must have in turn risen from lower and given origin to 
higher ones? Rudimentary and useless structures have been one of the 
Strong points of Darwinism; but what do they show? First, that there 
are certain strong resemblances, presumably dependent on unity of 
plan, between different species, indeed different orders, and even dif- 
ferent classes of animals; second, that there are beyond any question 
structures that are useless to the individual. Formerly those were 
quoted as inheritances, degenerate represenfatives of structures of past 
usefulness, and in many cases this may be true; but Osborn tells us that 
his paleontological studies show that rudimentary structures, horns for 
instance, appear in species which could not have inherited them; but 
which are themselves the ancestors of those who are to show these same 
structures in greater development. Nothing could be more fatal than 
this, not only to Darwinism, but to any system of purposeless evolution. 
Hybrids are as sterile as they ever were. New species have failed to 
materialize. Artificial variations (unless fixed by the crossing of Men- 
del’s ‘‘ dominants ’’ with dominants or of ‘* regressives ’’ with regres- 
sives, of which Darwin knew nothing) still tend to revert to original 
conditions, Sexual selection, the theory according to which the best 
equipped males carry off the females from their inferior neighbours, has 
not proved its claims. It is not certain that surviving species are alwaya 
the best adapted to their surroundings. The theory has been most pros 
ductive of loose reasoning.’’ 

But while our author thus unhesitatingly rejects Darwinism with its 
gradual changes of species, he thinks that there is good reason for 
believing in evolution of some kind, and inclines to the view that it took 
place by sudden leaps, from a motive power that started within the 
organism and acted according to the Creator’s law. One may surely 
ask, however, wlfether there is much more evidence for this appearance 
of new species by sudden leaps than of those intermediate forms, the 
non-existence of which has proved the most fatal stumbling-block to the 
acceptance of Darwinism. Be this as it may, it is right to add that 
Dr, Dwight accepts evolution only with limitations; he does not believe 
that the living came from the non-living, nor that the soul 
of man was derived from that of an animal, and he main- 
tains that there is not even a plausible line of ascent up to 
man’s body. ‘Treating of similar adaptations in the organs of 
diverse animals, he writes: ‘‘ Now my argument is not that these 
things have not been evolved; for I think it much more probable that 
they have been, but that the evolution through which they came to 
their present perfection cannot have been, as according to Darwinism, a 
system of blind chance. There must have been in the developing 
organisms a living impulse to change for a special end, and also in a 
certain prescribed manner. How much this changing may have been 
modified by surroundings, or hampered by accident, is beyond saying, 
but the fact remains that, putting special creation aside, these similar 
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adaptations can have been caused only by an internal purposeful im- 
pulse acting according to law.’’ And he goes on to say that observa- 
tions of convergence in morphology alone ‘‘ show clearly enough the 
action of an internal directing force: the vital principle. They show 
convincingly that a system based on blind chance and without a goal is 
too weak to discuss. Were there no other arguments there would be 
enough to dispose of any system of evolution without God.”’ 

It will be seen that while Dr. Dwight is an evolutionist, he is not one 
who admits evolution in order to deny God. He loyally accepts the 
Church’s teaching, and on the general question of the relation of our 
faith to science he is neither ashamed nor afraid to write : ‘‘ The Catholic 
rejoices by his faith, not only in a grander view of creation, but in one 
far more in accord with true science than the atheistic or pantheistic one 
offered us by the so-called science of the day.’’ 

J. MacRory. 








Harnack et le Miracle, d’aprés son Etude sur Clément de Rome. Par 
le Pére Hermann van Laak, S.J., Professeur de Théologie a 1’ Uni- 
versité Gregorienne. Traduction de |’Italien par le Pére Ch. 
Senoutzen, 8.J. 1 Vol. de la collection Etudes de théologie et 
d’histoire. Paris: “‘ Bloud et Cie, 1911. Pp. 124. Price 2fr. 


The work of the Gregorian professor, here presented to us in French 
dress by a brother Jesuit, is able and opportune. It is a reply to a work 
of Harnack on the famous First Epistle of Pope Clement. One of the 
pet theories of the distinguished Berlin professor is that Christianity 
became Catholic only at the end of the second century, and that before 
that time it was purely a monotheistic and moral movement, untram- 
meled by dogma or divinely instituted worship, and knowing nothing 
of angels or demons or miracles or any other external creature that 
might interpose between man and his Heavenly Father. It was mainly 
to support this theory that Harnack’s study of the First Epistle of 
Clement was directed; especially to show that in the eyes of this great 
Father of the first century miracles had no religious value such as was 
afterwards assigned to them by the apologists and theologians of the 
Church. 

Father van Laak has no difficulty in proving, by a careful examination 
of the Epistle in question, that the conclusions drawn from it by Har- 
nack are wholly unjustified. He makes a minute study of the passages 
of the Epistle that refer to miracles, and proves conclusively that St. 
Clement, not only believed in miracles, but that he also realised fully 
their religious value and their cogent efficacy as motives of credibility, 
and was no more “ pre-Catholic ’’ on this question than St. Cyprian 
or St. Athanasius. In view of Harnack’s exegetical methods in dealing 
with this particular subject, Father van Laak makes some reflections 
regarding the Berlin professor and his methods generally, which seem 
well worth quoting. ‘‘ Without doubt,’’ he says, ‘‘ there are many 
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errors of method committed by Harnack in his manner of explaining 
Clement’s view on the religious value of miracles.’’ . . . “‘ But if Har- 
nack, in this recent study, has fallen into numerous and grave errors in 
analysing thoughts of Clement that were easy to understand, what 
wonder that he is so often wrong also—and we suppose this as known 
independently—in his history of dogma, where there is question of simple 
ideas of the Fathers or the theologians. What wonder that he 1s so often 
wrong where there is question of more difficult concepts, which only a 
mind trained with special care in philosophy and theology can clearly 
understand ; for instance, when there is question of the Sacraments, of 
actual and habitual grace, of the Incarnation, of the Trinity, when above 
all he meets with somewhat complicated reasoning on these subjects? 
Such being the case, then, what ought to be our attitude in regard to 
Harnack? When we have not ourselves studied a question, or when 
the view of the Fathers and theologians on the subject is not known to 
us, we ought to accept the judgment of Harnack on the thought and 
teaching of the Fathers only with the greatest reserve; and hence it is 
only with great circumspection that we ought to lend an ear to the views 
developed by him on the evolution of dogma by the Fathers and 
theologians.’’ This is sound and necessary advice, all the more neces- 
sary because of the vogue that Harnack enjoys. 
J. MacRory. 








Messianic Interpretations and Other Studies. By the Rev. R. J. Know- 
ling, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham; Fellow of King’s College, London. 
§.P.C.K., London, Pp. 181. 3s. 


The essay on Messianic interpretation, which gives its name to this 
volume, covers only some thirty pages. The remainder is taken up 
with five essays on the following subjects: Some recent criticism in its 
relation to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; the Pauline theology in 
relation to the records of Our Lord’s life and teaching; the Eschatology 
of St. Paul; the medical language of St. Luke and recent criticism ; 
St. Irenaeus and his newly-discovered letter. Most of the subjects are 
deeply interesting to the student of theology and scripture, and Dr. 
Knowling is evidently well acquainted with the most recent literature 
bearing upon them. Considerations of space forbid us to enter into an 
examination of the author’s treatment of the different subjects; it may 
suffice to say that in nearly every instance his main conclusions are 
such as a Catholic can embrace without any hesitation. 


J. MacRory. 








Private Ownership: Its Basis and Equitable Conditions. Rev. J. 
Kelleher, 8.T.L. Dublin: Gill & Son. Pp. xiv. + 212. Price 
3s. 6d. 

Father Kelleher’s thoughtful book on difficult economic and social 
subjects will repay close study. Believing in the Individualist concept 
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of economics and rejecting Collectivism and Anarchism, he purposes in 
this book to set the defence of Individualism on right lines and to 
indicate some of the reforms which are sorely needed to remove or 
minimise the glaring abuses to be found in the present capitalist order. 
Equally opposing the ideal of those whose cardinal principle is that 
State ownership of capital is the only justifiable fulfilment of-the rights 
of men to sustenance from this world’s goods, and the theories of Com- 
munism which would give permanent ownership of external goods neither 
to the individual nor to the State, he finds the true solution in individual 
ownership under the supervision of the State. Man is by nature an 
independent being having a personal end for the attainment of which 
God has given him authority over the goods of the earth, but he is also 
social, and as such must live in society subject to the authority with 
which God has endowed the State. On this twofold aspect of man is 
based the remedy for the economic ills of the workers of the world. Let 
the individual be the owner of the means of production and distribution. 
Let the State protect and perfect the rights of individuals and the 
interests of society; let it even take to itself ownership of capital when- 
ever and in so far as efficient production and equitable distribution 
demand a transfer. This is the broad outline of the thesis which Father 
Kelleher maintains in his valuable book, and, however we might be 
disposed to disagree with this or that detail, we feel bound to say that 
he has proved his main propositions, 

Many readers will regard the Introductory Chapter of the book as the 
most interesting, and, undoubtedly, from the historic standpoint it is 
excellent. In it our author gives with sufficient fulness for his purpose a 
sketch of the growth and development of Socialism from the far-off days 
when Plato’s Republic gave its consistent presentation of Communistic 
ideals down to the present day when Evolutionary Socialism has come to 
occupy a strong position in many lands. He shows how Communism, 
ideal and experimental, gained some sway, how Marxian Socialism sup- 
planted Communism, and how Evolutionary has driven Revolutionary 
Socialism out of the field. Social Reform is now the watchword where 
formerly universal economic upheaval was the order of the day 
(pp. 1-43). 

In Chapters II. and III. Father Kelleher considers man from the in- 
dividual and the social points of view. Man is by nature independent, 
since to him has been given by God a personal end to the attainment 
of which he is destined independently of his fellow beings. ‘*‘ To pursue 
his own course under the direction of the moral law which God has 
given him together with his reason is man’s end in life. This end 
naturally belongs to every man, since every man is free by nature. The 
responsibility for carrying it out according to the circumstances in which 
he is placed is a purely personal matter between each individual and his 
Creator. No one else can do it for him. His end is absolutely his own. 
It is not the end of the race, of society, or of a nation.’’ Man’s natural 
independence obtains for him some immunities from nature, 
and makes him capable of receiving positive rights from 
God and of acquiring others by his own acts. All men have received 
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equally from God an indefinite right over the goods of this world, for 
He has commissioned all to live on the fruits of the earth. 

Though man is independent by nature, he is also social since he must 
work out his end as a member of society. Society cannot exist without 
authority, and man is bound to recognise social authority within due 
limits; even Anarchists in practice do not question the necessity of 
social authority. We must, however, be careful not to regard men 
merely as members of society, as units destined simply for the good of 
society at large; the conclusions which follow logically from putting the 
individual into such a dependent position are so revolting to the Chris- 
tian moral sense that they constitute the most forcible argument of its 
untenability with the ordinary man. The end of the individual per- 
sonally worked out is the final thing, both for the individual himself and 
for the State. Grasping this pregnant truth, ‘‘ we shall be able to appre- 
ciate why the State should aim at securing the conditions in which all 
men can properly provide for themselves, instead of taking on itself the 
duty of making direct provision for any persons or sections of the com- 
munity, not physically or mentally incapacitated. We shall also be 
in a position to form a true judgment of when and how the State should 
interfere in social and economic matters ’’ (pp. 44-77). 

In Chapter IV. Father Kelleher shows that definite rights in material 
goods are necessary, and in doing so examines the theory of Anarchic 
Communists that a man’s indefinite rights to the fruits of the earth 
should be subject to no limitations through the appropriation of others 
or the control of a superior State. He has little difficulty in proving that 
it is an impossible ideal to try to organise society on the basis of natural 
rights controlled only by the free will of individuals themselves. ** If 
there is any one thing that history and experience should make clear 
beyond possibility of doubt, it is that Communism is impossible for 
fallen, selfish, lazy man—impossible, that is, if he is to rise above the 
position of the lowest savages ’’ (pp. 78-99). 

Chapter V. deals with Collectivism and shows from various points of 
view that the Collectivist ideals are economically untenable. Collec- 
tivism is the theory which advocates the common ownership of land and 
all productive goods. In the absence of more definite details of the Col- 
lectivist regime, Father Kelleher is justified in taking Schaffle’s deserip- 
tion as alone holding the field, and he examines into the practical 
possibility of putting such an unwieldy system on working lines. The 
difficulty of regulating supply in accordance with reasonable demand, 
the grinding slavery of the workers whose labours would be at the beck 
and eall of officialdom, and above all the absence of self interest as a 
motive of work are subjected to close scrutiny in this fifth chapter. 
Father Kelleher, too, answers the specious argument that municipal 
enterprise has been successful in some lines of business, and con- 
sequently can be made universally suitable, ‘‘ Collectivists are very 
simple if they believe that because municipal management succeeds in 
a few services that are comparatively simple and uniform, it would 
succeed equally well if it undertook the entire business of production 
and distribution. At present social life is organised on the basis of 
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private ownership, the influence of which is not in the least diminshed 
by an occasional municipal or national enterprise. In almost every 
respect these public services are in precisely the same position as they 
would be if they were private companies, and in a very different position 
from what they would be in if private businesses nowhere existed. They 
are worked exactly as private businesses would be worked on what is 
called strict business lines, unless occasionally when there is displayed 
a lamentable want of business capacity or method; but then there is 
sure to be a panic, and some severe strictures are passed, unreasonably 
of course, on public enterprises generally. A municipal tramway, for 
instance, can avail of all the advantages of private enterprise ; whatever 
it requires is ready at hand to be purchased for money. It can avail 
of the wage system; men are prepared to work for wages, because they 
can exchange them for anything they please; private industries secure 
them that. But if the influence of private enterprise were destroyed or 
substantially diminished all that would be changed ’’ (pp. 100-146). 

In Chapter VI. Father Kelleher returns to Individualism and lays 
down that, apart from peculiar and transient stages of civilisation, the 
State is commanded by the law of nature to establish private ownership 
in material goods. Private ownership does not come directly from the 
law of nature ; directly it comes from human law and indirectly from the 
law of nature. The State makes this division, not in virtue of any 
power of ownership, but in virtue of a power of jurisdiction whereby it 
can both protect private rights and secure that these rights do not pre- 
judice common interests. So long as private owners use their property, 
‘* without affecting public order or prosperity, they are immune from 
interference on the part of the State as well as of the individual; but 
as soon as the exercise of any private rights enters into and affects 
the social organisation they assume a public aspect, and as such become 
properly subject to the jurisdiction of the State.’’ Individuals too fre- 
quently disregard the social responsibility which is attached to their 
ownership of property ; it is for the State to see that this neglect of duty 
is counteracted by just legislation. Even if the individual had the best 
intentions in the world, he still would not be able by himself alone to 
cope sufficiently with the social evils which are found in the present 
order; the State should come to his assistance and secure that the 
interests of the community at large are duly provided for. Before 
leaving this chapter we think it right to state that we do not agree with 
the view that the law of nature does not directly establish titles of 
ownership; we believe, for instance, that the title of occupancy is 
directly established by the natural law, though, of course, the State 
can and ought to make laws for its regulation. At the same time we 
freely admit that so long as a person holds that such a title comes in- 
directly from the natural law his view does not come into conflict with 
the teaching which is to be found in the various authoritative letters of 
Leo XIII. (pp. 147-169). 

Chapters VII., VIII., and IX. deal respectively with the necessity of 
Social Reform, Social Reform on Socialistic lines, and Social Reform 
on Individualist lines. That social reform is necessary is only too 
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evident. The poor we have always with us, but there is no reason why 
their sufferings should not be alleviated as far as possible. The dis- 
tinctive features of Socialist reform are conformity with the Socialist 
ideal of Collectivism, The Evolutionary Socialism, which is at present 
in vogue, is under the influence of Marxian Socialism, in which it has 
its origin and from which it has developed. It is no wonder, then, that 
the programmes of Evolutionary Socialists show a tendency towards 
common ownership and an opposition to private ownership. It is not 
from such a quarter that true Social Reform can come. On the other 
hand, Social Reform on Individualist lines has all the qualities which 
promise success, Upholding the natural independence of man, and 
recognising his subjection in the social order to the State, Individualist 
Reform can make giant strides in its work of ameliorating the conditions 
of the poor and feeble. The first and most urgent reform is to secure 
for every individual a means of providing a decent livelihood, and a 
living wage is the only means in the case of the poor. If a sufficient 
wage were secured by legislation, insurance should be made compulsory, 
and the best medium of insurance would appear to be through trades’ 
unions or benevolent societies, which would come to take the place of 
the medieval guilds. It would, however, be useless to fix a living 
wage, if ptices were proportionately raised all round; things would then 
be in their original condition. Special danger would exist that house 
rents would be raised if wages were increased, and reform in the direc- 
tion of transferring building sites in towns from the owners of the land 
to the State, to municipal authorities, or to the individual householders, 
would be desirable. Due compensation should be made to the present 
owners, but this should be estimated independently of the increased 
value the land might be said to have when built upon (pp. 170-212). 

We congratulate Father Kelleher on the publication of his ‘‘ Private 
Ownership ’’; and we hope to see from his pen many more works of 
equal or greater merit. 

J. M. Harry. 








The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XI. New Mexico—Philip. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. Pp. 800. Price 27s. 6d. 


The eleventh volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia is a worthy suc- 
cessor of the volumes that have already been brought under the notice of 
our readers. Evidently the weary work of supervising the publication of so 
many ponderous tomes has not damped the ardour or suppressed the 
courage of the Editors; their new volume shows, on the contrary, that 
they still energetically push forward their great enterprise towards a 
successful completion. 

In the present volume there are articles which are attractive for 
students of every branch of ecclesiastical learning. Sacred Scripture 
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has fared very well. Father Prat, S.J., a member of the Biblical 
Commission, has contributed a long and learned article on St. Paul, 
while Dr. Kirsch, of the University of Fribourg, is the author of the 
article on St. Peter. Dr. Van Der Heeren, of Louvain, has written the 
article on the Epistles of St. Peter; Mgr. Barnes, on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ in the Four Gospels; Father Maas, 8.J., on the Penta- 
teuch; Dr. Driscoll, on Oriental Study and Research; and Dr. Barry, on 
Parables. 

Dogmatic Theology and its kindred subjects are also well represented. 
Dr. Hanna has written the article on Penance; Father Harent, 8.J., on 
Original Sin; Dr. Ahaus, on Holy Orders; Father Joyce, S$.J., on the 
Papacy; Dr. Pohle, on Pelagianism; Father Geddes, 8.J., on Person 
and Personality; and Dom Chapman, on Novatianism. 

Philosophical studies have received due attention from Dr. Pace, who 
writes on Pantheism; Dr. De Wulf, who contributes an article on Nomi- 
nalism, Realism, Conceptualism; Dr. Aveling, who is the author of the 
article on Phenomenalism. 

Ecclesiastical History naturally has obtained the greatest amount 
of space, and the articles by Dom. Almond on the Oates’s Plot, by Dr. 

3arry on the Oxford Movement, and by Father Pollen, $.J., on English 
Post Reformation Oaths will be read with special interest. The general 
reader will peruse with pleasure the various articles on Catholic Periodi- 
cal Literature; Dr. Grattan Flood is the author of Catholic Periodical 
Literature in Ireland. Fr. Bewerunge’s article on ‘‘ Organ ’’ also de- 
serves special mention. 

There are many articles that Irish readers cannot fail to appreciate. His 
Eminence Cardinal Moran, whose recent death is lamented by the whole 
Catholic world, contributed the articles on St. Palladius and St. Patrick. 
Having devoted a great part of his busy life to the study of Irish Eccle- 
siastical History, it is meet that his final days should have been spent 
in writing the article on the Patron Saint of the Irish race. Dr. 
D’ Alton writes articles on O’Connell, Maurice O’Fihely, John O’Hanlon, 
Hugh O'Neill, Owen Roe O'Neill, Edmund O'Reilly Archbishop of 
Armagh, Diocese of Ossory, Philip O’Sullivan Beare, and Penal Laws in 
Ireland. Katherine E, Conway writes a sympathetic notice of John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Douglas Hyde contributes biographical sketches of 
Torlogh O’Carolan, Charles O’Connor, Eugene O’Curry, Donogh Mor 
O'Daly, and John O’Dugan. The notice of Eugene O’Growney is by 
Dr. Dunn. Charles O’Neill is the author of the articles on Terence 
O’Brien and Dermod O'Hurley. Father M. Russell, 8.J., writes on 
John O’Hagan and Edmund O’Reilly, S.J., Father MacSweeney on 
John O’Donovan, and E. O’Leary on Arthur O’Leary. 

The full page illustrations and the coloured plates, as usual, are 
excellent. Amongst the illustrations are St. Patrick’s Cathedral New 
York, and Daniel O’Connell. 


J. M. Harty. 
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La Religion Assyro-babylonienne. Par le P. Paul Dhorme, des Fréres 
Précheurs. Paris: Libraire Victor Lecoftre. 


This work consists of nine lectures, which were delivered in the 
Institut Catholique of Paris in the summer of 1909. The author, the 
well-known Assyriologist, Pére Dhorme, of the Dominican School of 
Biblical Studies in Jerusalem, has done a great service to Oriental 
Scholarship in making his lectures accessible to the public generally. 
To each lecture he has added a series of notes which are very valuable 
from the point of view of bibliography. The lectures are skilfully 
arranged so as to cover all the main questions of Assyro-Babylonian 
religion. 

The first lecture is an admirable up-to-date statement of the sources 
of Assyro-Babylonian religious history. Even the professional Assyro- 
logist will have much to learn from the clear and simple story of Baby- 
lonian origins which Pére Dhorme here sets before us. In the second 
lecture the author explains that goodness was the central note of the 
divinity for the Babylonians and Assyrians. Ancestors were revered, 
but not worshipped as gods. They were kept well supplied with offer- 
ings lest they might come in anger to do injury to their surviving rela- 
tives. So, too, evil spirits were propitiated because they had power to 
harm—not because they were looked upon as gods. If goodness is divine 
it is no wonder that stream and harvest and fire were catled gods. Yet 
these lower deities had no temples or regular service. The only beings 
altogether good and great are the gods whose sign is the star and whose 
home is heaven. For the Assyrian as for the Egyptian, the gods are the’ 
beings whom he saw traversing the great vault of heaven, and the vault 
of heaven itseli—the sun and moon and stars, all the host of heaven. 
These gods are immortal and good. There is no place here for Totemism 
or Euhemerism. The third lecture characterises for us the most im- 
portant of the great gods, and brings out important connections between 
apparently unconnected deities. It is a particularly neat lecture; it 
brings out convincingly the astral character of the gods, and suggests 
that in spite of all their differences the gods of Babylon could be set 
together as so many aspects of one reality (pp. 99-111). The fourth 
lecture explains the general Semitic theory of the intimate connection 
of the god with his city orstate. The fifth lecture, which explains the theo- 
cratic theory of Babylon, follows very naturally. The king is priest 
and god-elected ruler. He is chosen to be king through the love of the 
deity (p. 165). The king is a son of the deity, and himself a god. The 
beginning of his reign is like the opening of a new era—a theory which 
P. Dhorme calls ‘‘ Messianism ’’ (p. 171f). The sixth lecture describes 
the relations in which ordinary men stand to the gods. The gods are 
men’s creators and loving relatives. Each man has some special pro- 
tecting deity, who. dwells in him or hovers around him (p. 199). By 
the sins of men their protecting deities are angered, and in their anger 
they leave men to themselves. Then the evil spirits and all kinds of 
diseases come and take possession of the sinner. The seventh lecture 
investigates fitly the relations .of the moral to the religious code. P, 
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Dhorme shows that current theories, which take for granted an entirely 
separate growth of religion and morals, are not applicable to Babylon, 
and that sin was not, as some Assyriologists have tried to show, merely 
a ritual offence (p. 216). There was for the Babylonian a moral duty 
to be religious, and in all human relations religion played a part. A 
man may revolt against the direct will of the gods and sin against 
religion, or he may revolt against the king’s commands and so indirectly 
against the will of heaven, and sin against justice. But in both cases 
he sins. When a man sins, his god, as we saw, forsakes him and he is 
left a prey to disease and evil spirits. He may, however, win back the 
favour of his god by prayer and expiatory rites. The prayer is directed 
to the offended god; the rites are an exorcism of the evil spirits. The 
eighth lecture discusses the Assyro-Babylonian theory of prayer and 
sacrifice. Prayer is prayer of petition, chiefly of petition for material 
advantages. There were liturgical or public as well as private prayers, 
and we find in both kinds of prayers striking parallels—even in rhythmi- 
eal structure—to the Biblical Psalms. The purer the lips that prayed, 
the more powerful was the prayer. With this hangs together naturally 
the notion of divine intercessory prayer, which we find in the oldest 
documents of Babel and Asshur. With the Babylonians, sacrifice was 
gift, and food, and means of communing with the deity. It was a 
solemn recognition of the divine power, and an expression of man’s 
desire to enter into communion with God. In the bloody sacrifice— 
which was the true one—we detect the notion of substitution. But 
nowhere do we find in Babylon traces of human sacrifice. The last 
lecture deals with the priesthood. All men might speak to God, but 
not all men could have the special knowledge of nature and of things 
divine which would make prayer effective. Priests then must be set 
apart to acquire that special knowledge, and to speak to the gods for 
men. The priest was, therefore, diviner, sorcerer, offerer of sacrifice, 
intercessor. Women, too, could be priestesses—though the women 
associated with the temple-service of Babylon were mostly those con- 
nected with the disgraceful rites of Ishtar. The priests stood next in 
dignity to the king, and were by necessity men of high literary culture. 

The foregoing is a very brief resumé of the most striking points in 
Pére Dhorme’s work. We recommend the work confidently to all who 
are interested in the history of religions. In the immense mass of litera- 
ture that has sprung up recently in connection with Oriental religions 
we know nothing more objective, scholarly and clear than this work of 
the Dominican Assyriologist. 

Patrick Boyan. 








Le Concordat de 1516. Ses Origines, Son Histoire, Par M. L’Abbé 
Jules Thomas. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1910. III 
volumes (xxi + 448, 415, 480 pp). Price 7.50 frs. 


The Concordat of 1516 concluded between Leo X. and Francis I. of France 
was not the first example of such a compact between Church and State. 
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The Concordat of Worms in 1122, the Concordat of Constance in 1418, 
and the Concordat of Princes in 1447 preceded it and served as a model 
for such an agreement. But, though not the first, it is undoubtedly the 
most important in its principles and in its effects, and is the one which 
naturally attracts the attention of anybody interested in the beginnings 
of modern Church History. It is the one, too, which has been most 
severely criticised, from the point of view of both Church and 
State. On the one hand, Leo X. has been accused of having betrayed 
the best interests of the Church by handing over to the French kings the 
right of nominating to the bishoprics of France, and all for the sake of 
worldly gain, while on the other, earnest Gallicans denounced Francis I. 
for having bartered away the liberties of the Gallican Church in his 
desire of increasing the prerogatives of the crown. The question 
whether the Concordat of 1516 was well or ill-advised, whether it in- 
flicted an injury or conferred lasting benefits on the Church is not one 
that can be answered without a thorough knowledge of the position of 
events at the period when the agreement was concluded. The object 
of the present work is to review the whole situation at the time, to 
discuss the circumstances which made such a transaction possible, if 
not desirable, to examine into the meaning of the different clauses of 
the compact, to set forth the reasons why it was opposed by so many 
and so different parties, and to sketch briefly the influence for good and 
evil which the Concordat was to exercise on the Church of France and 
indeed on the whole Catholic Church. 

The first volume, entitled Les Origines du Concordat de 1516, opens 
with an introduction dealing with the nature of Concordats in general, 
and incidentally the author explains how he was induced to undertake 
the preparation of such a work. In 1905 the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques placed this subject on its lists for competition and 
indicated the lines on which competitors must work, namely, they 
should investigate the facts and documents which prepared the way for 
the Concordat, the diplomatic exchanges which determined its tenor, 
and its influence on the century in which it was concluded. It is upon 
those lines that the author has pursued his researches, and the reliability 
of his work is guaranteed by the fact that it received the prize of the 
Academy. 

To understand the Concordat it is necessary to understand 
the relations between Church and State in France during the cen- 
tury which preceded its conclusion. Hence, the author explains 
at length the beginnings of the Gallican liberties, the methods 
of appointment to benefices in France, ecclesiastical trials and 
the origin and influence of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges in 1438, 
and the uses which were made of this by Charles VITI., Louis X1., 
Charles VIII., and Louis XII. The last portion of Vol. I. is given over 
to the Pontificate of Leo X., and to the negotiations which he undertook 
immediately in order to bring about a better understanding between the 
Holy See and France. 

The second volume is devoted mainly to a discussion of the different 
articles of the Concordat, the text of which is cited both in Latin and 
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French, On the one hand the King undertook to abolish the Pragmatic 
Sanction which had been so prejudicial to the rights of the Holy See 
in France, while on the other the Pope abolished the old system of 
election of bishops by the chapters and substituted for election nomina- 
tion by the Crown. This was indeed a momentous step which, however 
it may have been rendered necessary or advisable at the time, was 
destined afterwards to prove ruinous to the best interests of religion in 
France. Furthermore, once France had succeeded in arrogating to itself 
such a right it was extremely unlikely that other nations should not 
claim a similar privilege, and exercise it as it was exercised in France 
for the enslavement of religion. 

Vol. III. is devoted to a study of the effects of the Concordat during 
the century in which it was concluded. In the first place the author 
enumerates and discusses the abuses of the power vested in the French 
kings, especially in regard to the development of the Gallican liberties, 
the appointments of unworthy bishops, the restrictions of the power of 
the Church to hold trials and to punish those guilty of crime, and the 
control of ecclesiastical property by the civil power. Over against these 
he sets forth the good effects of the agreement by emphasising the peace 
which such a compact brought to the Church, the safe position which 
it ensured to the Catholic religion at a time when Europe was so dis- 
turbed, and the reformation which it effected in the external and internal 
life of the Church. 

All the documents which have any bearing upon the questions dis- 
cussed in the volume are given in extenso. 

JAMES MacCarrrey. 








La Questione di Papa Liberio. Per Fedele Savio, 8.J. 1907. 1.1.60. 
Nuovi Studi sulla Questione di Papa Liberio. 1909. 11.20. 


Punti Controversi nella Questione del Papa Liberio. 1911. 1.1.20. 
Roma: Pustet. 


The Pontificate of Liberius (352-366) fell upon troubled times. The 
Arian party, supported by the Emperor, waged incessant war against 
the definition of Nice and against the man whom they regarded as the 
principal author of the definition, Athanasius. When Constantius came 
to the throne and when the Arians realised that they could depend entirely 
upon him for support, they summoned a Council in 353 where, owing to 
the threats of the Emperor, Athanasius was condemned. Pope Liberius 
refused to accept the condemnation, and another meeting was con- 
voked at Milan. Here, too, Athanasius was condemned and a semi- 
Arian formulary of faith was accepted by the majority of the Fathers. 
Liberius, on his refusal to approve of those measures, was banished into 
exile, but was allowed to return at the end of two years, The reason for 
this leniency, it is contended by many, was that Liberius had consented 
to accept the semi-Arian formulary. This is what is meant by the so- 
called ‘‘ fall’ of Pope Liberius. 
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Did the Pope then really yield to the threats and blandishments of 
the Arian party, or is the story a mere calumny published by the Arians 
for the sake of strengthening their own cause? This is the question 
which Father Savio sets himself to solve in the first of the little 
books under review. He examines the arguments which have been 
brought forward against Pope Liberius, namely, the four letters, attri- 
buted to Liberius, which are distinctly favourable to the semi-Arian 
view, together with the testimonies of Athanasius, Jerome, and of 
Sozomen, the historian. The four letters he regards as not genuine, as 
do indeed most experts on this subject. He adduces good reason to 
make us doubt the authenticity of the supposed testimony of Jerome 
and of Athanasius, and by pointing out the dependence of Sozomen 
upon Arian sources, goes far to destroy the value of his history in regard 
to this particular incident. He then deals at length with the arguments 
which go to prove the innocence of the Pope, and concludes his work by 
publishing the principal documents which serve to throw light upon 
the question under discussion, 

The occasion of the second book on the same subject was an attempt 
made by a young writer named Schiktanz to prove that the four letters 
of Liberius were genuine. Father Savio, in the Civilta Cattolica, im- 
pugned this thesis; but later on Mgr. Duchesne, in an article entitled 
Libére et Fortunatien, published in the Mélanges d’Archéologie et 
d’Histoire pubilés par lV Ecole francaise de Rome, took up the same 
position as Schiktanz, and stoutly maintained that the letters were 
genuine. From an examination of the external and internal evidence, 
Father Savio still upholds in this work the truth of his contention that 
the letters attributed to Liberius are mere forgeries fathered upon him 
by the Arians in order the better to deceive the people. 

In the third volume further evidence is adduced in proof of this con- 
tention. In the preface to this volume Father Savio notes with satis- 
faction that in two articles published in the Revue Bénédictine 
(January, April, 1910) the letters are rejected as forgeries. 

These books are well worthy of attention, and give the reader a good 
idea of the arguments which may be adduced by both sides in regard to 
this very difficult question. 

James MacCarrrery. 








Eusébe Histoire Eeclésiastique. Livres, V.-VIII. Texte Gree et Tra- 
duction Frangaise. Par Emile Grapin. Paris: Alphonse Picard. 
1911. 5 fr. (560 pp.). 


The interest which is being taken on all sides in the history of the 
beginnings of Christianity and the difficulty of securing reliable editors 
of the principal sources have induced a body of Catholic scholars in France 
to undertake the publication of the series, known as Textes et Docu- 
ments pour L’ Etude Historique du Christianisme. The directors of the 
series are MM. Hemmer and Paul Legay. The object of the series is 
the production at a cheap rate of a reliable original text accompanied by a 
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French translation so as to permit all students who take an interest in 
such studies to consult for themselves the sources upon which the history 
depends. Fourteen volumes of the series have already appeared, includ- 
ing the works of the Apostolic Fathers, some of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and some of the works of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Gregory of Naz- 
ianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa. 

Naturally in such a series the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius was 
sure to find a prominent place. Apart from other considerations the 
fact that it embodies such a vast collection of documents, for 
many of which it is the sole authority, makes it invaluable to students of 
the history of the early centuries of Christianity. In this series it is 
published in three volumes, two of which have already appeared, and 
the third is in the press. 

The Greek text given is one of the best that has been published, and 
the French translation which accompanies it makes it easy to consult. 
The price is 5 franes. 

JaMES MacCarrrry. 








Les Odes de Solomon, Traduction Francaise et Introduction Historique, 
Par MM. J. Labourt et P. Batiffol. Paris: Lecoffie, 1911. 


In 1909 Mr. Rendel Harris published The Odes of Solomon according 
to a Syriac MS. which he had discovered a few years before. The manu- 
script contained the Psalms of Solomon, which were well known already, 
but it contained in addition these forty two odes which are referred 
to, indeed, by Lactantius, by the author of the Pistis Sophia in the 3rd 
century, by Pseudo-Athanasius in the 6th century, and by Constantina- 
polis Nicephoras in the 9th century, but which otherwise were hitherto 
unknown. 

From a comparison of the quotations given by some of these writers 
with some of these odes there can be no doubt that the learned editor 
has discovered the long lost Odes of Solomon. 

Though some writers have advanced the theory of a Hebrew original, 
yet it is now almost certain that Greek was the original language, of 
which the present represents merely a Syriac translation. Harnack 
considers that the Odes were the work of a Jew and that the un- 
doubtedly Christian allusions contained in many of the Odes are merely 
interpolations made by some Christian writer at a later day, and he 
illustrates his contention by a reference to the Testament of the Twelve 
Apostles, where he detects a similar retouching of a Jewish document 
by a Christian writer. The trend of opinion is rather against this 
theory, and M. Batiffol from a critical examination of the text of the 
Odes and of the arguments adduced by Harnack has gone to demon- 
strate the untenableness of such a contention. 

He considers that the Odes were penned by a Christian, but by a 
Christian whose mind was filled with the errors of the Docetae, such as 
are combated by St. Ignatius in his Epistles; and he would be inclined 
to say that they were written in Syria or in Asia Minor between the 
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years 100-120. He admits, however, that this latter statement is 
more or less conjectural. Many of the commentators of the Odes 
assign to it a’much earlier date. 

That the author was well acquainted with Christianity is clear 
enough from many of his Odes, but that he had such a close acquaint- 
ance with the Pauline Epistles and with the Fourth Gospel, as some 
writers have contended, M. Batiffol would be inclined to deny. He 
refers to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to the Virgin Birth, to the 
descent into hell, but in regard to the Humanity of Christ he seems to 
hold the same doctrines as are put forward in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of St. Peter. 

The present volume contains a literal French translation of the Syriac 
made by M. Labourt, and the Introduction, together with the Com- 
mentary, is from the pen of M. Batiffol. 

JaMES McCarrrey. 








Theologia Fundamentalis. Auctore Ignatio Ottiger, S.J. Tom. II. 
De Ecclesia Christi ut Infallibili Revelationis Divine Magistra. B. 
Herder, Friburgi Brisgovie. 1911. Pp. xxiv + 1062. Price 24s. 
(bound, 268. 6d). 


Owing, no doubt, to some oversight the first volume of Father Ottiger’s 
Theologia Fundamentalis (De Revelatione Supernaturali) failed to reach 
us for review; but to this second volume, which we have just received, 
we extend a hearty welcome, and trust that the third volume (De Exer- 
citatione infallibilitatis Ecclesie Christi) will not be long delayed. The 
author has already established his claim to a foremost place in the ranks 
of systematic Catholic apologists, and his work, when completed, will 
be a truly monumental one. 

The present volume, as its title indicates, covers only a part of the 
ground usually covered in the tract De Ecclesia, but the treatment of 
this part is thoroughly exhaustive in every detail. It will, perhaps, 
assist the reader to form some notion of the character of the work to call 
attention to the mere quantity of matter it contains: there are 1,086 
pages, with 45 lines of standard type to the page, while probably more 
than half the matter is printed in smaller type. The author has allowed 
himself ample space, and none of this space is wasted cither in irrelevant 
or excessive argumentation or in idle display of erudition. Nor does the 
vastness of the material to be disposed of prevent excellent order and 
admirable clearness being maintained throughout, while every requisite 
aid to easy use and ready reference is supplied. Among these aids 
should be mentioned the very full analytical index prefixed, the clear 
logical divisions and subdivisions consistently observed and the varieties 
of type employed. Author and printer have conspired to turn out a 
volume that is a model of up-to-date methodology, and for which the busy 
student of to-day ought to be grateful. Fr. Ottiger’s work is not a mere 
compendium intended for beginners in Theology, but it is a work which 
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even beginners ought to have at hand for reference purposes in their 
early studies, and with which, once they come to know it, they will after- 
wards be unwilling to part. 

Assuming that Christ was the mediator of a supernatural revelation, 
the present volume is taken up with the elaboration and proof of the 
general thesis that Christ himself set up on earth a living and infallible 
authority to interpret and maintain His revelation, i.e., an hierarchical 
society or church, under Peter’s headship, which is none other than the 
Roman Catholic Church under the headship of the Pope. Of the three 
chapters into which the volume is divided, chap. I., ‘‘ De Forma et 
Institutione Ecclesiae Christi,’’ is taken up with proving (1) that Christ 
made the college of the Apostles a living and infallible magisterium for 
the propagation and teaching of His religion, (2) that He made them 
likewise a true imperium, (3) that in this imperium the primacy of Peter 
was an essential element, and (4) that, therefore, He instituted the 
Church as one universal and perfect religious society intended to embrace 
all men; chap. II., “‘ De Proprietatibus Ecclesiae,’’ examines more fully 
the constitution and characteristics of this society, viz., (1) its 
hierarchical organization, (2) its independence within its own sphere, 
(3) the necessity of membership in it for salvation, (4) its perpetuity 
and immutability, (5) its apostolicity, (6) unity, (7) catholicity, (8) 
sanctity, and (9) visibility; and chap. III]. deals with the notes of the 
Church and their verification in the Roman Catholic Church alone. 
We cannot attempt to indicate more in detail the line of treatment 
followed, which, except for its greater fulness, does not differ pub- 
stantially from that of our best present-day manuals. We are glad 
to see that Fr. Ottiger puts the primacy of Peter in its proper logical 
place, in the forefront of the Church’s constitution, and makes the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff the pivotal point of apostolic succession. 
This is certainly better than the order followed by some authors, who 
by separating the question of the primacy from the general question 
of the Church’s constitution unwittingly allow a greater plausibility 
to the Anglican or Eastern schismatical claim than it is entitled to on 
the evidence of Scripture and tradition. 

One of the characteristic merits of Fr. Ottiger’s work is the very 
painstaking fulness with which he states and meets the difficulties not 
merely of old-time Protestants, but of modern rationalists, against the 
main points of Catholic ecclesiology. Thus besides vindicating the 
Catholic interpretation of certain texts against Bible Protestants, their 
authenticity has to be vindicated in many cases against modern 
rationalists; and this Fr. Ottiger does satisfactorily. Then again we 
cannot praise too highly the elaborate care and minuteness with which 
historical testimonies for or against the Catholic position are presented 
and discussed. No point of importance in this respect seems to be 
omitted. 

It is bound, of course, to happen in a work of such dimensions that 
some points should arise on which Catholic authorities are not agreed, 
and in his treatment of these Fr. Ottiger is at pains to give with all 
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fairness the reasons for such differences as exist and to explain the 
grounds on which he himself decides in favour of a particular view. 
lf one is not always convinced by his reasoning, one must, at least, 
always respect the moderation and sanity of his judgments. 


P. J. Tonen. 








The Education of Catholic Girls. By Janet Erskine Stuart. With 
a Preface by the Archbishop of Westminster. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1911. Pp. xv. + 243. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a timely and well-written volume which deserves to be read 
and pondered by Catholic parents and by all who are engaged or take 
an interest in the education of Catholic girls—or, we might add, of 
Catholic boys, for much that is contained in it will apply equally to 
boys and girls. Remarking in her opening sentence that ‘* the principal 
educational controversies of the present day rage round the teaching of 
religion to children ”’ (i.e., the right to teach rather than what is taught, 
none of the combatants except the Catholic body seeming to have a 
clear notion of what they actually want to teach, once the right has 
been secured), the author naturally devotes her first chapter to religion, 
and not inaptly sums up the general features of religious education 
under the heads: (1) right thoughts of God, (2) right ideas of ourselves 
and of our destiny, (3) right ideas of sin and evil, (4) right thoughts of 
the four last things, (5) right views of Jesus Christ and His mother, (6) 
right thoughts of the faith and practice of Christian life. Many useful 
hints are given for securing these several “‘ rights’’ and avoiding or 
curing opposing ‘‘ wrongs.’’ Then follow two chapters on Character 
and character-training in which its importance in education is properly 
emphasised and much sound advice is given; a chapter on ‘* The 
Elements of Catholic Philosophy ’’ as a fitting part in the curriculum 
of a girls’ school; one on ‘* The Realities of Life ’’ (“‘ a name for all 
those things which have to be learned in order to live, and which 
lesson-books do not teach ’’); another on Lessons and Play; and seven 
others on Mathematics, Natural Science and Nature Study, English, 
Modern Languages, History, Art, Manners, and the Higher Education 
of Women, with a Conclusion and two Appendices. On all these sub- 
jects the writer speaks with authority and discernment. She impresses 
the reader as being a lady in whom the inborn talents of a successful 
educator have been developed by careful self-culture and a wide 
experience in the practice of her profession and whose character has 
been moulded according to the best ideals of Catholic education and life. 
We have pleasure in sineerely recommending her work to Catholic 
readers, and wish it the success it deserves. 


P. J. Toner. 
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Essays. By Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder. Edited by Francis 
Bacchus, of the Oratory, Birmingham. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 89 Paternoster tow, London; New York, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, 1911. 


This is a collection of thirteen essays from the pen of Fr. Ryder, well 
known for the part he took in theological controversy in these countries 
about the time of the Vatican Council and perhaps still better for his 
triumphant reply to the polemic writings of Dr. Littledale. They 
reach a very high standard of literary excellence, and cover a wide range 
of subjects: Savonarola, Revelations of the After World, The Pope and 
the Anglican Archbishops, Ritualism, Roman Catholicism and Con- 
verts, The Ethics of War, Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles, The Passion 
of the Past, are among the titles. Two are published for the first 
time—one on Auricular Confession, in reply to Dr. Lea, and the other 
on Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. 

We think it rather a pity that these last two should not have been 
published at the time they were written. Replies and critiques lose 
much of their force when the events they deal with are twenty or 
thirty years old and when the public have, to a considerable extent, 
ceased to take an interest in the subjects they treat. Dr. Lea’s work 
attracted considerable attention at the time of its publication, and a 
reply like I’r. Ryder’s, calm, well-informed and moderate, would have 
done an immense amount of good in these countries as similar replies 
did in Germany and France. Mr. Purcell, in his Life, is believed by 
many to have done slight justice to the great qualities of Cardinal 
Manning and to have laid undue emphasis on the flaws and defects in 
his character: the present essay, coming from a life-long friend and 
follower of Newman’s, woukl have done much to remove the false 
impression and blot out the stain on a great memory. But neither of 
the essays was published during I'r. Ryder’s life-time: in the one case, 
because he was not quite satisfied that he had done his subject justice ; 
in the other, because no inducements from friend or foe could bring 
him to speak to the public on the unhappy estrangement that had 
grown up between the two most prominent ecclesiastics in the English 
Church. 

The peculiar position he occupied will perhaps explain his reticence 
on the latter point, for he was connected with Manning by ties of 
relationship and with Newman by the still closer bonds of a life-long 
friendship. But it gives him a better title than perhaps any other 
can claim to speak on the subject with authority and impartiality. His 
sympathies are with Newman all through, but they do not blind him to 
the excellent qualities and brilliant achievements of the other. He 
points out that history has justified Newman in his opposition to 
Manning on the phases of the three great questions on which they were 
divided—the Temporal Power, the Oxford Movement and Papal Infalli- 
bility. But he defends Manning from the charges of ‘‘ Ambition,”’ 
“* Duplicity,”” and “Infidelity to the claims of friendship ’’ freely 
levelled against him by his biographer, and dwells on the boundless 
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charity that covered all defects. ‘‘I claim that he be clothed in a 
garment down to his feet of the cloth of gold of charity, and for the 
naked hands and feet and face, where they have contracted any stain 
from the dust of human frailty, let them be wiped reverently. He has 
done many noble deeds, and has been a tower of strength and a house 
of refuge for Ged’s people, and he has met with hard measure at many 
hands, at mine, alas, it may be, but none harder than at the hands of 
the man who undertook to write his Life ’’ (p. 301). 

We need not dwell on the other essays. They have all appeared 
before, most of them in the Nineteenth Century, and will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers. An Appendix gives some notes on his 
controversy with Dr. Ward, embodying quotations from I’r. Ryder him- 
self which show that controversies may be carried on without engen- 
dering bitter feelings on either side. Not that the minor figures in the 
fray behaved with equal propricty. ‘‘ Some of Dr. Ward’s allies,’’ the 
editor tells us (p. 215), ‘* had in the heat of controversy forgotten their 
manners. Tr. Ryder, after comparing Dr. Ward to Orpheus, whose 
sweet music drew after him some very queer animals, entreated him 
not for a moment to suppose that he held him answerable for ‘ the 
grotesque indecencies ’ of his ‘ camp-followers.’ ”’ 

The controversial value of the book is great: its literary value greater 
still. For those who can remember many of the men who figure in its 
pages it will, of course, have an interest and charm all its own. But 
it will be read with pleasure by all to whom the great events of religious 
history appeal, or who, apart from that, appreciate literature for its own 
sake. 

The volume is well brought out (with a frontispiece) by the publishers, 
and the price is 9s. net. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 





The Medieval Mind: a History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. Two 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xv. + 613. Vol. Il. pp. viii. + 590. 
Macmillan and Co., 1911. ls. net. 


The author of this monumental work is already favourably known by 
his Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, which was a preparation for 
the present volumes, and by his larger work on Ancient Ideals, in which 
he has presented us with a picture of pre-Christian Thought and Culture 
that has taken its place beside such great literary masterpieces of history 
and philosophy as Pater’s ‘‘ Plato and Platonism ’’ and Symonds’s 
“* Studies in the Greek Poets.’’ Glancing at the Contents of the pre- 
sent work we were disturbed by some misgivings as to whether we could 
expect from any single author more than a superficial treatment of such 
a vast variety of topics : seven books in all—I. The Groundwork ; II. The 
Early Middle Ages; III. The Ideal and the Actual: the Saints; IV. 
The Ideal and the Actual: Society; V. Symbolism; VI. Latinity and 
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Law; VII. Ultimate Intellectual Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries: including in all no less than forty-three chapters, wherein 
we find treated well-nigh everything that can fall within the history of 
thought and emotion, of individual, social, political, religious, artistic, 
or educational development, from the dismemberment of the Western 
Roman Empire to the culmination of the medieval genius and culture 
in the thirteenth century. Our misgivings, however, were speedily 
allayed. The short preface promised well, revealing in a pure and 
pleasing style a standard of thought and judgment, and a sense of 
responsibility, which promised at least a well-balanced, philosophical 
history of the men and movements, the institutions and influences, 
which shaped the world of the Middle Ages. This, and far more, we 
were delighted to find in the last book, which was the first we turned 
to read: because it treated of matters in which we were more directly 
interested ourselves. And in reading that book we were so favourably 
impressed by the author’s treatment of the ‘‘ Ultimate Intellectual 
Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries ’’—Scholasticism and 
its Development, Classification of Sciences, Vincent of Beauvais, 
Abelard, the Controversies on Universai Ideas, Mysticism, the School of 
St. Victor, John of Salisbury, The Universities, The Mendicant Orders, 
Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, 
Occam, The Medieval Synthesis, The Genius of Scholasticism, Darte, 
etc., etc.—that we looked forward with eager pleasure to a systematic 
reading of the two volumes from cover to cover. From our reading of 
them we can say without hesitation that they are an intellectual treat 
of the first order. The faultless narrative style, with its occasional 
flights to a high level of eloquence and pathos; the power displayed 
in marshalling and arranging complex materials; the undoubted sym- 
pathy of the author with his whole theme and especially with the human 
element in it; his constant solicitude, nearly always successful, to feel 
and think and judge and write about the manifestations of the 
essentially Catholic mind of the Middle Ages as if he were himself a 
Catholic and understood these influences from within; the complete 
absence of any conscious bias and the constant pursuit of historically 
true and just judgments; his sound, firm grasp and scholarly treatment 
of such a wide diversity of intellectual interests; his deep understanding 
and masterly presentation of the influences that shaped medieval specu- 
lation in philosophy and theology; his large and accurate knowledge of 
all that the best and latest specialists in each department have pub- 
lished upon the Middle Ages; his great power and skill in synthesizing 
these results of special scholarship so as to make the medieval world 
re-live in fresh and vivid colours before our very gaze: these are some 
of the qualities that impressed us as we read; some of the undoubted 
merits and excellences which are sure to give these volumes a_per- 
manent place amid the literary masterpieces of historical construction 
and criticism. 

The work is not that of a specialist in any limited department of 
research ; it is of universal interest: it appeals to all who would learn 
the history of human development in any department—religion, art, 
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literature, learning, speculation, general culture—during several (to us, 
moderns) strange and chequered and, indeed, as yet little known, cen- 
turies: and who is there that thinks and reads and cultivates his mind 
who is not interested in some domain or other of human activity during 
those fascinating Middle Ages? All such will find a great deal to 
appreciate in Mr. Taylor’s volumes. He has given us a work which 
displays great labour and industry, much carnest thought over the 
deepest problems in philosophy and religion, a remarkable versatility 
and variety of scholarly attaimments, and a nice appreciation of artistic 
expression in all its medieval forms. With signal success he has 
achieved the purpose he set before him. And how high that purpose 
was even the brief words of the publishers will serve to indicate : ‘* This 
work,’’ they tell us, ‘‘ sets forth directly from medieval writings the 
emotional and intellectual growth of that long period which the educated 
world no longer regards as stagnant or altogether unprogressive. The 
untique and patristic origins of the medieval development are con- 
sidered, and the modes in which the ancient matter was transmitted to 
the early medieval centuries; the callow [?] mental processes of which 
are analysed. The main theme of the book is the presentation of the 
varied phenomena shown in literature and philosophy, and illustrative 
phases of life, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. So far as is 
consistent with intelligent exposition and proper narrative, the Middle 
Ages are made to speak for themselves in the words of representative 
men and women,”’ 

Indeed, it is one of the chief merits of the work that the Middle 
Ages are made to speak for themselves. The ‘* many translations from 
medieval (chiefly Latin) writings ’’ are mainly the work of the author 
himself (Preface, x.). They are excellent; and the passages sclected 
could scarcely be surpassed: some of them are exceedingly beautiful, 
as, for example, the Prologue from the De area Noe morali of Hugo of 
St. Victor, which fitly adorns the author’s admirably sympathetic picture 
ot the mind and heart of this great medieval mystic (ii., p. 366): the 
sou) that, fixed in God, is conscious ** of the reality of the object of its 
yearning or devotion,’’ ‘‘ not altogether through induction or deduction,” 
nor by *‘ the knowledge which is mediated through rational processes,”’ 
but by ‘‘ a conviction upheld by yearning, love’s conviction indeed, of 
the reality and presence of that which is all the greater and more 
worthy because it baffles reason ’’ (ii., p. 363). The author has done 
a real service to the age in which we live by furnishing such convincing 
examples of the ennobling and inspiring achievements of a bygone age 
that has been prematurely and unjustly despised. 

We have praised the author’s work because it deserves praise. If we 
have now to express some small qualifications and reserves, we do so 
in a friendly spirit and in justice to the paramount claims of candour and 
truth in criticism. 

The author repeatedly and very rightly represents an intense and 
all-pervading personal concern for the ‘‘ salvation ’’ of the soul in a 
future life as the one great outstanding and predominating interest of 
the men of the Middle Ages: this yearning and striving and struggling 
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for the attainnient of man’s supernatural end and destiny was and is 
the keynote of their whole mental activity. But the author seems to 
look on it and speak of it throughout his work as some curious, bygone, 
old-world ideal: as having perhaps an archeological, but not a living, 
interest for the world of to-day: as something that has been left 
behind—superseded, presumably, by some other more practical and 
sane and rational ideals which swing the centre of gravity of man’s con- 
cern from heaven back to earth, fixing it in whatever can best contri- 
bute to the happiness of the present life. But thus to represent 
** salvation ’’ as the ideal of the men of the Middle Ages exclusively is 
to be unwittingly unjust to the men of to-day. For all believing 
Christians, for all Catholics certainly, that supernatural ideal is still 
the very lodestar of life. The best thought of the modern world, its 
noblest flower and fruit, is as Christian and Catholic as the thought of 
any age since Christ first delivered to men the message that trans- 
formed the world. 

Apart from that consideration, we find scattered through the author's 
pages occasional judgments and expressions which a more accurate 
understanding of Catholic thought and feeling, and of Catholic tradi- 
tions and institutions, would have set aright. To give one example: 
« propos of the relations between Abelard and Heloise, he writes that 
‘it was always the virgin or celibate state that the Church held before 
the eyes of all this semi-barbarous laity as the ideal for a Christian man 
or woman,”’ and that marriage “‘did not preserve its holiness through 
the centuries which saw the rise of monasticism and clerical celibacy ”’ 
(ii., p. 8). Again, many Catholics have in all ages sung the praises of 
the Virgin, no less enthusiastically than Albertus Magnus (ii., p. 431); 
but no Catholic has ever claimed for her the adoration which is due to 
God alone. A strange mistake—it is obviously a slip—represents St. 
Thomas as saying that God “ is in all things (Q. viii., Art. 1) not as a 
part of their essence, but as accidens, and as the doer is in his deeds ”’ 
(ii, p. 451). The text of the angelic doctor reads, of course: ‘‘ Non 
quidem sicut pars essentiae, vel sicut accidens, sed sicut agens adest 
ei in quod agit.’” Embodying in his excellent resumé of the doctrine of 
Aquinas some of the latter’s speculations on the nature of angels, the 
author drops the remark (ii., p. 459) ‘‘ that scholasticism has no sense 
of humour.’’ The remark may or may not seem irreverent in its con- 
text; but it certainly reveals the characteristically modern attitude of 
incredulity regarding whatever is beyond the reach of the senses. Draw- 
ing his certitude from revelation, St. Thomas brought forward suasory 
arguments from reason; and he reasoned well. Would the author say 
that the multitudes—even of educated people—who pursue the cult of 
spiritism to-day have ‘‘no sense of humour’’? He would probably 
appreciate what Fr. Rickaby says a propos of angels in modern philo- 
sophy, in his brochure on Scholasticism (pp. 69-71.) Though the 
author pays a willing tribute to the towering grandeur of that great 
twelfth-century mystic, whom he calls ‘‘ the Thor and Loki of the 
Church ”’ (ii., p. 367), St. Bernard of Clairvaux, yet he seemingly can- 
not forgive the saint for waging such a life-long, implacable war with the 
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excesses of erring and insubordinate reason; and so he drops a phrase 
which grates upon the reader: ‘* What roused St. Bernard and his 
jackals was not so much any particular opinion of Abelard as his dialec- 
tical and critical spirit, which insisted upon understanding and 
explaining, before believing ’’ (ii., p. 355). If this is less than kind, it 
is also less than just; for, excess and moderation, use and abuse, of 
reason are not the same—and the unpleasant impression is only thrown 
into more painful relief by the uniformly kind and fair and sympathetic 
spirit of the author’s work as a whole. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that this habitual attitude has failed him somewhat, and has left us an 
estimate which is unduly severe, in regard to another great saint and 
Churchman, too—Pope Gregory the Great (i., pp. 56, 103). Perhaps it 
is the author’s wart of an inner understanding of the Catholic spirit 
that betrays him into writing such objectionable phrases as “‘ self tortur- 
ing saints ’’ (i., p. 18); and such misleading passages as those we meet, 
for instance, in ii., pp. 487, 493; i., pp. 51-3 (misleading use of the word 
‘‘ irrational ’’ for supra-rational, miraculous, mystery; apparent failure 
to realize that the source and secret of the power of Christianity was its 
divine origin, and that the Gospel of Christ was not a mere human 
philosophy like Platonism or Stoicisi); i., pp. 73, 74 (‘* creation ’’ is 
not a ‘** miracle,’’—the author’s use of the latter term is loose and 
ambiguous); i., p. 70 (does a thought-system cease to be a “‘ philosophy ”’ 
by discovering, and taking account of, a new fact or occurrence in the 
history of mankind ?); i., p. 75 sqq. (spoiled by the tacit assumption that 
“* scripture,’’ “‘ faith,’’ ‘‘ miracles,’’ etc., are not “‘ rational ’’ ; that they 
produce ‘‘ obliquity ’’ of mind); i., pp. 79-80 (subordination of fact to 
purpose happily treated; but, then, is truth only relative? and could 
an assumption valid in the fourth century beconie invalid later on ?); 
i., p. 103 (the preaching of the truth about hell, and purgatory, and 
penance, is described as “‘ decadence,’’ ** barbarization,’’ “‘ narrowing,’’ 
** barbaric fear,’’ etc.); i., p. 103 (on the supposition—which is a neces- 
sary one—that the Christian finds in his Faith all the highest and most 
precious knowledge he needs about his dearest and most intimate 
interests, is it fair to say of him that he “ has lost all independent wish 
for knowledge ’’?—independent of what?—and that, instead, he wears 
his ‘‘ new priestly yoke with ardour’’?—and is an embodiment of 
** intellectual decadence ’’?); i., p. 121 (why speak of ‘‘ deeds of incom- 
parable villainy ’’’ in the case of Clovis?—because he was a sincere 
convert to Christianity ?). We doubt whether historians will approve of 
the impression conveyed by the author that so much of the Christianiza- 
tion of Europe was by conversion to Arianism in the first instance (cf. i., 
p- 120); with his view of the attitude of the early British and Irish 
Churches towards Rome (i., pp. 172-4); with his assertions about the 
‘independence ’’ of Irish “‘ monastic Christianity ’’ and its “* little 
repugnance to the marriage of priests ’’ (ibid.); with his supposition that 
the classical training of St. Columbanus ‘‘ probably was exceptional ”’ 
(i., p. 179); with the view expressed in the same context (ibid., n. 1): 
** Obviously it is unjustifiable (though it has been done) to regard the 
scholarship of gifted Irishmen who lived on the Continent in the ninth 
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century (Sedulius, Scotus Eriugena, etc.) as evidence of scholarship in 
Ireland in the sixth, seventh, or eighth century. We do not know where 
these later men obtained their knowledge; there is little reason to 
suppose that they got it in Ireland.’’ Where, then, could they have 
got it? Is there any reason at all to suppose that they got it anywhere 
else rather than in Ireland? And what will the impartial historian say 
to this: *‘ In fine, it was not for the Irish to convert the great heathen 
German land, or effect a lasting reform of existing Churches there or in 
Gaul. The labours of the Anglo-Saxons were fraught with more enduring 
results ’’ (i., p. 196). 

Space will not allow us to dwell on further limitations or further 
excellences of the work. The former are entirely eclipsed by the latter. 
The publishers have maintained their usual high standard in turning 
out these two fine volumes. 

P. Corry. 








De Qualitatibus Sensibilibus et in Specie de Coloribus ct Somis, auctore 
Huberto Griinder, 5.J. (Pp. 100; price 2s. 6d. paper; 3s. 3d. 
cloth. Herder, 1911). 


It would be difficult to over-rate the importance, just at the present 
time, of the questions discussed in this brochure. Its appearance, 
therefore, is very opportune. A whole mess of new data—at least in the 
form of hypotheses, whether proven or unproven—has accumulated in 
the physical sciences, regarding the nature of the various physical 
energies which excite in us conscious sensations. Physiology, too, has 
much to tell us about the immediate organic antecedents of the con- 
scious state. In the presence of these new data the philosopher once 
more faces such perplexing questions as these: Do my conscious states 
reveal to me a material world distinct from my own consciousness ? 
Ilow much, if anything, does that material world contribute to the 
production of those conscious states, and how? Is that material world 
really endowed with those qualities of colour, sound, taste, smell, tem- 
perature, texture, resistance etc., which I seem to perceive in it through 
the cognitive functioning of my external senses? Or what precisely is 
there in the material world which is distinct from and external to my 
conscious states, corresponding to the different qualities of conscious- 
ness which I am constantly aware of when experiencing those states? 

Seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, touching, are manifestly different 
qualities of consciousness: Are the objects of these sense-perceptions 
different qualitics of matter, and if so, what is the nature of each 
quality and of its difference from the others? Again, seeing red, and 
green, and white, are different qualities of consciousness; so are hearing 
a human voice, the bark of a dog, the noise of a train, a note on a 
violin, a note on a piano, and their octaves; so are tasting milk and 
tasting an apple; so are smelling musk and smelling tobacco smoke ; so 
are feeling ice and feeling hot water; though the differences are less 
marked within each group than the differences between the various 
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groups: are the objects of sensations within cach group also different 
qualities of matter, and, if so, how far different? 

It is only: by a full analysis of sense-perception, supplemented by 
perhaps an equally exhaustive study of intellectual cognition, that the 
inquirer can hope to answer those questions. At all times widely diver- 
gent solutions have been propounded. In Berkeley’s objective idealism 
we have the contention that beyond and distinct from the conscious, 
percipient mind, there are no such things as bodies at all; that the so- 
called material universe is not material; that it is a system of spirits or 
minds, cach conscious—like the individual percipient subject, which 
is one of them—each conscious of objects which are really not material 
but spiritual, which are really ideas in the surrounding minds, im- 
planted there by God the Supreme Spirit. In Kant’s subjective idealism 
we have this other contention, not, indeed, that matter and its qualities 
are not material, but rather that they are not real, or, if we may be 
permitted the expression, that they are not really real; that, as known 
by the senses and understanding, they are only phenomena, that is, 
appearances transfigured, we know not how, in the very process of 
cognition, by the subjective forms and laws of our own mental constitu- 
tion; that you may, perhaps, call them ‘* phenomenal realities *’ if you 
will, but that you can never get beyond the appearances which they 
assume in your own consciousness to pronounce anything whatsoever 
as to their real nature, as to what they are in themselves. 

Passing froin those errors of idealism, we have the traditional realism 
of scholastic philosophy propounding in general terms the view that the 
conscious state is a species, or representation, which mirrors faithfully 
in terms of consciousness, qualities which are really in the external 
material things in the manner in which those qualities are apprehended 
by the conscious act of sense-perception; that the colour, taste, smell, 
feel, temperature, etc., of the orange are real qualities of the orange, 
really there as such in the orange, and not merely caused in us by 
certain mechanical and physical energies whereby the orange acts upon 
our perceptive sense-faculties. But then, in apparent opposition to all 
this, modern physical scientists proclaim that in the matter which lies 
outside our consciousness there are no such really distinct sensible 
qualities ; that ali the qualities and energies of matter without excep- 
tion are reducible to merely different modes and rates of motion of the 
ultimate constituents of matter; which ultimate constituents, by the 
way, these same scientists have not yet discovered for certain; holding, 
as they do, very divergent views and hypotheses about the ether, its 
undulations, and its functions in regard to ions and electricity. Yet, 
so much have they brought to light, apparently, about the energies of 
matter and the relations of these to our conscious states, that many, if 
not most, scholastics of the present day, have felt the need of re- 
stating the medieval scholastic teaching, of developing and supplement- 
ing it by the new findings of physics and physiology, shewing clearly 
at the same time that this neo-scholastic interpretation of all the facts 
is clearer, sounder, safer and better in every way, than any other com- 
peting interpretation. 
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The importance of this whole enquiry cannot fail to strike the reader. 
We have tried to indicate some of the ground covered by the pamphlet 
before us. The author goes very fully into the question in connexion 
with sounds and colours. He first defends the modern scholastic view 
from the charge of Idealism, and then shows its superiority as an 
interpretation of the phenomena of hearing and seeing respectively. The 
views of all the leading modern writers from the scholastic standpoint 
are set forth and examined. The author’s reasoning, in these difficult 
matters, is clear and persuasive, and the language simple and readable. 
We are in general agreement with the position assumed by him; but 
a detailed examination of the question would surpass the limits of a 
review like this, the object of which is to bring the publication under 
the notice of all who are interested in the ascertainment of truth in an 
important philosophical enquiry; and to recommend the pamphlet, as 
we do unhesitatingly, to their careful perusal. 

P. Corrry. 








Lessons in Logic. By William Turner, 8.T.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Catholic University of America. Washington: Catholic 
Education Press. London: Washbourne. Price $1.25. 


In this small octavo volume, of some 300 pages in large, clear type, 
we have the first of a projected ‘‘ Catholic University Series of Text- 
Books in Philosophy,’’ which, according to the announcement in front 
of the title-page, is to ‘‘ include the subjects generally taught in a course 
of philosophy, viz., Introduction to Philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Theory of Knowledge, Psychology, Cosmology, Theodicy, and Ethics ’’ ; 
and also ‘‘ as occasion arises, treatises on various problems in the field 
of philosophy.’’ The special features of the series are stated to be ‘* the 
emphasis it lays on educational method, and the effort which it makes 
to keep in view the capacities and limitations of the beginner in philo- 
sophy.”’ It wiil ‘‘ expound the traditional philosophy of the schools 
in its historical continuity,’’ bringing it ‘‘ into relation with contem- 
porary thought.’’ Dr. Turner’s own well-known History of Philosophy 
will be a help in this direction to teachers using the text-books 
of the promised series. These will, of course, be elementary like the 
author’s Lessons in Logic; and with their special attention to Educa- 
tional Method they will suit the growing needs of intermediate and 
normal schools and colleges. In the training of primary and secondary 
teachers, and, indeed, in the higher education of the laity generally, a 
firm grasp of the principles of sound philosophy is nowadays an indis- 
pensable equipment for moving safely amid the maze of errors woven 
by a cheap press for the minds of the reading public everywhere. The 
project of making those principles more easily accessible in clear 
and simple language and within a comparatively brief compass is 
eminently praiseworthy, and we trust it may be carried to a successful 
issue. 
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Turning to the Lessons in Logic (which have been used already “ in 
type-written form ’’ by ‘‘ several teachers,’’ vide Preface), we find that, 
so far as they go, they are very clear, easy and readable. The illustra- 
tions of principles are fresh and abundant. The arrangement is orderly, 
and the various topics easily lend themselves to fuller exposition in the 
context if the teacher desires to amplify them. But the scope of the 
book forbade the introduction of philosophical discussions and more 
advanced logical questions. Yet we think that the important subject 
of Induction should have been allotted a somewhat fuller treatment. 
The sections on Induction as an Inference, and its comparison with the 
Syllogism (pp. 229-231) might be improved by a little further explana- 
tion; nor, indeed, is there any sufficient reason why Mill’s defective 
formulation of the ‘‘ methods ’’ ought not to be discarded in favour of 
more modern and more accurate formule. In cases of unsettled usage 
in terminology it is sometimes difficult to choose, and there are a few 
instances in which we can scarcely consider the usage adopted to be the 
most advisable. But these after all are minor points. We note an 
important chapter on ‘“‘ Applications of Logic,’’ containing valuable 
hints on statistics and probability. The Categories and Predicables, 
those disheartening puzzles to beginners, the author judiciously post- 
pones, with a few remarks on Universals, to an appendix which forms 
the concluding chapter of the volume. It is our earnest hope that these 
Lessons will have a wide circulation. We believe that they will be 
found to meet a real want in a really satisfactory manner. 


P. Correry. 








Rotes. 


The news of the death of Cardinal Moran came as a shock upon the 
Catholics of the English-speaking world. His erect and manly form, 
his firm step, his tireless activity made even his closest acquaintances 
forget that he was born the year after the concession of Catholic 
Emancipation. Only a little while before he had announced that he 
intended to visit Rome in the year 1911 for the ceremony of the Beati- 
fication of the Venerable Oliver Plunkett, and that he hoped on that 
occasion to see once more his native land. But Providence had ordained 
that this should not be so. In the death of Cardinal Moran, Australia 
has lost one of its most prominent public men, Ireland has reason 
to mourn one of her most distinguished children, and Catholics through- 
out the English-speaking world have been deprived of the services of 
one of the most gifted ecclesiastics of modern times. He was born 
about the year 1830, and was sent to Rome by his uncle, Cardinal 
Cullen, where, after a brilliant course as a student, he was appointed 
Vice-Rector of the Irish College. In this position he rendered signal 
service to the cause of Irish ecclesiastical history hy his many valuable 
publications. Later on he was recalled to Ireland and appointed secre- 
tary to Cardinal Cullen, and a vacaney having occurred in the Diocese 
of Ossory, he was appointed Bishop in 1866. On the death of Dr. 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Sydney, in 1884, the Congregation of | thie 
Propaganda, in view of the fact that practically all the Catholics, lay 
and cleric, in Sydney were Irish, determined to appoint an Irishman, 
and Dr. Moran was promptly selected for this important post. The 
following year he was summoned to Rome, where he received from the 
late Pope Leo NIIT. the Cardinal’s hat. 


2, °, 2, 
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The rapid development and the splendid organisation of the Church 
in Sydney, and indeed in the entire continent of Australia, are largely due 
to the exertions of Cardinal Moran, The National Councils, which have 
been celebrated since his arrival there, have given the Australian Church 
a well-defined and well-conceived code of Canon Law, while the Catholic 
Congresses, which owe so much to his exertions, have served to consoli- 
date Australian Catholics and to make them feel proud of their religion 
and determined to defend it. In the erection of churches, schools, and 
colleges he was indefatigable, with the result that few dioceses in the 
world can boast of better educational establishments than can the Arch- 
diocese of Sydney. The Catholics of Sydney and of Australia were proud 
of their great champion, and were ever ready to follow him wherever he 
determined to lead them. Nor was this feeling of love and admiration 
for Cardinal Moran confined merely to Catholics, Australians generally, 
no matter what might be their religion or their politics, were loud in his 
praise and were unstinted in their acknowledgments of his ability, 
his straightforwardness and his devotion to the land of his adoption. — 
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Yet, though Australia held the first place in his heart, his love for 
Ireland was not lessened. As a young man he had devoted himself to 
the study of Irish history, and the Irish Church has reason to be grate- 
ful to him for the series of brilliant studies which flowed from his pen. 
Even in his old age, and when many other cares claimed his atten- 
tion, he still found time to return to these pursuits of his younger days, 
and we recall with pride the fact that when this Review was established 
he hastened to contribute several valuable articles on Irish history, and 
to aid the editors by his encouragement and advice, Realising, too, as 
he did in Australia, the blessings of self-government, he became an 
ardent champion of the Irish cause in Australia and contributed much 
to secure for Home Rule the sympathy of the Australian nation. _Ire- 
land, therefore, has reason to unite with Australia in mourning the loss 
of one of the most brilliant of the Princes of fhe Church in modern times. 


& % & 


We desire to call attention to the Responses of the Biblical Commis- 
sion in regard to the Gospel of St. Matthew, which are printed above 
on p. 479. Most of our readers being familiar with Latin, they will, of 
course, read the Responses in the original, but for such as may not be 
familiar, we think it well to give the substance here. 

The Commission has decided: (1) That in view of the universal and 
constant tradition of the Church, as evidenced by the express testimonies 
of the Fathers, by the inscriptions of Gospel MSS., by the most ancient 
versions, by the lists of sacred books handed down by the Fathers, 
ecclesiastical writers, Popes, and Councils, and finally by the liturgy of 
the Eastern and Western Church, we may and ought to affirm with 
certainty that Matthew, the Apostle of Christ, is really the author of 
the Gospel which bears his name. (2) That the traditional evidence 
justifies us in believing that Matthew wrote before the other Evangelists, 
and that he wrote in the vernacular of the Palestinian Jews (i.e., 
Aramaic). (3) That the redaction of this original text is not to be placed 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, nor, probably, even after the advent 
of St. Paul to Rome. (4) That it was the real Gospel now possessed 
by us that was composed by Matthew, and not merely a collection of 
the sayings of Christ afterwards worked up into the Gospel by some 
anonymous redactor. (5) That the Church’s use of the Greek text of 
Matthew as cancnical, proves with certainty that this text is substan- 
tially identical with the original. (6) That, though Matthew writes with 
an apologetic purpose and does not always follow the chronological order 
in his record of the deeds and words of Christ, we may not therefore 
conclude that what he narrates is untrue, nor can it be admitted that 
his narrative has suffered change or adaptation under the influence either 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament or of a more developed condition 
of the Church. (7) That there is no solid foundation for the opinion of 
those who question the authenticity of the first two chapters of Matthew 
and of certain other passages of dogmatic importance, such as Matth. 

xvi, 17-19; xxviii. 19-20; xiv. 33. 
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These Responses were approved by our Holy Father, Pius the Tenth, 
on June 19, 1911, and ordered to be published. It may be well to add 
that this approval, given in ordinary and not solemn form, does not 
render the Responses infallible nor make them articles of faith. Con- 
sequently he would not be a heretic who would refuse to accept them ; 
but, as our Holy Father declared in his Motu Proprio ‘* Praestantia 
Scripturae Sacrae,’’ November 18, 1907, he would be guilty of a grave 
fault and incur the charge of deliberate disobedience and temerity. We 
are glad to think that the teaching of these Responses in regard to St. 
Matthew's Gospel will be in no respect new to Irish priests, for, in spite 
of the weight of Protestant and sometimes Catholic opinion to the con- 
trary, it has always been strenuously insisted upon in the Scripture 
class of Maynooth. 


Og ae oe 


Unlike the Irish census returns, those for England and Wales give 
no religious statistics. The diocesan statistics of the Established 
Church, however, are at hand, and are supplemented by the annual 
reports published in the early summer by the main dissenting denomina- 
tions. A study of both gives us a fairly accurate idea of the situation. 
Allowance must, of course, be made for the carelessness of a good few 
who have neglected to register under any particular denomination, as 


well as for the fact that young children of Christian parents are not 
enumerated in the lists. 
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In the Established Church the communicants number over two and 
a quarter millions, and the children attending Sunday schools somewhat 
over two and a half millions. The two classes occasionally overlap, but 
not to any considerable extent. As representing the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and Methodists of some half-dozen denomi- 
nations, we find a little over two million Church members and about 
three and a half million Sunday scholars. The total number of active 
members in the Established Church is, therefore, somewhat over four 
and three-quarter, and those of the various dissenting sects about 
five and a half millions—in all, a little over ten, out of a total population 
of thirty-six, millions. One of the most distressing features of the 
returns is the evidence they afford of the loss of interest in religious 
affairs shown by the young people when they leave the Sunday schools. 
In the dissenting sects the Sunday scholars outnumber the adult mem- 
bers by almost seventy per cent. In some particular denominations the 
disproportion is much greater. It would seem, therefore, that the 
majority, as soon as their Sunday school period is over, take no further 
active part in organized religious life. 


°, ° 
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Catholics number about a million and a half. The smaller Protestant 


denominations for which no statistics are available can hardly represent 
more than a million. When we have added to these the approximate 
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number of young children not registered by any denomination, we find 
that the non-Christian, anti-Christian, the careless and the indifferent 
represent about twenty millions—well over fifty per cent. of the total 
population. And when we remember that even among those who 
classify themselves as belonging to some one denomination there are 
differences of religious belief as great as can well be conceived among 
people professing one common Christianity, we can easily see what a 
slight claim any of them has to speak for the majority of the people 
of England. 


°° 


2, 
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In these days of industrial conflict and materialistic tendencies it is 
refreshing to find a noble tribute paid to religion by the foremost 
democratic leader in Great Britain. In an address to his fellow-country- 
men in London, Mr. Lloyd George emphasised the necessity of religion 
in the realm of statesmanship, described the duty of the Churches in 
reference to the poor and the working classes, pointed out some of the 
fundamental errors of the Labour Party, and disassociated himself 
entirely from the irreligious tendencies of the advanced Socialist group. 
In regard to the latter he said:—‘‘ There are political reformers who 
believe conscientiously that they will never be able to save the people 
till they have destroyed religion from the world. There was never a 
more destructive mistake. If the Christian Church was destroyed the 
country would be turned into a burned-up wilderness, and there would 
be nothing between the people and force. What is this force? It is 
the spirit of despotism, the spirit of cruelty, the spirit of self-seeking. 
There is nothing between the people and tyranny but the spirit of the 
Christian Church.”’ 


2°, 
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The appearance of the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has been heralded by a flourish of trumpets all over the English-speaking 
world. We have been assured that this latest product of British scholar- 
ship was to be thoroughly full, reliable and up-to-date, and written all 
through in a spirit that could give offence to no one. Many Catholics 
have become subscribers, expecting, as the repeated professions of its 
promoters gave them every right to do, that the Catholic Church would 
be accorded the same measure of respect and justice as every other 
Christian denomination. 


2°, 2°, 2°, 
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The result is not all that might have been expected. Our readers 
may satisfy themselves on that head by consulting the series of articles 
that have appeared in the New York Catholic Review, America, from the 
pen of its gifted editor. Confining himself in the first to the article 
*“‘ Jesuits,’’ he finds that ‘‘the bibliography is not only deplorably 
meagre, but hopelessly antiquated,’’ and that the article itself, full of 
libels and mis-statements, is based on the work of two Protestant mini- 
sters—Littledale, ‘‘ notorious not only for his antagonism to the Jesuits, 
but also to the Catholic Church,’’ and Taunton—labelled in the list of 
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authors as a Jesuit !—whose ‘‘ History of the Jesuits in England ’’ is 
condemned as “ uncritical and prejudiced ’’ in Usher’s ‘* Reconstruction 
of the English Church.”’ ‘‘ It ought to be supposed,” the editor states, 
‘* that the subscribers to this costly Encyclopedia have a right to expect 
in the discussion of all the questions presented an absolute or quasi- 
absolute freedom from partisan bias, a sincere and genuine presentation 
of all the results of the most modern research, a positive exclusion of 
all second-hand and discredited matter, and a scrupulous adherence to 
historical truth. In the article now under consideration all these essen- 
tial qualities are wofully lacking.”’ 


2. 2 2 
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In the issue of the 12th August, he takes up the statement of the Editor of 
the Encyclopedia that ‘‘as a matter of fact the majority of the articles on 
the varioue Churches and their beliefs were written by members within 
the several communions, and, if not so written, were submitted to those 
most competent to judge, for criticism, and, if need be, correction,’’ and 
asks in amazement how it is that, while the articles on the Episcopalians, 
the Methodists, the Baptists, the Jews, the Presbyterians, the Uni- 
tarians, the Lutherans, &c., have been assigned to sympathetic mem- 
bers of the various sects, ‘‘ when there is question of the Catholic 
Church, the greatest, the oldest, the most universal, the most vener- 
able, the most influential Church in Christendom, ... not only its 
history, but its theology is tossed over to the tender mercies of the man 
in the street, the Viscount St. Cyres, who is neither a theologian, nor a 
cleric, nor even a Catholic, and is not known outside his little London 
coterie? Was there no one in the whole Catholic Church who had 
sufficient knowledge of the subject or who could be trusted to present 
it?’’ In an earlier issue he had examined the articles on ‘‘ Casuistry,”’ 
the ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church,’”’ the ‘‘ Papacy,’’ ‘‘ Celibacy,’’ “‘ St. 
Catherine of Sienna,’’ and ‘‘ Mary,’’ the Mother of God, and after 
giving several quotations which he rightly considers ‘‘ nothing less than 
blasphemous,’’ concluded that the Encyclopedia ‘‘ is not up-to-date : 
it is not fair: it is not well-informed: it repeats old calumnies that have 
been a thousand times refuted, and it persistently selects the Church’s 
enemies who hold her up to ridicule and contempt.”’ 


“ 
Minor articles, such as those on ‘‘ Vestments,’’ ‘‘ Canonization,’’ ‘‘ The 


Bollandists,’’ &c., have been given to Catholic writers, but the principal 
articles have all been assigned to untrustworthy hands. ‘‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia is not a trustworthy guide for Protestants or others who wish to 
be informed about the history and teaching of the Catholic Church: 
while its constant manifestation of ignorance on essential points, its 
unconscious and unconquerable arrogance—the result of centuries of 
assumed racial superiority: its frequently unveiled contempt of the 
usages, rituals and sacramental agencies, not only of Catholicity, but of 
Christianity, combined with the absence in many of its writers of any 
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knowledge above material things and a deplorable dullness of vision in 
what pertains to the spiritual world will always make of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ’’ a most exasperating book for Catholics of every 
degree.” 


o, 2, 
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During the last couple of years a lively debate has been carried on in 
Germany regarding the historicity of Jesus Christ (Hat Jesus gelebt ?), 
and numerous echoes of the debate have been heard in England and 
America. In the January (1911) number of The American Journal of 
Theology, Mr. Shirley Jackson Case, of the University of Chicago, gives 
a fairly full account, and a restrained criticism, of the principal argu- 
ments against the historicity of Jesus put forth by Drews and others 
(‘‘ The Historicity of Jesus: an estimate of the negative argument,” 
p. 20-42), and in the April number of the same journal he gives the 
“*evidence for an affirmative opinion ’’ (p. 205-227). His concluding 
criticism of Drews’ argument is that “‘ when all the evidence brought 
against Jesus’ historicity is surveyed it is not found to contain any 
elements of strength ’’; but, in view of the standpoint he adopts, his 
own statement of the evidence for the affirmative side does not strike us 
as being particularly cogent. He labours under the same difficulty as 
60 many other rationalistic opponents of Drews, viz., that he has 
apparently no reliable principle by which to regulate just how far the 
negative critical process ought to be carried, or at what point a halt 
should be called. Once deny the substantial accuracy of the Gospel 
accounts and treat them as largely legendary, and where are you to stop? 
How much are you to retain? Where so much myth has gathered around 
the name of a man may it not be that the man himself isa myth? May 
not that vivid religious imagination, which invented so much about him, 
have invented himself also? This is what Drews and those who hold 
with him say, and in saying so they are only making a somewhat bolder 
and more consistent use of the critical licence employed by those critics 
who would substitute a man of their own for the Christ of the Gospels. 


2%, 2, 
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Allied to the question of historicity is the question of ‘‘ Jesus’ histori- 
cal relation to the founding of Christianity ’’; and on this point the views 
of Drews’ opponents do not seem to be very clear. The answer to be 
given, according to Mr. Case, depends on one’s opinion of what the vital 
essence of primitive Christianity was. If this was ‘‘ not doctrine and 
ritual,’’ but ‘‘ a new religious impulse which used, among other things, 
theological notions and outward forms in its efforts at self-expression,”’ 
then undoubtedly ‘‘ the personal influence of Jesus’ own life is not only 
the key to the origin of the new religion, but also the incentive for the 
literary activity which produced the New Testament.’’ 


°, °, 
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A further allied question is concerned with ‘‘ Jesus’ relation to modern 


religion ’’ or ‘‘ modern Christian faith ’’; and on this Mr. Case has 
nothing definite tosay. But in the July number of the same journal, Mr. 
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Douglas C. Macintosh, of Yale Divinity School, asks the question: Is 
belief in the historicity of Jesus indispensable to Christian faith? and 
gives a definite negative answer (p. 362-372). Not that he denies Christ’s 
historicity, but he thinks it right to face the hypothetical question and 
have one’s answer ready. After pointing out certain losses of a “‘ senti- 
mental ’’ and “‘ pedagogical ’’ kind that would result from denying that 
such a man as Jesus Christ ever lived, ‘‘ the disproof,’’ he assures us, 
‘or rendering seriously doubtful of the historicity of Jesus would not 
mean the disappearance of any essential content from the Christian 
religion. Asa religion it would remain what it was, discharging the same 
function as before in human life. The losses of a sentimental and peda- 
gogical sort, while serious enough, would not be such as to render im- 
possible a Christian faith in God.’’ But would not, he further asks, the 
giving up of the historicity of Jesus have a weakening effect, at least 
temporarily, on the certainty of Christian faith? He admits that it 
would: ‘‘ while the abandonment of the historicity of Jesus would leave 
the mystical, the pragmatic and the philosophical tests of religious truth 
intact, the historical test would be left, at least temporarily, less con- 
vincing. . . . Without the historic Jesus we should find ourselves with 
less verification of our faith than we had thought.’’ But since “‘ Jesus 
is not the whole of history ’’ nor the verification in his life the whole 
verification of Christian faith in the past, and since there is ‘‘ the possi- 
bility of further future verification, it cannot be said that even for the 
sake of Christian certainty belief in the historicity of Jesus is altogether 
indispensable.”’ 
2 o, 2°, 
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Here we have surely reached the limit in rationalistic vagaries mas- 
querading under the Christian name. It is a mockery to speak of 
“‘ Christian faith ’’ without a Christ or without any content at all that 
can claim to be distinctively Christian. Must we henceforth describe 
every kind of believer in any kind of God as a Christian? For that is 
what it really comes to. The ‘‘ Christian faith ’’ here spoken of is, at 
best, some form of theistic belief and is common to every kind of religion 
deserving the name. It was proposed, we believe, some years ago in 
Germany to abolish the name Christian as a distinctive religious title 
and bring together all believers in God under some more comprehensive 
denomination, and familiarity with views such as Mr. Macintosh sup- 
ports will, perhaps, do away by degrees with the prejudice against such 
a change which has so far prevented rationalistic non-Catholics from 
giving it extensive support. Perhaps, on the other hand, the extreme 
limits of anti-Catholic and even anti-Christian rationalism having been 
reached, there will soon be a reaction towards truth. 


2, 2°, 
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Certitude: A Study in Philosophy is the title of a neat little brochure 
of 94 pp., by the Rev. A. Rother, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. 
Louis University (Herder; cloth 2s. net). It is a popular exposition of 
the traditional scholastic teaching on the subject. Though necessarily 
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brief, it is on the whole very clear and readable. The work is developed 
after the scholastic manner of stating and proving a series of theses and 
meeting objections as they occur—a plan which gives unequivocal proof 
of the excellence of the didactic method of scholasticism, while showing 
too that this method is not inseparably wedded to the Latin of the 
schools. 

The fact that when we are deceived we do not know we are deceived, 
constitutes a puzzling difficulty against the possibility of ever attaining 
to genuine certitude : the author meets the difficulty on the proper lines, 
but the answer might have been more fully developed. His treatment 
of moral certitude is clear and convincing. But his comparison of two 
great divisions of certitude—into metaphysical, physical and moral, and 
into absolute and hypothetical—though intelligible enough, leaves 
much to be desired (p. 36). What precisely is the nature of that “ in- 
compatibility ’’ or ‘* impossibility ’’ of the opposite, which must be 
‘‘ evident ’’ to us before we can be strictly certain that a given judgment 
is true? The grounds of a strictly (metaphysically) certain assent 
must be ‘‘ evidently infallible ’’ (p. 30); must be ‘‘ absolute and un- 
conditioned in their nature ’’ (p. 37). But these grounds, ultimately, 
are self-evident relations (of identity or non-identity) between objects of 
thought. Is it meant that these relations, or these related objects, are 
not only realities, but ‘‘ absolute and unconditioned realities’’? ‘‘ Un- 
conditioned ’’ by what, and as to what? These are, of course, difficult 
questions ; but clearness, even in a brief, elementary exposition of the 
nature of certitude, can be purchased only at the cost of a deeper 
analysis of such questions. Again, in regard to physical and moral 
certitude, it is not easy to grasp what is meant by “ conditional firmness 
of assent ’’ (p. 38). We entirely agree that physical or moral certitude 
is not merely a high degree of probability (p. 45); that the judgments 
in such cases are conditional; that we do not assent to the consequent 
because we know “ the condition to have been realized ’’ (p. 45). But 
why, then, do we assent, if not because we are certain that the condition 
will be realized, that the law will operate? The distinction drawn by 
the author between the necessity of the law as a motive, and the assur- 
ance of non-interference by miracle as an indispensable condition, of 
assent, is not convincing (p. 52); while he fails to distinguish between 
our assent to the general law in the abstract and our assent to its concrete 
applications in the domain of time and space (cf. The Inductive Sciences, 
pp. 22-24; art. in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1910, pp. 140- 
144; also a valuable article on The Three Kinds of Certitude, by the 
tev. J. J. Toohey, S.J., in Vol. IV., n. 15, of the Irntsn THroLocicaL 
QuaRTERLY, July, 1909). Notwithstanding these few weaknesses, arising 
from want of deeper analysis, the whole treatise is a useful and readable 
exposition of the traditional scholastic teaching on Certitude. 


oe % & 
Father Cathrein’s volume on Philosophia Moralis in the Valkenburg 


and Stonyhurst Cursus has reached its seventh edition. It has well 
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deserved its popularity as a text-book of Ethics; its value is now 
enhanced by the addition of a short sketch of the history of Ethics and 
by the introduction of important considerations from political economy 
in his treatment of the social question. The price of the volume is 5s. 
in paper, 6s. bound. 


ee ¢ * 


We have pleasure in extending a hearty welcome to The American 
Catholic Who’s Who, which has just seen the light. As was to be ex- 
pected in a work treating of the distinguished Catholics, lay 
and clerical, of so large a country as America, the number 
of biographical sketches is very great; yet the sketches are 
not mere dry recitals of dates and facts, but for the most part agree- 
able narratives. In a brief letter to Miss Curtis, compiler and editor, 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons recommends the book as eminently 
useful and of great interest, not only to Catholics, but to the public at 
large. The price in cloth is 8s. 6d. net. 


2. 2, 2 
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We have received from the publishers (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Canon Sheehan’s latest novel, entitled The Queen’s Fillet. We cannot 
be expected to do more in a theological magazine like this than call 
attention to the work. The story is laid in France, and extends over a 
period reaching from the eve of the great Revolution to the reign of 
Louis XVIII. Pp. 376. Price 6s. 

oe Og & 

Another work that needs only to be mentioned is the eleventh and 
latest edition of Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum, et 
Declarationum de Rebus Fidei et Morum. To the theological student 
this work is invaluable, containing as it does the authentic text of the 
Creeds, and of the definitions and pronouncements of Councils and Popes 
on matters of faith and morals from the earliest ages of Christianity 
down to ourown day. The present edition differs only very slightly from 
the tenth, chiefly in the fact that some recent pronouncements of our 
Holy Father, Pius X., have been inserted. B. Herder. Pp. x. + 656. 
Cloth, 6s. net. 


Who are the Jesuits? by the Rev. C. Coppens, 8.J., is an honest 
and straightforward statement of the origin, constitution, and aims of 
the great Sodiety of St. Ignatius. In the last chapter the principal 
slanders against the Order are briefly discussed and answered, and 
enough is said to show that it exists neither for deception nor intrigue, 
but, as its well-known motto implies, Ad majorem Dei gloriam.  B. 
Herder. Pp. vii. + 101. Cloth, 2s. net. 
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From Sands & Co. we have received The Vision of Master Reginald, 
by H. M. Capes, and The Mystery of the Priest’s Parlour, by Genevieve 
Irons. The former is an interesting account of a thirteenth century 
Dominican friar, and of a vision said to have been vouchsafed to him, 
in which he was shown the habit of the Order, such as it exists at the 
present day. The latter is a simply-told, edifying Catholic story in 
which a priest and his mother play the principal parts. Another good 
Catholic novel, well worth reading, is Her Journey’s End, by Frances 
Cooke, published by Benziger Brothers. It is the story of a young girl 
who spent a perilous and troublous youth in association with anarchists, 
but who at last reached what the title of the work refers to as her 
journey’s end, in the peaceful haven of a good husband’s heart. 


°, 2 2 
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Non Mechaberis is the first volume of a series dealing with the 
various questions where theology and medicine have common ground. 
The author, Father A. Gemelli, O.F.M., is a doctor of medicine and 
surgery, an honorary professor of histology, and a lecturer in pastoral 
medicine. The book is primarily written for the use of confessors, and 
admirably serves its purpose. The titles of the chapters are a sufficient 
indication of the scope of the volume. They are :—De Sexuali Instinctu, 
De caussis sexualis appetitus, De Castitate, De Incontinentie, pro- 
phylaxi, De Incontinentie therapeutica sive cura, Psychotherapia In- 
continentie, and De Sexualibus aberrationibus earumque cura, Messrs. 
Herder, London, are the publishers of this, the second edition, which 
costs 4s. bound in cloth. Pp. 270 + xv. 


, 7 2°, 
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Short Catechism for Those About to Marry, by Rev. A. Byrne, St. 
Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, is an exceedingly useful epitome of the 
Christian truths relative to their state which ought to be known by those 
who are about to contract marriage. The Single Life and the Married 
Life, On Courtship, The Preparation for Marriage, The Sacrament of 
Matrimony, On Mixed Marriages, The Marriage Ceremony, The Obliga- 
tions of those that are Married, The Obligation of Children, The Pre- 
paration for Maternity, The Baptism of the Child and the Churching of 
the Mother, The Education of the Child, and The Family and the State 
are the subjects catechetically discussed in the little volume. In appro- 
priate language, the important duties of the matrimonial state are care- 
fully explained. Pp. 72. 


2, 2, 2, 
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Opuscula Ascetica Selecta, J. Cardinalis Bona O. Cist, published by 
Messrs. Herder, London, and edited by Father Lehmkuhl, 8.J., con- 
tains select ascetic works of the great Cistercian, viz.:—The ‘‘ Mandu- 
catio ad Celum,”’ the “‘ Principia et Documenta vitae Christiane,” 
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and aspirations and prayers collected from the “ Via Compendii ad 
Deum.”’ Pp. 385. Price 3s. 6d. in paper, and 4s. 6d. bound. 


Brevior Synopsis Theologie Moralis et Pastoralis, by A. Tanquerey 
and B. M. Quevastre, contains the essence of Father Tanquerey’s three 
volumes of Moral Theology. This compendious volume brings into clear 
light the fundamental principles of Moral Theology, and gives sufficient 
details to enable the student to apply these principles to concrete cases. 
We recommend the book specially to those priests who, in the midst 
of missionary labours, often find it difficult to read through the larger 
volumes of Moral Theology; in most circumstances they will find suffi- 
cient information in this vade mecum of the confessor. Messrs. Desclée 
and Soc., Rome, are the publishers. Pp. 606. Price 4 frs. 


La Valeur Educative de la Morale Catholique, by Pére Gillet, OP., is 
a volume of the Bibliothéque théologique which is published by Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre, of Paris. The educative force of the Catholic system of 
morals is ably defended in this little volume, which contains ten confer- 
ences delivered in the Institut Catholique of Paris in 1910-1911. Taking 
up the positive side of Catholic morality, the author explains the objec- 
tive conditions of efficacy with which an educative system of morals 
should be endowed, and shows that in the traditional teaching these 
conditions are fully to be found. He then treats of the subjective con- 
ditions of efficacy which grace the Catholic system, and discusses the 
special gifts whereby it ministers to the association of the idea of the 
presence of God with the greatest possible number of the elements of 
our psychological state. He finally devotes a section to the practical 
side of education; examines some false methods, such as those of 
Rationalism, Voluntarism and Sensism; and shows how the Catholic 
method perfects the personal and social education of man. Pp. 379. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Irish EccuiesiasticaAL Recorp. July, 1911.—H. V. Gill, S.J., 
‘Modern Views on Light.’ L. J. Walker, S.J., ‘ The Pragmatic 
Value of Theism.’ A Layman, ‘ Democracy.’ G@. O’Nolan, * Gade- 
lica Minora—I.’ TT. Gogarty, ‘ London Newsbooks on the Storm of 
Drogheda.’ E. J. Cullen, C.M., ‘A Recent Critic of Probabilism.’ 
August.-—Rev. Felix O’Neill, ‘The Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin according to the Teaching of Pius IX. and St. Thomas.’ Rev. 
Reginald Walsh, O.P., ‘ Glimpses of the Penal Times. XII.’ Rev. 
Berthold Mulleady, O.D.C., ‘ New Phases of an Old Controversy.’ 
[The questions of Free Will and Divine Causality as underlying the 
Molinist Controversy.] @. J. P., ‘A Great Catholic Educationist.’ 
[Dr. Lorenz Kellner.] W. H. Grattan Flood, ‘ Memoir of Father 
James Dixon, First Prefect Apostolic of Australia.’ September, 
—Rev. P. Doyle, C.M., ‘ Brigida Thaumaturga.” Rev. J. P. 
Rushe, O.D.C., ‘ The Traditions of the Carmelites from the Critical 
Point of View.’ Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J., ‘ Beatitude as Man’s Last 
End.’ Rev. J. M. Fraser, ‘ Prospects of the Catholic Church in 
China.’ Rev. W. P. Smith, “The Wisdom of Francis Thompson.’ 
Documents. Notices of Books. 


Tae CatTnouic University BULLETIN. June, 1911.—James J. Fox, 
‘Is the State a Divine Institution?’ William Turner, ‘ Aristotle 
in Relation to Medieval Christianity.’ George W. Hoey, ‘ An Irish 
Homily on the Passion: Text and Translation.’ Patrick J. Healy, 
‘ St. Thomas and the Social Question.’ H. Hyvernat, ‘ An Account 
of a Recent Publication on the Golden Purple Codex of the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection.’ Book Reviews. University Chronicle. 


Toe Monty. July, 1911.—James Britten, K.S.G., ‘The Lusi- 
tanian Church.’ E. M. Harting, ‘ The Diary of a Recusant, 1584.’ 
Edward Bellasis, ‘ Intimations of Heaven in Childhood and Age.’ 
Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. August, 1911.—Rev. J. Keating, 
‘ Christianity and ‘‘ Woman’s Rights.’’” W. Randolph, * Rheingau 
Recollections.’ Rev. C. Plater, ‘The Clergy and Social Study.’ 
James Britten, K.S.G., ‘Two Stories about Jesuits.’ Rev. H. 
Lucas, ‘ Socialism and Social Reform.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ The 
Magical Arts of Pope Sylvester II.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 
September, 1911.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘The Second Catholic Con- 
gress.’ C. Dease, ‘ Some Folk-Poems of Gaelic Ireland.’ Catherine 
Hardy, ‘ Woman at the Crossways.’ [A sensible and Christian talk 
on the possible dangers of woman’s recent emancipation.| W. Ran- 
dolph, ‘ Rheingau Recollections. II.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ The 
History of the Name ‘‘ Roman-Catholic.’’’ Flotsam and Jetsam. 
Reviews. 
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EcctesiasticaL Review. July, 1911.—¥F. P. Donnelly, S.J., ‘ ‘Lhe 
Science of Theology and the Art of Sacred Eloquence.” G. Metlake, 
“An Episcopal Champion of Social Reform.’ J. B. Ceulemans, 
* Studies in American Philosophy.’ B. Feeney, ‘ Discipline in the 
Seminary. The Ideal Seminary. VII.’ A. J. Maas, S.J., ‘ Recent 
Christ Problems.’ J. Fryar, “Ecclesiastical Art and Symbolism.’ 
* The Morality of Vasectomy. Is it a grave Mutilation?’ August. 
—G. Metlake, ‘ Bishop Ketteler; Social Reformer. II.’ B. Feeney, 
* The Seminarist Instructed in Preaching, Catechizing, and Pastoral 
Visitation. VIII.’ Right Rev. A. MacDonald, D.D., ‘ The Sacritice 
of the Mass.’ ‘ Clerical Humour Old and New.’ C. Costantini, 
* Studies in Christian Art for the Clergy.’ 


THe CaTHoLic WorLD. July, 1911.—Hilaire Belloc, ‘ The Dark 
Ages.’ W. Elliott C.Sp., ‘ The Mystery of Perseverance.’ J. A. 
Ryan, S.T.D., ‘ The Ethical Arguments of Henry George against 
Private Ownership of Land.’ M. H. Lucey, Ph.D., ‘ State Support 
of Parish Schools.’ A. MacMahon, ‘ Antonio Fogazzaro.’ August. 
—H. P. Russell, ‘ Catholicism and Nationality.. M. H. Lucey, 
Ph.D., * State Support for Catholic Schools.’ K. Tynan, ‘ ‘The 
Escaped Nun.’ Hilaire Belloc, ‘The Middle Ages.” 3. M. Dolan, 
A.M., LL.D., ‘ The Agreement Prior to Mixed Marriages: Its Vali- 
dity in State Law.’ September.—J. F. Schofleld, ‘ ‘l'he Catholic 
Church in Norway.’ M. H. Lucey, Ph.D., ‘ Attempted Settlements 
of the School Question.” C. Balfour, ‘Saint Clare and Holy 
Poverty.’ F. W. Grafton, S.J., ‘ The Catholic Social Problem.’ 


THe Hispert JournaLt. July, 1911.—Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ ‘The 
Christian Idea of God.’ [The Christian idea of God is a genuine 
representation of reality.] J. W. Marriott, ‘The Kingdom of the 
Little Child.’ B. W. Bacon, ‘ The Mythical Collapse of Historical 
Christianity.’ James Devon, ‘ The Criminal, the Criminologist, and 
the Public.’ A Resident in Jerusalem, ‘ Religion in Jerusalem at 
the Present Hour.’ Rev. W. Wooding, ‘‘ The Pre-Christian Jesus.’ 
Rev. S. Udny, ‘Dante and the New Theology.’ Discussions. Re- 
views. 


Tue Expository Times. July, 1911.— Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.” Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., ‘ Codex Edinburgensis.’ 
Rev. A. R. Gordon, D.Litt., ‘ Pioneers in the Study of the Old 
Testament. I. Lowth.’ E. J. Jourdain, ‘ The Twelve Stones in 
the Apocalypse.’ Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘The Eschatology of the 
Parables.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ Contributions and Com- 
ments. August.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. A. 
Hoyle, ‘ The Objective Value of Prayer.’ P. S. P. Hancock, ‘ Fresh 
Light on the Jewish Calendar.’ Ven. W. C. Allen, ‘ Christ’s Teach- 
ing on Divorce.’ [Abandons view held by him in Int. Crit. Comm. 
on Matt., and now holds that Christ really taught liceity of divorce 
for adultery.] ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
* The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.” Contributions and Com- 
ments. September.— Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. 
A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., ‘ Codex Edinburgensis.’ Rev. R. M. Pope, 
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M.A., ‘ Studies in Pauline Vocabulary.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ Con- 
tributions and Comments. 


PALESTINE ExpLoraTION Funp. QUARTERLY STATEMENT. July, 
1911.—Notes and News. ‘ The Fund’s Excavations at Ain Shems.’ 
Rev. H. Vincent, O.P., ‘ Notes of a Visit to the Exploration at Beth- 
Shemesh.’ A. C. Dickie, ‘The Church of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem.’ E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ Dead Sea Observations.’ 


Tue Irish CHURCH QUARTERLY. July, 1911.—Rev. T. C. Ham- 
mond, M.A., ‘Immanence and Transcendence.’ Rev. H. J. Lawlor, 
D.D., ‘ The Reformation of the Irish Church in the Twelfth Century.’ 
Rev. C. A. Webster, B.D., ‘ The Chalice in the Church. II.’ Rev. 
T. S. Lindsay, B.D., ‘ Singing as Part of the Worship of the Early 
Church.’ Notices of Books. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StuprEs. July, 1911.—Documents :— 
Rev. E. S. Buchanan, ‘ An Old-Latin Text of the Catholic Epistles.’ 
Notes and Studies:—Martin Rule, ‘The So-called Missale Fran- 
corum. II.’ M. BR. James, Litt.D., ‘ A New Text of the Apocalypse 
of Peter. III.’ A. Souter, D.Litt., ‘The Type or Types of Gospel 
Text used by St. Jerome as the basis of his revision, with special 
reference to St. Luke’s Gospel and Codex Vercellensis (a).’ O. War- 
drop, ‘ Georgian Manuscripts at the Iberian Monastery on Mount 
Athos.’ E. Nestle, D.D., ‘‘‘ He said ’’ in the Gospels.’ J. Abra- 
hams, ‘ How did the Jews Baptize?’ Rev. J. Mearns, * ‘‘ Nothing 
either great or small.’’’ Reviews. Periodicals. 


Tue Princeton THEoLoGicaL Review. July, 1911.—Charles R. 
Erdman, ‘ The Making of the English Bible.’ John Fox, ‘ The 
Influence of the English Bible on English Literature.’ Frederick W. 
Loetscher, ‘ The English Bible in the Spiritual Life of the English- 
speaking People.’ D. Beaton, ‘ Notes on the History of the Autho- 
rized Version of the Bible in Scotland.’ Willis J. Beecher, ‘ Con- 
cerning the Incarnation and Atonement.’ Reviews of Recent 
Literature. 


THE AMERICAN JouRNAL oF THEOLOGY. July, 1911.—Benjamin B. 
Warfield, * The ‘‘ Two Natures ’’ and Recent Christological Specula- 
tion: I. The Christology of the N.T. Writings.” Douglas C. Mac- 
intosh, ‘Is Belief in the Historicity of Jesus indispensable to Chris- 
tian Faith?’ [Defends negative answer.] Benjamin W. Bacon, 
“The Resurrection in Primitive Tradition and Observance.’ Kauf- 
mann Kohler, ‘ Doritheus, the Samaritan Heresiarch, and his Rela- 
tions to Jewish Doctrines and Sects.’ John A. Faulkner, ‘ A Word 
of Protest : Must Christians Abandon their Historic Faith?’ Critical 
Notes. Recent Theological Literature. 


Revue Tuomiste. Mai-Juin, 1911.—R. P. Hugon, 0.P., ‘ Les 
Preuves Scriptuaires du Dogme de la Trinité.’ R. P. Claverie, O.P., 
La Science du Christ.” R. P. Mandonnet, 0.P., ‘ Autour de Siger 
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de Brabant.’ R. P. Montagne, O.P., *‘ L’automatisme Conscient.’ 
R. P. Hedde, O.P., ‘ La Vertu diminue-t elle la Mérite et la Liberte ?’ 
R. P. Montagne, O.P., ‘ Les rapports entre la foi et la raison chez 
Averroes et Saint Thomas.’ Juillet-Aoit.—R. P. Coulon, O.P., 
* Le Mouvement Thomiste au dix-huitiéme siécle.’ R. P. C, Henry, 
P.B., ‘ Contribution & |’histoire de la distinction de l’essence et de 
l’existence dans la Scolastique.’ R. P. Hugon, O.P., ‘ Les Preuves 
Scriptuaires du Dogme de la Trinité (2¢ a:t).’ BR. P. Mandonnet, 
O.P., ‘ Autour de Siger de Brabant (suite et fin).’ Notes et Etudes 
Critiques. Chroniques. Revue Analytique des Revues. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Juillet, 
1911.—A. Gardeil, O.P., ‘ La ‘‘ Certitude Probable’’.’ P. Donccur, 
S.J., ‘La Religion et les Maitres de l’Averroisme. Ibn Rochd.’ 
J.-B. Frey, ‘ L’état originel et la chute de |"homme d’apres des con- 
ceptions juives au temps de Jésus Christ.’ Note: H. D. Noble, 0.P., 
* L’Individualité affective d’apres 8. Thomas.’ Bulletins. Chronique. 
Recension des Revues. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Juin, 1911.—G. Fonse- 
grive, ‘ Intuition, Sentiment, Valeur.’ D. Sabatier, ‘ La ‘‘ conver- 
sion ’’ de Calvin.” P. Archambault, ‘ Une morale individualiste: la 
“* Science de la Morale’? de Charles Renouvier (suite).’ _ Biblio- 
graphie, ete. Juillet—P. Archambault, ‘Une morale _indivi- 
dualiste, etc. (suite).’ J. Martin, ‘ La Liberte.’ L. Laberthonniére, 
‘La théorie de la foi chez Descartes.” Bibliographie, ete. Aout, 
1911.—A. Leger, ‘ La Doctrine de Wesley.” Ch. d’Hellencourt, 
* De l’activité extérieure chez les Mystiques Chrétiens.’ L. Laber- 
thonniére, ‘ La Religion de Descartes.’ Bibliographie, ete. 





Revue pD’Historre Ecciesiastiquz. Juillet, 1911.—Lebon, ‘ La 
Version philoxénienne de la Bible.’ Flamion, ‘Les Actes apocry- 
phes de Pierre. Les Actes de Pierre en Orient.’ Fournier, ‘ Le 
Décret de Burchard de Worms. Ses caractéres, son influence.’ 
Constant, ‘ Ia transformation du culte anglican sous Edouard VI. 
Tendances Zwingliennes et Calvinistes, etc.’ Comptes Rendus. 
Chronique. Bibliographie. 


Arcuivum Franciscanum Historicum.—Bihl, ‘ De Capitulo Gene- 
rali O. M. Metensi anno 1254 adsignando, deque antiquo sigillo 
Ministri Generalis.’ E. Schlund, ‘ Petrus Peregrinus von Maricourt. 
Sein Leben und seine schriften.’ Sevesi, ‘ Careano da Milano.’ 
Pérez, ‘ Ios Franciscanos en el extreme Oriente.’ Documenta. Codi- 
cographia. Bibliographia. Miscellanea. Chronica. 


THEOLOGIE UND GiauBE.—Meinertz, ‘ Die Existenz Jesu.’ Hafen, 
*** Quam Singulari’’ uber das Alter der Erstkommunikanten.’ 
Schubert, ‘ Die Vorschlige zur Brevierreform auf dem Vatikanum.’ 
Ostermann, ‘ Ursprung, Begriff, Wesen und notwendige Eigenschaf- 
ten des Laienapostolates.’ Kleine Beitriige. Aus der Theologie der 
Gegenwart. Umschau in Welt and Kirche. J.iterarischer. Anzeiger. 
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STIMMEN auS Maria-Laacw. 1911. Sixth Number.—A, Pum- 
merer, S.J., ‘ Margareta Ebner: Charakterbild der deutschen Mystik 
des Mittelalters.’ St. V. Dunin-Borkouski, S.J., ‘ Aus der friihby- 
zantischen Kirchendichtung.’ August Deneffe, ‘ Der atheistische 
Monismus.’ A. L. Feder, §.J., ‘ Kulturgeschichtliches in den 
Werken des hl. Hilarius von Poitiers.” St. Beissel, §.J., ‘ Die Mit- 
wirkung der Geistlichkeit bei der Denkmalpfiege.’ E. Wasman, 
S.J., ‘Ein moderner Platoniker.’ Rezensionen. Biicherschau. 
Miszellen. 


BIBLISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Neunter Jahrgang, drittes Heft.—Franz 
Zorell, S.J., ‘ Sprachliche Randnoten zum AT.’ E. Nestle, ‘ Kine 
Frage nach der besten Vulgatakonkordanz.’ Dr. Sebastian Euringer, 
‘Die agyptischen und keilinschriftlichen Analogien zum Funde des 
Codex Helciae (4 Kg 22 u. 2 Chr 34). I. Die agyptischen Analogien.’ 
H. Wiesmann, ‘ Das Buch der Spriiche, Kap 9. Aus dem Nachlafs 
J. K. Zenners herausgegeben und ergiinzt.’ Dr. Nivard Schlégl, ‘ Ez 
20, 5—22.’ Dr. theol. Heinrich Joseph Vogels, ‘ Drei parallele 
Varianten im altsyrischen Evangelium.’ P. B. Klévekorn, O.F.M., 
‘Jesus vor der jiidischen Behérde.’ Besprechungen: Bruchstiicke 
des ersten Clemensbriefes, herausgegeben von Friedrich Résch 
(Haase). Bibliographische Notizen (A Literatur, die A und NI 
zugleich umfafst. B. Das Alte Testament). Mitteilungen und 
Nachrichten. 


La Crencia Tomista. Septiembre-Octubre, 1911.—G@. Alonso 
Getino, O.P., ‘ El Maestro Francisco de Vitoria’ (continuacién). 
Arellano, ‘ Infierno del Dante’ (conclusién). Menéndez-Reigada, 
O.P., ‘ La obra literaria de Fogazzaro’ (conclusién). Marin-Sdla, 
O.P., ‘ La homogeneidad de la doctrina catdélica.’ Boletines. Crénicas 
Cientifico-Sociales. Revista de Revistas. Bibliografia. 





Nihil Obstat, 
Iacosus Canonicus DUNNE, 
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Dublini, die 25° Sept., 1911. 





























